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CHAPTER   XLV. 

HE  mighty  reflux,  which,  after 
a  short  struggle,  overpowered 
the  rush  of  water  from  the 
windows,  and  carried  Grace 
Garden's  helpless  body  away 
from  the  tree,  drove  her  of 
course  back  towards  the 
houses,  and  she  was  whirled 
past  Little's  window  with  fear- 
ful velocity,  just  as  he  was 
going  to  leap  into  the  flood, 
and  perish  in  an  insane  at- 
tempt to  save  her.  With  a 
loud  cry  he  seized  her  by  her 
long  floating  hair,  and  tried  to 
draw  her  in  at  the  window ; 
but  the  mighty  water  pulled 
her  from  him  fiercely,  and  all 
but  dragged  him  in  after  her  ; 
he  was  only  saved  by  clutch- 
ing the  side  of  the  wall  with  his  left  hand  :  the  flood  was  like  some  vast 
solid  body  drawing  against  him  ;  and  terror  began  to  seize  on  his  heart. 
He  ground  his  teeth ;  he  set  his  knee  against  the  horizontal  projection  of 
the  window  ;  and  that  freed  his  left  hand  ;  he  suddenly  seized  her  arm 
with  it,  and,  clutching  it  violently,  ground  his  teeth  together,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  backward  with  a  jerk,  tore  her  out  of  the  water  by  an  effort 
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almost  superhuman.  Such  was  the  force  exerted  by  the  torrent  on  one 
side,  and  the  desperate  lover  on  the  other,  that  not  her  shoes  only,  but 
her  stockings,  though  gartered,  were  torn  off  her  in  that  fierce  struggle. 

He  had  her  in  his  arms,  and  cried  aloud,  and  sobbed  over  her,  and 
kissed  her  wet  cheeks,  her  lank  hair,  and  her  wet  clothes,  in  a  wild 
rapture.  He  went  on  kissing  her  and  sobbing  over  her  so  wildly  and  so 
long,  that  Coventry,  who  had  at  first  exulted  with  him  at  her  rescue, 
began  to  rage  with  jealousy. 

"Please  remember  she  is  my  wife,"  he  shrieked:  "don't  take 
advantage  of  her  condition,  villain." 

"  Your  wife,  you  scoundrel !  You  stole  her  from  me  once ;  now  come 
and  take  her  from  me  again.  Why  didn't  you  save  her  ?  She  was  as 
near  to  you.  You  let  her  die :  she  lives  by  me,  and  for  me,  and  I  for 
her."  With  this  he  kissed  her  again,  and  held  her  to  his  bosom.  "  D'ye 
see  that  ?  liar !  coward  !  villain  !  " 

Even  across  that  tremendous  body  of  rushing  death,  from  which 
neither  was  really  safe,  both  rivals'  eyes  gleamed  hate  at  each  other. 

The  wild  beasts  that  a  flood  drives  together  on  to  some  little  eminence, 
lay  down  their  natures,  and  the  panther  crouches  and  whimpers  beside 
the  antelope :  but  these  were  men,  and  could  entertain  the  fiercest  of 
human  passions  in  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

To  be  sure  it  was  but  for  a  moment ;  a  new  danger  soon  brought  them 
both  to  their  senses  :  an  elm-tree  whirling  past  grazed  Coventry's  plane- 
tree  ;  it  was  but  a  graze,  yet  it  nearly  shook  him  off  into  the  flood,  and 
he  yelled  with  fear :  almost  at  the  same  moment  a  higher  wave  swept 
into  Little's  room,  and  the  rising  water  set  everything  awash,  and  burst 
over  him  as  he  kneeled  with  Grace.  He  got  up  drenched  and  half  blinded 
with  the  turbid  water,  and,  taking  Grace  in  his  arms,  waded  waist-high 
to  his  bed,  and  laid  her  down  on  it. 

It  was  a  moment  of  despair.  Death  had  entered  that  chamber  in  a 
new,  unforeseen,  and  inevitable  form.  The  ceiling  was  low,  the  water 
was  rising  steadily ;  the  bedstead  floated ;  his  chest  of  drawers  floated, 
though  his  rifle  and  pistols  lay  on  it,  and  the  top  drawers  were  full  of 
these  tools  he  always  had  about  him  :  in  a  few  minutes  the  rising  water 
must  inevitably  jam  Grace  and  him  against  the  ceiling,  and  drown  them 
like  rats  in  a  hole. 

Fearful  as  the  situation  was,  a  sickening  horror  was  added  to  it  by 
the  horrible  smell  of  the  water  ;  it  had  a  foul  and  appalling  odour,  a 
compound  of  earthiness  and  putrescence ;  it  smelt  like  a  newly  opened 
grave  ;  it  paralysed  like  a  serpent's  breath. 

Stout  as  young  Little's  heart  was,  it  faulted  now,  when  he  saw  his 
bedstead,  and  his  drawers,  and  his  chairs,  all  slowly  rising  towards  the 
ceiling,  lifted  by  that  cold,  putrescent,  liquid  death. 

But  all  men,  and  even  animals,  possess  greater  powers  of  mind,  as 
well  as  of  body,  than  they  ever  exert,  unless  compelled  by  dire  necessity  : 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  a  heart  so  staunch,  and  a  brain 
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so  inventive,  as  Little's,  had  let  his  darling  die  like  a  rat  drowned  in  a 
hole — without  some  new  and  masterly  attempt  first  made  to  save  her. 

To  that  moment  of  horror  and  paralysis  succeeded  an  activity  of  mind 
and  body  almost  incredible.  He  waded  to  the  drawers,  took  his  rifle, 
and  fired  both  barrels  at  one  place  in  the  ceiling,  bursting  a  hole,  and 
cutting  a  narrow  joist  almost  in  two.  Then  he  opened  a  drawer,  got  an 
axe  and  a  saw  out,  and  tried  to  wade  to  the  bed ;  but  the  water  now  took 
him  off  his  feet,  and  he  had  to  swim  to  it  instead ;  he  got  on  it,  and  with 
his  axe  and  his  saw  he  contrived  to  paddle  the  floating  bed  under  the  hole 
in  the  ceiling,  and  then  with  a  few  swift  and  powerful  blows  of  his  axe 
soon  enlarged  that  aperture  sufficiently  :  but,  at  that  moment,  the  water 
carried  the  bedstead  away  from  the  place. 

He  set  to  work  with  his  saw  and  axe,  and  paddled  back  again. 

Grace,  by  this  time,  was  up  on  her  knees,  and  in  a  voice,  the  sudden 
firmness  of  which  surprised  and  delighted  him,  asked  if  she  could  help. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  you  can.     On  with  my  coat." 

It  lay  on  the  bed.  She  helped  him  on  with  it,  and  then  he  put  his 
axe  and  saw  into  the  pockets,  and  told  her  to  take  hold  of  his  skirt. 

He  drew  himself  up  through  the  aperture,  and  Grace,  holding  his 
skirts  with  her  hands  and  the  bed  with  her  feet,  climbed  adroitly  on  to 
the  head  of  the  bed — a  French  bed  made  of  mahogany — and  Henry  drew 
her  through  the  aperture. 

They  were  now  on  the  false  ceiling,  and  nearly  jammed  against  the 
roof :  Little  soon  hacked  a  great  hole  in  that,  just  above  the  parapet,  and 
they  crawled  out  upon  the  gutter. 

They  were  now  nearly  as  high  as  Coventry  on  his  tree  ;  but  their 
house  was  rocking,  and  his  tree  was  firm. 

.  In  the  next  house  were  heard  the  despairing  shrieks  of  poor  creatures, 
Avho  saw  no  way  of  evading  their  fate  ;  yet  the  way  was  as  open  to  them 
as  to  this  brave  pair. 

"  Oh,  my  angel,"  said  Grace,  "save  them.  Then,  if  you  die,  you  go 
to  God." 

"  All  right,"  said  Henry.     "  Come  on." 

They  darted  down  the  gutter  to  the  next  house.  Little  hacked  a  hole 
in  the  slates,  and  then  in  the  wood-work,  and  was  about  to  jump  in,  when 
the  house  he  had  just  left  tumbled  all  to  pieces,  like  a  house  of  sugar,  and 
the  debris  went  floating  by,  including  the  bedstead  that  had  helped  to 
save  them. 

"  Oh,  God  !  "  cried  Little,  "  this  house  will  go  next;  run  on  to  the 
last  one." 

"  No,  Henry,  I  would  rather  die  with  you  than  live  alone.  Don't  be 
frightened  for  me,  my  angel.  Save  lives,  and  trust  to  Jesus." 

"  All  right,"  said  Little  ;  but  his  voice  trembled  now. 

He  jumped  in,  hacked  a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  and  yelled  to  the  inmates 
to  give  him  their  hands. 

There  was  a  loud  cry  of  male  and  female  voices. 

1—2 
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"  My  child  first,"  cried  a  woman,  and  threw  up  an  infant,  which  Little 
caught,  and  handed  to  Grace.  She  held  it,  wailing,  to  her  breast. 

Little  dragged  five  more  souls  up.  Grace  helped  them  out,  and  they 
ran  along  the  gutter  to  the  last  house,  without  saying  "  Thank  you." 

The  house  was  rocking.  Little  and  Grace  went  on  to  the  next,  and 
he  smashed  the  roof  in,  and  then  the  ceiling,  and  Grace  and  he  were 
getting  the  people  out,  when  the  house  they  had  just  left  melted  away, 
all  but  a  chimney-stack,  which  adhered  in  jagged  dilapidation  to  the 
house  they  were  now  upon. 

They  were  now  upon  the  last.  Little  hacked  furiously  through  the  roof 
and  ceiling,  and  got  the  people  out :  and  now  twenty-seven  souls  crouched 
in  the  gutter,  or  hung  about  the  roof  of  this  one  house ;  some  praying, 
but  most  of  them  whining  and  wailing. 

"  What  is  the  use  howling  ?  "  groaned  Little. 

He  then  drew  his  Grace  to  his  panting  bosom  and  his  face  was  full 
of  mortal  agony. 

She  consoled  him.  "  Never  mind,  my  angel.  God  has  seen  you. 
He  is  good  to  us,  and  lets  us  die  together." 

At  this  moment  the  house  gave  a  rock,  and  there  was  a  fresh  burst  of 
wailing. 

This,  connected  with  his  own  fears,  enraged  Henry. 

tl  Be  quiet,"  said  he,  sternly.  "  Why  can't  you  die  decently,  like 
your  betters  ?" 

Then  he  bent  his  head  in  noble  silence  over  his  beloved,  and  devoured 
her  features  as  those  he  might  never  see  again. 

At  this  moment  was  heard  a  sound  like  the  report  of  a  gun ;  a  large 
tree,  whirled  down  by  the  flood,  struck  the  plane-tree  just  below  the  fork, 
and  cut  it  in  two,  as  promptly  as  a  scythe  would  go  through  a  carrot. 

It  drove  the  upper  part  along,  and,  going  with  it,  kept  it  perpendicular 
for  some  time  :  the  white  face  and  glaring  eyes  of  Frederick  Coventry 
sailed  past  those  despairing  lovers  ;  he  made  a  wild  clutch  at  them,  then 
sank  in  the  boiling  current,  and  was  hurried  away. 

This  appalling  incident  silenced  all  who  saw  it,  for  a  moment.  Then 
they  began  to  wail  louder  than  ever. 

But  Little  started  to  his  feet,  and  cried  "  Hurrah  !  " 

There  was  a  general  groan. 

"  Hold  your  tongues,"  he  roared.  "  I've  got  good  news  for  you.  The 
water  was  over  the  top  windows  ;  now  it  is  an  inch  lower.  The  reservoir 
must  be  empty  by  now.  The  water  will  go  down  as  fast  as  it  rose. 
Keep  quiet  for  two  minutes,  and  you  will  see." 

Then  no  more  was  heard,  but  the  whimpering  of  the  women,  and, 
every  now  and  then,  the  voice  of  Little  ;  he  hung  over  the  parapet,  and 
reported  every  half-minute  the  decline  of  the  water ;  it  subsided  with 
strange  rapidity  as  he  had  foreseen. 

In  three  minutes  after  he  had  noticed  the  first  decline,  he  took  Grace 
down  through  the  roof,  on  to  the  second  floor. 
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When  Grace  and  Henry  got  there,  they  started  with  dismay  :  the  danger 
was  not  over  :  the  front  wall  was  blown  clean  out  by  the  water ;  all  but  a 
great  jagged  piece  shaped  like  a  crescent,  and  it  seemed  a  miracle  that  the 
roof  thus  weakened  and  crowded  with  human  beings,  had  not  fallen  in. 

"  We  must  get  out  of  this,"  said  Little.  "  It  all  hangs  together  by  a 
thread." 

He  called  the  others  down  from  the  roof,  and  tried  to  get  down  by 
the  staircase,  but  it  was  broken  into  sections  and  floating  about. 

Then  he  cut  into  the  floor  near  the  wall,  and,  to  his  infinite  surprise, 
found  the  first  floor  within  four  feet  of  him.  The  flood  had  lifted  it 
bodily,  more  than  six  feet. 

He  dropped  on  to  it,  and  made  Grace  let  herself  down  to  him,  he 
holding  her  round  the  waist,  and  landing  her  light  as  a  feather. 

Henry  then  hacked  through  the  door,  which  was  jammed  tight ;  and, 
the  water  subsiding,  presently  the  wrecks  of  the  staircase  left  off  floating, 
and  stuck  in  the  mud  and  water :  by  this  means  they  managed  to  get 
down,  and  found  themselves  in  a*  layer  of  mud,  and  stones,  and  debris, 
alive  and  dead,  such  as  no  imagination  had  hitherto  conceived. 

Dreading,  however,  to  remain  in  a  house  so  disembowelled  within,  and 
so  shattered  without,  that  it  seemed  to  survive  by  mere  cohesion  of  mortar, 
he  begged  Grace  to  put  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  then  lifted  her  and 
carried  her  out  into  the  night. 

"  Take  me  home  to  papa,  my  angel,"  said  she. 

He  said  he  would ;  and  tried  to  find  his  way  to  the  road  which  he 
knew  led  up  the  hill  to  Woodbine  Villa.  But  all  landmarks  were  gone  ; 
houses,  trees,  hedges,  all  swept  away ;  roads  covered  three  feet  thick 
with  rocks,  and  stones,  and  bricks,  and  carcasses.  The  pleasant  valley 
was  one  horrid  quagmire,  in  which  he  could  take  few  steps,  burdened  as 
he  was,  without  sticking,  or  stumbling  against  some  sure  sign  of  destruc- 
tion and  death  :  within  the  compass  of  fifty  yards  he  found  a  steam- 
boiler  and  its  appurtenances  (they  must  have  weighed  some  tons,  yet 
they  had  been  driven  more  than  a  mile),  and  a  dead  cow,  and  the  body 
of  a  waggon  turned  upside  down  :  [the  wheels  of  this  same  waggon  were 
afterwards  found  fifteen  miles  from  the  body]. 

He  began  to  stagger  and  pant. 

"  Let  me  walk,  my  angel,"  said  Grace.     "  I'm  not  a  baby." 

She  held  his  hand  tight,  and  tried  to  walk  with  him  step  by  step.  Her 
white  feet  shone  in  the  pale  moonlight. 

They  made  for  rising  ground,  and  were  rewarded  by  finding  the  debris 
less  massive. 

"The  flood  must  have  been  narrow  hereabouts,"  said  Henry.  "We 
shall  soon  be  clear  of  it,  I  hope." 

Soon  after  this,  they  came  under  a  short  but  sturdy  oak  that  had 
survived ;  and,  entangled  in  its  close  and  crooked  branches,  was  something 
white.  They  came  nearer ;  it  was  a  dead  body  :  some  poor  man  or 
woman  hurried  from  sleep  to  Eternity. 
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They  shuddered  and  crawled  on,  still  making  for  higher  ground,  but 
sore  perplexed. 

Presently  they  heard  a  sort  of  sigh.  They  went  towards  it,  and  found 
a  poor  horse  stuck  at  an  angle ;  his  efforts  to  escape  being  marred  by  a 
heavy  stone  to  which  he  was  haltered. 

Henry  patted  him,  and  encouraged  him,  and  sawed  through  his 
halter :  then  he  struggled  up,  but  Henry  held  him,  and  put  Grace  on 
him.  She  sat  across  him  and  held  on  by  the  mane. 

The  horse,  being  left  to  himself,  turned  back  a  little,  and  crossed  the 
quagmire  till  he  got  into  a  bridle-road,  and  this  landed  them  high  and  dry 
on  the  turnpike. 

Here  they  stopped,  and,  by  one  impulse,  embraced  each  other,  and 
thanked  God  for  their  wonderful  escape. 

But  soon  Henry's  exultation  took  a  turn  that  shocked  Grace's  religious 
sentiments,  which  recent  acquaintances  had  strengthened. 

"Yes,"  he  cried,  "now  I  believe  that  God  really  does  interpose  in 
earthly  things ;  I  believe  everything ;  yesterday  I  believed  nothing.  The 
one  villain  is  swept  away,  and  we  two  are  miraculously  saved.  Now 
we  can  marry  to-morrow — no,  to-day,  for  it  is  past  midnight.  Oh,  how 
good  He  is,  especially  for  killing  that  scoundrel  out  of  our  way.  Without 
his  death,  what  was  life  worth  to  me  ?  But  now — 0  heavens  !  is  it  all 
a  dream  ?  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah ! ' ' 

"Oh,  Henry,  my  love!"  said  Grace,  imploringly,  "pray,  pray,  do 
not  offend  Him,  by  rejoicing  at  such  a  moment  over  the  death,  perhaps 
the  everlasting  death,  of  a  poor,  sinful  fellow-creature." 

"  All  right,  dearest.  Only  don't  let  us  descend  to  hypocrisy.  I  thank 
heaven  he  is  dead,  and  so  do  you." 

"  Pray,  don't  say  so." 

"  Well,  I  won't :  let  him  go.  Death  settles  all  accounts.  Did  you 
see  me  stretch  out  my  hand  to  save  him  ?  " 

' '  I  did,  my  angel,  and  it  was  like  you  :  you  are  the  noblest  and  the 
greatest  creature  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be." 

"  The  silliest,  you  mean.  I  wondered  at  myself,  next  minute.  Fancy 
me  being  such  an  idiot  as  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  save  him,  and  so  wither 
both  our  lives — yours  and  mine  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  against  nature  not 
to  hold  out  a  hand.  Well,  no  harm  came  of  it,  thank  heaven." 

"  Let  us  talk  of  ourselves,"  said  Grace,  lovingly.  "My  darling,  let 
no  harsh  thought  mar  the  joy  of  this  hour.  You  have  saved  my  life  again. 
Well,  then,  it  is  doubly  yours.  Here,  looking  on  that  death  we  have  just 
escaped,  I  devote  myself  to  you.  You  don't  know  how  I  love  you  ;  but 
you  shall.  I  adore  you." 
"  I  love  you  better  still." 

"  You  do  not :  you  can't.  It  is  the  one  thing  I  can  beat  you  at,  and 
I  will." 

"Try.     When  will  you  be  mine  ?" 

"  I  am  yours.    But,  if  you  mean  when  will  I  marry  you,  why,  when- 
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ever  you  please.  We  have  suffered  too  cruelly,  and  loved  too  dearly,  for 
me  to  put  you  off  a  single  day  for  affectations  and  vanities.  When  you 
please,  my  own." 

At  this  Henry  kissed  her  little  white  feet  with  rapture,  and  kept 
kissing  them,  at  intervals,  all  the  rest  of  the  way :  and  the  horrors  of  the 
night  ended,  to  these  two,  in  unutterable  rapture,  as  they  paced  slowly 
along  to  Woodbine  Villa,  with  hearts  full  of  wonder,  gratitude,  and  joy. 

Here  they  found  lights  burning,  and  learned  from  a  servant  that 
Mr.  Garden  was  gone  down  to  the  scene  of  the  flood  in  great  agitation. 

Henry  told  Grace  not  to  worry  herself,  for  that  he  would  find  him  and 
relieve  his  fears. 

He  then  made  Grace  promise  to  go  to  bed  at  once,  and  to  lie  within 
blankets.  She  didn't  like  that  idea,  but  consented.  "It  is  my  duty  to 
obey  you  now,  in 'every thing,"  said  she. 

Henry  left  her,  and  ran  down  to  the  Town  Hall. 

He  was  in  that  glorious  state  of  bliss,  in  which  noble  minds  long  to  do 
good  actions ;  and  the  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  go  and  comfort  the 
living  survivors  by  the  terrible  disaster  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped. 

He  found  but  one  policeman  there  ;  the  rest,  and  Eansome  at  their 
head,  were  doing  their  best,  all  but  two,  drowned  on  their  beat  in  the  very 
town  of  Hillsborough. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

ROUND  a  great  fire  in  the  Town  Hall  were  huddled  a  number  of  half-naked 
creatures,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their  dilapidated  homes  ;  some  of 
them  had  seen  children  or  relatives  perish  in  the  flood  they  had  themselves 
so  narrowly  escaped,  and  were  bemoaning  them  with  chattering  teeth. 

Little  spoke  them  a  word  of  comfort,  promised  them  all  clothes  as 
soon  as  the  shops  should  open,  and  hurried  off  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  in  search  of  Ransome. 

He  soon  found  the  line  the  flood  had  taken.  Between  Poma  Bridge 
and  Hillsborough  it  had  wasted  itself  considerably  in  a  broad  valley,  but 
still  it  had  gone  clean  through  Hillsborough  twelve  feet  high,  demolishing 
and  drowning.  Its  terrible  progress  was  marked  by  a  layer  of  mud  a  foot 
thick,  dotted  with  rocks,  trees,  wrecks  of  houses,  machinery,  furniture, 
barrels,  mattresses,  carcasses  of  animals,  and  dead  bodies,  most  of  them 
stark  naked,  the  raging  flood  having  torn  their  clothes  off  their  backs. 

Four  corpses  and  two  dead  horses  were  lying  in  a  lake  of  mud  about 
the  very  door  of  the  railway-station ;  three  of  them  were  females  in 
absolute  nudity.  The  fourth  was  a  male,  with  one  stocking  on.  This 
proved  to  be  Hillsbro'  Harry,  warned  in  vain  up  at  Damflask.  When  he 
actually  heard  the  flood  come  hissing,  he  had  decided,  on  the  whole,  to 
dress,  and  had  got  the  length  of  that  one  stocking,  when  the  flying  lake 
cut  short  his  vegetation. 
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Not  far  from  this,  Little  found  Ransome,  working  like  a  horse,  with  the 
tear  in  his  eye. 

He  uttered  a  shout  of  delight  and  surprise,  and,  taking  Little  by  both 
shoulders,  gazed  earnestly  at  him,  and  said,  "  Can  this  be  a  living  man  I 
see  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  alive,"  said  Little,  "but  I  had  to  work  for  it :  feel  my 
clothes." 

"  Why,  they  are  drier  than  mine." 

"Ay;  yet  I  have  been  in  water  to  the  throat;  the  heat  of  my  body 
and  my  great  exertions  dried  them.  I'll  tell  you  all  another  day :  now 
show  me  how  to  do  a  bit  of  good ;  for  it  is  not  one  nor  two  thousand 
pounds  I'll  stick  at  this  night." 

"Come  on." 

Strange  sights  they  saw  that  night.  They  found  a  dead  body  curled 
round  the  top  frame  of  a  lamp-post,  and,  in  the  suburbs,  another  jammed 
between  a  beam  and  the  wall  of  a  house. 

They  found  some  houses  with  the  front  wall  carried  clean  away,  and, 
on  the  second  floor,  such  of  the  inmates  as  had  survived  huddled  together 
in  their  night-clothes,  unable  to  get  down.  These,  Ransome  and  his  men 
speedily  relieved  from  their  situation. 

And  now  came  in  word  that  the  whole  village  of  Poma  Bridge  had 
been  destroyed. 

Little,  with  Ransome  and  his  men,  hurried  on  at  these  sad  tidings  as 
fast  as  the  mud  and  ruins  would  allow,  and,  on  the  way,  one  of  the  police- 
men trod  on  something  soft.  It  was  the  body  of  a  woman,  embedded 
in  the  mud. 

A  little  farther  they  saw,  at  some  distance,  two  cottages  in  a  row, 
both  gutted  and  emptied.  An  old  man  was  alone  in  one,  seated  on  the 
ground-floor  in  the  deep  mud. 

They  went  to  him,  and  asked  what  they  could  do  for  him. 

"  Do  ?     Why,  let  me  die,"  said  he. 

They  tried  to  encourage  him  ;  but  he  answered  them  in  words  that 
showed  how  deeply  old  Shylock's  speech  is  founded  in  nature. 

"  Let  the  water  take  me, — it  has  taken  all  I  had." 

When  they  asked  after  his  neighbours,  he  said  he  believed  they  were 
all  drowned.  Unluckily  for  him,  he  had  been  out  when  the  flood  came. 

Little  clambered  into  the  other  cottage,  and  found  a  little  boy  and  girl 
placidly  asleep  in  a  cupboard  upstairs. 

Little  yelled  with  delight,  and  kissed  them,  and  cuddled  them,  as  if  they 
had  been  his  own,  so  sweet  was  it  to  see  their  pretty  innocent  faces,  spared 
by  death.  The  boy  kissed  him  in  return,  and  told  him  the  room  had  been 
full  of  water,  and  dada  and  mamma  had  gone  out  at  the  window,  and  they 
themselves  had  floated  in  the  bed  so  high  he  had  put  his  little  sister  on  the 
top  shelf,  and  got  on  it  himself,  and  then  they  had  both  felt  very  sleepy. 

"You  are  a  dear  good  boy,  and  I  take  you  into  custody,"  said 
Ilansome,  in  a  broken  voice. 
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Judge  if  this  pair  were  petted  up  at  the  Town  Hall. 

At  Poma  Bridge  the  devastation  was  horrible.  The  flood  had 
bombarded  a  row  of  fifty  houses,  and  demolished  them  so  utterly  that 
only  one  arch  of  one  cellar  remained  ;  the  very  foundations  were  torn  up, 
and  huge  holes  of  incredible  breadth  and  depth  bored  by  the  furious 
eddies. 

Where  were  the  inhabitants  ? 

Ransome  stood  and  looked,  and  shook  like  a  man  in  an  ague. 

"  Little,"  said  he,  "  this  is  awful.  Nobody  in  Hillsborough  dreams 
the  extent  of  this  calamity.  I  dread  the  dawn  of  day.  There  must  be 
scores  of  dead  bodies  hidden  in  this  thick  mud,  or  perhaps  swept  through 
Hillsborough  into  the  very  sea." 

A  little  farther,  and  they  came  to  the  "Reindeer,"  where  he  had 
heard  the  boon  companions  singing — over  their  graves  ;  for  that  night, 
long  before  the  cock  did  craw,  or  the  day  daw',  their  mouths  were  full 
of  water  and  mud,  and  not  the  barley-bree. 

To  know  their  fate  needed  but  a  glance  at  the  miserable,  shattered, 
gutted,  fragment  of  the  inn  that  stood.  There  was  a  chimney,  a  triangular 
piece  of  roof,  a  quarter  of  the  inside  of  one  second-floor  room,  with  all 
the  boards  gone,  and  half  the  joists  gone,  and  the  others  either  hanging 
down  perpendicularly  or  sticking  up  at  an  angle  of  forty-five.  Even  on 
the  side  farthest  from  the  flood  the  water  had  hacked  and  ploughed  away 
the  wall  so  deeply,  that  the  miserable  wreck  had  a  jagged  waist,  no  bigger 
in  proportion  than  a  wasp's. 

Not  far  from  this  amazing  ruin  was  a  little  two-storied  house,  whose 
four  rooms  looked  exactly  as  four  rooms  are  represented  in  section  on  the 
stage,  the  front  wall  having  been  blown  clean  away,  and  the  furniture 
and  inmates  swept  out ;  the  very  fender  and  fire-irons  had  been  carried 
away  :  a  birdcage,  a  clock,  and  a  grate  were  left  hanging  to  the  three 
walls. 

As  a  part  of  this  village  stood  on  high  ground,  the  survivors  were 
within  reach  of  relief ;  and  Little  gave  a  policeman  orders  to  buy  clothes 
at  the  shop,  and  have  them  charged  to  him. 

This  done,  he  begged  Ransome  to  cross  the  water,  and  relieve  the 
poor  wretches  who  had  escaped  so  narrowly  with  him.  Ransome  con- 
sented at  once  ;  but  then  came  a  difficulty, — the  bridge,  like  every  bridge 
that  the  flying  lake  had  struck,  was  swept  away.  However,  tho  stream 
was  narrow,  and,  as  they  were  already  muddy  to  the  knee,  they  found  a 
place  where  the  miscellaneous  ruin  made  stepping-stones,  and  by  passing 
first  on  to  a  piece  of  masonry,  and  from  that  to  a  broken  water-wheel,  and 
then  on  to  a  rock,  they  got  across. 

They  passed  the  coiner's  house.  It  stood  on  rather  high  ground,  and 
had  got  off  cheap.  The  water  had  merely  carried  away  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  washed  every  moveable  out  of  it. 

Ransome  sighed.  "  Poor  Shifty!  "  said  he.  "  You'll  never  play  us 
another  trick.  What  an  end  for  a  man  of  your  abilities  !  " 

1—5 
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And  now  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  that  was  fortunate,  for  otherwise 
they  could  hardly  have  found  the  house  they  were  going  to." 

On  the  way  to  it  they  came  on  two  dead  bodies,  an  old  man  of  eighty 
and  a  child  scarce  a  week  old.  One  fate  had  united  these  extremes  01 
human  life,  the  ripe  sheaf  and  the  spring  bud.  It  transpired  afterwards 
that  they  had  been  drowned  in  different  parishes.  Death,  that  brought 
these  together,  disunited  hundreds.  Poor  Dolman's  body  was  found  scarce 
a  mile  from  his  house,  but  his  wife's  eleven  miles  on  the  other  side  of 
Hillsborough ;  and  this  wide  separation  of  those,  who  died  in  one  place 
by  one  death,  was  constant,  and  a  pitiable  feature  of  the  tragedy. 

At  last  they  got  to  the  house,  and  Little  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  it ; 
here  not  only  was  the  whole  front  wall  taken  out,  but  a  part  of  the  back 
wall ;  the  jagged  chimneys  of  the  next  house  still  clung  to  this  miserable 
shell,  whose  upper  floors  were  slanting  sieves,  and  on  its  lower  was  a 
deep  layer  of  mud,  with  the  carcass  of  a  huge  sow  lying  on  it,  washed 
in  there  all  the  way  from  Hatfield  village. 

The  people  had  all  run  away  from  the  house,  and  no  wonder,  for  it 
seemed  incredible  that  it  could  stand  a  single  moment  longer ;  never  had 
ruin  come  so  close  to  demolition  and  then  stopped. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  here,  and  Ransome  went  back  to  Hills 
borough  keeping  this  side  the  water. 

Daybreak  realized  his  worst  fears:  between  Poina  Bridge  and  the 
first  suburb  of  Hillsborough  the  place  was  like  a  battle-field ;  not  that 
many  had  been  drowned  on  the  spot,  but  that,  drowned  all  up  the  valley 
by  the  flood  at  its  highest,  they  had  been  brought  down  and  deposited 
in  the  thick  layer  of  mud  left  by  the  abating  waters. 

Some  were  cruelly  gashed  and  mangled  by  the  hard  objects  with 
which  they  had  come  in  contact. 

Others  wore  a  peaceful  expression  and  had  colour  in  their  cheeks. 
One  drew  tears  from  both  these  valiant  men.  It  was  a  lovely  little  girl, 
with  her  little  hands  before  her  face  to  keep  out  the  sight  of  death. 

Here  and  there  a  hand  or  a  ghastly  face  appearing  above  the  mud 
showed  how  many  must  be  hidden  altogether,  and  Ransome  hurried  home 
to  get  more  assistance  to  disinter  the  dead. 

Just  before  the  suburb  of  Allerton  the  ground  is  a  dead  flat,  and  here 
the  flying  lake  had  covered  a  space  a  mile  broad,  doing  frightful  damage 
to  property,  but  not  much  to  life,  because  wherever  it  expanded  it  shallowed 
in  proportion. 

In  part  of  this  flat  a  gentleman  had  a  beautiful  garden  and  pleasure- 
grounds  overnight :  they  were  now  under  water  and  their  appearance  was 
incredible  ;  the  flood  expanding  here,  and  then  contracting,  had  grounded 
large  objects  and  left  small  ones  floating.  In  one  part  of  the  garden  it 
had  landed  a  large  wheat-rick,  which  now  stood  as  if  it  belonged  there, 
though  it  had  been  built  five  miles  off. 

In  another  part  was  an  inverted  summer-house  and  a  huge  water- 
wheel,  both  of  them  great  travellers  that  night. 
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In  the  large  fish-pond,  now  much  fuller  than  usual,  floated  a  wheel- 
barrow, a  hair  mattress,  an  old  wooden  cradle,  and  an  enormous  box 
or  chest. 

Little  went  splashing  through  the  water  to  examine  the  cradle ;  he  was 
richly  rewarded.  He  found  a  little  child  in  it  awake,  but  perfectly  happy, 
and  enjoying  the  fluttering  birds  above  and  the  buoyant  bed  below,  whose 
treacherous  nature  was  unknown  to  him.  This  incident  the  genius  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Millais  is  about  to  render  immortal. 

Little's  shout  of  delight  brought  Ransome  splashing  over  directly. 
They  took  up  the  cradle  and  contents  to  carry  it  home,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  Ransome's  eye  detected  a  finger  protruding  through  a  hole  in 
the  box. 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  he.     "  Why,  there's  a  body  inside  that  box." 
"  Good  heavens !  "  said  Little,  "  he  may  be  alive." 
With  that  he  made  a  rush  and  went  in  over  head  and  ears. 
"  Confound  it,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  got  his  breath.     But,  being  in 
for  it  now,  he  swam  to  the  box,  and  getting  behind  it  shoved  it  before 
him  to  Ransome's  feet. 

Ransome  tried  to  open  it,  but  it  shut  with  a  spring.  However,  there 
were  air-holes,  and  still  this  finger  sticking  out  of  one — for  a  signal  no 
doubt. 

"  Are  ye  alive  or  dead  ?  "  shouted  Ransome  to  the  box. 
"  Let  me  out  and  you'll  see,"  replied  the  box ;  and  the  sound  seemed 
to  issue  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Little  had  his  hatchet  in  his  pocket  and  set  to  work  to  try  and  open 
it.  The  occupant  assisted  him  with  advice  how  to  proceed,  all  which 
advice  sounded  subterraneous. 

"  Hold  your  jaw,"  said  Little.     "  Do  you  think  you  can  teach  me  ?  " 
By  a  considerable  exertion  of  strength  as  well  as  skill,  he  at  last  got 
the  box  open,  and  discovered  the  occupant  seated  pale  and  chattering, 
with  his  knees  tucked  up. 

The  two  men  lent  him  a  hand  to  help  him  up  ;  Ransome  gave  a  slight 
start,  and  then  expressed  the  warmest  satisfaction. 

"  Thank  heaven!  "  said  he.  "  Shake  hands,  old  fellow.  I'm  down- 
right glad.  I've  been  groaning  over  you  ;  but  I  might  have  known  you'd 
find  some  way  to  slip  out  of  trouble.  Mr.  Little,  this  is  the  Shifty  him- 
self. Please  put  your  arm  under  his ;  he  is  as  strong  as  iron,  and  as 
slippery  as  an  eel." 

The  Shifty,  hearing  this  account  given  of  himself,  instantly  collapsed, 
and  made  himself  weak  as  water,  and  tottered  from  one  of  his  guards  to 
the  other  in  turn. 

"  I  was  all  that  once,  Mr.  Ransome,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  that  became 
suddenly  as  feeble-  as  his  body  ;  "  but  this  fearful  night  has  changed  me. 
Miraculously  preserved  from  destruction,  I  have  renounced  my  errors, 
and  vowed  to  lead  a  new  life.  Conduct  me  at  once  to  a  clergyman,  that 
I  may  confess  and  repent,  and  disown  niy  past  life  with  horror ;  then 
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swear  me  in  a  special  constable,  and  let  ine  have  the  honour  of  acting 
under  your  orders,  and  of  co-operating  with  you,  sir  "  (to  Little),  "  in  your 
Christian  and  charitable  acts.  Let  me  go  about  with  you,  gentlemen,  and 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  others,  as  you  have  relieved  mine." 

"There!"  said  Ransome,  proudly;  "there's  a  man  for  you.  He 
knows  every  move  of  the  game, — can  patter  like  an  archbishop."  So 
saying,  he  handcuffed  the  Shifty  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  the  convert 
swore  a  horrible  oath  at  him. 

Ransome  apologized,  and  beckoning  a  constable,  handed  him  the 
Shifty. 

"  Take  him  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  give  him  every  comfort.  He  is 
Number  one." 

This  man's  escape  was  not  so  strange  as  it  appeared.  The  flood  never 
bombarded  his  house, — he  was  only  on  the  hem  of  it.  It  rose  and  filled 
his  house,  whereupon  he  bored  three  holes  in  his  great  chest,  and  got  in. 
He  washed  about  the  room  till  the  abating  flood  contracted,  and  then  it 
sucked  him  and  his  box  out  of  window.  He  got  frightened,  and  let  the 
lid  down,  and  so  drifted  about  till  at  last  he  floated  into  the  hands  of 
justice. 

Little  and  Ransome  carried  the  child  away,  and  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  hospital,  and  a  healthy  nurse  assigned  it. 

Ransome  prevailed  on  Little  to  go  home,  change  his  wet  clothes,  and 
lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two.  He  consented,  but  first  gave  Ransome  an 
order  to  lay  out  a  thousand  pounds,  at  his  expense,  in  relief  of  the 
sufferers. 

Then  he  went  home,  sent  a  messenger  to  "  Raby  Hall"  that  he  was 
all  right,  took  off  his  clothes,  rolled  exhausted  into  bed,  and  slept  till  the 
afternoon. 

At  four  o'clock  he  rose,  got  into  a  hansom,  and  drove  up  to  "  Wood- 
bine Villa,"  the  happiest  man  in  England. 

He  inquired  for  Miss  Garden.  The  man  said  he  believed  she  was  not 
up  ;  but  would  inquire. 

"  Do,"  said  Little.  "  Tell  her  who  it  is.  I'll  wait  in  the  dining- 
room." 

He  walked  into  the  dining-room  before  the  man  could  object,  and 
there  he  found  a  sick  gentleman,  with  Dr.  Amboyne  and  a  surgeon 
examining  him.  The  patient  lay  on  a  sofa,  extremely  pale,  and  groaning 
with  pain. 

One  glance  sufficed,     It  was  Frederick  Coventry. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

"  WHAT  !  you  alive  ?  "  said  Little,  staring. 

"Alive,  and  that  is  all,"  said  Coventry.  "Pray  excuse  me  for  not 
dying  to  please  you." 

Ere  Little  could  reply,  Mr.  Garden,  who  had  heard  of  his  arrival, 
looked  in  from  the  library,  and  beckoned  him  in. 

When  they  were  alone,  he  began  by  giving  the  young  man  his  hand, 
and  then  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  daughter.  "You  have  shown 
yourself  a  hero  in  courage.  Now  go  one  step  farther;  be  a  hero  in 
fortitude  and  self-denial ;  that  unhappy  man  in  the  next  room  is  her 
husband ;  like  you,  he  risked  his  life  to  save  h«r.  He  tells  me  he 
heard  the  dam  was  going  to  burst,  and  came  instantly  with  a  ladder  to 
rescue  her.  He  was  less  fortunate  than  you,  and  failed  to  rescue  her ; 
less  fortunate  than  you  again,  he  has  received  a  mortal  injury  in  that 
attempt.  It  was  I  who  found  him  ;  I  went  down,  distracted  with  anxiety, 
to  look  for  my  daughter ;  I  found  this  poor  creature  jammed  tight 
between  the  tree  he  was  upon,  and  a  quantity  of  heavy  timber  that  had 
accumulated,  and  rested  against  a  bank.  We  released  him  with  great 
difficulty.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  speak  ;  and  then,  his  first 
inquiry  was  after  her.  Show  some  pity  for  an  erring  man,  Mr.  Little  ; 
some  consideration  for  my  daughter's  reputation.  Let  him  die  in  peace  : 
his  spine  is  broken  ;  he  can't  live  many  days." 

Little  heard  all  this,  and  looked  down  on  the  ground  for  some  time  in 
silence.  At  last  he  said  firmly,  "  Mr.  Garden,  I  would  not  be  inhuman  to 
a  dying  man  ;  but  you  were  always  his  friend,  and  never  mine.  Let  me 
see  her,  and  I'll  tell  her  what  you  say,  and  take  her  advice." 

"You  shall  see  her,  of  course;  but  not  just  now.  She  is  in  bed, 
attended  by  a  Sister  of  Charity,  whom  she  telegraphed  for." 

"  Can  I  see  that  lady  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

Sister  Gratiosa  was  sent  for,  and,  in  reply  to  Little's  anxious  inquiries, 
told  him  that  Sister  Amata  had  been  very  much  shaken  by  the  terrible 
events  of  the  night,  and  absolute  repose  was  necessary  to  her :  in  further 
conversation  she  told  him  she  was  aware  of  Sister  Amata' s  unhappy  story, 
and  had  approved  her  retirement  from  Hillsborough,  under  all  the 
circumstances  ;  but  that  now,  after  much  prayer  to  God  for  enlighten- 
ment, she  could  not  but  think  it  was  the  Sister's  duty,  as  a  Christian 
woman,  to  stay  at  home  and  nurse  the  afflicted  man,  whose  name  she 
bore,  and  above  all  devote  herself  to  his  spiritual  welfare. 

"  Oh,  that  is  your  notion,  is  it  ?  "  said  Henry.  "  Then  you  are  no 
friend  of  mine." 

"  I  am  no  enemy  of  yours,  nor  of  any  man,  I  hope.  May  I  ask  you 
one  question,  without  offence  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 
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"  Have  you  prayed  to  God  to  guide  you  in  this  difficulty  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  seek  His  throne  without  delay ;  and,  until  you  have  done  so, 
do  not  rashly  condemn  my  views  of  this  matter,  since  I  have  sought  for 
wisdom  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found." 

Henry  chafed  under  this  ;  but  he  commanded  his  temper,  though  with 
difficulty,  and  said,  "  Will  you  take  a  line  to  her  from  me  ?  " 

The  Sister  hesitated.     "  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought,"  said  she. 

"  Oh,  then  the  old  game  of  intercepting  letters  is  to  be  played." 

' '  Not  by  me :  after  prayer  I  shall  be  able  to  say  yes  or  no  to  your 
request.  At  present,  being  at  a  distance  from  my  Superior,  I  must  needs 
hesitate." 

"  Right  and  wrong  must  have  made  very  little  impression  on  your 
mind,  if  you  don't  know  whether  you  ought  to  take  a  letter  to  a  woman, 
from  a  man  who  has  just  saved  her  life — or  not." 

The  lady  coloured  high,  curtsied,  and  retired,  without  a  word. 

Little  knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  see  that  the  Sister  would  not 
pray  against  feminine  spite  :  he  had  now  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the  house, 
and  foresaw  that  Grace  would  be  steadily  worked  on  through  her  religious 
sentiments. 

He  went  away,  sick  with  disappointment,  jealousy,  and  misgivings, 
hired  a  carriage,  and  drove  at  once  to  Raby  Hall. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

MRS.  LITTLE  saw  her  son  arrive,  met  him  in  the  hall,  and  embraced  him, 
with  a  great  cry  of  maternal  joy,  that  did  his  heart  good  for  a  moment. 

He  had  Jo  tell  her  all ;  and,  during  the  recital,  she  often  clasped  him 
to  her  bosom. 

When  he  had  told  her  all,  she  said,  "  Much  as  I  love  you,  darling,  I 
am  ready  to  part  with  you  for  your  good :  there  is  a  cure  for  all  your 
griefs  :  there  is  a  better  woman  in  this  house  than  ever  Grace  Garden 
was  or  will  be.  Be  a  man  ;  shake  off  these  miserable  trammels,  leave 
that  vacillating  girl  to  nurse  her  villain,  and  marry  the  one  I  have  chosen 
for  you." 

Henry  shook  his  head.  "  What,  when  a  few  months  perhaps  will  free 
my  Grace  from  her  incumbrance  ?  Mother,  you  are  giving  me  bad  advice 
for  once." 

"  Unwelcome  advice,  dear,  not  bad.  Will  you  consult  Dr.  Amboyne? 
he  sleeps  here  to-night.  He  often  comes  here  now,  you  know."  Then 
the  widow  coloured  just  a  little. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  ;  and  I  approve." 

Doctor  Amboyne  came  to  dinner.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he 
mentioned  his  patient  Coventry,  and  said  he  would  never  walk  again,  his 
spine  was  too  seriously  injured. 
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"  How  soon  will  he  die  ?  that  is  what  I  want  to  know,"  said  Henry, 
with  that  excessive  candour  which  the  polite  reader  has  long  ago  discovered 
in  him,  and  been  shocked. 

"  Oh,  he  may  live  for  years.  But  what  a  life  !  An  inert  mass  below 
the  waist,  and,  above  it,  a  sick  heart,  and  a  brain  as  sensitive  as  ever  to 
realize  the  horrid  calamity.  Even  I,  who  know  and  abhor  the  man's 
crimes,  shudder  at  the  punishment  Heaven  inflicts  on  him." 

There  was  dead  silence  round  the  table,  and  Little  was  observed  to 
turn  pale. 

He  was  gloomy  and  silent  all  the  evening. 

Next  morning,  directly  after  breakfast,  his  mother-got  him,  and  implored 
him  not  to  waste  his  youth  any  longer. 

"  The  man  will  never  die,"  said  she  :  "  he  will  wear  you  out.  You 
have  great  energy  and  courage  ;  but  you  have  not  a  woman's  humble 
patience,  to  go  on,  year  after  year,  waiting  for  an  event  you  cannot  hasten 
by  a  single  moment.  Do  you  not  see  it  is  hopeless  ?  End  your  misery  by 
one  brave  plunge.  Speak  to  dear  Jael." 

"I  can't— I  can't !" 

"  Then  let  me." 

"  Will  it  make  you  happy  ?  " 

"  Very  happy.     Nothing  else  can." 

"  Will  it  make  her  happy  ?  " 

"As  happy  as  a  queen." 

"  She  deserves  a  better  fate." 

"  She  asks  no  better.  There,  unless  you  stop  me,  I  shall  speak  to 
her." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Henry,  very  wearily. 

Mrs.  Little  went  to  the  door. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  he.  "How  about  uncle  Raby^  He  has  been 
a  good  friend  to  me.  I  have  offended  him  once,  and  it  was  the  worst  job 
I  ever  did.  I  won't  offend  him  again." 

"  How  can  you  offend  him  by  marrying  Jael  ?  " 

"What,  have  you  forgotten  how  angry  he  was,  when  Mr.  Richard 
Raby  proposed  to  her  ?  There,  I'll  go  and  speak  to  him." 

"  Well,  do." 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Mrs.  Little  stepped  into  Jael's  room,  and 
told  her  how  matters  stood. 

Jael  looked  dismayed,  and  begged  her  on  no  account  to  proceed : 
"  For,"  said  she,  "  if  Mr.  Henry  was  to  ask  me,  I  should  say  no.  He 
would  always  be  hankering  after  Miss  Garden  :  and,  pray  don't  be  angry 
with  me,  but  I  think  I'm  worth  a  man's  whole  heart ;  for  I  could  love 
one  very  dearly,  if  he  loved  me." 

Mrs.  Little  was  deeply  mortified.  "  This  I  did  not  expect,"  said  she. 
"  Well,  if  you  are  all  determined  to  be  miserable — be." 

Henry  hunted  up  Mr.  Raby,  and  asked  him  bluntly  whether  he  would 
like  him  to  marry  Jael  Pence. 
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Raby  made  no  reply  for  some  time,  and  his  features  worked  strangely. 

"Has  she  consented  to  be  your  wife  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  asked  her.     But  I  will,  if  you  wish  it." 

"Wish  it?" 

"Why,  sir,  if  you  don't  wish  it,  please  forbid  it,  and  let  us  say  no 
more  at  all  about  it." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Raby,  with  his  grandest  air:  "a  gentleman  may 
dislike  a  thing,  yet  not  condescend  to  forbid  it." 

"  That  is  true,  sir  ;  and  an  ex -workman  may  appreciate  his  delicacy, 
and  give  the  thing  up  at  once.  I  will  die  a  bachelor." 

"Henry — my  boy — give  me  your  hand. — I'll  tell  you  the  truth.  I 
love  her  myself.  She  is  a  pattern  of  all  I  admire  in  woman." 

"  Uncle,  I  suspected  this,  to  tell  the  truth.  Well,  if  you  love  her— 
marry  her." 

"  What,  without  her  consent  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  will  consent.  Order  her  to  marry  you ;  she  will  never  disobej* 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor." 

"  That  is  what  I  fear  :  and  it  is  base  to  take  advantage  of  her  in  that 
way." 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Henry,  and  ran  off  directly. 

He  found  Jael,  and  said,  "  Jael,  dear,  couldn't  you  like  uncle  Raby  ? 
he  loves  you  dearly." 

He  then  appealed  to  her  heart,  and  spoke  of  his  uncle's  nobleness  in 
fearing  to  obtain  an  unfair  advantage  over  her. 

To  his  surprise,  Jael  blushed  deeply,  and  her  face  softened  angelically, 
and  presently  a  tear  ran  down  it. 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  Henry.     "  That  is  the  game,  is  it  ?     You  stay  here." 

He  ran  back  to  Mr.  Raby,  and  said  :  "  I've  made  a  discovery.  She 
loves  you,  sir.  I'll  take  my  oath  of  it.  You  go  and  ask  her." 

"I  will,"  said  Raby;  and  he  went  to  Jael,  like  a  man,  and  said, 
"Jael,  he  has  found  me  out;  I  love  you  dearly.  I'm  old,  but  I'm  not 
cold.  Do  you  think  you  could  be  happy  as  my  wife,  with  all  the  young 
fellows  admiring  you  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Jael,  "  I  wouldn't  give  your  little  finger  for  all  the  young 
men  in  Christendom.  Once  I  thought  a  little  too  much  of  Mr.  Henry, 
but  that  was  over  long  ago.  And  since  you  saved  my  life,  and  cried  over 
me  in  this  very  room,  you  have  been  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart ;  but  I 
wouldn't  show  it ;  for  I  had  vowed  I  never  would  let  any  man  know  my 
heart  till  he  showed  me  his." 

In  short,  this  pair  were  soon  afterwards  seen  walking  arm  in  arm, 
radiant  with  happiness. 

That  sight  was  too  much  for  Henry  Little.  The  excitement  of  doing 
a  kind  thing,  and  making  two  benefactors  happy,  had  borne  him  up  till 
now  ;  but  the  reaction  came :  the  contrast  of  their  happiness  with  his 
misery  was  too  poignant.  He  had  not  even  courage  to  bid  them  good-by, 
but  fled  back  to  Hillsborough,  in  anguish  of  spirit,  and  deep  despair. 
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When  he  got  home,  there  was  a  note  from  Grace  Garden. 

"Mv  OWN  DEAREST  HENKY, —  I  find  that  you  have  called,  and  been 
denied  me  ;  and  that  Mr.  Coventry  had  been  admitted  into  the  house. 

"  I  have  therefore  left  '  Woodbine  Villa,'  and  taken  lodgings  opposite. 
Sister  Gratiosa  has  convinced  me  I  ought  to  labour  for  the  eternal  welfare 
of  the  guilty,  unhappy  man,  whose  name  it  is  my  misfortune  to  bear.  I 
will  try  to  do  so  :  but  nobody  shall  either  compel,  nor  persuade,  me  to  be 
cruel  to  my  dear  Henry,  to  whom  I  owe  my  life  once  more,  and  who  is  all 
the  world  to  me.  I  shall  now  be  employed  nearly  all  the  day,  but  I 
reserve  two  hours,  from  three  till  five,  when  you  will  always  find  me  at 
home.  Our  course  is  clear.  We  must  pray  for  patience. 

"  Yours,  to  eternity, 

"GRACE." 

After  reading  this  letter,  and  pondering  it  well,  Henry  Little's  fortitude 
revived,  and,  as  he  could  not  speak  his  mind  to  Grace  at  that  moment,  he 
wrote  to  her,  after  some  hours  of  reflection,  as  follows : — 

"My  OWN  DEAKEST  GRACE, — I  approve,  I  bless  you.  Our  case  is  hard, 
but  not  desperate.  We  have  been  worse  off  than  we  are  now.  I  agree 
with  you  that  our  course  is  clear ;  what  we  have  got  to  do,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  to  outlive  a  crippled  scoundrel.  Well,  love  and  a  clear 
conscience  will  surely  enable  us  to  outlive  a  villain,  whose  spine  is  injured, 
and  whose  conscience  must  gnaw  him,  and  who  has  no  creature's  love  to 
nourish  him. 

"  Yours,  in  this  world,  and,  I  hope,  in  the  next, 

"  HENRY." 

Sister  Gratiosa,  to  oblige  Grace,  stayed  at  "  Woodbine  Villa."  She 
was  always  present  at  any  interview  of  Coventry  and  Grace. 

Little  softened  her,  by  giving  her  money  whenever  she  mentioned  a 
case  of  distress.  She  had  but  this  one  pleasure  in  life,  a  pure  one,  and 
her  poverty  had  always  curbed  it  hard.  She  began  to  pity  this  poor 
sinner,  who  was  ready  to  pour  his  income  into  her  lap,  for  Christian 
purposes. 

And  so  the  days  rolled  on.  Raby  took  into  his  head  to  repair  the 
old  church,  and  be  married  in  it.  This  crotchet  postponed  his  happiness 
for  some  months. 

But  the  days  and  weeks  rolled  on. 

Raby  became  Sheriff  of  the  county. 

Coventry  got  a  little  better,  and  moved  to  the  next  villa. 

Then  Grace  returned  at  once  to  "  Woodbine  Villa ;  "  but  she  still 
paid  charitable  visits  with  Sister  Gratiosa,  to  the  wreck  whose  name 
she  bore. 

She  was  patient. 

But  Little,  the  man  of  action,  began  to  faint. 
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He  decided  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
distract  his  mind. 

When  he  communicated  this  resolve,  Grace  sighed. 

"The  last  visit  there  was  disastrous,"  said  she.  "But,"  recovering 
herself,  "  we  cannot  be  deceived  again,  nor  doubt  each  other's  constancy 
again."  So  she  sighed,  but  consented. 

Coventry  heard  of  it,  and  chuckled  inwardly.  He  felt  sure  that  in 
time  he  should  wear  out  his  rival's  patience. 

A  week  or  two  more,  and  Little  named  the  very  day  for  sailing. 

The  assizes  came  on.  The  Sheriff  met  the  Judges  with  great  pomp, 
and  certain  observances  which  had  gone  out.  This  pleased  the  Chief 
Justice ;  he  had  felt  a  little  nervous  ;  Kaby's  predecessor  had  met  him  in 
a  carriage  and  pair  and  no  outriders,  and  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  fine 
the  said  Sheriff  10(K.  for  so  disrespecting  the  Crown  in  his  person. 

So  now  alluding  to  this,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Sheriff,  I  am  glad  to  find  you 
hold  by  old  customs,  and  do  not  grudge  outward  observances  to  the 
Queen's  Justices. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Sheriff,  "  I  can  hardly  show  enough  respect  to 
justice  and  learning,  when  they  visit  us  in  the  name  of  my  Sovereign." 

"  That  is  very  well  said,  Mr.  Sheriff,"  said  my  lord. 

The  Sheriff  bowed. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  so  pleased  with  his  appearance,  and  his  re- 
spectful, yet  dignified  manner,  that  he  conversed  with  him  repeatedly 
during  the  pauses  of  the  trials. 

Little  was  cording  his  boxes  for  America  when  Kansome  burst  in  on 
him,  and  said,  "  Come  into  court ;  come  into  court.  Shifty  Dick  will  be 
up  directly." 

Little  objected  that  he  was  busy ;  but  Eansome  looked  so  mortified, 
that  he  consented,  and  was  just  in  in  time  to  see  Eichard  Martin,  alias 
Lord  Daventree,  alias  Tom  Pain,  alias  Sir  Henry  Gulstone,  alias  the 
Quaker,  alias  Shifty  Dick,  &c.  &c.,  appear  at  the  bar. 

The  indictment  was  large,  and  charged  the  prisoner  with  various  frauds 
of  a  felonious  character,  including  his  two  frauds  on  the  "  Gosshawk." 

Counsel  made  a  brief  exposition  of  the  facts,  and  then  went  into  the 
evidence.  But  here  the  strict,  or,  as  some  think,  pedantic  rules  of  English 
evidence  befriended  the  prisoner,  and  the  Judge  objected  to  certain  testi- 
mony on  which  the  prosecution  had  mainly  relied.  As  for  the  evidence 
of  coining,  the  flood  had  swept  all  that  away. 

Ransome,  who  was  eager  for  a  conviction,  began  to  look  blue. 

But  presently  a  policeman,  who  had  been  watching  the  prisoner,  came 
and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

Up  started  Ransome,  wrote  the  Crown  solicitor  a  line,  begging  him  to 
keep  the  case  on  its  legs  anyhow,  for  half-an-hour,  and  giving  his  reason. 
He  then  dashed  off  in  a  cab. 

The  case  proceeded,  under  discouraging  remarks  from  the  Judge,  most 
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of  them  addressed  to  the  evidence  :  but  he  also  hinted  that  the  indictment 
was  rather  loosely  drawn. 

At  last  the  Attorney-General,  who  led,  began  to  consult  with  his  junior 
whether  they  could  hope  for  a  conviction. 

But  now  there  was  a  commotion ;  then  heads  were  put  together,  and, 
to  the  inexpressible  surprise  of  young  Little  and  of  the  Sheriff,  Grace 
Coventry  was  put  into  the  witness-box. 

At  the  sight  of  her  the  learned  judge,  who  was,  like  most  really 
great  lawyers,  a  keen  admirer  of  beautiful  women,  woke  up,  and  became 
interested. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries,  counsel  requested  her  to  look  at  that 
man,  and  say  whether  she  knew  him. 

Grace  looked,  and  recognized  him.  "Yes,"  said  she,  "it  is  Mr. 
Beresford:  he  is  a  clergyman." 

Whereupon  there  was  a  loud  laugh. 

Counsel.  "  What  makes  you  think  he  is  a  clergyman  ?" 

Witness.  "  I  have  seen  him  officiate.  It  was  he  who  married  me  to 
Mr. ."  Here  she  caught  sight  of  Henry,  and  stopped,  blushing. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  the  judge,  keenly.  "  Did  you  say  that  man 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony  over  you  ?  ' ' 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  When  and  where  was  that  ?  " 

She  gave  the  time  and  place  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  register  of  that  parish." 

"  Let  me  save  you  the  trouble,"  said  the  prisoner.  "  Your  lordship's 
time  has  been  wasted  enough  with  falsehoods  :  I  will  not  waste  it  further 
by  denying  the  truth.  The  fact  is,  my  lord,  I  was  always  a  great  church- 
goer" (a  laugh),  "  and  I  was  disgusted  with  the  way  in  which  the  clergy 
deliver  the  Liturgy,  and  with  their  hollow  discourses,  that  don't  go  home 
to  men's  bosoms.  Vanity  whispered,  '  You  could  do  better.'  I  applied 
for  the  curacy  of  St.  Peter's.  I  obtained  it.  I  gave  universal  satisfaction  ; 
and  no  wonder  ;  my  heart  was  in  the  work ;  I  trembled  at  the  responsi- 
bility I  had  undertaken.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  united  that  young  lady  in  holy 
matrimony  to  one  Frederick  Coventry.  I  had  no  sooner  done  it,  than  I 
began  to  realize  that  a  clergyman  is  something  more  than  a  reader  and  a 
preacher.  Kemorse  seized  me.  My  penitence,  once  awakened,  was  sincere. 
I  retired  from  the  sacred  office  I  had  usurped — with  much  levity,  I  own, 
but,  as  heaven  is  my  witness,  with  no  guilty  intent." 

The  Judge  to  Grace.  "  Did  you  ever  see  the  prisoner  on  any  other 
occasion  ?  " 

Grace.  "  Only  once.  He  called  on  me  after  my  marriage.-  He  left 
the  town  soon  after." 

The  Judge  then  turned  to  Grace,  and  said,  with  considerable  feeling, 
"  It  would  be  unkind  to  disguise  the  truth  from  you.  You  must  petition 
Parliament  to  sanction  this  marriage  by  a  distinct  enactment ;  it  is  the 
invariable  course,  and  Parliament  has  never  refused  to  make  these 
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marriages  binding.      Until   then,  pray  understand   that   you   are   Miss 
Garden  and  not  Mrs.  Coventry." 

The  witness  clasped  her  hands  above  her  head,  uttered  a  loud  scream 
of  joy,  and  was  removed  all  but  insensible  from  the  box. 

The  Judge  looked  amazed.  The  Sheriff  whispered,  "  Her  husband  is 
a  greater  scoundrel  than  this  prisoner." 

Soon  after  this  the  Judge  withdrew  to  luncheon,  and  took  the  Sheriff 
along  with  him.  "  Mr.  Sheriff,"  said  he,  "you  said  something  to  me  in 
court  I  hardly  understood." 

Then  Raby  gave  the  Judge  a  brief  outline  of  the  whole  story,  and,  in 
a  voice  full  of  emotion,  asked  his  advice. 

The  Judge  smiled  at  this  bit  of  simplicity;  but  his  heart  had  been 
touched,  and  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Raby.  "Mr.  Sheriff,"  said  he, 
"  etiquette  forbids  me  to  advise  you " 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  lord." 

"But  humanity  suggests Tell  me,  now,  does  this  Coventry  hold 

to  her  ?     Will  he  petition  Parliament  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  possible,  nay  lord." 

"  Humph  !  Get  a  special  licence,  and  marry  Grace  Garden  to  Henry 
Little,  and  have  the  marriage  consummated.  Don't  lose  a  day,  nor  an 
hour.  I  will  not  detain  you,  Mr.  Sheriff." 

Raby  took  the  hint,  and  soon  found  Henry,  and  told  him  the  advice 
he  had  got.  He  set  him  to  work  to  get  the  licence,  and,  being  resolved  to 
stand  no  nonsense,  he  drove  to  Grace,  and  invited  her  to  Raby  Hall.  "  I 
am  to  be  married  this  week,"  said  he,  "  and  you  must  be  at  the  wedding." 

Grace  thought  he  would  be  hurt  if  she  refused,  so  she  coloured  a  little, 
but  consented. 

She  packed  up,  with  many  a  deep  sigh,  things  fit  for  a  wedding,  and 
Raby  drove  her  home.  He  saw  her  to  her  room,  and  then  had  a  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Little,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Henry's  mother 
received  her  with  well-feigned  cordiality. 

Next  day  Henry  came  to  dinner,  and,  after  dinner,  the  lovers  were  left 
alone.  This,  too,  had  been  arranged  beforehand. 

Henry  told  her  he  was  going  to  ask  her  a  great  favour  ;  would  she 
consider  all  they  had  suffered,  and,  laying  aside  childish  delays,  be  married 
to  him  in  the  old  church  to-morrow,  along  with  Mr.  Raby  and  Jael 
Dence  ? 

Oh  then  she  trembled,  and  blushed,  and  hesitated ;  and  faltered 
out,  "  What,  all  in  a  moment  like  that  ?  what  would  your  mother  think 
of  me?" 

Henry  ran  for  his  mother,  and  brought  her  into  the  room. 

"  Mother,"  said  he,  "  Grace  wants  to  know  what  you  will  think  of 
her,  if  she  should  lay  aside  humbug  and  marry  me  to-morrow  ?  " 

Mrs.  Little  replied,  ' '  I  shall  say,  here  is  a  dear  child,  who  has  seen 
what  misery  may  spring  from  delay,  and  so  now  she  will  not  coquet  with 
her  own  happiness,  nor  trifle  with  yours." 
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"  No,  no,"  said  Grace  :  "  only  tell  me  you  will  forgive  my  folly,  and 
love  me  as  your  child." 

Mrs.  Little  caught  her  in  her  arms,  and,  in  that  attitude,  Grace  gave 
her  hand  to  Henry,  and  whispered  "  Yes." 

Next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  two  couples  went  to  the  old  church, 
and  walked  up  the  aisle  to  the  altar.  Grace  looked  all  around.  Baby 
had  effaced  every  trace  of  Henry's  sacrilege  from  the  building :  but  not 
from  the  heart  of  her  whose  life  he  had  saved  on  that  very  spot. 

She  stood  at  the  altar,  weeping  at  the  recollections  the  place  revived, 
but  they  were  tears  of  joy.  The  parson  of  the  parish,  a  white-haired  old 
man,  the  model  of  a  pastor,  married  the  two  couples  according  to  the  law 
of  England. 

Raby  took  his  wife  home,  more  majorum. 

Little  whirled  his  prize  off  to  Scotland,  and  human  felicity  has  seldom 
equalled  his  and  his  bride's. 

Yet,  in  the  rapture  of  conjugal  bliss,  she  did  not  forget  duty  and 
filial  affection.  She  wrote  a  long  and  tender  letter  to  her  father,  telling 
him  how  it  all  happened,  and  hoping  that  she  should  soon  be  settled, 
and  then  he  would  come  and  live  with  her  and  her  adored  husband. 

Mr.  Garden  was  delighted  with  this  letter,  which,  indeed,  was  one 
gush  of  love  and  happiness.  He  told  Coventry  what  had  taken  place,  and 
counselled  patience. 

Coventry  broke  out  into  curses.  He  made  wonderful  efforts  for  a  man 
in  his  condition  ;  he  got  lawyers  to  prepare  a  petition  to  Parliament ;  he 
had  the  register  inspected,  and  found  that  the  Shifty  had  married  two  poor 
couples  ;  he  bribed  them  to  join  in  his  petition,  and  inserted  in  it  that,  in 
consideration  of  this  marriage,  he  had  settled  a  certain  farm  and  buildings 
on  his  wife  for  her  separate  use,  and  on  her  heirs  for  ever. 

The  petition  was  read  in  Parliament,  and  no  objection  taken.  It  was 
considered  a  matter  of  course. 

But,  a  few  days  afterwards,  one  of  the  lawyers  in  the  House,  primed 
by  a  person  whose  name  I  am  not  free  to  mention,  recurred  to  the  subject, 
and  said  that,  as  regarded  one  of  these  couples,  too  partial  a  statement 
had  been  laid  before  the  House ;  he  was  credibly  informed  that  the  parties 
had  separated  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  and  that  the  bride  had 
since  been  married,  according  to  law,  to  a  gentleman  who  possessed  her 
affections,  and  had  lived  with  him  ever  since  the  said  marriage. 

On  this  another  lawyer  got  up,  and  said  that  "  if  that  was  so,  the 
petition  must  be  abandoned.  Parliament  was  humane,  and  would  protect 
an  illegal  marriage  per  se,  but  not  an  illegal  marriage  competing  with  a 
legal  one.  That  would  be  to  tamper  with  the  law  of  England,  and, 
indeed,  with  morality;  would  compel  a  woman  to  adultery  in  her  own 
despite." 

This  proved  a  knock-down  blow ;  and  the  petition  was  dropped,  as 
respected  Frederick  Coventry  and  Grace  Little.' 

Coventry's  farm  was  returned  to  him,  and  the  settlement  cancelled. 
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Little  sent  Ransome  to  him  with  certain  memoranda,  and  warned  him 
to  keep  quiet,  or  he  would  be  indicted  for  felony. 

He  groaned,  and  submitted. 

He  lives  still,  to  expiate  his  crimes. 

While  I  write  these  lines,  there  still  stands  at  Poma  Bridge  one 
disembowelled  house,  to  mark  that  terrible  flood  :  and,  even  so,  this 
human  survivor  lives,  a  wreck.  ' '  Below  the  waist  an  inert  mass  ;  above 
it,  a  raging,  impotent,  despairing  criminal."  He  often  prays  for  death. 
Since  he  can  pray  for  anything,  let  us  hope  he  will  one  day  pray  for 
penitence,  and  life  everlasting. 

Little  built  a  house  in  the  suburbs  leading  to  Kaby  Hall.  There  is  a 
forge  in  the  yard,  in  which  the  inventor  perfects  his  inventions  with  his 
own  hand.  He  is  a  wealthy  man,  and  will  be  wealthier,  for  he  lives 
prudently  and  is  never  idle. 

Mr.  Garden  lives  with  him.  Little  is  too  happy  with  Grace  to  bear 
malice  against  her  father. 

Grace  is  lovelier  than  ever,  and  blissfully  happy  in  the  husband  she 
adores,  and  two  lovely  children. 

Guy  Raby  no  longer  calls  life  one  disappointment :  he  has  a  loving 
and  prudent  wife,  and  loves  her  as  she  deserves  ;  his  olive  branches  are 
rising  fast  around  him  ;  and  as  sometimes  happens  to  a  Benedict  of  his 
age  who  has  lived  soberly,  he  looks  younger,  feels  younger,  talks  younger, 
and  behaves  younger,  than  he  did  ten  years  before  he  married.  He  is 
quite  unconscious  that  he  has  departed  from  his  favourite  theories,  in 
wedding  a  yeoman's  daughter.  On  the  contrary,  he  believes  he  has 
acted  on  a  system,  and  crossed  the  breed  so  judiciously  as  to  attain 
greater  physical  perfection  by  means  of  a  herculean  dam,  yet  retain  that 
avitam  fidem,  or  traditional  loyalty,  which  (to  use  his  own  words)  "is 
born  both  in  Rabies  and  Dences,  as  surely  as  a  high-bred  setter  comes 
into  the  world  with  a  nose  for  game." 

Mrs.  Little  has  rewarded  Doctor  Amboyne's  patience  and  constancy. 
They  have  no  children  of  their  own,  so  they  claim  all  the  young  Littles 
and  Rabies,  present  and  to  come  ;  and  the  Doctor  has  bound  both  the 
young  women  by  a  solemn  vow  to  teach  them,  at  an  early  age,  the  art  of 
putting  themselves  into  his  place,  her  place,  their  place.  He  has  con- 
vinced these  young  mothers  that  this  "  great  transmigratory  art,"  although 
it  comes  of  itself  only  to  a  few  superior  minds,  can  be  taught  to  vast 
numbers ;  and  he  declares  that,  were  it  to  be  taught  as  generally  as 
reading  and  writing,  that  teaching  alone  would  quadruple  the  intelligence 
of  mankind,  and  go  far  to  double  its  virtue. 

But  time  flies,  and  space  contracts  :  the  words  and  the  deeds  of 
Amboyne,  are  they  not  written  in  the  Amboyniana  ? 

One  foggy  night,  the  house  of  a  non-union  fender-grinder  was  blown 
up  with  gunpowder,  and  not  the  workman  only — the  mildest  and  most 
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inoffensive  man  I  ever  talked  with — but  certain  harmless  women  and 
innocent  children,  who  had  done  nothing  to  offend  the  Union,  were  all 
but  destroyed.  The  same  barbarous  act  had  been  committed  more  than 
once  before,  and  with  more  bloody  results,  but  had  led  to  no  large  con- 
sequences— carebat  quia  vate  sacro  ;  but  this  time  there  happened  to  be  a 
vates  in  the  place,  to  wit,  an  honest  intrepid  journalist,  with  a  mind  in 
advance  of  his  age.  He  came,  he  looked,  he  spoke  to  the  poor  shaken 
creatures — one  of  them  shaken  for  life,  and  doomed  now  to  start  from 
sleep  at  every  little  sound  till  she  sleeps  for  ever — and  the  blood  in  his 
brave  heart  boiled.  The  felony  was  publicly  reprobated,  and  with  horror, 
by  the  Union,  which  had,  nevertheless,  hired  the  assassins  ;  but  this  well- 
worn  lie  did  not  impose  on  the  vates,  or  chronicler  ahead  of  his  time. 
He  went  round  to  all  the  manufacturers,  and  asked  them  to  speak  out. 
They  durst  not,  for  their  lives  ;  but  closed  all  doors,  and  then,  with  bated 
breath,  and  all  the  mien  of  slaves  well  trodden  down,  hinted  where  infor- 
mation might  be  had.  Thereupon  the  vates  aforesaid — Holdfast  yclept — 
went  from  scent  to  scent,  till  he  dropped  on  a  discontented  grinder, 
with  fish-like  eyes,  who  had  been  in  "many  a  night-job."  This  man 
agreed  to  split,  on  two  conditions  :  he  was  to  receive  a  sum  of  money, 
and  to  be  sent  into  another  hemisphere,  since  his  life  would  not  be  worth 
a  straw,  if  he  told  the  truth  about  the  Trades  in  this  one.  His  terms 
were  accepted,  and  then  he  made  some  tremendous  revelations ;  and, 
with  these  in  his  possession,  Holdfast  wrote  leader  upon  leader,  to  prove 
that  the  Unions  must  have  been  guilty  of  every  Trade  outrage  that  had 
taken  place  Jbr  years  in  the  district ;  but  adroitly  concealing  that  he  had 
positive  information. 

Grotait  replied  incautiously,  and  got  worsted  before  the  public.  The 
ablest  men,  if  not  writers,  are  unwise  to  fence  with  writers. 

Holdfast  received  phonetic  letters  threatening  his  life  ;  he  acknowledged 
them  in  his  journal,  and  invited  the  writers  to  call. 

He  loaded  a  revolver  and  went  on  writing  the  leaders  with  a  finger  on 
the  trigger.  California  !  Oh  dear,  no,  the  very  centre  of  England. 

Eansome  co-operated  with  him  and  collected  further  evidence,  and 
then  Holdfast  communicated  privately  with  a  portion  of  the  London  press, 
and  begged  them  to  assist  him  to  obtain  a  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry, 
in  which  case  he  pledged  himself  to  prove  that  a  whole  string  of  murders 
and  outrages  had  been  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the  very  Unions  which 
had  publicly  repudiated  them  in  eloquent  terms,  and  been  believed. 

The  London  Press  took  this  up  ;  two  or  three  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  wild,  eccentric  men,  who  would  not  betray  their  country  to 
secure  their  re-election  to  some  dirty  borough,  sided  with  outraged  law  ; 
and  by  these  united  efforts  a  Commission  was  obtained.  The  Commission 
sat,  and,  being  conducted  with  rare  skill  and  determination,  squeezed  out 
of  an  incredible  mass  of  perjury  some  terrible  truths,  whose  discovery 
drew  eloquent  leaders  from  the  journals  :  these  filled  simple  men,  who  love 
their  country,  with  a  hope  that  the  Government  of  this  nation  would  shake 
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off  its  lethargy,  and  take  stringent  measures  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  against  so  cruel  and  cowardly  a  conspiracy,  and  to  deprive  the 
workmen,  in  their  differences  with  the  masters,  of  an  unfair  and  sanguinary 
weapon,  which  the  masters  could  use  hut  never  have  as  yet ;  and,  by  using 
which,  the  workmen  do  themselves  no  lasting  good,  and,  indeed,  have 
driven  whole  trades  and  much  capital  out  of  the  oppressed  districts,  to 
their  own  great  loss. 

That  hope,  though  not  extinct,  is  fainter  now  than  it  was.  Matters 
seem  going  all  the  other  way.  An  honest,  independent  man,  who  did 
honour  to  the  Senate,  has  lost  his  seat  solely  for  not  conniving  at  these 
Trade  outrages,  which  the  hypocrites,  who  have  voted  him  out,  pretend 
to  denounce.  Foul  play  is  still  rampant  and  triumphant.  Its  victims 
were  sympathized  with  for  one  short  day,  when  they  bared  their  wounds 
to  the  Royal  Commissioners  ;  but  that  sympathy  has  deserted  them  :  they 
are  now  hidden  in  holes  and  corners  from  their  oppressors,  and  have  to 
go  by  false  names,  and  are  kept  out  of  work  ;  for  odisse  quern  lessens  is  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  their  oppressors.  Not  so  the  assassins :  they 
flourish.  I  have  seen  with  these  eyes  one  savage  murderer  employed  at 
high  wages,  while  a  man  he  all  but  destroyed  is  refused  work  on  all 
hands,  and  was  separated  by  dire  poverty  from  another  scarred  victim,  his 
wife,  till  I  brought  them  together.  Again,  I  have  seen  a  wholesale  murderer 
employed  on  the  very  machine  he  had  been  concerned  in  blowing  up, 
employed  on  it  at  the  wages  of  three  innoxious  curates.  And  I  find  this 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  "  No  punishment  but  for  already  punished 
innocence  ;  no  safety  but  for  triumphant  crime." 

The  Executive  is  fast  asleep  in  the  matter — or  it  would  long  ago  have 
planted  the  Manchester  district  with  a  hundred  thousand  special  constables 
— and  the  globule  of  legislation  now  prescribed  to  Parliament,  though 
excellent  in  certain  respects,  is  null  in  others,  would,  if  passed  into  law, 
rather  encourage  the  intimidation  of  one  man  by  twenty,  and  make  him 
starve  his  family  to  save  his  skin — cruel  alternative — and  would  not 
seriously  check  the  darker  and  more  bloody  outrages,  nor  prevent  their 
spreading  from  their  present  populous  centres  all  over  the  land.  Seeing 
these  things  I  have  drawn  my  pen  against  cowardly  assassination  and 
sordid  tyranny  :  I  have  taken  a  few  undeniable  truths,  out  of  many,  and 
have  laboured  to  make  my  readers  realize  those  appalling  facts  of  the 
day,  which  most  men  know,  but  not  one  in  a  thousand  comprehends, 
and  not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  realizes,  until  Fiction  —  which, 
whatever  you  may  have  been  told  to  the  contrary,  is  the  highest,  widest, 
noblest,  and  greatest  of  all  the  arts — comes  to  his  aid,  studies,  penetrates, 
digests,  the  hard  facts  of  chronicles  and  blue-books,  and  makes  their 
dry  bones  live. 


<!)ur 

APROPOS  OF  DRAMATIC  CENSORSHIP. 


THERE  was  not  an  author,  journalist,  or  playwright  in  Paris  but  knew 
Monsieur  Buche — "  Monsieur  Buche,  de  1'Academie  Francaise,"  as  he 
styled  himself  on  his  books;  "le  savant  Monsieur  Buche,"  as  he  was 
called  by  his  friends  ;  "  the  great  Monsieur  Buche,"  as  he  was  derisively 
termed  by  a  number  of  us  good-for-nothing  small  fry,  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  talk  lightly  of  a  person  of  his  merit,  but  laughed  at  him,  his 
works,  and  his  bun-brown  coat,  as  if  he  and  his  belongings  were  fit  themes 
for  jesting,  instead  of  being  the  eminently  staid,  discreet,  and  venerable 
institutions  they  were. 

Monsieur  Buche — who  was  close  upon  seventy,  and  had  always  been 
close  upon  seventy  ever  since  mankind  could  remember — Monsieur  Buche 
had  a  collection  of  aphorisms,  which  he  drew  out  from  the  recesses  of  his 
inner  self  as  occasion  served  him,  and  launched  with  majestuous  gravity 
in  the  face  of  the  rising  generation.  It  was  a  solemn  thing  to  hear  him 
ejaculate,  "  caLumny,  I  despise,"  laying  a  particular  stress  upon  the  letter 
L,  as  if  to  mark  his  settled  conviction  that  calumny  is  not  derived  from 
the  substantive  cnlumnia,  as  certain  among  the  ignorant  do  vainly  boast, 
but  is  a  composite  noun,  formed  from  the  words  cnleo,  to  warm  or  to 
scald,  and  umtnun,  contraction  of  liumanum  or  houiinem,  an  intelligent 
biped  of  the  male  gender.  I  have  heard  him  explain  his  theory  on  this 
subject  with  great  precision  to  two  philosophers  and  a.grammarian,  and, 
although  the  grammarian  looked  puzzled,  I  am  convinced  M.  Buche  was 
in  the  right,  for  M.  Buche  was  unavoidably  right  in  all  that  he  said  and 
did  ;  and  if  others  did  not  think  so,  he  himself  always  did,  which  is  quite 
as  conclusive,  and  every  whit  as  satisfactory. 

M.  Buche  was  a  Senator  as  well  as  an  Academician,  and  everybody 
seemed  to  think  it  perfectly  proper  that  he  should  be  in  the  Senate,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  other  assembly  where  there  was  high  pay  to  be  had  and 
small  work  to  be  done.  It  is  true  that  when  people  came  to  be  asked 
what  were  M.  Buche 's  special  claims  to  sit  in  embroidered  clothing  and 
legislate  for  his  fellows,  they  were  often  at  a  loss  to  explain  ;  but  a  good 
many  got  over  the  difficulty  by  saying  they  supposed  M.  Buche  was  in 
the  Senate  because  he  was  in  the  Academy — an  excellent  reason  if  ever 
there  was  one,  for,  as  not  a  soul  on  earth  knew  why  it  was  that  M.  Buche 
had  been  made  an  Academician,  everybody  was  naturall  afraid  to  ask,  lest 
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such  a  display  of  ignorance  should  draw  down  public  contempt  on  the 
querist  and  cause  him  to  be  slighted  and  held  up  to  contumely.  The  fact 
is,  M.  Buche  was  one  of  those  men  who  make  their  way  into  the  snug 
nooks  and  holes  of  the  social  edifice  by  the  same  mysterious  but  never- 
failing  process  which  brings  mice  into  the  interstices  of  our  dwelling- 
houses  and  well-fed  spiders  into  the  secret  corners  thereof.  How  come 
the  mice  there,  and  how  the  spiders,  nobody  can  tell ;  and  so  it  was  with 
M.  Buche.  The  only  thing  people  knew  for  certain  was,  that  so  sure  as 
ever  there  was  a  well-lined  sinecure  to  be  filled,  or  a  cozy  profit-yielding 
berth  to  be  disposed  of,  so  sure  did  the  figure  of  the  "  savant  M.  Buche  " 
loom  upon  the  horizon  with  its  bun-brown  coat,  gold-rimmed  spectacles, 
stiff-starched  gill-collar,  and  a  look  that  seemed  to  say,  "Who  so  fit  as 
I  to  possess  this  sinecure  ?  who  so  presumptuous  as  to  question  my  right 
to  it  ?  "  I  hasten  to  remark  that  as  a  rule  nobody  ever  did  question  the 
right  of  M.  Buche  either  to  the  honours  he  possessed  already,  or  to  any 
others  for  which  he  might  feel  an  appetite  by-and-by.  Once,  to  be  sure, 
a  miserable  journalist — one  of  those  degraded  individuals  who  respect 
nothing — was  ill-advised  enough  to  hint  that  there  might  be  no  harm  in 
inquiring  what  M.  Buche  had  done  that  he  should  finger  so  much  public 
money ;  but  at  this  the  outcry  was  so  loud  and  general,  and  the  words 
"envy,"  "slander,"  "malice,"  were  so  universally  showered  down,  that 
the  shameless  writer  was  reduced  to  silence,  M.  Buche  the  while  heaping 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head  by  declaring  with  noble  magnanimity  that  "he 
bore  no  rancour,  for  that  the  man  was  probably  only  an  imbecile." 

It  was  M.  Buche  who,  at  the  Friday  meetings  of  the  Academy,*  was 
wont  to  read  papers  "  on  the  decline  of  modern  literature  " — sorts  of  dirges 
in  prose,  uttered  in  tones  of  mournful  grandeur  and  strenuously  applauded 
by  M.  Buche's  colleagues,  many  of  whom  understood  not  a  word  of  what 
they  heard,  but  of  course  clapped  their  hands  the  loudest  so  as  not  to  be 
taken  for  simpletons.  Now  and  then  M.  Buche  would  be  induced  to  read 
one  of  these  valuable  papers  in  public,  either  in  a  drawing-room  or  lecture- 
room,  and  on  such  occasions  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  watch  the  enthusiasm 
which  his  words  excited  amongst  his  audience.  If  the  lecture  was  a  paying 
one  the  tickets  fetched  a  premium,  and  from  the  moment  when  M.  Buche 
stood  up  to  the  moment  when  he  sat  down,  one  could  hear  on  all  sides 
such  exclamations  as  "  Ah  !  "  "  Hear,  hear  !  "  "How  true  !  "  "  Admir- 


*  I  have  no  need  to  remind  my  readers  that  the  Academic  Franqaise  is  composed 
of  forty  members,  who  are  supposed  to  represent  the  elite  of  the  literary  profession. 
The  Academy  was  instituted  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  for  the  nominal  purpose  of 
inditing  a  correct  dictionary  of  the  French  language  ;  and  it  must  please  the  Cardinal 
to  see  how  rapidly  this  work  is  progressing,  for,  up  to  the  present,  that  is,  after  two 
hundred  and  forty  years'  labour,  the  Academicians  have  got  as  far  as  the  letter  K,  which 
encourages  one  to  hope  that  they  may  reach  Z  in  about  three  hundred  years  from  this 
date.  By  that  time,  however,  as  most  of  the  words  in  the  early  part  of  the  dictionary 
will  have  become  obsolete,  the  Academy  will  probably  think  it  worth  while  to  devote 
another  few  centuries  or  so  to  the  composition  of  an  explanatory  appendix. 
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able !  "  or,  especially  from  certain  old  ladies  who  dabbled  in  literature, 
and  were  not  so  keenly  appreciated  by  a  short-sighted  public  as,  by  their 
own  demonstration,  they  should  have  been.  There  were  several  popular 
journalists  and  authors,  too,  who  attended  M.  Buche's  lectures  ;  and  it 
has  more  than  once  occurred  to  me  to  observe  the  attitude  of  these  gentle- 
men whilst  the  Academician  was  inveighing  with  stern  indignation  against 
the  flippancy  of  modern  literature.  I  avow  with  humility  that  I  myself 
am  no  judge  of  literature,  for,  to  my  unenlightened  mind,  many  of  these 
popular  writers  had  more  talent  in  their  little  finger's  end  than  M.  Buche 
in  his  whole  person,  bun-brown  coat  included ;  and  I  would  have  given  a 
great  deal  to  see  one  of  them  get  up  and  call  M.  Buche  a  worn-out  mummy, 
or  offer  to  fight  him,  or  do  something  equally  scandalous.  But,  I  repeat, 
this  only  proves  the  perverse  and  benighted  state  of  my  intellect.  The 
popular  authors,  who  were  better  bred  than  I,  usually  took  their  castiga- 
tion  very  meekly.  When  M.  Buche  frowned  at  novels  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  at  newspapers,  when  he  talked  of  journalism  "  as  the  idle 
occupation  of  frivolous  minds,"  and  described  novelists  as  "men  who 
entice  the  public  from  the  healthy  pabulum  of  sound  literature  by  the 
culpable  allurements  of  unsubstantial  fiction;"  when  he  said  all  this  and  a 
good  deal  besides,  wielding  the  rod  as  if  he  had  been  specially  delegated 
by  Providence  to  perform  this  duty :  I  vow  it  upon  my  word  there  was  not 
a  soul  who  laughed  ;  nay,  more,  I  am  persuaded  of  this,  that  if  anybody 
had  stood  up  and  proclaimed  aloud  that  M.  Buche  himself  had  once 
written  a  novel,  the  whole  first  edition  of  which  was  still  lying  untouched 
upon  the  shelves  at  his  publisher's,  there  would  have  been  a  unanimous 
hooting,  and  the  libeller  would  have  been  hustled  and  ignominiously  thrust 
out  by  the  neck  and  bowled  into  the  gutter. 

Naturally,  M.  Buche  was  an  Imperialist,  and  had  been  so  ever  since 
the  2nd  December,  1851.  He  voted  with  the  Right  (that  is,  with  the 
majority)  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  seldom  missed  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  some  of  his  pet  aphorisms  upon  the  decline  of  contemporary 
literature  into  the  speeches  he  delivered  from  the  tribuner  It  was  currently 
reported,  however,  that  once  upon  a  time  M.  Buche  had  been  a  liberal, 
a  mild  liberal  according  to  some,  an  out-and-out  radical-republican 
according  to  others.  There  were  even  a  few  who  went  the  length  of 
asserting  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  presumed  liberalism  that 
M.  Buche  had  been  able  to  make  such  excellent  head-way  when  he  first 
started  on  his  career.  But  this  liberalism — even  if  true — was  a  thing  so 
far  distant,  and  the  memory  of  it  so  extremely  distasteful  to  M.  Buche, 
that  all  right-minded  people  were  agreed  in  covering  it  carefully  over  and 
avoiding  allusions  to  it.  Enough  was  it,  for  the  present,  that  M.  Buche 
was  a  Bonapartist,  and  likely  to  remain  so  until  there  was  a  change  of 
dynasty.  The  rest  concerned  nobody.  As  M.  Buche  himself  said  in  one 
of  his  remarkable  speeches,  "  il  iiy  a  que  les  sots,  Messieurs,  qui  ne 
<-}iti)i</eiit  jamais.  3Ioi  memej'ai  chfinye  :  inais  en  tout  etat  de  cause  je  puts 
me  ranter  de  ceci:  QUE  JE  suis  TOUJOUKS  RESTE  DU  BON  COTE."  And  this, 
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was  indeed  true,  for  whatever  else  might  be  reported  of  M.  Buche,  nobody 
could  gainsay  that  throughout  every  change  of  wind  and  weather  he  had 
always  remained  on  the  paying  side. 

II. 

Now,  after  all  that  precedes,  it  will  surprise  nobody  to  hear  that,  in 
addition  to  numerous  other  posts  he  held,  M.  Buche  had  been  appointed 
by  Government  to  the  exceedingly  delicate  and  difficult  functions  of  State 
Censor.  As  M.  Buche  notoriously  abominated  what  he  called  modern 
novels,  and  detested  still  more,  if  possible,  anything  that  resembled  a 
modern  play,  successive  Ministers  had  wisely  decided  that  he  was  the 
fittest  person  to  judge  of  such  works  impartially.  I  may  remark,  in 
passing,  that  it  is  this  luminous  spirit  of  discrimination  in  the  choice  of 
candidates  for  important  posts  which  has  served  to  make  the  name  of 
Government  so  extremely  popular  in  our  country,  and  secured  us  that 
happy  immunity  from  revolution  which  we  have  enjoyed  during  the 
present  century.  M.  Buche  was  one  of  twenty,  every  bit  as  competent  as 
himself,  who  met  together  two  or  three  times  a  week,  either  all  together 
or  in  batches,  to  hold  a  sort  of  Pie-powder  Court  over  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  their  contemporaries.  Imagine  a  score  of  most  antique  and 
venerable  stage-coaches  assembled  to  judge  the  performances  of  some 
modern  bicycles,  and  you  will  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the  jurisprudence 
to  be  got  out  of  this  model  tribunal.  So  long  as  only  novels  were  con- 
cerned, the  Censors  were  indulgent  enough :  for  at  most  they  could  only 
refuse  to  grant  the  estampille  *  to  a  book ;  and  this,  as  they  were  probably 
aware,  was  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  to  the  author.  But  when 
they  were  met  to  examine  a  play  it  was  another  matter  ;  and  they  might 
then  be  seen  in  their  glory.  Neither  genius,  nor  talent,  nor  reputation 
found  favour  in  their  sight.  Eroile  Augier  and  Victor  Hugo,  young  Dumas 
and  Sardou,  George  Sand  and  Barriere,  all  shared  the  common  lot.  Ah, 
ah  !  talent  and  reputation  indeed  !  What  were  talent  and  reputation  to 
twenty  old  gentlemen  armed  with  red- chalk  pencils  and  eager  to  show 
their  zeal  on  behalf  of  public  morality  ?  The  only  possible  chance  that 
an  author  could  have  of  getting  off  unscathed  was  to  confine  his  plot 
strictly  to  the  harmless  topics  of  seduction  and  adultery,  elopement  and 
murder  ;  but  if,  in  an  evil  moment,  a  dramatist  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
transgress  these  bounds  and  to  talk  of  politics  or  social  reforms — Oh  !  oh  ! 
it  was  then  that  the  Censors  bridled  up  with  their  scissors  and  pencils ; 
cutting  out  this  passage  and  blurring  that,  glaring  with  indignant  eyes 

*  Unless  a  book  have  received  the  estampille  (stamp)  of  the  Censorship,  it  can 
neither  be  sold  within  railway-stations,  nor  be  hawked  about  the  country  by  pedlers. 
At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  the  refusal  of  the  stamp  must  be  a  death-blow  to  any 
work  ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case.  If  the  Censorship,  decline  to  stamp  a  book  as  being 
immoral  or  subversive,  the  publisher  generally  sells  three  or  four  editions  within  the 
first  month. 
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Upon  the  culprit,  and  crying  out  in  scandalized  tones  about  the  profligacy 
of  the  present  age,  and  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  public  against 
insidious  forms  of  contamination. 

No  wonder  that,  with  such  intelligent  Censors  to  watch  over  us,'  the 
morals  of  my  countrymen  should  be  so  pure,  and  that  the  French  stage 
especially  should  be  so  universally  noted  for  everything  that  is  proper, 
exemplary,  and  pleasant ! 

I  am  coming  now  to  the  subject  of  my  narrative.  As  you  may  suppose, 
I  have  not  been  at  such  pains  to  introduce  M.  Buche  for  the  simple 
pleasure  of  telling  you  that  he  habitually  wore  a  bun-brown  coat,  and  that 
his  maxim  upon  things  in  general  was,  "Keep  to  the  weather  side." 
M.  Buche  may  have  been  a  great  man,  greater  than  anybody  else  in  the 
whole  French  Empire  ;  but  his  very  existence  might  perhaps  have  remained 
unknown  to  me  had  it  not  been  for  the  unpleasant  fact  that  I  was  one 
day  brought  into  contact  with  him — brought  into  contact  as  the  earthen- 
ware pot  in  the  fable  was  with  the  iron  pot,  very  considerably  to  its 
damage  and  not  a  little  to  its  mortification. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  a  friend  named  Theodore  Tremolin  who 
writes  poetry.  Wherefore  Tremolin  should  write  poetry  is  to  me  a 
mystery,  for  it  doesn't  pay  him,  and  there  are  many  other  trades,  such 
as  shoe-blacking  or  knife-grinding,  which  he  might  exercise  with  greater 
profit  to  himself  and  much  more  advantage  to  the  community.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  Tremolin  writes  poetry,  and  has  done  so  ever  since  he  was 
turned  loose  from  school,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  with  his  head  stuffed  full 
of  Horace,  and  his  boxes  crammed  with  prize-books,  proxime  accesserunts 
on  vellum,  and  other  trophies  of  a  liberal  education.  The  publishers  of 
Paris  know  Tremolin,  and  duck  down  side-streets  when  they  descry  him 
on  the  Boulevards.  He  has  a  shock  head  of  hair,  pockets  bulging  out 
with  manuscript,  boots  that  go  clip-clap  when  they  touch  the  pavement, 
and  a  general  air  of  being  out-at-elbows  and  ravenous.  Judged  by  the 
canons  of  respectability  which  have  force  of  law  amongst  grocers,  cheese- 
mongers, and  people  who  pay  their  rent,  Tremolin  would  be  set  down  as 
a  reprobate,  for  he  never  has  a  sou  in  his  pocket,  sleeps  where  he  can, 
dines  only  on  gala-days,  and  jokes  at  constituted  authorities.  This  last 
propensity  is  a  fatal  one,  for  it  makes  nine-tenths  of  the  population  avoid 
Tremolin  like  a  mad  dog.  What  security  can  there  be,  indeed,  in  the 
presence  of  an  individual  who  does  not  see  the  use  of  a  municipal 
councillor,  and  laughs  at  a  mayor  as  at  something  grotesque  and  fantastic  ? 
You  English  have  only  to  imagine  a  person  addicted  to  joking  at  vestry- 
men to  sympathize  heart  and  soul  with  those  orderly  Parisians  who 
classed  Tremolin  somewhat  higher  than  an  assassin,  but  infinitely  lower 
than  a  pickpocket. 

Well,  as  this  black  sheep  was  a  friend  of  mine,  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  end  by  imparting  to  me  a  taste  for  some  of  his  evil 
practices,  and  one  bright  morning  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  and 
I  had  been  living  six  months  together  ;  lodging  in  a  kind  of  garret  close 
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under  the  roof  on  the  sixth  floor,  and  writing  plays  which  we  carried 
furtively  to  managers'  letter-boxes  and  dropped  in  surreptitiously  when  it 
was  dark  and  we  were  sure  there  was  nobody  looking.  Tre"molin  was  for 
high  art,  and  would  have  had  me  write  tragedies  ;  for,  though  he  himself 
was  always  laughing  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  his  literary  mood 
was  essentially  lugubrious,  and  it  was  seldom  that  his  heroes  escaped 
death  by  strangulation.  But  on  this  point  my  personal  experience  stood 
me  in  good  stead.  I  had  had  three  tragedies  in  five  acts  refused  at  the 
Odeon,  and  was  consequently  able  to  assure  Tremolin  that  contemporary 
managers  were  altogether  wanting  in  taste  for  the  higher  branches  of  the 
drama.  I  cannot  say  that  this  greatly  intimidated  Tremolin ;  for  being  of 
a  bold  turn  of  mind,  he  would  have  cheerfully  persevered,  all  managers 
and  friends  notwithstanding.  But  he  showed  himself  amenable  to  reason, 
and,  on  being  properly  indoctrinated,  agreed  to  write  extravaganzas,  which, 
as  he  sagaciously  remarked,  were  often  mere  tragedies  with  the  frame 
changed.  "You  see,"  said  he,  "it  will  be  considered  a  very  funny  thing 
if  I  hang  half  my  people  in  the  last  act  of  a  burlesque,  and  as  for  the 
speeches  of  my  dramatis  persona1,  Kiny  Lear  and  Cinna  might  be  turned 
into  first-rate  farces  if  you  only  set  the  declamations  to  music  and  inter- 
calated break-downs  at  the  pathetic  bits." 

After  a  time,  however,  it  became  manifest  even  to  Tremolin  that  the 
art  of  bread-making  and  that  of  verse-making  have  no  sort  of  direct 
analogy,  and  that  there  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  knife-grinding  trade,  in  which  a  man  may  earn  two-and-sixpence  a  day 
and  go  to  sleep  at  night  with  a  quiet  conscience.  I  can  guess  what  it 
must  have  cost  Tremolin  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  for  he  would  rave 
about  Art  for  hours  without  stopping,  and  often  vowed,  with  a  hand  on 
his  waistcoat,  that  he  would  cleave  to  this  mistress  so  long  as  he  had 
a  crust  of  bread  left.  But  here  was  just  the  point :  for  after  six  months' 
in  our  garret  we  neither  of  us  had  crusts  of  bread ;  and  all  the  respectable 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  our  landlord  included,  spoke  of  us  as  a  pair 
of  lazy  stay-at-home  vagabonds,  who  ought  to  be  set  to  break  stones  to 
learn  what  hard  work  was.  One  day  poor  Tremolin,  who  had  been 
looking  at  me  ruefully  for  a  few  minutes,  threw  down  his  pen  and  said, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "This  beats  me,  Victor;  I  see  it  won't 
do  !  I  vote  we  go  and  enlist." 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  from  our  window  on 
the  sixth  floor  we  could  hear  the  rumbling  of  a  long  line  of  carriages 
drawn  up  outside  the  Senate,  where  his  Excellency  the  President  was 
giving  a  grand  dinner-party.  We  were  in  early  spring  :  the  sun  was  just 
setting  over  Paris-;  and  as  we  got  up  and  looked  down  the  street,  leaning 
side  by  side  against  the  window-sill,  we  could  descry,  like  small  dots  on 
the  pavement  below,  a  fine  sprinkling  of  comfortable  citizens  taking  their 
evening  airing  with  that  leisurely  gait  peculiar  to  men  who  have  eaten  and 
are  filled.  By  a  stretch  of  imagination  we  fancied  we  could  see  the  faces  of 
the  Senators,  Ambassadors.  Ministers,  and  Deputies,  who  were  going  to  his 
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Excellency's  banquet.  They,  too,  seemed  comfortable,  and  replete  by 
anticipation.  As  M.  Buche  was  a  Senator,  he  of  course  was  amongst  the 
guests,  but  we  did  not  know  him  then,  and  so  could  take  no  note  of  his 
bun-brown  brougham  with  its  bun-brown  horses  and  its  brown-clad  coach- 
man, all  as  solemn  and  magnificent  as  it  behoved  the  belonging  of  such 
a  master  to  be.  It  was  an  exasperating  thing,  however,  to  look  at  so 
many  people  who  had  already  dined,  and  so  many  more  who  were  about  to 
dine,  and  yet  to  feel,  as  Tremolin  put  it,  that  our  own  hopes  of  future 
dinners  were  based  upon  contingencies  as  slender  as  a  needle's  point. 
"I  have  been  reflecting,"  remarked  my  friend,  with  a  grumble,  "that 
you  and  I  have  both  lighted  on  bad  times,  Victor."  And  saying  this,  he 
emptied  the  remainder  of  his  tobacco-pouch  into  his  pipe  and  began  to 
smoke  musingly.  "  You  see  if  we  had  been  born  five  hundred  years  ago 
we  should  not  have  talked  about  remaining  dinnerless.  If  we  had  had  no 
dinner  of  our  own  we  should  have  walked  into  a  house  and  taken  some- 
body else's  dinner,  and  the  thing  would  have  seemed  rather  a  good  joke 
than  otherwise  to  the  public  at  large.  As  for  the  owner  of  the  dinner,  the 
question  to  debate  with  him  would  have  been  not  one  of  equity  but  of 
fists.  You  would  have  fought  him,  I  should  have  looked  on  to  see  fair 
play,  and  after  you  had  established  your  supremacy  I  should  have  eaten 
my  share  of  the  dinner  and  cried  Va  victis !  If  your  adversary  had 
behaved  remarkably  like  a  brick  throughout  the  whole  affair,  we  should, 
perhaps,  have  thrown  him  the  bones  of  his  own  banquet,  and  so  gained  a 
character  for  chivalry.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment,  when  we 
had  cleared  out  the  last  platter  and  turned  the  wine-gourds  upside  down 
to  see  that  there  was  nothing  left  in  them,  I  should  have  drawn  out  my 
tablets  and  written  a  rhythmical  account  of  our  achievement,  which  we 
should  have  gone  about  singing  from  castle  to  castle,  mandolin  in  hand, 
thus  earning  other  dinners,  to  say  nothing  of  a  reputation  as  very 
admirable  fellows  and  clever  wags  to  boot.  Those  were  good  times. 
Nowadays  we  have  a  civilization .  which  leaves  us  dinnerless,  and  an 
excellent  code  of  laws  which  forbids  us  to  take  our  neighbour's  dinner. 
Of  course  the  neighbour,  feeling  his  dinner  protected,  by  the  omnipotent 
vigilance  of  these  laws,  would  see  us  both  hanged  before  he  would  give  us 
a  mouthful,  and  if  we  were  to  dispense  with  his  leave  and  take  his  dinner 
by  force,  after  throwing  him  out  of  the  window,  no  amount  of  rhyming  on 
our  part  could  ever  induce  a  magistrate  to  believe  that  we  were  nothing 
more  than  modern  Plantagenets  or  Montmorencys  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  our  ancestors.  This  proves,  0  Victor — and  yet  why  are  you 
named  Victor,  since  you  are  unable  to  conquer  a  dinner  ? — this  proves,  I 
say,  that,  in  proportion  as  humanity  grows  rich  in  steam-ploughs  and 
municipal  councillors,  its  sense  of  the  humorous  becomes  blunted,  its 
views  as  to  right  and  wrong  become  narrowed,  and  its  respect  for  poets 
dwindles  to  so  mean  a  level  that  it  suffers  Theodore  Tremolin  to  go  to 
bed  supperless." 

Theodore  had  got  so  far  in  his  monologue  when  there  was  a  knock  at 
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the  door,  which  brought  him  abruptly  to  a  standstill.     It  was  a  harsh 
knock,  quick  and  hard. 

"Ah  !  "  said  he  tragically,  "  a  creditor!  Shout  to  him  that  we  are 
not  at  home." 

But  it  was  not  a  creditor.  The  door  opened  and  in  walked  la  Mere 
Therese,  wife  of  the  concierge,  bringing  a  letter. 

"  0  most  ancient  and  revered  matron,"  cried  Theodore,  relieved  : 
"  what  message  is  it  that  thou  bearest  in  thy  saffron  fingers  ?  Is  it  the 
petition  of  a  creditor  ?  If  so,  haste  thee  with  a  pen  and  write  to  say  that 
the  house  of  Tremolin  and  Marmelot  have  long  suspended  payment.  Is 
it  a  missive  of  love  ?  If  so,  0  matron,  then  use  a  milder  strain,  and  tell 
the  fair  one  that  malesueta  Fames  and  turpis  Egestas  have  driven  an  ff.s 
triplex  circum  hcec  duo  pectora.  Or  is  it  rather  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the 
table  of  the  great  in  the  company  of  the  high-born  and  illustrious  ?  Ah  ! 
matron,  I  have  thee  there  :  if  such  be  the  tenour  of  the  despatch  thou 
bringest,  then  out  with  thy  best  sheet  of  paper  and  thy  most  florid  style, 
and  say  to  the  patrician  who  has  asked  these  two  poets  to  dinner,  that 
in  a  certain  office  of  the  Mount  of  Piety  two  dress-coats  lie  in  bondage 
awaiting  an  usurious  ransom  ;  and  that  never — no,  never — so  long  as 
these  coats  are  in  captivity,  will  the  sons  of  the  Muses  consent  to  be 
hospitably  entertained  in  the  halls  of  the  magnates  of  this  empire." 

Mere  Therese  did  not  seem  much  impressed  by  these  eloquent 
adjurations.  "Leave  off  that  silly  talk,  now  do,"  she  exclaimed 
indignantly,  and  deposited  the  letter  on  the  table  amidst  a  heap  of 
manuscripts  and  unfinished  lyrics.  After  this  she  marched  out  as  she 
had  come,  and  left  us  to  our  reflections. 

When  we  were  alone  again  Theodore  Tremolin  and  I  stood  for  a 
moment  silent,  looking  at  the  letter.  We  had  both  drawn  near  the  table, 
and  Theodore  had  stopped  laughing.  He  was  doing  his  best  to  seem 
unconcerned,  but  the  glances  he  cast  at  the  little  square  piece  of  paper  in 
the  centre  of  the  table  were  too  wistful  for  real  indifference.  Why  is  it 
that  we  appear  to  guess,  by  the  sight  of  certain  envelopes,  whether  the 
letter  within  brings  good  news  or  bad  ?  This  envelope  looked  like  good 
news,  but  we  had  been  disappointed  so  often  that  we  were  afraid  to  break 
the  seal. 

"  You  open  it,"  began  Theodore ;   "  I  have  not  the  pluck  to." 

"  Nor  I,"  I  rejoined. 

"Well,  then,  let  us  draw  lots,"  said  he.  "Fate  will  choose  the 
boldest." 

We  drew  lots.  The  lot  fell  to  me,  and  with  nervous  slowness  I  opened 
the  letter.  It  contained  what  follows  : — 

Theatre  des  Fantaisics  Comiques,  Paris. 

THE  Manager  of  the  Theatre  des  Fantaisies  Comiqnes  presents  his  compliments 
to  MM.  Theodore  Tremolin  and  Victor  Marmelot,  and  begs  they  will  do  him  the 
favour  to  he  present  at  the  theatre  at  two  o'clock  to-morrow,  to  read  their  three-act 
extravaganza,  Ptolomfe  XXIII.,  ou  le  Bceuf  a  I'Huile. 
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III. 

The  next  day,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  green-room  of  the 
Theatre  des  Fantaisies  Comiques  was  crowded  to  hear  the  reading  of  a 
new  piece  by  two  young  gentlemen,  whose  names  the  stage  porter  announced 
as  MM.  Semolina  and  Marmalade.  Both  young  gentlemen  being  pro- 
foundly unknown  to  fame,  there  was  a  buzz  of  curiosity  and  a  whispering 
behind  fans  as  the  two  walked  in  and  looked  shyly  around  them  for  some- 
body to  speak  to.  At  one  end  of  the  room  sat  a  young  lady  with  a  fine 
red  chignon  and  a  dress  of  pale  blue  silk,  playing  with  a  curly  white  dog 
like  a  ball  of  fluff,  and  listening  absently  to  the  conversation  of  two  or 
three  gentlemen,  with  flowers  in  their  button-holes  and  straw-coloured 
gloves  on  their  hands.  As  the  Theatre  des  Fantaisies  Comiques  prided 
itself  upon  being  an  essentially  aristocratic  house,  MM.  Semolina  and 
Marmalade  took  these  well-dressed  gentlemen  for  actors,  and  felt  not  a 
little  ashamed  of  their  own  costumes — which  had,  alas  !  been  hired  for  the 
occasion  of  one  of  those  providential  Hebrews  who  let  out  dress-suits  at 
five  francs  the  night,  and  wedding-garments  at  ten  francs  fifty  centimes 
the  day.  In  a  recess,  somewhere  behind  the  lady  in  blue,  a  couple  of 
other  gentlemen,  robust  and  well-to-do,  were  smoking  cigarettes  and 
exchanging  remarks  in  a  confidential  whisper,  appearing  to  take  no  notice 
of  a  young  lady  in  mauve  who  was  pinning  strips  of  paper  to  their  coat- 
tails.  A  third  young  lady,  in  cerise,  had  got  a  cigarette  between  her  teeth, 
like  the  two  portly  gentlemen,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  amazingly.  The 
rest  of  the  figures  present  offered  only  a  confused  jumble  of  silks  and 
ribbons,  high  hats  and  frock-coats,  faces  shaven  and  faces  rouged,  hair 
flowing  over  the  shoulders  and  hair  piled  up  in  rolls,  fans  and  parasols, 
umbrellas  and  walking-canes,  eyeglasses  single  and  eyeglasses  double, 
Havannah  dogs  and  King  Charles'  spaniels,  patchouli  and  musk,  eau-de- 
Cologne  and  millefleurs  :  the  whole  of  which  ingredients  blended  together 
constituted  a  dozen  members  of  both  sexes,  who  were  all  talking  aloud 
about  every  conceivable  subject,  from  politics  and  horse-racing  down  to 
vaccination  and  the  price  of  truffles.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a 
table  with  two  blotting-books,  two  pens,  an  inkstand,  two  chairs,  a  sugar- 
basin,  a  decanter  of  water,  and  a  couple  of  glasses. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  one  of  the  two  robust  gentlemen,  catching  sight  of 
Tremolin  and  me.  Then  advancing,  he  said  politely,  "Monsieur  Mar- 
malade, I  believe  ?  " 

"  Marmelot,"  I  suggested. 

"  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure.  And  this  is  Monsieur  Semolenta,  your  friend  ? 
Well,  I'm  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Your  piece  is  funny — 
deuced  funny.  Where  did  you  get  your  title  from  ?  You  see  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  I'm  no  hand  at  titles,  as  I  daresay  you've  noticed. 
When.  I've  written  a  play  I  take  it  to  my  friend  Langouste — that's 
Langouste  down  there  with  the  yellow  gloves  talking  to  Mimi  Triboulette — 
and  it's  he  who  finds  me  the  title.  A  great  hand  at  titles,  Langouste. 

2—5 
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One  day  I  took  him  a  farce  in  two  acts — devilish  clever  thing,  though  I 
say  it — Langouste  had  got  a  toothache,  and  was  as  sulky  as  a  bear.  He 
wouldn't  read  the  farce,  declared  it  bored  him  ;  but  at  last,  to  get  rid  of 
me,  he  roared  out,  '  Is  there  anything  about  a  drum  hi  it  ?'  '  Nothing,' 
I  said.  '  Is  there  anything  about  a  trumpet  ?  '  '  Not  a  word,'  said  I. 
'  Well,  then,  call  it  Sans  Tambour  ni  Trompette,  and  be  hanged  to  you  ! ' 
And  so  I  did,  by  heaven  !  And  the  piece  ran  two  hundred  nights. . 
Ha,  ha  !  Diable  de  Langouste,  va  !  " 

At  this  juncture  the  stout  gentleman  descried  one  of  the  strips  of 
paper  which  the  young  lady  in  mauve  had  pinned  to  his  coat-tail,  and 
proceeded  to  remove  it. 

"  It's  Zephirine  who  did  that,"  he  remarked,  quietly.  "  Just  be  kind 
enough  to  dip  your  hand  into  my  pocket,  will  you,  and  see  if  there's  any- 
thing in  it  ?  Last  week  she  put  a  pastepot  there,  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
caught  again.  You've  got  no  gloves  on,  so  it  doesn't  matter.  Of  course 
you  know  Zephirine.  No  ?  Well,  then,  your  friend  M.  Semolina  does. 
What !  you  don't  either  ?  Ha  !  shouldn't  have  thought  it  possible.  Well, 
come  here  and  I'll  introduce  you." 

I  seized  this  occasion  of  putting  in  a  word  and  thanking  my  stout 
interlocutor  for  his  letter  of  the  preceding  day.  He  stopped  short  and 
stared  at  me. 

"  Egad  !  "  he  exclaimed,  laughing,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  took 
me  for  the  lessee  ?  Why,  Masticot  has  got  a  face  like  a  piece  of  putty 
cut  into  a  conic  section.  It's  a  whole  poem  is  that  face  of  Masticot's. 
Imagine  a  countenance  struggling  to  conceal  the  conflicting  emotions  of 
ambition  and  grim  despair,  and  caught  in  the  act  by  a  pair  of  eyes  which 
nature  originally  intended  for  an  under- sized  weasel.  Masticot  has  been 
devoured  all  his  life  by  one  all-absorbing  ambition — that  of  finding  a  hat 
.  to  fit  him ;  and  the  irremediable  melancholy  you  will  notice  on  his  brow 
has  been  stamped  there  by  a  long  succession  of  head-dresses,  not  one  of 
which  would  ever  allow  the  public  to  see  aught  of  Masticot's  face  but  the 
under  lip  and  chin.  Oh,  no  :  I'm  not  Masticot !  I'm  only  Masticot's  friend. 
I  hold  his  hat  over  his  head  for  him  when  we  walk  down  the  Boulevards 
together,  and  so  save  him  from  premature  death  by  extinction.  But  here 
is  my  card,  Emile  Javelin,  at  your  service." 

As  everybody  in  civilized  Europe  knew  Emile  Javelin  and  his  works, 
Tremolin  and  I  both  reddened  together  at  my  mistake.  M.  Javelin, 
however,  appeared  quite  unoffended  by  it,  and  laying  a  hand  patronizingly 
on  each  of  our  shoulders,  pushed  towards  the  lady  in  pale  blue  with  the 
red  chignon  and  the  dog: — "Mademoiselle  Mimi  Triboulette  and  her 
dog,"  he  said,  introducing  us.  "You  know,  M.  Marmalade,  what 
Pericles  said  of  his  son's  dog,  Azor  : — '  Azor  rules  my  boy,  my  boy  rules 
his  mother,  his  mother  rules  me,  I  rule  Athens,  Athens  rules  Greece,  and 
Greece  rules  the  world — wherefore  Azor  is  the  ruler  of  the  world.' 
Same  remark  applicable  to  Mdlle.  Mimi  Triboulette's  dog,  Bichon. 
Bichon  governs  Mdlle.  Mimi,  Mdlle.  Mimi  governs  the  Parisian  public, 
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the  Parisian  public  governs  Europe,  Europe  governs  the  two  hemispheres 
— ergo,  Bichon  is  the  governor  of  the  universe." 

Mdlle.  Mimi  smiled  and  stroked  the  ears  of  BicKon,  who  eyed  me 
contemptuously  as  an  interloper,  and  showed  his  teeth  at  Tremolin. 
"Amiable  dog,  if  ever  there  was  one,"  continued  M.  Javelin  :  "he  bit  a 
piece  out  of  a  scene-shifter's  leg  the  night  before  last ;  but  I  advise  you 
to  make  friends  with  him,  else  his  mistress  will  bear  you  a  grudge,  and 
sing  all  the  best  bits  of  your  Been/  a  I'Huile  out  of  tune.  This,  here 
in  the  cerise  gown,  is  Mdlle.  Sophie  Mirabelle,  who  has  hunted  the  fox 
in  England,  and  rides  at  gates  with  five  bars.  The  part  of  the  young 
Fellah  in  the  Bceuf  a  VHuile  will  be  for  her.  Sophie,  my  dear  child,  you 
belie  the  signification  of  your  name,  which  is  Wisdom :  if  you  persist  in 
smoking  cigarettes  like  that,  you  will  end  by  blacking  those  pearl  teeth  of 
yours.  Mdlle.  Zephirine,  here  are  two  gentlemen  who  claim  the  honour 
of  being  introduced  to  you.  Strip  of  paper  pinned  to  coat-tail  received 
and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  present  speaker ;  I  say  this  in  passing. 
M.  Semolina,  I  advise  you  to  beware  of  Mdlle.  Zephirine.  She  has 
broken  the  hearts  of  two  stage  managers,  and  hurried  fifteen  fiddlers  out 
of  the  orchestra  to  an  early  grave.  Her  policy  in  life  is  never  to  learn 
her  parts,  and  to  sing  the  music  as  she  fancies.  There  is  a  particular 
flute-player  who  has  grown  asthmatic  from  trying  to  keep  pace  with  her. 
Those  two  gentlemen  with  the  geraniums  are  Counts  de  Jose"  and  de 
Nose,  two  habitues  who  will  view  the  first  performance  of  the  Bceuf  a 
VHuile  from  a  stage-box,  and  throw  hundred-franc  bouquets  to  Mdlle. 
Triboulette.  Such  noblemen  are  a  godsend  to  the  flower- trade.  For  the 
rest  of  the  company,  ridete  playbill.  This  on  the  right,  with  the  pink 
necktie,  is  Claude  Doucette,  the  tenorino.  'Tis  he  will  warble,  '  Oh, 
come  to  my  heart,  thou  white-beaked  swan,'  in  Act  i.  scene  2.  Further 
on,  Alphonse  Ballon,  familiarly  Boanerges,  the  basso-prof ondo,  who  of 
course  will  be  Raga-Muffin,  the  high-priest  of  Apis.  There,  to  the 
left,  Grimaudin,  the  barytone,  your  future  Ptolomee  XXIII.,  who  will 
dance  the  cancan  with  Mesdemoiselles  Mimi  and  Zephirine,  and  cause 
Counts  de  Jose  and  de  Nose  to  split  their  kid-gloves  with  enthusiasm. 
Ha — ha !  if  I  were  a  glover,  I  would  vote  a  statue  to  Counts  de  Jose 
and  de  Nose.  But  hullo  !  here  we  are.  Eight  about  face,  young  gentle- 
men !  this  is  M.  Masticot  and  his  fidus  Achates,  Grosgoulu,  the  stage- 
manager. 

The  door  had  just  opened  and  admitted  two  gentlemen,  the  first  of 
whom  was  of  so  small  a  size,  and  looked  so  dejected  under  an  over- 
whelmingly big  hat,  that  I  supposed  it  must  be  the  unfortunate  M.  Mas- 
ticot. His  companion  was  also  short,  but  made  up  for  this  failing  by 
being  about  three  times  the  circumference  of  his  superior.  He  was 
mopping  a  rubicund  visage  with  a  voluminous  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Ugh,  how  hot  it  is ! "  seven  times  in  the  first  ten  minutes. 
Both  gentlemen  uncovered  themselves  on  entering ;  and  M.  Masticot,  with 
a  desponding  nod,  said,  "  Good-afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I'm 
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afraid  I'm  a  little  late.     Ah,  Javelin,  how  do  you  do  ?    I  didn't  expect  to 
see  you  here.     Where  are  the  two  authors  ?  have  they  arrived  yet?  " 

M.  Emile  Javelin  pushed  us  forward  both  together,  Tremolin  and  me  ; 
and  the  small  M.  Masticot,  in  the  same  glum  tone  as  before,  said, — 
"  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  being  so  punctual.  I  must  congratulate  you 
on  your  •piece  ;  I  think  it  will  do.  "We  read  it  together  the  other  night : 
and  Grosgoulu  here  laughed  at  it,  so  did  Javelin  laugh  at  it ;  in  fact, 
they  all  laughed  at  it.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  be  able  to  laugh, 
gentlemen." 

Grosgoulu  here  interposed  :  "  It's  a  quarter  to  three,"  said  he,  taking 
out  his  watch.  "  Suppose  we  begin  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  suppose  we  begin?"  echoed  the  gloomy  M.  Masticot,  in 
accents  more  dismal  than  ever. 

"  Monsieur  Grosgoulu,"  cried  out  Mdlle.  Mimi  Triboulette,  from  her  end 
of  the  room,  "  before  we  begin,  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  won't  have 
any  more  of  my  costumes  from  the  costumier  of  this  theatre.  I  insist 
upon  having  my  dresses  sketched  by  Paul  Crequi  of  the  Chart  cari,  and 
made  by  Worth.  If  you  don't  consent,  I  won't  play  the  Queen  of  Egypt." 

"And  look  here,  Monsieur  Grosgoulu!"  exclaimed  Mdlle.  Sophie 
Mirabelie.  "I've  told  you  twice  already,  that  I  will  not  put  up  with 
only  two  dresses  in  a  three-act  piece.  At  the  Bouffes  they  change  their 
dresses  each  act.  I  wish  you'd  remember,  too,  that  I've  told  the  boot- 
maker twenty  times  at  least  to  put  gold  heels  and  tassels  to  my  dancing- 
boots,  and  that  he  always  forgets.  Yesterday  he  sent  me  home  three 
pairs  of  white  satin  boots  with  red  heels  and  silk  laces  ;  but  I  won't 
have  them.  I 'shall  send  them  back,  and  if  he  can't  alter  them,  I  must 
have  new  ones." 

"I've  something  to  say,  too,  Monsieur  Grosgoulu,"  cried  out 
Mdlle.  Zephirine.  "  That  champagne  which  you  had  served  us  yester- 
day, in  the  drinking-scene  of  Le  Roi  Potiron,  wasn't  Cliquot ;  and  you 
know  very  well  I  never  drink  Mo'et.  If  it  happens  again,  I  shall  cry  out 
on  the  stage,  '  This  is  gooseberry,'  which  will  make  the  public  laugh, 
and  serve  you  right." 

"Is  there  any  sugar  in  the  basin?"  roared  out  the  deep  voice  of 
M.  Ballon,  the  basso-prof ondo.  "  If  so,  be  kind  enough,  somebody,  to 
pass  me  a  glass  of  eau-sucree  :  this  is  like  an  oven  !  " 

"Yes,  true.  Ugh,  how  hot  it  is!"  assented  the  stage-manager. 
"  You  shall  have  all  that  you  want,  ladies,"  he  added,  placidly;  "  but  I 
think  you're  wrong,  Mdlle.  Mimi,  about  Paul  Crequi — he  doesn't  draw 
half  so  well  as  our  artist." 

"  Yes,  he  does,"  said  Mdlle.  Mimi.  "He's  the  only  artist  who  knows 
my  figure.  Monsieur  Javeh'n,  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  " 

"Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  answered  M.  Javeh'n,  demurely.  "I 
think  Paul  Crequi  is  a  lucky  artist." 

During  this  interchange  of  apostrophes,  M.  Masticot  had  gone  to  a 
cupboard  and  drawn  out  a  manuscript,  which  he  laid  upon  the  table. 
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ifThis  is  Lc  Been/  a  VHuilc,"  he  remarked,  with  heart-rending  melan- 
choly. "  If  you  are  quite  ready,  gentlemen,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
you." 

"  What's — a — going — a — to  take  place  ?  "  asked  Count  de  Jose, 
adjusting  his  eyeglass  in  his  left  eye. 

"Yes — a — same  question  as  I  was  going  to  ask — a — myself,"  re- 
marked Count  de  Nose,  performing  the  same  service  towards  his  dexter 
optic. 

"Have  you  ever  read  a  play  before?"  inquired  M.  Javelin.  "I 
suppose  not.  Ahem  !  I  remember  the  first  play  I  read  myself — a  deuced 
bad  title  ;  but  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  before  I  knew  Langouste.  I  say, 
Langouste,  come  here  and  give  our  young  novices  a  hint.  Very  valu- 
able the  hints  of  Langouste.  Knows  better  than  any  man  in  the 
profession  what  trick  to  catch  the  public  with.  Make  a  stuffed  bird 
laugh,  Langouste  would.  By  the  way,  which  of  you  two  is  it  that's  going 
to  begin  ?  " 

"  You  do  the  reading,"  said  Tremolin  ;  "you  understand  it  better." 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  I  think  you  do." 

"  Let  us  draw  lots  then,"  suggested  Theodore,  recurring  to  his 
favourite  method  ;  and  we  drew  as  we  had  done  the  night  before,  but 
this  time  the  task  fell  to  him. 

Counts  de  Jose  and  de  Nose,  observing  that  nobody  had  answered 
their  previous  questions,  here  thought  the  time  had  come  for  standing  up 
and  making  a  statement. 

"  I — a — never  heard — a — play  read — a — before,"  began-  Count  de 
Jose. 

"  Nor  I — a,"  added  Count  de  Nose". 

"  You  hold  your  tongues,"  exclaimed  Mdlle.  Triboulette,  authori- 
tatively. "  Sit  down  yonder,  both  of  you,  and  mind  your  behaviour. 
You,  M.  de  Jose,  take  Bichon  on  your  lap,  and  see  you  don't  let  him  fall. 
Sophie,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  blow  tobacco-smoke  into  that  pet's  face,  and 
make  him  sneeze." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  young  man  who  is  going  to  read  ?  "  asked 
Mdlle.  Zephirine  of  the  great  Langouste,  who  was  reclining  in  an  arm- 
chair, paring  his  nails. 

"  Lemolins,  Tremolins,  or  something  of  the  kind,"  replied  the  great 
Langouste. 

"  II  n'est  pas  mal,  ce  jeune  homme,"  rejoined  Mdlle.  Zephirine.  "  II 
a  une  tete  sympathique." 

"  Let  us  hear  what  his  play  is  like,"  answered  M.  Langouste,  curtly ; 
and  he  shut  up  his  penknife  with  a  snap. 

By  this  time  the  'jeune  homme  '  with  the  '  tete  sympathique  '  had  sat 
down  at  the  table  and  opened  his  manuscript.  "  Silence,  if  you  please, 
ladies,"  cried  M.  Grosgoulu.  Theodore  coloured  slightly,  and  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  hair  to  give  himself  a  countenance.  Everybody  was 
looking  at  him,  and  there  was  a  general  hush. 
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"  Ptolomee  XXIII.,  ou  le  Bceuf  a  VHuile,"  lie  began  abruptly,  giving 
out  the  title ;  then,  gathering  courage  as  he  raised  his  voice,  he  proceeded 
to  read  the  three  acts. 

IV. 

I  hope  you  will  sympathize  with  the  position  of  a  writer  who  is  obliged 
to  state  that  a  play  in  which  he  had  a  part  was  received  with  peals  of 
laughter,  cries  of  "  Bravo  !  "  and  other  encouraging  demonstrations.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  whatever  merit  may  have  existed  in  the  joint  composition 
of  Tremolin  and  me,  was  certainly  due  to  my  colleague's  wit,  and  not  to 
mine  ;  and  under  the  circumstances,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  any 
right  to  be  modest.  I  have  been  told  of  a  plumber  and  glazier  who, 
hearing  somebody  praise  the  architectural  beauties  of  a  new-built  house  in 
which  he  had  just  been  putting  a  few  panes  of  glass,  blushed  discreetly, 
and  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  don't  mention  it."  I  am  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
this  plumber.  I  did  little  more  than  put  a  few  panes  of  glass  and  do  a 
little  decorating  to  the  house  that  Tremolin  built,  and  if,  on  the  strength 
of  this,  I  were  to  take  to  blushing  and  playing  modest,  I  am  afraid  the 
plumber  and  I  would  be  rowing  in  the  same  boat.  Let  me  speak  unre- 
servedly, then,  and  give  Tremolin  his  due.  To  begin  with,  he  read 
admirably,  and  before  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  second  page,  had  forced 
even  the  great  Langouste  to  look  up  and  smile.  He  was  decidedly  a  man 
of  parts,  was  this  Langouste.  On  the  bridge  of  his  nose  he  wore  a  double 
eyeglass,  which  he  took  off  and  on  as  excitement  grew  upon  him,  and  with 
which  he  beat  time  in  the  air  when  any  passage  was  particularly  to  his  liking. 
Monsieur  Javelin,  his  friend,  comforted  himself  similarly ;  and  the  two 
exchanged  telegraphic  signals,  which  M.  Grosgoulu,  the  stage-manager, 
watched  with  mute  interest,  and  translated  into  language  for  the  benefit  of 
M.  Masticot.  The  latter,  according  to  his  wont,  remained  utterly  dejected 
and  desponding ;  but  a  few  excruciating  groans  which  he  uttered  now  and 
then  testified  that  his  attention  was  alive,  and  that  he,  too,  was  as  near 
being  amused  as  he  could  be. 

I  shall  perhaps  do  well  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  Bmif  a  VHuile,  by 
making  a  short  summary  of  the  three  Acts  : — 

ACT  I. 

Ptolemy  XXIII.,  having  obtained  the  throne  of  Egypt  hy  the  forcible  ejection  of 
Cleos  XXVII.,  bethinks  him  of  consolidating  his  dynasty  by  making  friends  with  the 
favourite  divinity  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Ox  Apis  (le  Bceuf  a  1'Huile,  so  called, 
because  it  was  the  duty  of  Raga-Muffin,  the  high-priest,  and  his  twenty-four  acolyths, 
to  anoint  his  head  and  his  tail  every  morning  with  macassar-oil,  paid  for  out  of  the 
public  taxes).  But  Raga-Muffin,  who  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  Ox,  assures  the 
King  that  Apis  must  decline  to  hold  any  terms  with  him  unless  he,  Raga-Muffin,  is 
immediately  appointed  Prime  Minister,  and  is  allowed  to  find  posts  of  emolument  for 
the  twenty-four  acolyths  his  kinsmen.  The  Ox,  moreover,  declares  that  his  allowance 
of  oil  must  be  doubled,  and  paid  for  in  specie  instead  of  in  kind,  as  heretofore.  Should 
these  conditions  not  be  complied  with  he  will  make  himself  unpleasant  to  Ptolemy, 
and  cause  him  to  be  turned  off  the  throne  within  a  certain  specified  time.  The  King, 
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incensed  at  this  language,  snaps  his  thumb  against  the  second  finger  of  his  right 
hand,  and  the  curtain  draws  up  at  the  precise  moment  when  he  is  recommending 
Eaga-Muffin  to  go  on  a  trip  to  the  city  of  Jericho,  in  the  fertile  land  of  the  Jebusites. 
This  recommendation  is  warmly  backed  up  by  Proboscismos,  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
the  high-priest  is  assisted  in  his  exit  from  the  royal  palace  by  the  personal  vigour  of 
this  functionary,  who  then  returns  and  proposes  to  Ptolemy  that  Eaga-Muffin  should 
be  deprived  of  his  office,  and  that  a  nephew  of  his — Proboscismos's — should  be  set 
up  in  his  stead.  But  at  this  juncture  there  arrives  in  Egypt  one  Valkyrius  Gammo, 
a  soothsayer  of  Latium,  who  suggests  a  third  solution,  which  has  the  merit  of  being 
at  once  new  and  economical.  He  has  observed  that  the  oxen  in  his  country  eat  much 
less  wheaten  bread  and  require  much  less  oil  for  their  tails  than  Apis  seems  to  do. 
He  thinks  that  if  he  were  appointed  high-priest,  and  were  suffered  to  turn  the  four- 
and-twenty  acolyths  out  of  doors,  he  would  do  with  half  the  present  allowance  of  oil, 
and  make  Apis  tractable  and  friendly  into  the  bargain.  At  this  assurance  a  smile 
flits  over  the  dark  brow  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  draws  Valkyrius  into  an  embrasure  to 
ask  him  what  he  proposes  to  do  with  the  surplus  fund  of  the  oil-money.  Valkyrius 
answers  that  in  his  country,  when  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  budget,  a  time-honoured 
usage  demands  that  it  shall  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  King,  and  he  even  points  out 
that  it  would  be  no  bad  plan  to  ask  the  Wittenagemotal  (or  Egyptian  assembly  of 
legislators)  for  an  additional  grant  of  oil-money,  which  should,  of  course,  find  its 
way  into  the  same  sure  haven  as  the  surplus.  Affected  to  tears  by  these  inspiring 
suggestions,  Ptolemy  clasps  Valkyrius  to  his  breast,  and  orders  Proboscismos,  whose 
countenance  has  been  gradually  lengthening  during  the  discussion,  to  draw  up  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal,  and  to  have  Valkyrius  Gammo  proclaimed  high-priest 
from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other.  In  despair  at  this  order,  the  Prime  Minister 
hurries  off  to  the  Queen,  and  describes  Valkyrius  as  an  unscrupulous  individual, 
whose  object  it  is  to  better  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  to  make 
his  daughter  Vanilla  queen,  after  persuading  Ptolemy  to  divorce  his  present  spouse. 
To  this  the  Queen  Irubis  replies  stoutly  that  divorce  is  not  lawful  by  the  Code  of 
Egypt,  and  that  she  does  not  care  a  fig  for  Gammo  ;  but  Proboscismos,  who  has  a 
profound  experience  of  legislative  assemblies,  explains  the  working  of  the  Egyptian 
constitution,  which  is  based  on  the  equipoise  and  mutual-understanding  system. 
When  the  King  wishes  anything,  the  Prime  Minister  is  expected  to  wish  it,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Wittenagemotal  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Thus,  should  Ptolemy 
desire  a  divorce,  Proboscismos  will  be  compelled  to  introduce  a  divorce-bill,  which 
the  legislators  will  immediately  pass  to  prove  their  loyalty.  Irubis  does  not  wait  to 
hear  more  ;  she  catches  up  her  golden  distaff,  and  hastens  off  to  have  a  little  personal 
explanation  with  her  lord.  The  last  scene  represents  the  banqueting-hall  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Valkyrius  Gammo,  in  a  brand-new  gown,  is  sitting  on  the  right  of  the 
King,  who  is  pouring  champagne  into  the  goblet  of  Vanilla,  the  soothsayer's 
daughter.  The  Queen  makes  her  unexpected  entry  at  the  moment  when  the  tables 
are  being  cleared  for  a  little  choregraphic  exercise,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  galop- 
infernal,  danced  by  Ptolemy  the  King,  Proboscismos  the  Prime  Minister,  Valkyrius 
Gammo  the  soothsayer,  Irubis  the  Queen,  Vanilla  the  blue-eyed  maiden,  and  the  four- 
and-twenty  acolyths,  who  have  brought  a  mandamus  from  Raga-Muffin,  condemning 
the  King  to  excommunication. 

ACT  II. 

The  second  Act  opens  to  slow  music.  Irubis  and  Proboscismos  have  made 
common  cause  with  the  unfrocked  Eaga-Muffin,  and  a  fell  conspiracy  is  being  orga- 
nized by  the  three,  with  a  view  to  removing  Ptolemy  from  the  throne,  and  setting  up 
in  his  stead  Amulis,  son  of  Cleos,  the  deposed  king.  Irubis  has  long  had  a  tendre 
penchant  for  Amulis,  who  on  the  deposition  of  his  sire  adopted  the  costume  and 
habits  of  a  boatman  of  the  Nile,  and  was  wont  to  come  by  moonlight  under  her 
Majesty's  windows  and  play  soft  tunes  on  a  Pandrcan  pipe.  Before  joining  in  the 
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conspiracy,  however,  the  Queen  has  taken  care  to  have  another  conversation  with  the 
Prime  Minister  on  the  subject  of  the  Egyptian  constitution.  Her  object  has  been  to 
ascertain  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  conspiracy  succeeding,  it  would  be  as  easy  for 
her  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Ptolemy,  as  it  would  be,  under  existing  circumstances, 
for  Ptolemy  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  her.  Proboscismos  has  appeased  her  fears. 
The  Wittenagemotal,  as  he  has  explained,  is  an  intelligent  assembly,  entirely  devoid 
of  prejudices.  So  long  as  a  sovereign  is  victorious  and  successful  it  asks  no  questions 
of  him  (or  her),  and  it  is  only  when  he  (or  she)  has  come  to  grief  that  it  ever 
ventures  to  be  critical.  "  As  for  myself,  madam,"  the  statesman  has  added,  "  you 
can  confide  in  me  to  the  utmost.  The  eleven  monarchs  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  could  all  testify  to  my  honour  that  I  invariably  remained  faithful  to  them 
until  the  hour  when  they  were  deposed." 

The  conspirators  have  accordingly  met  together  in  a  lonely  spot — in  fact,  on  one 
of  the  Pyramids.  Raga-Muffin  has  forgiven  Proboscismos  for  his  display  of  zeal  in 
kicking  him  downstairs,  and  Proboscismos  has  consented  to  forget  that  Raga-Muffin 
ever  aspired  to  replace  him  as  Prime-Minister.  At  the  suggestion  of  Amulis,  a  pro- 
clamation is  drawn  up  to  assure  the  Egyptian  people  that  the  conspirators  are  only 
actuated  by  motives  of  the  purest  philanthropy  ;  that  what  they  pre-eminently  desire 
is  to  see  the  Egyptians  happy  and  free  ;  that  Ptolemy  XXIII.  is  a  tyrant  ;  but  that 
when  Amulis  ascends  the  throne  every  Egyptian  shall  have  two  loaves  of  bread  per 
diem,  and  more  money  than  he  can  spend.  Proboscismos  copies  this  proclamation  on 
a  model  which  has  served  eleven  times  already  on  similar  occasions,  and  which  he 
warrants  to  serve  as  many  times  more  as  necessity  shall  require.  After  this  the  con- 
spirators concert  their  plan  of  action,  and  agree  that  the  first  use  they  will  make  of 
their  victory  will  be  to  hang  Valkyrius  Gammo,  and  to  shut  up  his  daughter  Vanilla 
in  a  wicker-work  cage,  which  Irubis  has  with  wise  forethought  ordered  of  a  basket- 
maker  in  Memphis  for  the  purpose.  The  scene  concludes  with  an  insurrection  of  the 
boatmen  of  the  Nile  at  the  call  of  Amulis,  and  a  general  cancan  and  breakdown  by 
the  rebels  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramid.  The  four-and-twenty  [acolyths  out  of  work 
take  part  in  this  dance  as  before,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  performance  an 
insurrectionary  fleet  rows  off  by  moonlight  up  the  Nile  for  Memphis  ;  Irubis  the 
Queen  leading  in  a  boat  manned  by  sixteen  oarsmen,  of  whom  the  handsome  Amulis 
is  the  "  stroke." 

Meanwhile,  however,  Valkyrius  Gammo,  the  new  custodian  of  the  Bceufa  FHuile, 
has  got  wind  that  there  is  mischief  brewing  against  him,  and  is  trying'  to  make  him- 
self popular  both  with  Ptolemy  the  King  and  Ptolemy's  subjects.  Unfortunately,  he 
is  not  altogether  so  successful  as  he  could  desire.  Ptolemy  XXIII.  seems  preoccupied, 
and  has  been  seen  repeatedly  to  sit  in  a  brown  study  for  hours  together,  without 
attending  to  his  royal  duties  or  so  much  as  condescending  to  wash  his  royal  face. 
Even  the  bright  eyes  of  Vanilla  fail  to  arouse  him.  Upon  being  repeatedly  pressed 
by  Valkyrius,  he  at  last  ends  by  acknowledging  that  he  has  a  big  sorrow  on  his 
heart.  On  the  day  when  Raga-Muffin  was  peremptorily  dismissed  from  his  functions 
as  high-priest,  the  Ox  Apis  gave  forth  an  alarming  oracle,  which  has  made  his 
Majesty  unquiet  and  miserable  ever  since.  The  gist  of  the  oracle  was  this :  that  at 
no  distant  date  Ptolemy  XXIII.  would  be  succeeded  by  a  sovereign  whose  name 
began  with  an  A  and  ended  with  an  S.  Upon  hearing  this  Valkyrius  Gammo 
smiles,  and  prays  his  King  to  be  of  good  cheer,  pointing  out  that  the  oracle  has  a 
very  simple  interpretation.  By  the  letters  A  and  S  the  Ox  can  only  mean  that  the 
sovereign  who  will  succeed  Ptolemy  will  be  surnamed  Asinus,  but  that,  as  this  is  no  new 
thing  in  Egypt,  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  anxiety.  At  these  words  the 
King  regains  his  spirits,  for  Valkyrius  explains  that  Asinus  is  a  Latin  substantive 
signifying  a  man  of  rare  intellect ;  and  he  goes  on  to  show  that,  if  his  Majesty  likes 
to  render  the  oracle  harmless,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  tack  the  epithet  on  to  his  own 
name,  and  so  bring  it  actually  to  pass  that  Asinus  has  succeeded  to  Ptolemy.  Of 
course  the  King  adopts  the  suggestion  with  pleasure,  and  has  himself  proclaimed 
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anew  forthwith  by  the  name  of  Ptolemy-Asinus.  Valkyrius  feels  relieved  ;  but  new 
troubles  instantly  spring  up  for  him  in  the  shape  of  fifteen  deputations  who  wait  upon 
the  King  to  remonstrate  against  the  way  in  which  the  Ox  Apis  is  being  maltreated, 
starved,  and  neglected  by  its  new  pontiff.  "  Formerly,"  remark  the  memorialists  (all 
respectable  householders  of  Memphis),  "  the  cities  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  each 
voted  150  loaves  of  wheaten  bread  a  day  for  the  ox ;  at  present  they  are  only  asked 
for  seventy-five, — a  clear  proof  that  the  unfortunate  divinity  has  not  enough  to 
eat.  Furthermore,  under  the  last  high-priest,  and  from  time  out  of  mind  previously, 
five-and-thirty  gallons  of  refined  oil  had  been  devoted  every  day  to  the  Ox's  tail  ; 
whilst,  under  the  new  dispensation,  half-a-pint  of  an  inferior  liquid  is  the  most  that 
has  ever  been  reserved  in  a  single  day  for  the  same  venerated  object."  These  facts 
are  notorious.  A  baker  and  an  oilman — the  spokesmen  of  the  deputations — comment 
upon  them  indignantly  ;  the  former  remarking  that  ancient  traditions  must  not  lightly 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  latter  observing  that  religion,  law,  morality,  order,  and  all  that 
men  hold  most  sacred,  are  gradually  being  swept  away  by  a  flood  of  new  and  infidel 
doctrines.  Hereupon  a  warm  scene  ensues.  Ptolemy  XXIII.,  in  language  which 
the  baker  declares  to  be  unparliamentary,  requests  the  fifteen  deputations  to  hurry 
out  of  his  sight.  The  oilman  is  the  first  to  withdraw,  impelled  by  a  signal  from 
the  King's  foot.  The  others  follow  him  ;  but  Valkyrius-Gammo,  who  is  standing 
near  the  door,  gets  unexpectedly  caught  up  in  the  rush,  and  carried  out  yelling.  The 
concluding  scene  of  the  second  Act  represents  the  great  square  of  Memphis,  and  the 
fifteen  deputations  of  Egyptians  bearing  Valkyrius,  still  screaming  and  resisting, 
towards  the  Temple  of  Apis.  The  baker  and  the  oilman  have  each  got  hold  of  him 
by  an  ear  ;  and  the  crowd  arc  demanding  with  furious  shouts  to  have  the  ox  brought 
out,  in  order  that  everybody  may  judge  whether  he  is  leaner  now  than  he  was  a 
few  months  ago.  The  guards  of  Ptolemy-Asinus  make  a  valiant  attempt  to  rescue 
Valkyrius ;  and  his  daughter  Vanilla  throws  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  baker, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  fifteen  deputations,  suddenly  swelled  in  magnitude  by  the 
arrival  of  the  insurrectionary  boatmen  and  the  twenty-four  acolyths,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Raga-Muffin  and  Amulis,  surge,  howling  and  victorious,  up  the  steps  of 
the  temple,  set  Gammo  upon  his  legs,  and  insist  upon  his  opening  the  door.  Sardonic 
glances  are  exchanged  at  this  juncture  between  Amulis,  Proboscismos,  Raga-Muffin, 
and  the  twenty-four  acolyths.  Valkyrius-Gammo,  panting,  turns  the  key  in  the  lock 
and  runs  into  the  temple.  A  minute  passes,  and  then  a  fearful  cry  is  heard.  Valky- 
rius, haggard  and  with  his  hair  on  end,  rushes  out  upon  the  threshold  with  some- 
thing in  his  hand.  THE  ox  APIS  is  GONE,  AND  JHERE  is  NOTHING  LEFT  OF  HIM 

BUT   THE    SKIN  I 

ACT  III. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  third  Act,  Valkyrius-Gammo,  become  white  and 
lean  from  emotion,  is  thanking  Ptolemy-Asinus  for  having  delivered  him  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies.  Ptolemy  had,  in  fact,  appeared  just  at 
the  precise  moment,  when  Raga-Muffin,  Amulis,  and  the  parliamentary  baker  were 
taking  sudden  but  unmistakable  measures  for  despatching  Gammo  into  a  better 
world.  It  transpires,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  Raga-Muffin  himself  and  his 
acolyths  have  been  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  They  were  seized  in  the  crowd 
disguised  as  boatmen,  and  this  fact  points  clearly  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  they 
who  stole  the  ox  in  order  to  heap  shame  and  misery  upon  their  rival.  Proboscismos, 
who  arrives  during  the  dialogue,  endorses  this  view  of  the  case.  Pending  the  result 
of  the  scrimmage  between  the  royal  troops  and  the  insurgents,  this  prudent  Minister 
retired  to  a  secluded  spot  to  watch  the  course  of  events.  Now,  however,  that  fortune 
has  declared  itself  for  the  King,  he  sees  no  use  in  being  a  conspirator  any  longer, 
and  so  hastens  to  make  friends  with  Valkyrius-Gammo,  and  to  suggest  that  Raga- 
Muffin  and  the  acolyths  should  be  hanged  out  of  hand  as  foul  knaves  and  traitors. 
But  the  Queen  Irubis,  erewhile  so  incensed  against  her  lord,  has  cooled  considerably 
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in  her  revolutionary  zeal  during  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours.  In  the  first  place 
the  conspirators  have  been  defeated  ignominiously,  and — what  is  much  more  humi- 
liating— she  has  discovered  beyond  doubt,  that  the  handsome  Amulis  had  never  for  a 
moment  contemplated  marrying  her  in  the  event  of  the  rebellion  succeeding. 
Amulis,  indeed,  is  deeply  in  love  with  some  one  else.  He  loves  a  maiden  with  eyes 
like  sapphires  ;  and  it  was  for  the  behoof  of  this  damsel,  and  not  for  her  Majesty's, 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  the  pandsean  pipes  after  dark  near  the 
palace  windows.  Stung  in  her  woman's  vanity,  Irubis  vows  revenge  upon  the  giddy 
youth,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  deems  it  politic  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Valkyrius- 
Gammo — she  engaging  not  to  conspire  any  more  against  that  personage,  if  he,  on  his 
side,  will  promise  to  give  up  his  scheme  for  marrying  Vanilla  with  Ptolemy-Asinus. 
Valkyrius  renounces  this  scheme  with  the  greater  readiness,  as  he  had  never  for  a 
moment  entertained  it ;  the  supposed  divorce  having  been  all  along  a  mere  gratuitous 
supposition  on  the  part  of  Proboscismos.  "  Quelles  droles  d'idees  ont  cesfemmes ! " 
he  soliloquizes  in  a  stage  aside.  "  C'etait  pourtant  Id  un  fameux  arrangement  si  j'y 
avals  pense  plus  tot.  Mais,  voila,  les  bonnes  inspirations  nous  viennent  toujours  trap 
tard!"  Irubis  reconciled  with  the  King  (who,  indeed,  had  never  suspected  her  of 
any  share  in  the  conspiracy)  now  obtains  from  him  a  search-warrant,  which  is 
confided  to  Belphegor,  the  captain  of  the  King's  guard,  with  orders  to  turn  every 
house  in  Memphis  upside  down,  and  bring  Amulis  to  punishment.  The  scene  termi- 
nates with  a  lively  chorus,  expressive  of  mutual  understanding,  and  a  pas-de-quatre 
by  Ptolemy-Asinus,  Proboscismos,  Valkyrius-Gammo,  and  her  Majesty.  The  luck- 
less Amulis,  during  this  time,  has  felt  that  pursuers  were  after  him,  and  has  found  a 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  beloved,  the  young  lady  with  the  sapphire  eyes.  Strange 
to  say,  he  does  not  know  the  name  of  this  charmer,  having  never  seen  her  elsewhere 
than  at  her  windows,  in  her  dwelling  near  the  palace.  Accordingly,  whilst  he  is 
being  conducted  by  the  young  lady  to  her  father's  stable,  where  she  intends  conceal- 
ing him  in  the  corn-bin,  he  ventures  upon  the  tender  question, — "  Comment  te 
nommes  tu  ? "  and  is  taken  breathless  upon  hearing  the  reply, — "  Je  m'appelle 
Vanilla."  However,  it  is  too  late  to  retreat,  for,  just  as  the  lid  of  the  corn-bin  is 
being  shut  down,  Valkyrius-Gammo,  the  father  of  Vanilla,  returns  to  dinner  ;  and, 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  Belphegor,  the  captain  of  the  King's  guard,  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions  to  leave  no  house  unvisited,  puts  in  an  appearance 
with  his  search-warrant,  and  proceeds  to  examine  the  stables.  Vanilla,  in  despair,  sees 
no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  but  by  confessing  to  her  father  that  she  is  in  love  with  a 
gentleman — name  unknown — whom  it  seems  the  police  are  looking  after,  and  who  is 
hiding  at  that  moment  in  the  corn-bin.  Valkyrius,  before  consenting  to  a  marriage, 
requests  to  know  further  particulars  ;  and  it  is  then  that  the  fugitive,  raising  the  lid 
of  the  corn-bin,  proclaims  himself  as  Amnlis,  and  offers  to  become  a  loyal  subject 
provided  he  is  presented  with  a  high  post  under  Government,  and  suffered  to  marry 
Vanilla.  As,  after  all,  Amulis  is  the  son  of  an  ex-king,  and  the  nearest  heir  to  the 
throne  in  the  event  of  the  sudden  decease  of  Ptolemy  (life  is  very  uncertain  in 
Egypt),  Valkyrius-Gammo  perceives  the  advantages  of  the  connection,  and  agrees  to 
the  union,  if  only  the  Queen  will  consent  to  it — which  she  does  without  much 
hesitation,  being  only  too  glad  to  get  her  supposed  rival  Vanilla  out  of  the  way. 
Thus,  all  seems  on  the  point  of  ending  well,  and  nothing  more  is  required  in  the 
interests  of  poetic  justice  but  to  hang  Raga-Muffin  and  the  four-and-twenty  acolyths. 
But  Valkyrius-Gammo,  who  is  in  a  forgiving  mood,  suggests  to  Ptolemy-Asinus  that 
Raga-Maffin  should  be  pardoned,  on  condition  of  his  acknowledging  what  he  has 
done  with  the  Ox  Apis.  The  ex-pontiff,  thus  questioned,  ends  by  avowing  that  he 
and  his  kinsmen  have  killed  the  ox  and  eaten  him  dressed  "  a  I'huile."  But  he  adds, 
in  extenuation,  that  this  is  not  the  first  time,  for  that  he  had  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  killing  the  different  oxen  under  his  charge  as  soon  as  they  got  fat,  and  that  the 
people  of  Egypt  have  worshipped,  at  the  smallest  reckoning,  some  threescore  of 
Apises  in  the  course  of  five  years.  This  confession  is  deemed  so  entertaining,  that 
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Raga-Muffin  is  at  once  let  loose,  and  there  and  then  sets  off  to  found  a  restaurant, 
with  the  signboard  "  Au  Bceuf  a  I'Huile ;"  promising,  as  he  goes,  that  any.  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Memphis  who  honour  him  with  their  patronage  shall  have  a 
taste  of  his  delicacy,  and  smack  their  lips  at  it.  The  last  scene  again  represents  the 
great  square  of  Memphis  and  the  marriage  of  Amulis  and  Vanilla,  together  with  the 
procession  of  the  Ox  Apis.  For,  of  course,  by  this  time,  a  new  ox  has  been  procured 
(a  prize-ox  twice  as  fat  as  the  last),  and  the  people  of  Egypt  have  been  made  happy 
by  the  assurance  that  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  ox  shall  never  become  thin, 
the  public  will  be  taxed  double  that  year  to  pay  for  oil ;  and  that  every  baker  in 
Thebes  and  Memphis  shall,  moreover,  have  the  privilege  of  providing  the  ox  with 
two  loaves  of  the  best  wheaten  bread  each  morning,  gratis.  Naturally  the  wedding- 
breakfast  of  Amulis  and  Vanilla  takes  place  at  the  newly  established  restaurant, "  Le 
Bceuf  a  I'Huile,"  where  the  four-and-twenty  acolyths,  shaved  and  washed  and  trans- 
formed into  waiters,  officiate  with  civility  and  decorum. 

When  Theodore  Tremolin  closed  his  manuscript  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  third  Act,  there  was  a  treble  salvo  of  applause,  and  the  whole  of  the 
audience,  rising  like  one  man,  clustered  round  to  offer  their  congratula- 
tions. Theodore,  athirst,  wiped  his  brow  and  poured  himself  out  a  glass 
of  water,  seeming  to  understand  less  than  anybody  what  there  was  to  be 
so  enthusiastic  about,  and  appearing  rather  mystified  than  otherwise  at 
the  compliments. 

"  It's  capital !  "  cried  Mdlle.  Triboulette.  "  I'll  be  the  Queen  Irubis  : 
but  there  are  one  or  two  passages  you'll  have  to  lengthen  for  me ;  you've 
not  given  me  enough  of  dialogue.  Monsieur  Grosgoulu,  mind  you  write 
to  Paul  Crequi  this  week,  and  send  him  a  copy  of  the  play.  He  must 
sketch  the  dresses  for  me  immediately." 

"  I'll  play  Vanilla,"  exclaimed  Mdlle.  Zephirine  ;  "  but  you  must  make 
me  come  on  more  often  than  you  do,  Monsieur  Semolina.  I  should  like  to 
be  in  that  scene  of  the  boats  on  the  Nile,  and  you  must  tell  M.  Grosgoulu 
that  I  shall  want  at  least  four  changes  of  dress." 

M.  Emile  Javelin  was  clapping  Tremolin  on  the  back. 

"They  pay  ten  per  cent,  author's  profits*  in  this  house,"  he  re- 
marked. "If  your  piece  runs  a  hundred  nights,  your  fortune's  begun. 
But  if  I  were  you,  Iwould  make  a  little  alteration  in  the  first  act — it's  too 
long." 

There  was  some  whispered  consultation  between  the  stage-manager 
and  the  melancholy  lessee,  M.  Masticot ;  after  which  the  latter,  turning  to 
us  with  a  bow,  into  which  he  infused  as  much  courtesy  and  lugubriousness 
as  was  humanly  possible,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  we  accept  your  play  on  the 
usual  terms,  subject  to  the  permission  of  the  Censors.  I  will  have  it  sent 
to  the  Censorship  this  very  night." 

*  It  is  not  the  custom  in  France  to  pay  a  lump  sum  for  a  play,  as  is  often  done  in 
England.  The  author  receives  so  much  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  according  to  the 
number  of  Acts  in  his  piece.  Some  theatres  pay  as  high  as  twelve  per  cent.  ;  and 
I  may  remark  that  in  the  case  of  extravaganzas  this  is  not  always  fair  to  the  managers. 
A  good  many  extravaganzas  depend  entirely  for  their  success  upon  the  scene-painter 
and  costumier;  and  it  is  rather  hard,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the  authors  to  take 
the  lion's-share  of  profits  to  themselves. 
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"Ah,  yes,  the  Censors,  I  had  forgotten  them!  "  exclaimed  M.  Javelin, 
putting  his  tongue  suddenly  in  his  cheek  and  becoming  pensive. 

A  sort  of  giim  chuckle  answered  his  observation,  and,  to  the  speechless 
consternation  of  Tremolin  and  me,  the  following  words  fell  from  the  lips  of 
the  great  Langouste,  like  so  many  drops  of  freezing  water  in  our  midst — 
"  I  advise  you  two  young  gentlemen  not  to  be  too  hopeful,  for  your  play 
will  be  prohibited.  I  warn  you  beforehand." 

I  remembered  now  that  the  great  Langouste,  though  he  had  appeared 
amused  at  several  of  the  passages,  had  never  once  clapped  his  hands  or 
cried,  "  Bravo  !  "  Tremolin  and  I  looked  at  him  horror-stricken. 

"  Prohibited  !  "  I  faltered,  with  a  lump  in  my  throat.     "  Who  by  ?  " 

"  By  M.  Buche,"  said  the  great  Langouste. 

"  But  who  is  M.  Buche  ?     What  is  he  ?  " 

This  simple  question  appeared  to  take  the  great  Langouste  by  surprise. 
He  stared  at  me  and  arched  his  eyebrows  :  "Ah,"  said  he,  "you  don't 
know  M.  Buche !  "  and  he  grinned  horribly. 

V. 

I  leave  you  to  judge  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Theodore  Tremolin 
and  I  walked  home.  To  see  before  one  a  cup  filled  with  some  bright  red 
tempting  wine,  and  to  be  told  at  the  moment  of  raising  it  to  one's  lips 
that  a  mysterious  individual,  never  heard  of  or  seen  before,  was  waiting  to 
dash  it  from  one's  mouth  !  Who  was  M.  Buche  ?  what  was  he  ?  where 
was  his  lair  ?  what  sort  of  a  heart  had  he  ?  was  there  any  chance  of  pro- 
pitiating him  ?  All  these  were  questions  which  we  asked  ourselves  as  we 
trudged  along,  and  I  verily  believe  that  if  we  had  been  anywhere  else  than 
on  the  crowded  Boulevards,  we  should  both  of  us  have  sat  down  and  cried. 
You  see,  we  were  neither  of  us  senators  nor  academicians,  as  M.  Buche 
was,  and  what  might  be  capital  sport  to  him  was  likely  to  prove  very  poor 
fun  to  us.  We  saw  "  Buche  "  figured  in  letters  of  fire  over  the  door  of 
every  official-looking  house,  and  on  the  forehead  of  every  official-looking 
individual  we  met.  Poor  Tremolin  was  civil  and  humble  to  a  sergent-de- 
ville  who  trod  on  his  toe.  After  all,  was  not  a  policeman  a  twig  of  the 
great  administrative  tree  of  which  M.  Buche  was  one  of  the  big  branches ; 
and  had  we  not  every  interest  to  be  abject  and  down-on-all-fours  before 
every  personage  of  any  degree  who  had  any  ramifications  whatever  with 
that  dreaded  Administration  ?  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  that  we  did  not  meet  the  Emperor's  carriage  out  that  after- 
noon. In  our  then  temper  of  mind  we  should  assuredly  have  salaamed 
ignobly,  and  held  ourselves  up  as  objects  of  derision  to  the  public. 

I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  you  how  we  passed  that  night,  nor  the  day 
following,  nor  the  night  after  that.  I  have  uncertain  recollections  of  a 
visit  to  the  Hebrew  who  had  hired  us  our  clothes,  and  of  another  visit  by 
night  to  an  edifice  with  a  flag  over  the  door,  to  obtain  the  wherewith  to 
pay  him.  I  think  we  spent  our  day  looking  out  of  the  window  and 
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counting  the  number  of  sparrows  who  came  and  perched  during  a  given  time 
on  the  roof  opposite.  There  was  no  necessity  for  talking  in  this  pastime. 
It  allowed  us  to  sit  by  each  other  and  pursue  our  own  thoughts  quietly  and 
unobtrusively.  I  have  kept  the  recollection  of  one  sparrow,  who  came 
several  times,  and  appeared  to  look  at  me  wistfully,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
say  something.  Perhaps  he  was  astonished  at  our  miserable  looks. 

We  had  begged  Emile  Javelin  that  he  would  kindly  write  and  tell  us 
what  was  the  decision  of  the  Censorship,  and  he  had  promised  to  do  so. 
His  letter  came  on  the  third  day  by  the  earliest  post,  whilst  half  Paris 
was  still  in  bed.  The  sun  was  filling  our  garret  with  a  clear,  bright, 
gay  yellow  light,  which  would  have  made  a  paradise  of  it,  had  we  been 
happy  and  hopeful,  as  Beranger  probably  was  when  he  wrote — 

Dans  un  grenier  qu'on  est  bien  a  vingt  ans. 

This  time  there  was  no  hesitation  about  breaking  the  seal  of  the  envelope  ; 
we  burst  it  open  at  once,  silently,  half-savagely.  This  is  what  we  read : — 

Mr  DEAR  M.  MARMELOT, — I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Langouste  guessed  right — ho 
always  does  guess  right  does  Langouste.  The  Censors,  M.  Buche  at  their  head, 
have  refused  to  license  your  play.  However,  perhaps  all  is  not  lost,  for  I  have  pre- 
vailed upon  one  of  the  committee,  whom  I  know  slightly,  to  give  the  "  JBceuf  a 
I'Huile  "  a  second  reading  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  in  your  presence.  M.  Buche 
will  he  there — absit  omen ! — and  if  you  try  hard  you  may  be  able  to  induce  him  to 
pass  the  play  with  some  altering. 

Cordially  and  sympathizingly, 

EMILE  JAVELIN. 

"  To-morrow,  at  eleven,"  repeated  Tremolin.  "  That  means  in  three 
hours,  for  the  note  was  written  yesterday."  And  he  began  searching  his 
pockets  for  the  sum  of  small  coin  necessary  to  obtain  a  new  loan  of  the 
Hebrew's  clothes.  All  he  could  muster,  however,  was  seven  sous,  and 
another  visit  to  the  edifice  with  the  flag  over  the  door  became  necessary. 
"We  parted  that  morning  with  our  last  remnant  of  books,  and  with  a 
fiddle  of  Tremolin' s  ;  but  at  eleven  we  were  both  be-coated  and  be-hatted 
according  to  the  fashions  then  prevailing,  and  we  passed  the  sentry  at  the 
door  of  the  Ministerial  office,  where  the  Censorship  sat,  without  being 
taken  for  two  professional  beggars,  as  many  dramatists,  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  we,  have  been  before  us. 

What  trim-looking,  courteous  places  those  Ministerial  offices  are ! 
Although  it  was  spring,  and  nobody  in  the  streets  felt  cold,  there  were 
warm  and  glowing  fires  in  all  the  lobbies  and  passages.  An  usher  with  a 
silver  chain  round  his  neck  asked  us  deferentially  whom  we  desired  to 
see.  "Dramatic  Censorship,  gentlemen?"  he  repeated,  after  us. 
"  Third  door  on  the  right,  second  landing.  M.  Buche  has  just  arrived, 
I  believe."  And  he  bowed  as  if  we  were  two  ambassadors.  "Dramatic 
Censorship,"  echoed  somebody  further  on;  and  perhaps  this  one  took  us 
for  M.  Sardou  and  M.  Dumas  the  younger,  for  he  added,  parenthetically, 
"  We  are  accustomed  to  see  a  great  many  of  your  profession,  gentlemen, 
some  very  poor  ones,  though,  among  them."  And  he  gave  himself  a 
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pinch  of  snuff,  as  if  to  dispel  the  contamination  of  these  poor  ones. 
In  the  ante-chamber  of  the  Censors  we  found  still  more  politeness. 
"  MM.  Tremolin  and  Marmelot,  I  believe  ?  "  asked  a  well-dressed  young 
clsrk,  consulting  a  paper.  "  This  way,  if  you  please,  gentlemen."  And, 
with  a  smirk,  he  threw  open  the  door  of  a  room,  in  which  six  gentlemen, 
all  more  or  less  bald,  were  gathered  in  a  circle  round  the  fireplace.  We 
were  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  Censors. 

The  centre  of  the  group  was  a  towering  man  in  a  bun-brown  coat, 
and  with  three  rolls  of  white  neckcloth  round  his  throat.  In  one  of  his 
button-holes  was  a  scarlet  rosette,  and  he  wore  shoes  over  which  his  socks 
could  be  seen.  He  had  apparently  breakfasted  well,  for  he  was  rubicund 
and  happy,  and  tossed  a  massive  bunch  of  gold  seals  that  were  fastened 
to  his  watch-chain  with  a  great  deal  of  good-humour  and  complacency. 
A  glance  sufficed  to  show  that  he  was  the  great  planet,  and  that  the 
others  round  him  were  mere  satellites.  At  the  moment  of  our  coming  in 
he  had  been  cracking  a  joke,  and  the  five  bald  gentlemen  around  him 
were  laughing  in  unison,  each  with  the  same  expression  on  his  face. 

When  our  names  were  announced  the  laughing  abated,  and  M.  Buche 
— for  we  both  guessed  that  the  man  in  the  brown  coat  must  be  he — M.  Buche 
coughed  and  dived  both  hands  into  his  hind-pockets.  This  was  all  the 
good-morning  he  gave  us  ;  but  he  went  and  took  his  seat  at  the  round 
table,  whither  his  five  coadjutors  followed  him,  and  began  forthwith  beating 
tattoos  on  the  cloth  with  their  paper-knives. 

"How  is  your  rheumatism  this  morning,  M.  Eouscot  ?  "  asked  one 
Censor  of  another  in  a  whisper  of  condolence. 

"Thank  you,  it  let  me  sleep  last  night,"  answered  the  other,  with 
a  nod. 

"  There's  a  great  deal  of  rheumatism  about  at  the  present  moment," 
remarked  a  third  Censor. 

"  Have  you  ever  tried  camphor  lotions,  Rouscot  ? "  interposed 
M.  Buche,  in  a  tone  of  benevolent  interest.  "I  always  use  them 
myself,  and  find  them  very  serviceable." 

During  this  time  the  least  bald  of  the  company  had  been  ferreting 
about  amongst  a  heap  of  papers,  from  which  he  ultimately  drew  a  manu- 
script which  we  recognized  as  ours.  As  he  turned  over  the  leaves,  we 
could  see  that  it  was  literally  slashed  with  red  pencil  marks.  The  Censor 
assured  himself  that  he  had  got  hold  of  the  play  he  wanted  and  handed 
it  respectfully  to  M.  Buche. 

I  assure  you  it  would  have  been  worth  paying  twenty  francs  to 
watch  the  features  of  this  great  Senator  and  Academician  as  he  took  our 
manuscript  in  his  hand  and  surveyed  the  title.  There  was  a  look  of  cool 
disdain,  such  as  no  language  could  paint,  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
which  placed  us  and  our  works  so  low — so  low  in  the  category  of  humanity, 
that  the  five  satellite  Censors  shuddered  and  gazed  upon  us  as  the  jury  do 
at  a  convict  when  the  verdict  is  guilty,  and  the  judge  is  deliberating  as  to 
whether  it  shall  be  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  penal  servitude.  M.  Buche 
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leaned  and  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  the  Censor  on  his  right.  We 
were  just  able  to  catch  the  words  "Inexpressibly  vulgar  titles,"  "  prostitu- 
tion of  dramatic  art,"  "desecration  of  antiquity,"  "  low  standard  of  modern 
literature."  M.  Buche  then  faced  us  and  said  neither  angrily  nor  rudely, 
but  with  calm  majesty  : 

"  MM.  Tremolin  and  Marmelot,  you  have  asked  for  a  second  reading 
of  this — this  " — (M.  Buche  hesitated;  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  say 
"  play  ") — "  of  this — composition,  and  the  examining  committee  are  ready 
to  accede  to  your  request.  But  I  think  it  as  well  to  forewarn  you  that  no 
amount  of  reading  can  alter  our  irrevocable  determination,  which  is  to 
prohibit  the  performance  of  your  work.  I  beg  your  pardon,  what  did  you 
say?" 

"I  was  only  saying,"  remarked  Tremolin,  "that  under  the  circum- 
stances a  new  reading  was  perhaps  superfluous." 

"Exactly  so,"  assented  M.  Buche.  "We  here  round  this  table  have 
a  duty  to  perform, — a  duty,  I  may  say  a  sacred  duty,  towards  Society.  In 
the  discharge  of  our  functions  we  endeavour  to  show  as  much  indulgence 
as  we  may  with  safety  ;  indeed,  I  may  say  that  this  indulgence  is,  in  our 
case,  not  a  choice  but  a  necessity.  I  have  no  wish,  gentlemen,  to  wound 
your — your — susceptibilities  ;  but  you  must  be  as  well  aware  as  I  that  the 
standard  of  modern  literature  is  lower  than  it  ever  has  been  in  the  world's 
history,  save,  perhaps,  at  that  barbarous  period  when  Pharamond  and  his 
Franks  destroyed  the  civilization  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul  and  transformed 
this  country  into  a  wilderness.  If,  therefore,  we  were  not  to  temper 
justice  with  indulgence — with  the  most  extreme  indulgence — we  could 
pass  no  play — no,  not  one ;  for  all  are  bad  alike  :  it  is  only  a  question  of 
degrees.  However,  there  are  certain  limits  at  which  our  indulgence  must 
stop.  Est  modus  in  rebus,  as  Flaccus  has  pertinently  said.  Society  has 
wisely  set  up  certain  barriers  which  are  called  morality  and  order.  When 
we  see  a  tendency — nay,  an  overt  intention — to  transgress  these  barriers, 
it  is  our  mission  to  interpose,  as  we  distinctly  do  in  the  present  instance  ; 
refusing  to  license  a  composition  in  which  the  throne  and  the  altar  are 
turned  into  ridicule,  and  the  principle  of  legislative  assemblies  is  covered 
with  much  unmerited  odium." 

A  murmur  of  approval  from  the  five  satellites  testified  to  the  cordial 
echo  which  these  sentiments  found  ;  M.  Buche  proceeded  : — 

"  I  know  there  is  a  marked  propensity,  in  writers  of  the  present  period 
of  literary  decline,  to  sneer  at  all  the  institutions  which  have  obtained 
the  consecration  of  past  ages.  Neither  religion  nor  the  solid  principles  of 
executive  government  as  represented  by  royalty  are  safe  from  aspersion. 
You  have  proved  it  too  well  in  the  present  composition  by  making  of  your 
King  Ptolemy  a  dullard,  of  your  Queen  Irubis  a  woman  of  unstable 
affections,  and  of  your  Prime  Minister  Probo — Probo — yes,  Proboscismos 
(just  heavens,  what  a  medley  of  inanities  !)  a  personage  such — such — yes, 
such  as  I  am  proud  to  say  has  never  been  seen  in  this  country." 

"  But  we  were  talking  of  Egypt,"  submitted  Tremolin,  respectfully. 
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"Possibly,  sir,  in  word,  but  not  in  spirit,"  replied  Monsieur  Buche 
sternly.  "  In  such  works  as  these,  sir,  the  intention  is  everything.  You 
aim  at  satire,  sir;  yes,  at  satire;  and,  I  cannot  refrain  from  raying  it,  at 
most  improper  and  subversive  satire.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  we  have 
not  detected  that  by  Ptolemy  XXIII. — mark  that  perfidious  III. — you 
intend  to  designate  our  present  sovereign ;  by  Proboscismos,  his  Excellency 
the  Prime  Minister ;  by  Amulis  the  pretender,  the  Due  d'Aumale  ;  by  Raga- 
Muffin, — Kaga-Muffin,  gentlemen  "  (this  to  his  fellow- Censors),  "  is  a 
word  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  signifying  raurien,  ra-nus-pieds, — by  Raga- 
Muffin,  I  say,  a  distinguished  contemporary  prelate  universally  revered 
for  his  saintly  qualities;  and  by  Valkyrius-Gammo"  (here  M.  Buche 
turned  scarlet) — "  yes,  by  Valkyrius-Gammo,  the  ridiculous  sage,  probably 
MYSELF!" 

This  was  a  thunder-clap.  Tremolin  leaned  against  me  for  support : 
"  Oh,  mon  Dieu !  "  he  said,  and  fell  upon  a  chair,  shaking  with  inter- 
minable laughter. 

M.  Buche  stood  bolt  still,  gazed  at  us  with  petrified  dignity,  and  then 
walked  solemnly  towards  the  bell,  which  he  pulled. 

A  messenger  appeared. 

"  Show  these  gentlemen  out,"  he  said. 

VI. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  we  were  walking  back  home  along  the 
Boulevards.  "We  were  possibly  not  in  the  best  of  spirits,  but  we  were 
still  laughing,  and  Tremolin  had  begun  to  talk  almost  unconcernedly  of 
our  misadventure.  At  the  Rue  St.  Honore  there  was  an  embarrassment 
of  carriages  which  caused  us  to  stop.  A  superb  barouche,  with  a  pair  of 
prancing  grays,  was  blocking  up  the  street,  and  a  crowd  had  -gathered  on 
the  pavement  to  stare  at  the  auburn-haired  beauty  in  lilac  silk,  and  the 
diminutive  Havannah  dog,  who  were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  vehicle.  Of 
a  sudden  the  lady  in  lilac  silk  leaned  forward,  and  began  to  gesticulate 
with  her  parasol. 

"  M.  Semolina  !  M.  Marmalade  ! " 

We  recognized  Mdlle.  Mimi  Triboulette.  Behind  her,  at  about  twenty 
yards'  distance,  Counts  de  Jose  and  de  Nose,  on  horseback,  were  serving 
as  escort.  We  raised  our  hats,  and  were  going  to  pass  on. 

"  No,  no  !  one  moment !  "  she  cried ;  "  not  in  such  a  hurry !  Where 
do  you  come  from,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  From  the  Censorship,"  I  said. 

"Eh,  bien?" 

"  Refused,"  answered  Tremolin. 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu!"  exclaimed  Mdlle.  Mimi  in  disma}7.  "Ft  moi  qui 
avals  deja  commcyide  mes  robes.  Vite,  Alphonse,  rite  faites  tourner  Ics 
chevaux.  Chez  ma  couturiers!  " 

And  this  was  the  epitaph  of  our  first  success. 
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AMONGST  the  fateful  accidents  of  earth's  surface, — the  chances  of  rift  and 
upheaval  which  have  determined  the  character  of  the  tribes  of  men, — one 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  island  of  Crete,  the  home  par  excellence, 
from  remotest  antiquity,  of  intestine  wars  and  insurrections,  the  coveted 
prize  of  all  the  nations  who  have  hoped  to  control  the  Levant.  In  one  of 
the  playful  spurts  of  the  volcanic  force  which  has  made  the  earth  the 
beautiful  thing  it  is,  a  bit  of  the  bed  of  the  Mediterranean  (then  a  fresh- 
water lake  it  is  said)  was  hove  up  sharp  on  edge,  some  16,000  feet,  of 
which  half  is  in  air  and  half  in  water.  On  the  south  side  it  still  plunges 
sheer  from  summit  to  abyss  as  precipitously  as  rock  will  lie  ;  but  on  the 
other,  it  breaks  by  gentle  degrees,  and  with  occasional  reassertion  of 
upheaval,  into  laughing  plains,  extended  by  the  alluvium  of  a  thousand 
torrents,  furrowing  the  rock  into  ravines  and  gorges,  for  picturesqueness 
and  defensibility  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  world  ;  and  like  natural  robber 
dens,  menacing  the  fertile  fields  once  the  granary  of  imperial  Rome  as  of 
later  Venice. 

The  highest  section  of  this  ridge,  which  is  the  backbone  of  Crete, 
forms  the  district  of  Sphakia ;  and  the  magnificent  plain  which  lies  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  chain,  and  reaches  out  towards  its  kindred  Ai'gos,  is 
the  ancient  domain  of  Cydonia,  "  mother  of  cities,"  as  she  was  known  in 
the  earliest  days  of  Greek  history.  Here  broke,  in  instinctive  routine,  the 
spray  of  those  waves  of  Arian  emigration  which  came  from  the  north 
down  on  Italy,  Hellas,  and  the  Dorian  lands  ;  and  here  conquest  always 
put  the  first  foot  on  shore,  driving  back  on  those  snow-capped  mountains 
the  heroic  remnants  of  the  preceding  races.  Here  the  Pelasgi,  winged 
race  (if  they  were  a  race),  organized  those  invasions  of  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  have  left  indestructible  memorials  in  the 
cyclopean  city  walls  of  almost  every  known  antique  seaside  site,  and 
poured  into  Egypt  and  Syria  the  progenitors  of  the  Philistines,  whose 
advent  in  the  Delta,  and  his  munificent  permission  to  abide  there, 
Thotmes  III.  records  at  Karnak.  Here  landed  Metellus,  and  here,  last 
of  all,  the  Turk. 

The  Sphakian  mountains  have  been  always  the  centre  of  insubordina- 
tion and  revolt ;  and  to  overawe  the  mountaineers  Venice  rebuilt  Cydonia, 
long  destroyed,  and  called  it  Canea,  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  old  name, 
and  made  it  a  superb  seaside  fortress  and  naval  arsenal.  As  you  approach 
it  from  the  seaward  it  is  like  all  other  Levant  cities :  a  long  line  of 
whitewashed  houses,  a  light-house  first  singling  itself  out  from  the  mass, 
then  a  tawdry  building,  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  town  by  its  own  height, 
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the  konak  or  governor's  palace.  It  is  only  when  you  have  entered  between 
the  two  points  of  the  reef  which  make  the  harbour,  that  you  are  enabled 
to  see  the  old  town  huddling  in  on  the  semicircular  port ;  the  picturesque 
bits  of  Venetian  architecture,  appendixed  with  Turkish  latticed  balconies ; 
gateways  where  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  still  looks,  though  with  mutilated 
face,  seaward,  whence  his  aid  was  wont  to  come.  At  the  right  a  crum- 
bling Venetian  battery,  and  at  the  left  the  substructure  of  the  old  citadel, 
whereon  is  built  the  rubbishy  konak,  underneath  which  is  the  line  of 
embrasure  of  a  water-battery,  and,  down  the  side  of  a  lateral  basin  of  the 
port,  a  long  line  of  gallery-houses,  belonging  to  the  arsenal,  all  of  the  same 
masonry  and  time,  show  that  what  the  Turk  has  done  to  the  town  since 
he  took  it  has  only  been  surface  work.  The  outer  wall  of  the  city,  a 
superb  example  of  Venetian  military  architecture,  is  in  the  same  state  as 
when  the  city  was  taken  from  the  Republic,  save  that  the  shot-holes  have 
been  filled  up,  rudely ;  and  the  guns  on  the  parapets  are  Venetian  and 
contemporary  Turkish,  old  bronze  pieces  whose  discharge  would  certainly 
be  more  fatal  to  the  gunners  than  to  an  enemy. 

The  great  gate  of  Canea  opens  towards  the  White  or  Sphakian  Moun- 
tains, the  ancient  Leucee  Ora  (in  Cretan,  Aspro-vouna),  which  rise  in 
a  succession  of  abrupt  ridges  from  the  verge  of  the  plain  of  Canea.  The 
distance  from  city  to  summit,  for  a  goat,  is  about  twelve  miles,  but  for  a 
traveller,  about  forty.  The  mountaineers,  who  are,  in  their  capacities, 
between  the  two,  can  come  down  from  the  highest  ridges  in  five  or  six 
hours,  and  get  back  in  twice  as  many.  Looking  from  the  city  wall  on 
the  mountains  there  is  a  wide  plain,  covered  with  olive-groves,  whose 
luxuriant  green  contrasts  with  the  silvery  grey  of  the  Italian  olive  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner,  and  from  whose  masses  peep,  here  and  there, 
the  roofs  and  pinnacles  of  summer-houses  and  kiosks,  the  villas  of  the 
wealthier  Turkish  beys.  Three  miles  of  this  bring  us  to  a  plunging 
ridge  of  mountain,  cut  into  ravines  by  the  torrents,  sparse  of  vegetation 
of  any  kind,  obdurate  ungrateful  rock,  and  then  six  or  seven  miles  of 
undulating  table-land  before  the  precipitous  upheaval  of  the  Aspro-vouna, 
whose  summits,  grey  and  glistening,  pinnacled  and  crystalline,  look  out 
from  their  8,000  feet  of  supremacy  over  all  the  Grecian  seas  and  most 
of  the  Grecian  lands.  From  October  to  March,  these  crags,  otherwise 
bare,  are  mantled  in  snow,  which  lies  perpetually  in  the  ravines.  Here 
the  cypress  tires  of  climbing,  and  the  wild  goat  defies  the  hunting  of 
two  thousand  years  to  exterminate  him;  and  here  glens  —  to  cross 
which  is  not  given  to  man,  scarcely  to  goat — cut  up  and  forbid  travel  of 
any  kind. 

Where  the  tallest  peaks  cluster  at  the  west  of  the  long  chain,  which, 
from  where  we  look,  is  plainly  a  dorsal  ridge,  there  is  a  precipitous  plunge 
in  the  mountain  lines,  and  apparently  the  position  of  a  glen.  There  is 
the  Heart  of  Crete,  the  impregnable  fortress  of  centuries  of  turbulence, 
insurrection,  war ;  in  whose  defiles  the  mountaineer  could  trust  his  family 
and  his  treasure  as  long  as  he  could  wield  his  weapons.  Here  only, 
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perhaps,  in  Christian  lands,  has  warring  invader  never  set  his  foot.  This 
is  Samaria. 

In  the  summer  following  the  end  of  the  Cretan  insurrection,  and  the 
last  of  a  term  of  consular  residence  in  Crete,  I  made  the  visit',  none 
should  neglect  who  touch  in  the  island,  to  this  redoubtable  glen, — visit 
which  the  state  of  hostilities  previously  existing  had  rendered  unadvisable, 
not  to  say  impossible,  from  the  Turkish  lines.  And  even  when  peace 
had  been  restored,  and  not  a  recusant  fugitive  remained  in  the  mountain 
hiding-places,  the  local  authorities  could,  with  difficulty,  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  idea  of  my  going  there ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  failure 
of  several  petty  intrigues  to  prevent  my  getting  away,  that  they  determined 
to  pass  to  the  other  extreme  and  do  handsomely  what  they  could  not 
avoid  doing.  I  set  out  in  the  dawn  of  a  July  day  with  an  officer  of  the 
mounted  police,  a  chosen  and  trusty  man,  with  one  private  of  the  same 
force,  and  my  own  cavass.  The  private  rode  a  hundred  yards  a-head 
en  vedette  against  any  attack  on  the  official  dignity  by  unknowing  peasant, 
or  unheeding  patrol  or  straggler  of  the  faithful,  and  discharged  his  duty 
on  the  road  to  my  complete  satisfaction,  no  countermarching  troops  daring 
to  hold  the  narrow  way  to  the  detriment  of  the  consular  dignity.  The 
lawlessness  of  the  Turkish  administration  in  Crete  has  kept  alive,  more 
than  in  most  of  the  Christian  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the 
power  of,  and  respect  for,  foreign  officials.  Just  as  much  as  the  unjust 
governor  dreads  the  inspecting  eye  and  the  exposing  blue-book,  so 
much  the  Rayah  hopes  from  them,  and  honours  the  Effendi  as  the 
Turk  curses  the  Ghiour;  and  so  in  Crete,  the  extreme  of  official 
deference  is  kept  up,  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  official  oppression 
hitherto  *  obtaining. 

So  when  my  avant-courier  announced  to  the  awkward  squad  of 
Anatolian  infantry,  ragged,  sullen,  that  the  "  Consolos  Bey"  demanded 
the  road,  a  savage  frown  of  unwelcome  gleamed  through  the  disciplinary 
respect ;  while  the  shouting,  chattering  groups  of  Christian  peasants 
ambling  along  on  their  mules  and  donkeys,  with  their  little  loads  of  fowls 
or  oil  for  the  market  at  Canea,  were  generally  arrested  by  the  summons 
of  the  guard,  and  drew  up  respectfully  at  the  road-side,  the  most  respectful 
dismounting  until  I  had  passed. 

The  road,  for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  runs  westward  over  a  level  plain, 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  lardanos,  by  whose  banks  we  know,  from  Homer, 
that  the  Cydonians  dwelt.  The  fact  that  the  lardanos  (now  called 
Platanos,  from  the  immense  plane-trees  growing  on  its  banks)  now 
empties  into  the  sea  ten  miles  from  Canea,  has  puzzled  geographers  to 
reconcile  Cydonia  with  Canea ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  point  where  the  river 
debouches  into  and  cuts  across  the  plain,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new 
channel  to  the  sea  has  been  cut  through  the  hills  by  the  action  of  the 
river,  and  that  the  ancient  course  was  evidently  eastward  through  the 

*  I  should  be  unjust  if  I  did  not  add  that,  from  all  that  I  could  sec  after  the  war, 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  island  has  wonderfully  improved  in  all  respect?. 
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still  marshy  plain  into  the  bay  of  Suda,  passing  close  to  the  position 
of  Canea. 

The  roads  in  Crete  are  marked  with  historical  associations  of  all  ages, 
as  the'Appian  Way  with  recollections  of  the  great  dead.  The  town  that 
we  pass,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Platanos,  was  the  ancient  Pergamos, 
whither  Lycurgus,  to  evade  the  possibility  of  his  laws  being  revoked, 
banished  himself,  died,  and  was  buried.  The  town,  which  we  enter  as  we 
cross  the  Platanos  at  the  ford,  is  Alikianu,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  and  perfidious  massacres  which  Venice  ever  perpetrated  to 
secure  her  dominion.  It  is  a  town  of  half- ruined  villas — some  of  the 
Venetian  days — buried  in  orange-trees,  and  so  surrounded  with  olive- 
groves  that  but  little  of  it  can  be  seen  from  the  river.  The  road  we 
must  follow  only  skirts  it,  following  the  river,  until  it  rises  on  a  ridge 
of  mountains,  zigzag  and  undulating,  up  to  Lakus,  one  of  the  immemorial 
strongholds  of  Crete.  The  Lakiotes  are  accounted  amongst  the  bravest 
of  the  Cretans ;  and  though  military  science,  flank  movements,  and 
artillery  made  their  town  untenable  in  the  later  insurrection,  it  is  still  a 
formidable  position.  The  village  itself  lies  along  under  a  summit  ridge  of 
the  chain  of  hills  which  form  a  buttress  to  the  Aspro-vouna,  stretching  north, 
with  steep  approaches  from  every  side. 

In  the  last  insurrection,  Lakus  was  taken  by  surprise  and  a  flank 
movement  of  the  Turkish  irregulars,  the  Lakiotes  having  only  time  to 
secure  their  most  valuable  and  portable  goods,  and  to  bury  the  church 
bell,  retiring  up  the  mountain  slopes  beyond,  firing  a  few  shots  of  defiance 
as  they  went.  South  of  Lakus  is  an  almost  impassable  ravine,  whose 
opposite  slopes  recede  from  their  precipitousness,  to  give  place  to  a 
village  called  Zourba,  to  which  the  Lakiotes  retired,  and  where  they  made 
their  depot  and  hospital  during  the  first  year  or  more  of  the  insurrection, 
resisting  successfully  bombardment  and  assault  until  the  whole  country 
round  about  was  occupied.  When  A'ali  Pacha  arrived  in  Crete,  he  ordered 
the  reconstruction  of  the  church  of  Lakus,  demolished  by  the  Turks  at 
the  capture  of  the  village,  and  the  primates  were  ordered  to  find  the  bell. 
Declining  to  know  its  whereabouts,  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  to  lie 
until  they  did  ;  a  few  days  of  which  treatment  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  bell  was  hung  over  the  reconstructed  church.  That  afternoon 
notes  of  compulsory  joy  sounded  from  the  belfry,  and  the  insurgents  from 
the  ridge  of  Zourba  opposite  came  down  to  the  brink  of  the  ravine,  to  ask 
who  had  betrayed  the  bell.  Their  submitted  townsmen  replied  by  an 
avowal  of  the  modus  operandi  of  getting  at  the  required  knowledge  ;  and 
the  "  patriots  "  replied,  "  Ring  away,  we  will  come  and  ring  it  to-night." 
And,  agreeably  to  promise,  a  band  of  insurgents  came  across  the  ravine 
at  midnight,  carried  off  the  bell,  and,  hanging  it  on  a  tree  near  Zourba, 
rang  the  night  out.  The  Turkish  guard,  which  occupied  the  block-house 
in  the  village,  scarcely  thought  it  worth  while  to  risk  the  defence  of  the 
bell,  if  indeed,  they  knew  of  its  danger. 

At  Lakus  I  had  made  my  plans  to  breakfast  and  pass  the  noon-heat, 
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but  I  had  reckoned  without  my  hosts,  for,  on  "pitching  my  tent,"  and 
sending  out  my  cavass  to  find  a  lamb  to  roast,  I  found  evidence  of  the 
inroads  of  civilization — I  could  not  get  one  for  less  than  three  pounds 
sterling — about  fifteen  times  the  usual  price.  Fortunately  my  escort  had 
amply  provided  themselves,  and  we  had  bread  and  cheese,  caviar  and 
coffee,  to  stay  our  appetites  until  we  should  reach  Omalo,  where  was  a 
garrison  and  an  army  butcher.  So  I  ate  my  modicum  of  what  they  gave 
me,  smoked  my  cigarette,  and  tried  to  doze,  while  the  chattering  villagers, 
holding  themselves  aloof  in  reminiscent  dread  of  the  Moslem,  mingled 
their  hum  with  that  of  the  bees  from -the  hives  near  us.  My  "  tent "  was 
an  ancient  mulberry-tree  above,  and  a  Persian  carpet  beneath ;  and, 
though  I  tried  to  sleep  away  the  time,  I  did  nothing  but  listen  to  the 
story  my  cavass,  Hadji  Houssein,  was  telling  his  companions  of  an 
adventure  we  had  had  the  year  before  in  the  valley  below,  and  which,  lest 
he  have  not  given  the  true  version,  I  will  tell  as  it  happened. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at  our  feet  lies  the  village  of  Meskla, 
built  along  the  banks  of  the  Platanos,  where  it  is  a  pure,  cold,  rushing 
mountain  brook,  of  which,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  eddies 
would  have  been  alive  with  trout,  but  in  which  now  there  are  only,  as  in 
all  other  Cretan  rivers,  eels.  A  party  of  official  personages  in  Canea, 
including  her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul,  myself,  the  American  ditto,  with 
the  captain  and  officers  of  the  English  and  French  gunboats  on  the 
station,  and  an  English  colonel  in  the  Turkish  army,  had  made  a  picnic 
party  to  Meskla,  in  August  of  the  last  year  of  the  war.  The  Turkish 
troops  held  Lakus  and  Omalo,  and  the  western  bank  of  the  Platanos  down 
to  the  plain  ;  but  the  insurgents  still  remained  in  possession  of  all  the 
northern  spurs  of  the  Aspro-vouna,  from  Lakus  east  for  twenty  miles, 
including  Zourba  ;  and  while  we  drank  toasts  and  ate  our  roast-lamb 
under  the  plane-trees  by  the  river,  a  perpetual  peppering  of  rifles  was 
going  on  from  the  hill-tops  on  each  side  of  the  valley  above.  Was  it 
fighting,  or  was  it  fun  ?  I  began  to  climb  one  of  the  nearest  spurs  on 
the  Turkish  side  of  the  ravine  to  see,  and,  not  to  be  suspected  of  both 
sides,  took  my  way  to  the  picket  of  Turkish  irregulars,  which,  sheltered 
by  a  group  of  trees  on  the  summit,  was  firing  across  the  valley  in  a 
desultory  way.  As  I  showed  myself  in  one  of  the  windings  of  the  path  to 
the  patriots  at  Zourba,  I  saw  the  smoke-puff  of  a  rifle  on  the  edge  of 
the  ravine,  and  the  ball  glanced  along  the  rocks  within  three  feet, 
spattering  the  lead  over  me  in  a  most  convincing  way.  I  naturally 
made  a  flank  movement,  which  shortly  degenerated  into  the  retrogade  of 
a  satisfied  curiosity. 

The  incident  had  a  side  interest  to  the  whole  party,  for  it  showed  us 
that  the  road  we  proposed  to  take  might  be  dangerous,  the  more  as  we 
had  a  Turkish  officer  and  his  two  attendants  in  uniform  in  our  company. 
We  had  proposed  following  the  river  up  still  higher,  and  then  crossing  the 
ridge  to  Theriso,  a  village  occupying  the  bottom  of  the  parallel  valley  of 
the  Kladiso,  the  river  next  eastward.. 
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Consulting  one  of  the  submitted  Meskliotes,  who  waited  his  chance  for 
the  debris  of  the  picnic,  we  were  informed  that  it  would  be  very  far  from 
safe  to  follow  our  proposed  route,  which  was  exposed  in  its  whole  line  to 
the  chance  of  shots  from  the  main  mountain  ridge ;  but  he  offered  to  guide 
us  by  a  road  running  along  the  side  of  the  ridge  furthest  from  the 
insurgents,  and  where  he  could  warn  any  outposts  of  them  that  we  were 
coming.  This  road  was  a  fair  sample  of  those  which  existed  in  Crete 
before  the  war,  a  mere  bridle-path  scratched  in  the  slope  of  a  huge  land- 
slide, which  rose  above  us  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  and  descended  three 
or  four  times  that  distance  into  the  .bed  of  the  Platanos.  Part  of  it  was 
too  dizzy  and  dangerous  to  ride,  and  we  led  our  beasts  hesitating  and 
hobbling  along.  We  were  soon  amongst  the  outposts  of  the  insurgents,  as 
we  had  unmistakable  evidence  on  arriving  at  Theriso,  where  we  found  a 
detachment  of  a  dozen  or  more,  rough,  motley-looking  fellows,  armed 
with  all  kinds  of  guns,  and  clad  in  all  ways  except  well.  They  looked 
askance  at  our  fez-wearing  colonel  and  his  two  cavalry-men,  but  from 
respect  for  the  consular  presences  respected  their  persons.  We  drank 
with  them  at  the  spring,  exchanged  identifications,  and  pursued  our  way 
down  the  celebrated  ravine,  the  scene  of  two  terrible  disasters  to  the 
Turkish  army,  during  different  insurrections.  Nothing  can  be  more  uncom- 
fortable, in  a  military  point  of  view,  than  one  of  these  Cretan  ravines. 
Cut  in  the  limestone  rock  by  the  glacier  torrents  of  ages,  zigzag  in  their 
courses,  and  shut  between  abrupt  ridges,  with  no  road  but  an  unsatisfactory 
bridle-path,  the  troop  which  is  incautious  enough  to  enter  without  crown- 
ing the  heights  on  each  side  as  they  advance,  is  certain  to  be  hemmed  in, 
and  to  be  severely  treated  by  a  comparatively  small  hostile  force,  or  ex- 
terminated by  a  large  one. 

We  had  delayed  too  long,  and  as  we  entered  the  most  precipitous 
portion  of  the  ravine,  the  red  sunlight  on  the  eastern  cliffs  told  us  that 
the  sun,  long  shut  from  direct  view,  was  sinking ;  and  in  our  haste  we 
missed  the  way,  and  fell  into  a  vineyard-path,  out  of  any  line  of  travel. 
Immediately  we  heard  voices  hailing  us  from  the  hill-tops,  to  which  we  paid 
no  attention,  thinking  them  the  cries  of  shepherd  boys,  and  continued  until 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  maze  of  vineyards,  and  the  path  and  sun  gone  at 
the  same  instant.  Now  the  hailing  began  with  bullets.  The  uniforms  of 
our  Turkish  escort  demanded  explanation,  and  as  our  guides  had  left  us  at 
Theriso,  we  were  helpless.  To  go  back  and  explain  was  to  be  a  better 
mark,  and  to  march  a-head,  anywhere,  was  our  only  chance.  Unfor- 
tunately, Hadji,  who  carried  my  rifle,  considered  it  his  military  duty  to 
return  the  fire,  and  in  a  few  moments,  other  pickets  coming  in,  we  had 
above  forty  sharpshooters  popping  away  at  us  in  the  twilight.  Our 
further  passage  was  shut  by  an  abrupt  hillside,  along  which  we  must 
make  a  movement  by  the  flank  towards  the  road  we  had  lost,  and  directly 
across  the  line  of  fire.  The  pinging  of  the  bullets  suggested  getting  to 
cover,  and  as  all  path  had  now  disappeared,  we  all  dismounted  and  led 
our  beasts  at  random  ;  no  one  knowing  where  we  were  going,  or  should 
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go,  and  only  aiming  to  turn  the  point  of  the  ridge  above  us,  to  get  out  of 
the  fire,  which  was  increasing,  and  the  pinging  of  Enfield  bullets  over  our 
heads  was  a  wonderful  inducer  of  celerity.  It  was  a  veritable  sauve  qui 
pent.  I  saw  men  of  war  ducking  and  dodging  at  every  flash  and  whistle 
in  a  way  that  indicated  small  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  according  to 
which  a  thousand  shots  must  be  fired  for  one  to  hit.  We  found,  at 
length,  where  the  ridge  broke  down,  a  maze  of  huge  rocks,  affording 
shelter,  but  beyond  was  a  steep  declivity,  down  which,  in  the  dark,  we 
could  see  nothing  ;  further  on  again  was  the  river,  along  which  the 
road  led.  We  could  hear  the  shouts  and  occasional  shots  ot  a  detach- 
ment running  down  the  road  to  intercept  us,  and  another  coming  along 
the  ridge  above  us.  My  mule  was  dead  beat,  and  could  scarcely  put  one 
leg  before  another,  and  few  others  were  better  off.  A  short  council  showed 
two  minds  in  the  party — one  to  lie  still  to  be  taken,  with  the  chance  of  a 
shot  first ;  the  other  to  push  on  for  the  road  before  the  insurgents  reached 
it.  The  only  danger  of  any  moment  was  to  Colonel  Borthwick  and  his 
Turks,  who  would  be  prizes  of  war,  and  to  me  the  chance  of  a  fever  from 
lying  out  all  night.  The  majority,  nine,  voted  with  me  to  go  on,  and, 
abandoning  mules  and  horses,  we  plunged,  without  measuring  our  steps, 
down  the  slope,  falling,  slipping,  tripping  over  rocks,  in  bogs,  through 
overtopping  swamp-grass,  bushes  (for  the  hillside  was  a  bed  of  springs), 
pushing  to  strike  the  road  before  the  insurgents  should  head  us  off,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  choose  our  moment  for  parleying.  I  knew  that  if  I  could 
get  there  first,  saving  the  chance,  that  all  would  be  well ;  if  a  rash  boy 
of  fourteen  saw  me  first,  I  might  be  stopped  by  a  bullet  before  any 
explanation  would  avail. 

Tired,  muddy,  reeking  with  perspiration,  bruised  on  the  stones,  ex- 
hausted with  haste  and  trepidation,  we  won  the  race  and  halted  behind  a 
little  roadside  chapel  to  gather  the  state  of  things.  Above,  we  heard 
voices  of  a  colloquy,  and  knew  that  the  remainder  of  the  party  were  in  safe 
custody,  and  our  road  was  quiet.  A  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  outpost 
of  the  Turkish  army,  a  village  garrisoned  by  a  couple  of  companies  of 
regulars  and  a  few  Albanians.  The  commandant,  a  major,  was  out-ranked 
by  Borthwick,  who  ordered  him  at  once  to  send  out  a  detachment  to 
rescue  Consul  Dickson  and  his  companions.  The  poor  major  protested 
and  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  "  It  was  dangerous,"  he  said;  but  the 
colonel  insisting,  he  ordered  out  a  detachment,  and  then  called  for  pipes 
and  coffee,  after  which,  under  a  heavy  escort,  we  started  for  Cane*a. 
Borthwick  obtained  a  battalion  of  the  regulars  in  garrison  and  started 
next  morning  at  early  dawn  to  rescue  our  friends ;  but  no  persuasion 
could  induce  the  Turkish  commander  to  enter  the  ravines.  He  posted 
his  troops  along  the  overlooking  ridge  and  waited  in  ambush.  I  have  it 
on  Borthwick's  word  that  while  the  troops  were  lying  concealed,  under 
orders  to  keep  the  most  profound  silence,  a  hare  started  up  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  the  Turkish  commander  instantly  ordered  the  first  company 
to  their  feet,  and  to  make  ready,  and  was  about  to  give  the  order  to  fire 
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•when  a  hound  of  the  battalion  anticipated  the  volley  by  catching  the  poor 
beast  and  despatching  him  on  the  spot. 

Meanwhile,  Dickson  and  his  companions  were  in  the  hospitable  hands 
of  a  party  of  Hadji  Michali's  men,  and  at  about  eight  A.M.  came  down  the 
road  into  view  of  the  ambush,  escorted  by  a  guard  of  honour  of  insurgents, 
none  the  worse  for  their  adventure,  and  bringing  back  our  beasts  and 
baggage;  but  nothing  would  induce  the  Turkish  officer  to  go  the  mile 
separating  them  from  the  insurgent  outpost  which  had  fired  on  us. 

While  Hadji  told  his  story  to  his  admiring  companions  (he  was  an 
excellent  raconteur,  and  put  the  whole  of  his  barbaric  soul  into  the 
narration,  though  his  respect  for  the  Efi'endi  kept  his  voice  low,  and 
quieted  a  little  his  camp  manner),  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  made  my 
c;garettes  and  brought  me  fire,  and  only  when  the  sun  began  to  sink  from 
the  meridian  did  we  move  on. 

As  we  passed  the  blockhouse,  I  found  that  the  general-in-chief  had 
preceded  me  a  day,  and  given  orders  that  the  honours  due  to  a  consular 
personage — the  same  as  those  paid  to  a  superior  officer  in  their  own  army — 
should  be  carefully  observed,  and  so  we  had  the  whole  garrison  of  each 
blockhouse  on  the  way  out  at  the  "present  arms."  The  road  not  only 
zigzags  going  from  Lakus  to  the  plain  of  Omalo,  but  makes  such  ascents 
and  descents  as  well  accounted  for  the  fruitlessness  of  so  many  attempts 
to  enter  the  plain,  which  is  a  sort  of  portico  to  Samaria.  But  now  a  fair 
artillery  road  followed  the  ridges  up  to  the  very  plain,  and  blockhouses 
covered  with  their  fire  every  point  where  an  ambush  could  be  made,  and 
those  little  glens,  famous  in  Cretan  tradition  for  extermination  of  Turkish 
detachments,  will  never  again  help  native  heroism  against  organized  con- 
quest. We  passed,  in  one  of  the  wildest  gorges  through  which  the  road 
passes,  a  blockhouse  perched  high  on  a  hill-top  like  an  eyrie,  a  peripatetic 
atom  on  the  parapet  of  which  caught  my  eye  as  a  wild  goat  might  have 
done  amongst  the  cliffs  around.  As  we  came  into  sight,  looking  again, 
I  saw  the  garrison  swarming  down  the  hillside  amongst  the  rocks  like 
ants,  wondered  what  they  were  at,  and  rode  on,  when  at  another  turn  the 
officer  said,  "  They  salute,  Effendi."  I  looked  around,  and,  only  on  his 
indication,  saw  drawn  up  in  line,  hundreds  of  feet  above  me,  a  line  of 
animalculfe,  which,  by  good  eyesight,  I  could  perceive  was  the  whole  gar- 
rison presenting  arms,  and  they  so  continued  presenting  until,  after  turn 
upon  turn  of  the  road,  they  disappeared  from  view  definitely,  when  I 
suppose  they  swarmed  back  to  their  fastness. 

We  passed  through  the  ravine  of  Phokes,  where  Hadji  Michali  once 
caught  a  small  detachment  which  incautiously  attempted  to  penetrate  to 
Omalo.  I  had  heard  the  story  of  the  fight,  told  at  the  time  by  an  Albanian, 
who  was  in  it,  in  a  brief  but  graphic  way.  The  Christians  waited  invisible, 
he  said,  till  the  troops  were  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  then  began 
to  fire  from  many  directions.  The  troops  stopped,  made  a  show  of 
resistance,  and  then  broke  and  made  for  the  blockhouse  at  Lakus  ;  "  and 
those  who  couldn't  run  well  never  got  there,"  he  interjected,  laconically. 
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Ho  frankly  admitted  that  he  was  so  far  in  advance  that  he  saw  very  little 
actual  fighting,  and  made  no  halt,  nor  did  any  others,  Mussulman  or 
Christian,  till  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  blockhouse,  which  he  was 
surprised  at  their  shutting  in  time  to  keep  out  the  Christians. 

It  was  well  into  the  afternoon  when  we  entered  the  plain  of  Omalo, 
evidently  a  filled-up  crater,  its  level  about  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  snows  and  rains  of  winter  and  spring  flood  it,  and  as 
no  stream  runs  from  it,  the  waters  disappear  by  a  Katavothron — a 
gloomy  Acherontic  recess — into  whose  crooked  recesses  no  eye  can  pierce, 
and  down  whose  depths  is  heard  a  perpetual  cavernous  roaring  of 
water. 

In  the  plain  was  no  vestige  of  human  habitation  visible,  except  the 
tents  of  a  battalion  of  regulars,  and  a  two-story  blockhouse  on  a  spur  of 
hill  which  projected  into  the  plain.  We  rode  into  the  camp,  and  were 
received  with  emphasis  by  the  Pacha,  who,  with  true  eastern  diplomacy, 
expressed  unbounded  surprise  at  my  visit,  "so  entirely  unexpected;" 
and  learning  the  result  of  my  attempts  at  feeding  in  Lakus,  called  to  the 
mess-boy  to  bring  me  the  remains  of  the  breakfast,  apologizing  abundantly, 
and  informing  me  that  I  should  be  expected  to  dine  with  him  and  the 
commander  of  the  post  at  eight.  The  residual  breakfast,  supplemented 
by  a  plate  of  kibaubs,  the  mutton-chop  of  the  east,  despatched ;  the 
ceremonial  pipes  and  coffee  finished,  and  the  more  than  usually  compli- 
mentary speeches  said ;  the  shadows  meanwhile  falling  longer  on  the  plain : 
I  accepted  the  Pacha's  offer  of  a  fresh  horse,  and  rode  across  to  the 
famous  descent  into  the  glen  of  Samaria,  the  Xyloscala,  so  called 
from  a  zigzag  colossal  staircase  made  with  fir-trunks,  and  formerly 
the  only  means  of  descent  into  the  glen.  There  was  a  detachment  of 
troops  building  a  blockhouse  to  command  the  upper  part  of  the  glen,  .and 
the  commander  kept  me  salaaming,  coffee-taking,  &c.,  until  I  saw  that 
the  sunlight  was  getting  too  red  to  give  me  time  to  explore  the  ravine, 
and  I  contented  myself  with  a  look  from  the  brink  down  into  the  blue 
depths. 

I  doubt  if,  in  the  range  of  habitual  travel,  there  is  another  such  scene. 
It  was  as  if  the  mountains  had  yawned  to  their  very  bases.  In  front  of  me 
were  bare  stony  peaks  7,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  whose  precipitous  slopes, 
on  which,  as  they  descended,  the  pines  got  courage,  little  by  little,  to 
take  root,  plunged  down  unbrokenly,  and  ended  in  a  narrow  gorge.  At 
the  side,  the  rock  rose  like  the  aiguilles  of  Chamouny,  cloven  and  guttered, 
with  the  snow  still  lying  in  its  clefts,  and  broad  fields  of  it,  rosy  red,  on  the 
opposite  eastern  peaks.  I  looked  down  through  the  pines  and  cedars  that 
clung  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  below  me,  and  the  bottom  of  the  glen 
looked  blue  and  faint  in  their  interstices.  The  Xyloscala,  destroyed  by 
the  insurgents  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  was  replaced  by  a 
laborious  zigzag  road,  which  sidled  off  under  crags,  and  came  back  along 
slopes,  blasted  out  of  rock  and  buttressed  up  with  pine,  seeming  to  me 
where  I  stood,  as  if  it  finally  launched  off  into  mid  air,  and  would  onh 
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help  another  Daedalus  into  the  mystery  of  the  labyrinth  of  pines  and  rock 
gorges  below. 

As  I  watched,  the  flame  of  the  sunlight  crept  up  the  peaks  across 
the  glen,  the  purple-blue  shadow  following  it  up,  across  the  snow-fields, 
changing  from  rosy  to  blue,  and  tinging  the  peaks  of  pale  grey  rock 
to  russet  where  the  day  died  away.  The  chill  of  night  reminding  me  to 
put  my  overcoat  on,  we  rode  back  across  the  plain  in  the  twilight,  accom- 
panied by  the  building  gang,  whose  polyglot  murmur  was  as  cheerful  and 
full  of  mirth  as  though  they  were  peasants  going  home  from  the  vintage. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  good-humour  and  patience  of  the  Turkish 
soldier.  Brutal  and  barbarous  they  doubtless  were  when  their  fanaticism 
and  the  rage  of  battle  united  to  excite  them,  but  in  camp  and  in  peace  I 
have  found  them  always  models  of  the  purely  physical  man. 

Our  dinner  was  luxurious,  and  in  the  true  eastern  manner.  The 
Pacha,  the  Bey  commanding  the  place,  and  his  aide-de-camp,  made  four 
with  me,  and  one  dish,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  served  our 
fingers  or  spoons  according  as  the  viand  was  dressed,  each  one  of  the  four 
scrupulously  adhering  to  his  quadrant  of  the  copper  circle.  The  dinner 
was  almost  interminable ;  it  was  dark  and  cold  when  the  end  did  come. 

The  soldiers,  gathered  round  their  camp  some  half  a  mile  away,  had 
eaten  their  suppers  and  were  at  ease,  the  shouting  of  their  merriment 
coming  to  us  occasionally  above  the  general  hum.  Presently  we  saw 
them  taking  fir-branches,  and,  each  lighting  one  at  the  nearest  camp-fire, 
come  running  to  us  at  full  speed,  making  a  long  mad-cap  procession  of 
torch-bearers,  the  pitchy  fir  giving  out  an  immense  flame,  and,  making  for 
the  head-quarters,  followed  by  the  battalion  band  playing,  they  threw 
their  branches  in  a  pile  on  a  little  level  space  before  the  Pacha's  tent,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  right  and  left,  sat  down  in  a  semicircle,  open  towards 
us.  A  detachment  was  told  off  to  keep  up  the  fire,  and  a  sort  of  glee 
club,  accompanied  by  rude  instruments,  drums  beaten  by  the  hand,  and  a 
kind  of  flute  and  mandolin,  commenced  singing,  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
the  plaintive  monotonous  eongs  which  all  who  have  been  in  the  east  know 
and  cannot  describe. 

This  was  the  overture  to  a  terpsichorean  and  dramatic  entertainment 
most  unique  and  amusing.  The  programme  opened  with  a  dance  of 
Zebeques,  the  barbarous  race  who  occupy  the  country  behind  Smyrna. 
They  are  wrapped  in  a  sash  from  the  armpits  to  the  hips,  with  a  sort  of 
baggy  knee-breeches,  and  bearing  long  knives  thrust  crosswise  through 
their  sashes.  They  formed  a  circle  and  began  a  movement,  which  seemed 
like  a  dance  of  men  in  armour,  half  stage  stride  and  half  hop.  The 
music  struck  up  an  appropriate  air,  and  the  dancers,  joining  in  the  song, 
circled  slowly  two  or  three  times  in  the  same  staid  and  deliberate  manner, 
then  drawing  their  knives,  brandished  them  in  time,  quickening  their 
pace,  and  hurrying  round  quicker  and  quicker  as  the  song  grew  more 
excited,  when  they  finally  came  to  a  climax  of  fury,  rushing  in  on  each 
other  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  as  if  to  cut  each  other  down.  But  the 
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raised  knives  were  arrested  by  the  opposing  empty  hand ;  and,  the  paroxysm 
passed,  the  song  died  down  to  its  lower  tone  and  moderate  time,  and  the 
dance  began  a  new  movement,  each  dancer  thrusting  his  knife  into  the 
ground  at  the  centre,  and  then  repeated  the  quickening  circles ;  this 
time  rushing,  at  the  climax,  on  their  knives  and  drawing  them  from  the 
earth,  they  threw  themselves  on  an  imaginary  enemy  outside  the  circle, 
and,  having  hypothetically  demolished  him,  returned  to  their  gyrations, 
varying  the  finale  by  lifting  one  of  the  company  into  the  air  on  their 
hands,  and,  dropping  him  simultaneously  with  their  voices.  This  lasted 
half-an-hour. 

After  an  intermission,  in  which  the  soldiers,  unawed  by  the  presence  of 
the  Pacha,  laughed  and  joked  and  shouted  to  their  content,  a  soldier 
entered  the  circle  dressed  as  an  Egyptian  dancing-woman.  He  was  one 
of  the  tallest  men  in  the  regiment,  capitally  travestied,  and  all  who  have 
seen  the  dance  of  the  Almah  can  imagine  the  bursts  of  laughter  with  which 
his  grave  precise  imitation  of  one  of  them  was  received  by  the  circle.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  more  exquisitely  ludicrous.  His  figure  seemed 
lithe  as  a  willow-wand,  and  he  twisted  and  bent,  and  bowed  and  doubled 
with  the  peculiar  expression  of  physique  which  seemed  impossible  to  any 
other  than  the  slender  Egyptian  girl. 

Roars  of  applause  followed  this  performance,  and  the  next  was  a  panto- 
mime— "  The  Honey- Stealers."  Two  men  enter  dressed  as  peasants,  one 
carrying  a  gun  on  his  back,  and  begin  groping  about  as  in  the  dark — nan 
against  each  other,  stumble  and  fall,  and  finally,  by  much  listening,  find  a 
box,  which  had  been  placed  to  represent  the  hive.  The  thief  lays  down 
his  gun  to  be  more  free  in  his  motions,  and  a  soldier  runs  into  the  circle 
and  carries  it  off.  Enter  presently,  a  third  honey-seeker,  blacked  to 
represent  a  negro,  or  some  diabolical  personage,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
which,  and,  stumbling  on  the  other  two,  an  affray  ensues,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  bees  get  disturbed,  and  come  out  in  swarms,  the  luckless  black 
getting  the  lion's  share  of  the  stings.  At  this  moment  an  alarm  is  given, 
and  the  gunner  misses  his  gun,  upon  which  he  falls  on  the  black  as  the 
thief,  and  between  the  stings  and  the  blows  the  intruder  expires,  the 
play  ending  with  the  efforts  of  the  two  living  to  carry  out  and  dispose  of 
the  one  dead,  interfered  with  greatly  by  a  spasmodic  life  remaining 
in  the  members,  which  refuse  to  lie  as  they  are  put.  But  this  finally 
subsiding,  the  body  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  and  the  pantomime 
gives  way,  amidst  the  most  uproarious  laughter  and  applause,  to  a  Cir- 
cassian dance.  The  dancers  were  few,  and  the  dance  tame,  and  not 
meeting  any  appreciation,  gave  way  to  a  repetition  of  the  Zebeque 
saltations,  of  which  they  seemed  never  disposed  to  tire. 

The  entertainment  lasted  till  eleven  o'clock,  when,  each  soldier  taking 
a  branch  of  fir,  the  actors  and  audience  raced  off  like  a  demoniac  festival 
breaking  up,  the  band  following  with  a  blare  of  trumpets  and  bang  of 
drums,  and  we  were  left  to  our  dignity  and  the  dying  embers  of  the  theatre 
fire. 
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Although  in  July,  the  night  was  BO  intensely  cold  that,  sharing  the 
Pacha's  tent,  and  with  all  the  covering  he  could  spare  me,  in  addition  to 
my  own  Persian  carpet  over  instead  of  under  me,  I  was  almost  too  cold 
to  sleep,  and  the  morning  found  me  well  disposed  to  put  my  hlood  in 
motion  by  vigorous  exercise.  Coffee  served,  we  rode  over  to  the 
Xyloscala,  and,  after  more  coffee-and-pipe  compliments,  we  began  the 
descent  of  the  new  zigzag  road.  It  was  so  steep  that  no  loaded  beast 
could  mount  it,  and  it  took  me  two  hours'  walk  to  get  to  the  bottom, 
where  the  road  straitens  and  follows  the  river,  here  a  dancing,  gurgling 
stream,  rushing  amongst  boulders  and  over  ridges,  under  overhanging 
pines,  as  though  there  were  no  tropics,  and  the  land  had  not  had  rain 
for  two  months.  The  whole  gorge  was  filled  with  the  balsamic  odours  of 
firs  and  pine,  which  covered  the  slopes  wherever  the  rock  would  give 
them  place ;  and  above  that,  bare  splintery  cliffs  overhung  the  gorge,  so 
that  it  seemed  that  a  stone  would  fall  three  thousand  feet  if  thrown  from 
the  summit.  A  few  Turkish  soldiers,  lazily  felling  or  trimming  pines 
for  the  block-houses,  were  the  only  signs  of  humanity  we  saw.  Above,  in 
the  pines,  we  heard  the  partridge's  note,  as  the  mother  called  to  her 
young  brood  to  follow  her.  The  gorge  widened  to  a  glen  ;  the  slopes 
receded  slightly,  and  then,  after  another  hour  of  walking,  we  came  to  a 
sharp  turn  in  its  course,  where  the  high  mountains  walled  up  the  glen  to 
the  west,  with  a  sheer  slope  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet  from  the  peaks  to 
the  brook  bed,  and  the  rocks  on  each  side  shut  in  like  the  lintels  of  a  door- 
way. Here  is  the  little  village  of  Samaria,  so  long  the  refuge  of  the 
women  and  children  of  this  section  of  Crete,  and  where,  so  long  as  arms 
and  food  lasted,  a  few  resolute  men  might  have  defended  them  against  all 
comers.  I  doubt  if  in  the  known  world  there  is  such  another  fortress. 
No  artillery  could  crown  those  heights ;  no  athletes  descend  the  slopes  ; 
while  the  only  access  from  below  is  through  the  river-bed,  in  one  place 
only  ten  feet  wide,  and  above  which  the  cliffs  rise  perpendicularly  over 
a  thousand  feet ;  the  strata  in  some  places  matching  each  other,  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  cloven  gorge — the  yawn  of  some  earthquake,  which 
suggested  closing  again  at  a  future  day — and  for  two  hours  down  from  the 
glen  there  is  no  escaping  from  the  river  course,  except  by  goat-paths,  and 
these  such  as  no  goat  would  care  needlessly  to  travel. 

Pashley  has  described  the  village  of  Samaria,  and  its  magnificent 
cypresses  and  little  chapel,  as  they  are  now.  No  invasion,  no  sacrilege, 
has  entered  there ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  only  church  in  Crete, 
outside  the  Turkish  lines  of  permanent  occupation,  which  has  not  been 
desecrated.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  is  made  of  tiles,  which  must  date 
from  the  early  Byzantine  Empire. 

The  river  below  here,  the  St.  Kumeli,  is  a  rapid  perennial  stream, 
which  at  times  of  flood  shuts  off  all  travel  by  the  road.  Lower  down  is 
Miny  village  of  the  same  name  as  the  river,  in  a  gorge  into  which  only 
an  hour's  sunlight  can  enter  during  the  day — damp,  chilly,  and  aguish — 
the  residence  of  a  half-dozen  families  of  goat-herds.  Pashley  identifies  a  site 
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near  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  that  of  Tarrha,  the  scene  of  Apollo's  loves 
with  Acacallis,  who,  if  bred  in  this  glen,  must  have  been  of  that  icy 
temperament  which  should  have  best  suited  the  professional  flirt  of 
Olympus. 

To  travellers  who  care  to  visit  Samaria  I  would  give  the  hint  to 
leave  their  horses  at  Omalo,  and  have  a  boat  to  meet  them  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Rumeli,  as  the  ascent  is  long  and  painful,  even  by  the  new 
road,  which,  since  I  saw  it,  the  torrents  may  have  demolished.  They  may 
thus  visit  the  Port  Phoenix  of  St.  Paul,  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, and  landing  at  Suia,  west  of  St.  Rumeli,  have  their  horses  come 
down  by  the  pass  of  Krustogherako,  and  so  return  by  way  of  St.  Irene — a 
very  wild  pass  of  the  Selino  mountains — to  Cane"a. 

We  had  made  no  such  provision,  and  so  were  obliged  to  toil  back  in  the 
intense  heat  of  the  July  sun  beating  down  into  the  gorge,  and,  arriving 
past  noon,  to  be  refreshed  by  sherbet  and  coffee  by  the  hospitable  com- 
mander of  the  station  at  Xyloscala,  the  snow  of  the  sherbet  being  brought 
from  the  opposite  cliff  two  hundred  yards  away,  but  an  hour's  climb  to 
get  to  it.  The  commander  was  a  more  intelligent  man  than  it  is  usual 
for  Turkish  officers  to  be,  and  he  narrated  how  he  had  led  a  detachment 
round  to  the  top  of  the  opposing  cliffs,  and  how  when  they  got  there  they 
were  like  the  twenty  thousand  men  of  the  King  of  France,  and  had  to 
come  back  by  the  way  they  went. 

However,  they  have  now  a  blockhouse  at  the  Xyloscala,  another 
at  Samaria  hi  sight  and  signalling  of  it,  and  a  third  at  St.  Rumeli,  so 
that,  for  the  future,  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  holds  the  Heart 
of  Crete. 
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a  to  it. 


i. 

NOT  a  mile  from  London,  almost  within  the  echo  of  its  multitudes  and 
the  vibration  of  its  Sunday  bells,  stands  an  old  house  with  green  lawns, 
hidden  from  the  road  by  high  walls  and  by  the  rustling  shade  of  elm- 
trees,  that  have  shaded  and  rustled  over  the  heads  of  many  a  generation 
passing  on  its  way  through  the  old  house.  The  green  comes  out  bright 
in  the  early  summer.  Birds  up  in  the  branches  are  chirruping  and 
minding  their  nests.  These  sparrows  are  not  unlike  people  who  have 
made  their  homes  in  some  tranquil  cloister  or  collegiate  city,  among  arches 
touched  by  time,  of  which  the  ornaments  are  dispersed  and  broken,  and 
where  the  lights  shine  through  cracked  and  ivy-wreathed  ruins.  People 
live  on  happily  in  ancient  houses  and  cloisters,  and  are  no  older  because 
their  homes  are  old ;  the  leaves  are  green  though  the  trunks  are  grey, 
and  the  branches  twisted  and  moss-eaten.  It  may  be  a  fancy  that  the 
voices  ring  more  harmoniously  from  such  surroundings,  but  it  is  no  fancy 
that  the  tranquil  worlds  some  people  live  in  seem  to  repeat  their  moods — 
delights,  laments,  farewells.  And  sometimes  of  an  evening,  when  The 
Lawn  is  quiet,  and  the  lights  from  the  old  farmhouse  (for  it  was  nothing 
more  in  the  beginning)  shine  out  into  the  twilight  gardens, — sometimes, 
then,  a  nightingale  begins  to  sing. 

You  can  see  the  tiled  roofs  and  high  chimneys  of  Fulham  Lawn,  from 
the  river,  peeping  over  the  branches  at  the  new  rows  of  houses  that  are 
flooding  up  to  its  very  walls.  We  do  not  love  the  old  place  the  less 
because  it  is  somewhat  quaint  in  dress  and  out  of  mode.  Its  passages 
are  tortuous  and  bewildering,  its  many  flights  and  staircases  are  utterly 
confusing  to  those  who  are  unused  to  them.  It  stands  safe  behind  its 
wall  in  its  quaint  old-fashioned  garb  among  the  green  protecting  trees. 
One  day  they  will  give  their  lives  to  save  the  dear  old  place,  and  fall  one 
by  one  like  sentries  at  their  posts,  but  it  will  be  in  vain.  Meanwhile, 
human  birds,  like  their  prototypes  up  in  the  branches,  come  year  after 
year  persistently  haunting  the  close- shaven  lawn,  and  pecking  the  liberal 
crumbs  dispersed  by  the  kind  hands  of  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Fulham  Lawn  on  a  fine  day  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  imaginable  : 
couches  and  chairs  are  brought  out,  and  white  tables  heaped  with  claret- 
jugs,  and  ice,  and  cool  drinks,  and  cream  and  fruit  piled  up,  and  hot 
cakes  from  the  oven.  The  young  folks  gather  round  the  strawberry-table, 
the  young  men  waiting  on  the  maidens,  and  heaping  up  their  little  China 
plates  with  crimson  fruit.  The  children  come  running  up  from  the  swings 
and  shady  corners  where  they  have  been  at  play.  Distant  figures  go 
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crossing  the  lawns.  Little  clouds  pass  flitting  across  the  sky  ;  perhaps  a 
flight  of  birds  goes  sailing  to  haunts  in  the  elm-tops  hard  by  :  then  all  the 
sunset  lights  begin  to  burn  green  and  crimson  and  dazzling  white,  reflected 
from  the  flower-garden ;  the  air  seems  pink  with  the  scent  of  the  rose-trees ; 
the  hum  of  the  voices  rises,  and  then  drones  away.  It  is  an  hour  in 
which  to  bask  and  to  breathe  peace,  after  the  week's  disquiet ;  pleasant 
things  after  the  jar  and  noise  of  life,  a  little  ease  after  the  strained  atten- 
tion and  hurry  of  the  quietest  London  world.  It  is  better  rest  than  you 
can  find  alone  in  your  own  home,  for  there  your  tired  fancy  only  repeats 
variations  upon  the  doubts  and  distractions  that  you  have  tried  in  vain  to 
solve  or  to  forget ;  here  you  watch  the  lights,  the  people  coming  and  going 
or  resting  like  yourself,  and  worries  are  charmed  away,  and  morbid  fancies 
cease  from  troubling. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Fulham  Lawn  is,  that  although  all  the 
people  who  come  there  seem  to  be  taking  life  easily,  they  are  not  drones 
in  the  hive,  but  most  of  them  have  their  own  stamp  and  peculiarity. 
That  young  man  with  the  flower  in  his  coat  has  won  his  spurs  governing 
some  great  Indian  province ;  that  gallant-looking  hero  in  a  white  hat,  under 

the  lilac-tree,  is  the  Member  for  N ,  whose  speeches  we  have  all  read, 

as  night  after  night  he  has  fought  his  battle  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  only  of  the  present  as  one  thinks  of  Fulham  Lawn. 
Many  and  many  a  past  is  there  to  some  of  us,  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  present,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two.  Whose  eyes  are 
those  looking  up  at  us  from  the  little  maiden's  face  ?  Not  her  own  only  ? 
Whose  saying  is  it  we  are  all  thinking  of,  as  we  stand  talking  together, 
and  confound  present  and  past  laughter,  and  talk,  and  smiling  faces  with 
others  that  seem  even  more  vivid  still  than  the  actual  living  ones  ?  and 
listen  to  words  spoken  carelessly,  that  are  like  an  answer  to  other  words 
that  echoed  years  and  years  ago  ? 

Yesterday  a  little  boy  came  running  up  to  his  mother  with  a  great 
yellow  rose  all  glimmering,  and  he  smiled  as  he  threw  it  into  her  lap.  She 
took  it  up,  and  then  she  blushed  when  she  bent  her  head  over  it,  and  I 
suddenly  remembered  that  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  her,  some  one  had 
given  her  a  yellow  rose  as  she  sat  under  that  very  tree,  a  shy  girl,  in  a 
sombre  cloud-like  dress,  still  in  mourning  for  her  home,  knowing  no  one, 
frightened,  looking  at  us  all  with  curious,  lightning  glances.  On  that 
summer's  day  ten  years  ago,  this  beautiful  woman  was  a  girl  of  twenty, 
shy,  dim,  silent ;  but,  in  truth,  it  has  always  been  more  by  signs  and  looks 
that  Isabella  has  spoken  than  by  words.  Very  dark  hair,  very  pale  cheeks, 
very  soft  wild  eyes, — more  grey  than  black, — for  her,  a  yellow  rose  was 
just  the  flower  to  suit  her ;  but  Mr.  Armar  seemed  to  be  scarcely  the  person 
to  give  it  to  her,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  come  up  with  a  great  golden 
Gloire  de  Dijon  in  his  hand.  "  Here  is  a  fine  rose,"  he  said,  scarcely  looking 
at  her  as  he  strolled  away.  It  seemed  to  brighten  up  her  sombre  dress,  and 
to  harmonize  as  no  pink  or  crimson  would  have  done  with  the  iron  greys  and 
blacks  and  the  little  cloud  that  served  her  for  a  head-gear.  Was  it  the  gift 
or  was  it  the  rose  ?  When  I  looked  at  her  again  I  saw  that  the  colour  had 
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come  back  into  her  cheeks ;  she  scarcely  moved  or  looked,  but  it  appeared 
to  me  as  if  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  from  the  cloud  had  revealed  a  whole 
world  beneath  its  gloom.  As  that  lightning  flashed,  it  seemed  to  strike 

others  besides  myself.    "  What  a  pretty  girl  she  is,"  said  young  Mr.  B , 

the  son  of  the  house.  (He  himself  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  fair- 
haired  maiden.  He  was  hard  to  please,  and  he  had  scarcely  noticed  Isa- 
bella before.)  I  remember  that  as  we  were  still  talking  of  her,  a  pale  face 
with  wild  hair  and  spectacles  and  radiating  eyes  came  out  of  the  crowd 
towards  us.  When  I  think  of  it  now,  across  the  mists  of  years,  it  puts 
me  in  mind — I  scarcely  know  why — of  that  description  of  Victor  Hugo's 
of  a  mask  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  pale  face,  the  dress 
strange  and  loosely  fashioned,  those  sloping  shoulders  seemed  scarcely  to 
belong  to  everyday  life.  The  young  man  passed  on  in  a  straight  gliding 
line,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  though  many  people 
looked  up  at  him  as  he  went  by. 

"  There  goes  Nieland,"  said  one  of  the  young  men.  "  I  don't  wonder 
you  stare  at  him.  Did  you  hear  of  his  challenging  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee because  they  sent  back  his  picture  ?  " 

Mr.  Nieland,  so  I  was  afterwards  told,  was  a  German — a  painter  of  liylit 
— that  was  his  specialty.  He  had  produced  some  very  fine  pictures  and 
some  very  bad  ones  :  people  said  he  was  a  genius  for  six  weeks  in  the  year. 

Sir  George  W ,  our  own  Academician,  thought  very  highly  of  some  of 

Nieland's  work,  and  had  first  introduced  him  to  one  or  two  of  his  friends. 

•"He  is  the  strangest  fellow,"  said  Mr.  B .     "He  is  a  protege  of 

Sir  George's.  I  met  him  in  the  East,  and  I  see  a  great  deal  of  him,  but 
there  are  days  when  he  scarcely  seems  himself.  I  think  I  had  better  go 
after  him  now,  or  he  will  be  challenging  somebody  else." 

And  the  young  man  hurried  off  in  pursuit  of  the  slight  figure  that  was 
still  moving  on  in  aimless  progression  between  the  groups,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  though  most  of  the  people  present  looked  up 

as  he  passed.     Mr.  Nieland  went  so  swiftly  that  Mr.  B did  not  come 

up  to  him  until  he  had  stopped  suddenly,  after  completing  his  circuit, 
in  the  very  place  whence  I  had  first  seen  him  issue  from  the  crowd  with 
the  strange  floating  step  peculiar  to  him. 

He  was  then  standing  opposite  to  poor  Isabella  in  her  cloud  of  grey, 
and  staring  at  her  fixedly.  She,  poor  girl,  seemed  to  shrink  uncomfort- 
ably beneath  his  wild  looks.  She  was  too  shy  to  move  away,  but  the 
colour  died  from  her  face,  and  by  some  odd  chance  the  leaves  of  the 
yellow  rose  that  she  was  holding  fell  from  their  stem  and  lay  scattered 
over  her  gown  and  on  the  grass  at  her  feet.  It  was  just  then  that 

Mr.  B came  up  and  took  his  friend's  arm  and  led  him  away,  and 

Armar,  sent  by  kind  Lady  B —  -  (who  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of 
divining  the  minds  of  her  guests),  came  and  offered  his  arm  to  the  young 
lady,  saying  :  "  I  am  desired  to  bring  you  to  our  hostess." 

The  girl  thanked  him  by  a  grateful  look  and  jumped  up  with  a  quick 
sigh  of  relief.  Armar  made  no  attempt  to  converse  with  her,  but  led  his 
charge  to  a  spot  where  little  Lady  B ,  with  the  help  of  her  tall 
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daughters,  was  pouring  out  tea,  and  where  strawberries  were  growing 
ready  plucked  in  their  dishes — it  was  a  table-land  flowing  not  only  with 
milk  and  honey,  but  with  cream  and  crystallized  sugar.  "You  must 
allow  me  to  cater  for  you,"  said  Henry  Armar,  with  a  polite  little  bow. 

There  was  a  certain  gentle  old-fashioned  gallantry  about  him  that  young 
men  sometimes  smiled  at,  but  for  which  all  his  women-friends  loved  him  : 
the  girls  used  to  feel  happier  when  they  saw  him  coming  across  the  lawn ; 

Lady  B had  trusted  him  for  many  years ;  he  was  her  cousin,  and 

the  little  lady,  though  she  was  very  kind  to  every  one,  did  not  admit  many 
to  her  intimacy.  He  was  one  of  the  few  people  who  were  privileged  to 
gather  the  roses  that  grew  in  special  beauty  grafted  on  their  thorns  in  the 
rose-garden  of  Fulham  Lawn.  Though  the  young  men  smiled,  they 

loved  him.  Lord  B consulted  him,  and  relied  upon  his  judgment. 

Happily  such  characters  are  not  quite  rare  in  the  eager  throng.  Which 
of  us  cannot  think  of  some  among  us  to  whom  we  all  instinctively  go  for 
rest  and  sympathy  :  people  who  live  to  consider  other  people  ;  the  gentle 
links  that  bind  turbulent  spirits  together  ?  Perhaps  they  may  not  be  so 
well  known  to  fame  as  A  B  or  C  ;  but  who  would  not  rather  win,  as  they 
do,  the  unconscious  love  and  confidence  of  other  hearts  than  the  noisiest 
trumpetings  of  Fame  ? — Fame  gets  black  in  the  face  now-a-days  cele- 
brating first  one  ware  and  then  another !  It  is  kindly  meant,  but  the 
loudest  notes  of  a  trumpet  are  not  so  comforting  to  human  hearts  as  the 
gentle  beam  of  kindly  eyes. 

I  don't  think  that,  until  he  saw  Isabella,  Henry  Armar  had  ever  had 
a  sentiment  since  he  was  a  boy.  People  were  so  used  to  treat  him  as  a 
friend  and  a  brother,  and  to  confide  their  sentiments  to  him,  that  it  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  them  or  to  him  to  put  himself  in  the  foreground.  But 
Isabella,  to  whom  all  things  were  new  and  strange,  had  nothing  to  confide 
(except  perhaps  her  terror  of  poor  Nieland's  curious  glares) ;  to  her 
Mr.  Armar  was  a  mysterious  personage  detached  from  the  crowd,  coming 
out  of  another  world  to  that  which  she  had  lived  in  of  late, — a  world  in 
which  she  went  about  in  faded  mourning ;  in  crepe  for  the  present,  as 
well  as  for  the  past,  poor  child :  for  daily  deaths  of  home,  of  the  light  of 
life,  of  the  loving  appreciation  to  which  she  had  been  used  so  long ;  and 
so  when  Armar  brought  her  a  chair,  a  rose,  some  strawberries  and  cream, 
when  he  made  a  polite  little  bow,  and  a  little  joke  to  amuse  her,  this  girl, 
who  was  but  half  fledged,  and  whose  wings  did  not  yet  bear  her  (they 
were  stronger  wings  than  Henry's  and  would  carry  her  far  away  beyond 
his  flight  one  day) — this  young  fledgling's  clear  eyes  dazzled  him  with  the 
bright  lights  peculiar  to  them.  "How  good  you  are  to  me,"  she  said  at 
last,  with  a  tremulous  voice.  This  was  a  very  different  measure  of 
gratitude  from  Lady  Fanny's  "  thank'ee,"  or  Mrs.  Calmair's  careless  little 
nod.  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  a  little  more  about  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Armar, 
sitting  down  beside  his  young  companion.  "  Lady  B —  -  did  me  the 
honour  to  introduce  me  to  you,  but  she  did  not  even  tell  me  your  name." 
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II. 

Some  one  suggested  one  day  that  the  story  of  Fulham  Lawn  should 
be  written,  but  it  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  the  people  who  come 
there  that  is  told  upon  the  lawn.  It  is  like  a  resting-place  at  the  end  of 
a  labyrinth — a  seven-days'  labyrinth  crossed  by  many  winding  ways  and 
streets,  and  blind  alleys  and  diverging  distractions,  leading  at  last  to  the 
lawn  by  the  still  water.  Who  shall  attempt  to  weave  together  or  to 
disentangle  the  various  clews  which  have  brought  each  guest  thither, 
from  their  various  homes  and  minds  and  states  ? 

There  are  the  painters'  homes  in  the  green  suburbs,  or,  like  Nicland'g, 
in  some  deserted  quarter  of  the  town,  with  lofty  studios,  of  which  the 
blinds  are  flapping  in  the  sun,  and  the  shadows  trembling  on  the  matted 
floors,  this  hot  summer's  day.  There  are  the  politicians'  lodgings  down 
farther  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  great  public  buildings  are, 
and  the  stores  of  wisdom  carefully  wrapped  up  in  blue  paper,  and  tied  up 
tight  with  pink  tape.  There  are  the  philosophers'  homes,  more  or  less 
comfortably  furnished  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  depths  of  their  philosophy, 
from  which  rise  natural  streams  of  ink,  flowing  and  overflooding  the  land. 
Unless  something  is  done,  we  shall  be  all  drowned  in  our  own  geysers. 

Then  there  are  the  trimonthly  homes  of  country  squires  in  the  plea- 
sant south-western  districts,  where  they  establish  themselves  with  butlers, 
horses,  daughters,  and  ladies' -maids,  for  the  great  general  race  of  the  season. 
It  is  an  exciting  but  unintelligible  performance  in  broughams  and  other 
carriages.  You  drive  to  No.  1,000,  then  all  back  to  No.  10,000  ;  then 
home ;  then  change  garments,  and  round  the  corner ;  then  home  again, 
undress,  re-dress,  and  all  appear  simultaneously  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way.  If  they  all  stood  still,  it  would  come  to  very  much  the  same 
result.  But  the  young  people  enjoy  the  exercise,  and  the  old  ones  get  to 
like  it  from  habit.  These  are  rolling  homes,  without  much  moss,  some 
people  might  think.  Henry  Armar's  home  was  with  the  lawyers,  far 
away  from  the  sound  of  multitudinous  wheels.  He  lived  in  the  Temple, 
in  Garden  Court,  with  a  few  old  prints  and  china  cups  to  ornament  his 
rooms,  an  old  wooden  creaking  staircase  to  lead  to  them.  He  had  a 
picture  or  two,  by  which  he  set  great  store.  Sometimes  his  women 
friends  came  to  see  him  in  this  tranquil  domain,  and  he  would  then 
produce  Sevres  teacups  and  a  Dresden  teapot  to  feast  them  with. 
He  wrote  his  articles — he  went  to  and  fro  from  his  club.  Such  a  life  may 
be  a  little  dull  at  times,  but  there  is  some  intelligence  in  it  and  some 
variety ;  and,  for  a  friendly  and  sensitive  nature  like  Armar's,  many  an 
interest  and  faithful  affection. 

Can  any  man's  life  be  so  hopeless,  and  utterly  ugly  and  meaningless, 
as  the  lives  of  some  women  ?  At  least,  it  is  his  own  fault  if  it  is  so ;  but  it 
is  a  woman's  fate.  A  good  Samaritan  had  picked  up  Isabella,  and  taken  her, 
not  to  an  inn,  but  into  her  own  home,  and  into  her  own  daily  life.  The 
girl  was  thankful  for  a  home — for  a  comer  in  any  life  ;  but  what  a  life  it  was ! 
Ornamented  by  little  tags  of  faded  ribbon,  and  bugles,  and  cheap  artificial 
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flowers,  stowed  away  between  the  four  gaily-papered  walls  of  some  dreary 
suburban  villa,  enlivened  by  gossip  and  the  dire  offences  of  the  maid-of-all- 
work,  with  feasts  of  buttered  toast,  and  bread- and- cheese,  and  greasy  mid- 
day meals.  The  daily  peaceful  round  of  sunrise  and  sunset  comes  distorted 
through  such  a  medium.  Sentiment,  romance,  in  such  a  foggy  atmosphere 
of  commonplace  ! — who  would  look  for  such  things  ?  Don't  we  all  know 
the  look  of  the  house  ?  The  various  parasols  and  overshoes  in  the  passage 
below  ;  the  dish-cover,  the  druggeted  flight  of  stairs,  and  the  stained-glass 
window  on  the  landing,  where  a  faded  gilt  card-rack,  containing  some 
dusty  cards,  is  displayed  on  a  table  covered  by  cotton  crochet-work.  Poor 
shabby  suburban  life,  with  what  airs  of  superiority  it  is  described,  and 
pointed  at,  and  patronized  !  For  an  ugly  face,  there  is  no  lack  of  charity  ; 
but  heaven  help  the  tasteless  :  for  them  there  is  no  sympathy  on  earth — 
although  perhaps  in  heaven  there  may  be  some  mansions  prepared  for 
them.  .  .  . 

Out  of  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  she  sat,  Isabella  could 
see  a  railing,  a  long  dusty  road,  leading  by  the  many  arches  of  a 
cemetery ;  the  back  of  the  house  looked  out  across  cabbage-fields,  that 
spread  away  in  the  distance  towards  some  unfinished  suburb,  begun 
and  abandoned  to  its  fate.  There  was  the  desolateness  of  the  country 
without  its  peace  ;  the  dust  and  gloom  of  a  town  without  its  life  and 
interest.  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  "  We 
are  just  handy  in  the  way  of  everything,"  says  Mrs.  Delafosse,  com- 
placently, "  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  country.  Did  you  think  it  was 
all  up  with  you,  my  dear  ?  "  says  the  old  lady,  nodding  her  black  ringlets. 
"  Here  was  the  old  woman  coming  to  look  after  you.  And  this  is  as  con- 
venient a  place  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  Hot  water  laid  on,  and  cheap 
at  thirty-five.  I  have  handsome  furniture,  too — family  furniture  of  my 
poor  husband's.  And  you  will  find  the  girl  a  nice  willing  servant. 
You  must  call  me  aunt — won't  you,  dear  ?  Why,  I  knew  your  papa 
when  he  was  in  shorts  :  many  a  time  has  he  enjoyed  my  gooseberry  jam." 
Mrs.  Delafosse  always  made  the  best  of  everything,  and  was  enchanted 
to  have  a  listener  to  her  beatitudes.  It  is  lonely  living  by  one's  self.  She 
dearly  loved  a  talk,  but  talking  without  a  listener  was  like  making  bricks 
without  straw,  or  playing  draughts  with  a  dummy,  or  like  unrequited  love : 
being  satisfied  herself,  she  wished  her  young  charge  to  be  satisfied  too. 

"  Isabella,  you  should  look  up — you  should,  indeed !  Repining  isn't 
grateful  when  I  do  so  much  to  see  you  happy." 

"  That  you  do,"  said  Isabella.     "  0  dear  me !  how  I  wish " 

The  girl  stopped  abruptly ;  she  did  not  want  to  seem  ungrateful.  She 
looked  round  at  the  narrow  walls,  the  massive  chandelier  swathed  in 
yellow  muslin,  the  scrolled  and  sprawling  and  fusty  draperies,  the  portrait 
over  the  chimney  of  the  late  Mr.  Delafosse,  sitting  in  a  handsome  maho- 
gany chair.  She  looked  at  the  gaudy  drugget  underfoot,  the  battered 
shilling  novels  against  the  wall.  Would  this  ever  seem  so  much  like  home 
as  the  shabbiest,  dingiest  little  housekeeper's  waiting-room  at  The  Lawn 
hard  by  ? 
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Mrs.  Delafosse  had  many  enjoyments.  Tea-drinking  (the  strongest 
black  family  Congou),  crochetings,  and  patching,  second-hand  novels  to 
read — a  penny  paper  now  and  then  (it  generally  came  limp  and  two  days 
old  :  newspapers  soon  droop  their  wings — they  are  like  those  insects  that 
are  only  created  to  live  for  four-and-twenty  hours).  Poor  Isabella  was 
fastidious.  She  hated  to  read  a  much-thumbed  book ;  strong  black  Congou 
made  her  head  ache ;  her  tastes  were  indefinite,  gentle — for  things  indi- 
cated and  felt,  rather  than  strongly  marked;  for  people  who  charmed 
her,  rather  than  for  those  who  would  take  her  by  storm.  And  yet  she 
hated  herself  for  shrinking  from  this  home  of  hers,  when  she  remembered 
that  when  all  others  had  failed,  this  one  opened  to  take  her  in  ;  and  when 
other  fairer  faces  were  turned  away  or  gone  from  this  life  for  ever,  Mrs. 
Delafosse's  kind  and  red  and  vulgar  countenance  came  with  true  loveli- 
ness, smiling  upon  her  gloom.  How  well  she  remembered  coming  to  this 
strange  home,  sitting  in  a  cab  by  her  protectress  ! 

Good  Samaritans  are  of  all  conditions  and  appearances.  This  one 
was  very  fat  and  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  would  have  required  a 
very  strong  ass  to  bear  her,  but  she  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Samaria 
all  the  same  ;  and  when  she  heard  that  Isabella  was  alone  among  thieves 
by  the  wayside,  she  came  driving  up  to  the  lodgings  in  a  cab  to  carry  her 
straight  away.  She  had  been  a  humble  companion  in  the  girl's  family. 
She  had  married  a  curate,  who  had  been  struck  by  her  bright  face  and  her 
talents  for  housekeeping.  She  had  first  married  and  then  cheerfully  sur- 
vived him.  When  the  great  panic  came,  and  Isabella's  father  also  lay 
dying,  a  ruined  man,  with  his  heart  torn  for  his  poor  child's  future,  the 
good  old  creature  trotted  off  to  cheer  "  Master  Frank's  "  last  hours  by  pro- 
mises of  protection  for  his  poor  little  girl. 

"  I'll  be  a  mother  to  her,"  says  Mrs.  Delafosse.  "  You  can  trust  her 
to  me  as  if  she  was  my  own.  Don't  you  be  afraid.  With  her  pretty 
face,  there's  plenty  will  want  to  take  care  of  her." 

And,  like  a  true-hearted  old  lady,  she  kept  her  word.  She  carried  the 
girl  off  to  Bellevue  Row.  She  would  not  touch  one  farthing  of  her  slender 
allowance.  Nor  did  she  resent  her  protegee's  flights  into  worlds  where  she 

herself  did  not  penetrate.  Kind  Lady  B had  asked  her  to  The  Lawn, 

but  Mrs.  Delafosse  resolutely  refused ;  only  she  would  have  liked  to  have 
sent  her  parasol  and  her  best  shawl  there  by  deputy,  and  was  quite  un- 
happy when  Isabella  declined  the  loan  of  these  adornments. 

The  Lawn  was  only  a  little  way  from  Bellevue  Row,  and  the  park  gates 
would  open  wide  to  admit  the  slim  mourning  figure,  coming  from  the  sun- 
glare  without,  into  the  cool  river  glades.  Good  Mrs.  Delafosse  used  to 
walk  up  with  Isabella  and  leave  her  safe  at  the  door.  They  used  to  come 
along  the  dusty  road,  with  its  dreary  villas  and  horizons  of  cabbages, 
and  of  smoky  sunset  skies.  Nieland  painted  a  picture  once  with  this 
very  background,  and  a  yellow  streaked  sunset,  and  a  figure  of  a  tired 
Irishwoman  finishing  her  work  in  the  foreground,  where  the  mists  were 
beginning  to  rise.  The  picture  made  a  sensation  that  year,  and  Isabella 
exclaimed  when  she  saw  it.  "  What  a  thing  to  paint !  "  says  Mrs.  Dela- 
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fosse,  who  had  accompanied  her  on  the  occasion  to  the  Academy.     The 
old  lady  chuckled  over  it  for  five  minutes  at  least. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  was  the  cemetery,  as  I  have  said,  with 
its  many  arches  and  white  tombstones  gleaming  and  crowding  behind  the 
rails,  where  the  multitude  were  sleeping  silently.  What  a  solemn  place 
it  was  even  in  the  broad  daylight.  Isabella  used  to  hurry  her  steps  as 
she  went  by  and  look  away.  Sometimes  they  would  meet  a  funeral 
issuing  from  the  great  gates.  If  Isabella  had  been  a  Catholic  she  would 
have  crossed  herself;  being  a  Protestant,  as  she  was,  her  heart  beat, 
and  a  little  verse  out  of  the  Evening  Hymn  used  to  come  into  her  head. 
Mrs.  Delafosse,  for  her  part,  found  a  certain  excitement  in  watching  these 
mourning  processions.  She  used  to  count  them  from  the  dining-room 
window,  and  tell  Isabella  on  her  return  how  many  had  gone  by.  And  so 
the  sun  burnt  hot  and  the  summer  went  on,  and  one  day  followed  another 
for  Isabella,  and  The  Lawn  opened  its  gates  to  her,  as  week  after  week  she 
used  to  come  as  usual  along  the  high  dusty  road,  with  her  shadow  flitting 
beside  her,  and  her  protectress  or  the  little  maid  by  her  side.  They 
would  leave  her  to  find  her  way  up  to  the  house,  along  the  sweep,  past 
the  elm-trees,  to  the  front  door.  Very  often  she  met  Armar  as  she  came 
along,  but  if  she  did  not  meet  him,  she  knew  that  when  she  reached  the 
house  she  should  find  her  rose  ready  gathered  lying  upon  the  hall  table. 
It  was  a  silent  love-making — so  silent  that  the  girl  scarcely  ever  put  words 
to  it,  or  realized  very  plainly  that  he  was  more  to  her  than  any  one  else  : 
she  used  to  see  him  watching  her  sometimes,  but  Nieland,  too,  often 
watched  her  ;  only  when  he  looked  she  used  to  feel  as  if  she  hated  him, 
and  his  eyes  frightened  her  as  he  gleamed  through  his  spectacles. 


III. 

Was  Armar  more  than  a  friend  ?  One  day  he  did  not  come,  and 
Isabella  missed  him  sorely  ;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  failed.  The  river 
looked  less  cool,  the  grass  less  green,  the  friendly  greetings  seemed  to  jar 
and  to  distract  her,  and  Nieland  came  and  sat  in  the  vacant  place  by 
her  side.  How  well  she  remembered  that  day  and  the  pleasure  and  pain 
of  it.  The  painter  talked  to  her  in  English,  that  was  as  good  as  her 
own,  but  she  could  scarcely  understand  or  listen  to  what  he  was  saying, 
so  anxiously  was  she  looking  for  the  sight  of  her  friend's  familiar  face.  I 
have  never  described  Armar,  because  there  was  so  little  to  describe.  He 
was  a  slight  commonplace-looking  man,  with  dark  hair  turning  grey  ;  he 
had  a  thin  sallow  face,  a  black  moustache,  and  a  gentle  voice  ;  there  were 
certain  little  old-fashioned  bachelor  ways  that  seemed  to  belong  to  him  by 
right — in  any  other  man  they  might  have  been  deemed  absurd ;  but  Henry 
Armar  was  too  simple  and  unaffected  to  be  ridiculous,  only  he  was  pathetic 
sometimes.  So  on  this  especial  day  he  did  not  come ;  other  people  came 
and  went,  and  greeted  each  other,  and  did  not  seem  to  notice  his  absence, 

and  once  during  the  afternoon  Lady  B came  smiling  quite  brightly, 

followed  by  two  of  her  daughters,  and  put  her  hand  kindly  upon  Isabella's 
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shoulder.  "  Is  Mr.  Nieland  asking  you  to  let  him  paint  your  picture  ?  "  she 
said.  "I  give  my  consent — it  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  for  my  cousin." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Armar  ?  "  Isabella  asked  ;  but  they  passed  on,  without 

hearing  the  faltering  question.     Isabella  wondered  what  Lady  B had 

meant.  Was  Armar  away  ?  could  he  care  ?  Would  he  like  her  picture 
to  be  painted  ?  Why  would  he  like  it  ?  Had  Mr.  Nieland  been  asking 
leave  to  paint  her  portrait  ?  She  had  scarcely  listened.  No,  never,  never 
— any  one  but  him.  His  looks  always  frightened  her  ;  she  felt  as  if  he 
could  see  through  and  through  her. 

"  Why  are  you  so  afraid  of  me  ?  "  said  Nieland,  suddenly,  as  if  he 
could  read  her  thought.  "  Why  would  you  rather  any  one  painted  you 
than  my  self?  See  here:  I  will  sketch  you  yet — now."  And  he  eagerly 
pulled  out  a  sketch-book  from  his  pocket  and  began  turning  over  the  leaves, 
but  she  would  not  look.  She  got  up  in  an  agitated  way.  She  said  she 
did  not  feel  well,  that  she  should  go  into  the  house  to  rest ;  she  begged 
Nieland  not  to  sketch  her,  not  to  come ;  and  she  glided  away  across  the 
lawn.  There  was  something  of  a  bird  about  Isabella, — she  was  a  human 
bird,  delicate  and  swift  and  startled,  only  the  song  was  wanting.  To-day 
she  was  greatly  disturbed, — was  it  that  she  missed  her  rose  ?  that  Armar 
was  absent  ?  that  Nieland's  inquisitive  glances  distressed  her  ?  After 
a  moment  or  two  that  she  spent  fluttering  in  the  morning-room,  she 
happened  to  see  the  German's  figure  crossing  one  of  the  windows,  and  she 
started  up  with  a  frightened  impulse,  and  fled  away  through  the  hall  and 
the  open  door,  and  along  the  green  deserted  sweep  to  the  gates.  All  the 
servants  and  visitors  were  in  the  front  of  the  house  towards  the  river,  and 
no  one  saw  her  go.  Shadows  and  leaves  trembled  overhead,  grasses 
looked  green  underfoot ;  and  the  depths  of  the  cool  lilac-trees,  and  the 
fringing  elms  and  chestnuts,  made  a  delight  of  the  sultry  summer;  but 
Isabella  was  too  much  distressed  for  enjoyment.  She  could  scarcely  have 
told  you  why  ;  her  pulses  were  throbbing,  she  could  not  rest.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  the  painter  was  calling  her  back,  that  he  was  reading  her 
heart,  and  she  could  not  bear  it ;  and  she  fled  away  in  nervous  haste  out 
once  more  into  the  roads  again.  She  knew  the  way  almost  blindfold, — 
crossing  and  recrossing  by  one  dismal  street  or  lane  after  another  until 
she  came  to  the  vista  of  the  cemeteiy  arches  that  led  to  her  home.  As 
she  got  to  the  great  iron  gates,  she  was  stopped  for  the  first  time;  a 
long,  slow  line  of  funeral  carriages  came  passing  her  one  by  one ;  and  as 
she  looked  up  she  saw  the  despairing  face  of  a  woman  with  wan  eyes, 
leaning  against  one  of  the  carriage-windows,  and  a  sudden  pang  of  sym- 
pathy caused  her  heart  to  sink.  Closer  and  more  close,  she  held  to  the  rails 
of  the  cemetery  in  her  passing  weakness.  As  the  last  carriage  rolled  away, 
some  one  who  had  been  also  standing  waiting,  bare-headed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  came  across,  and  called  to  her  by  name,  and  she  started 
with  a  little  nervous  cry.  But  it  was  not  Nieland.  It  was  Armar,  on  his 
way  to  The  Lawn.  He  had  been  coming  along  by  the  arches  of  the  cemeteiy, 
and  thinking  of  Isabella,  indeed,  but  not  expecting  to  find  her  there. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  he  said,  coming  up  to  her  and  noting 
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with  pleasure  her  ooks  of  sudden  relief.  "  You  are  not  going  home  just 
as  I  am  coming  ?  I  could  not  get  away  earlier,"  he  went  on ;  "I  did  not 
guess  that  you  were  waiting  too  for  that  funeral  to  pass.  Do  come  back 
to  Fulham  Lawn, — unless  you  are  tired.  Won't  you  take  my  arm  ?  " 

Isabella  did  not  refuse  :  she  clung  to  his  arm,  pale  and  agitated.  "I 
was  coming  away,"  she  said,  "  but  I  will  go  back  now,  Mr.  Armar.  Are 
they  not  terrible  ?  "  she  said;  "  black,  and  terrible,  and  slow.  Did  you 
see  that  poor  woman's  face  ?  I  dream  of  them  at  night,"  she  went  on  a 
little  wildly  ;  "  I  cannot  forget  them.  They  seem  to  me  always  passing. 
Even  when  the  shutters  are  closed  and  the  curtains  drawn,  I  feel  them 
going  by.  My  aunt  will  not  believe  me." 

"Poor  child,"  said  Henry  Armar,  full  of  compassion.  "You  are 
nervous  and  lonely.  Funerals  are  only  the  same  black  coaches  over  and 
over  again,  with  so  many  yards  of  black  cloth  dipped  and  redipped.  I 
think  myself  they  are  a  great  mistake.  It  is  not  death  which  is  so  awful, 
and  which  frightens  us  ;  it  is  the  sham  black  dye  and  the  make-believe 
woe  at  so  much  a  yard.  When  I  die,"  he  said  kindly,  "I  should  like 
my  friends  to  come,  let  us  say,  in  lilac  or  white,  and  with  roses  in  their 
hands,  and  to  think  of  me  with  loving  sympathy  instead  of  with  terror. 
A  lonely  man  like  me  may  ask  so  much  of  his  friends.  Will  you  promise 
me,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  that  when  I  die  you  will  come  without  regret  or 
pain  ;  with  kindness  only  ?  " 

Isabella  looked  at  him  :  he  had  never  spoken  in  such  a  way  before. 
"  Without  regret  ?  "  she  said,  gently  ;  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  you  who  are 
my  kindest,  best  friend  ?  " 

Something  in  the  trusting  and  troubled  look  of  her  sweet  face  at  that 
moment  overcame  all  Armar's  prudent  considerations,  all  his  long  self- 
restraints.  He  spoke  as  he  had  never  intended  to  speak.  Though  he  had 
meant  to  love  her  always,  he  had  never  deliberately  looked  forward  to  an 
end  to  this  silent  love-making  of  his  :  now  he  spoke  almost  before  he  had 
felt  what  he  was  speaking.  "  Ah,  Isabella,  make  me  your  best  friend  ; 
give  me  a  right  to  feel  that  I  am  first  with  you."  He  looked  strange  and 
excited,  and  waited  for  her  to  answer,  stopping  short  in  the  dusty  road. 

The  girl's  face  changed  again  and  again  :  she  too  was  content  to  love 
him  in  a  certain  tranquil  way;  but  now  that  he  had  spoken,  it  came  to  her 
like  a  revelation.  She  loved  him  in  a  way,  but  did  she  want  him  to  love 
her  ?  "  Oh,  what  can  I  say  ?  "  she  said.  "  Let  us  be  ourselves  :  that  is 
enough,  is  it  not  ?  are  we  not  happy  as  we  are  ?  "  And  Armar  did  not  say 
no,  or  press  her  further.  At  that  minute  he  was  happy  standing  there  in 
the  deserted  road,  with  the  lights  flying  and  the  cabbage-fields  baking  in  the 
sun,  and  with  the  soft  touch  of  Isabella's  little  hand  resting  on  his  arm. 

That  evening  Isabella  stayed  to  dinner  with  her  friends.  I  guessed 
how  matters  were  when  I  saw  Mr.  Armar's  agitation,  and  her  appealing, 
conscious  looks.  Mr.  Nieland  had  been  also  asked  to  dine.  He  took 
me  in,  but  scarcely  spoke,  and  sat  scrutinizing  the  poor  girl's  blushes  and 
trembling  glances.  After  dinner  Lady  B flung  open  the  tall  glass  win- 
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dows  opening  on  the  garden,  and  instead  of  going  into  the  drawing- room, 
strolled  out  upon  the  lawn.  The  sun  had  set  and  the  shadows  were  gathering. 

I  saw  Mr.  Armar  and  Isabella  wander  off  together  :  Miss  B ,  the  eldest 

daughter  of  the  house,  went  clipping  at  the  rose-trees  with  a  basket  on  her 
arm.  Some  soft  vapours  were  beginning  to  float  hither  and  thither  in  the 
gardens ;  a  dim  veil  seemed  to  fall  upon  us  from  the  solemn  depths  of  the 
great  vault  overhead.  There  was  a  great  calm  and  sense  of  ease  in  this 
placid  hour,  passing  by  to  the  sound  of  the  flowing  river.  All  the  vivid 
feelings  and  emotions  of  the  day  began  to  fade  imperceptibly  ;  a  sort  of 
solitude  came  to  each  one  of  us  wandering  hither  and  thither  in  the 
calm  evening.  Where  do  people  go  to  when  the  evenings  fall  ?  and  why 
do  we  each  begin  to  feel  more  alone,  than  at  any  other  time  ?  There 
are  as  many  people  in  the  world  at  eventide  as  at  morning,  but  our  hearts 
grow  quieter  for  awhile,  our  fancies  and  feelings  leave  us  in  peace.  The 
day  is  over  and  we  are  making  ready  for  the  night. 

So  the  dusk  had  come,  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  shadows  were  gather- 
ing in  the  garden,  and  the  lights  from  the  house  already  cast  3rellow  gleams 
across  the  grass.  The  rose-walk  was  still  in  the  day,  but  the  lawn  and 
the  laurel-grove  were  in  the  night.  Armar  and  Isabella  went  wandering 
between  the  laurel-hedges  in  shadow  and  in  silence  ;  all  hushed,  and 
fading  lights.  The  yellow  west  was  dying,  the  battle  was  swaying  still 
between  the  armies  of  the  rising  winds  and  the  tossing  vapours ;  some- 
times with  one  side,  sometimes  with  the  other,  the  victory  seemed  to  lie. 
The  winds,  with  one  great  effort,  would  drive  away  the  clouds,  and  once 
more  the  dying  lights  would  flood  the  world  with  last  farewells ;  then  the 
clouds  silently  spreading  would  veil  the  lights  as  they  burnt  on  in  the  track 
of  the  great  conflagration.  And  when  at  last  the  lights  began  to  pass  away, 
pink  roses  turned  white,  the  leaves  grey  and  black,  the  trees  were  silent. 
I  was  walking  by  myself :  Mr.  Nieland,  who  had  kept  me  company  at 
first,  had  just  gone  in  (he  left  me  abruptly,  saying  it  was  no  place  for 
him),  and  almost  immediately  after  I  met  the  lovers  in  the  dusk.  I  could 
scarcely  see  their  faces,  but  I  could  hear  the  tone  of  Armar's  voice ;  it 
sounded  deep  and  almost  like  a  distant  chord  of  music. 

"Do  you  know  what  has  happened?"  he  said  to  me.  "Can  you 
guess,  Miss  Williamson  ?  Shall  I  tell  her  ?  "  he  said,  turning  to  Isabella. 

"  You  need  not  tell  me,"  I  answered  ;  "  when  did  it  all  happen  ?  " 

"From  the  moment  I  first  saw  her,"  Armar  said,  laughing;  "but 
Isabella  only  agreed  half-an-hour  ago."  The  music  thrilled  with  triumph 
as  he  spoke ;  Isabella  sighed  gently,  and  seemed  to  stir  in  the  dimness. 
Poor  child,  it  was  well  she  should  be  loved,  and  cared  for,  and  own  a  home 
and  a  sheltering  heart  in  life.  She  seemed  to  me  too  sensitive  and  too 
reserved  to  play  her  part  alone.  Unreserve  is  a  priceless  gift  to  those 
who  are  made  lonely  by  fate,  and  whose  home  and  friends  and  sympathies 
must  needs  belong  by  rights  to  others.  Isabella  was  so  discreet,  so  silent, 
so  undemonstrative,  that  no  casual  friendships  and  interests  were  possible 
to  her,  and  yet,  more  than  any  one,  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  must  be  in 
need  of  them.  As  I  have  said  before,  Isabella's  was  a  song  without  words. 
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Her  eyes  could  speak,  her  lips  could  utter,  though  they  might  be  silent. 
Her  very  repose  seemed  to  be  more  eloquent  than  many  people's  anima- 
tion. Soft  clouds  and  summer  lightnings,  this  was  what  she  most  recalled 
to  me.  But  I  never  could  realize  her  entirely ;  her  mind  was  a  difficult 
one  to  grasp  ;  vague,  sensitive,  impressionable,  it  seemed  to  elude  one's 
rude  attempts  to  fathom  it,  and  to  keep  its  secret  safely  to  the  end. 

The  guests  were  all  assembled  in  the  great  hall  when  Armar  and 
Isabella  came  in  at  last,  with  two  pale  dream-faces,  coming  out  of  the 
darkness  into  the  commonplace  candle  and  fire  light  of  daily  life.  Every 
evening  a  great  log  was  lit  in  the  big  chimney-place,  for  those  who  were 
chilly  and  who  liked  the  blaze. 

Lord  B was  writing  in  an  inner  room ;  Thornham  and  the  young 

ladies  of  the  house  and  the  young  men  were  standing  at  a  table  looking 

over  some  drawings.     Lady  B ,  who  was  a  frail  little  person  and 

easily  tired,  was  resting  in  her  accustomed  corner,  slowly  twisting  scarlet 
wool  and  ivory  pins  into  a  tangle.  They  all  looked  up  with  interest  when 
the  two  came  in.  Isabella  went  across  to  her  protectress,  and  sitting 
down  beside  her,  said  a  few  words  in  a  lone  tone.  Armar  joined  the 
young  men,  who  only  refrained  from  congratulating  him  because  of 
Isabella's  presence,  for  in  some  way — I  know  not  how — I  think  Nieland 
must  have  been  the  oracle — every  one  knew  what  had  happened.  Nieland 
looked  more  excited,  and  as  I  thought  more  malicious  than  ever ;  he  darted 
here  and  there  ;  shook  out  his  weird  locks ;  stood  constantly  with  his  head 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  two  ladies,  who  seemed  absorbed  in  their 
confidences ;  he  talked  and  laughed  wildly ;  and  at  last,  with  his  usual 
persistence,  began  again  to  urge  his  wish  to  paint  Isabella. 

Now  he  asked  Henry  Amiar,  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  give  his  consent. 

"  I  have  always  wanted  to  paint  her,  and  she  never  would  agree  to  it. 
Look  here  :  I  have  already  made  a  few  studies  of  her." 

Armar  looked  pleased.  It  was  delightful  to  him  to  be  appealed  to  on 
such  a  subject.  Nieland  opened  his  book  and  showed  us  a  dozen 
pencil- sketches — notes  seized  in  haste,  quaint  movements  that  were 
Isabella's  own  "  turn  of  head  or  droop  of  curl,"  sideways,  backways — he 
had  indicated  her  with  such  extraordinary7  sympathy  that  Armar  exclaimed 
with  delight  and  wanted  to  lay  hands  on  the  pictures  then  and  there  ;  and 
yet  I  wondered  at  it,  for  there  was  one  peculiarity  about  every  one  of  these 
sketches  which  struck  me.  I  don't  know  if  anybody  else  remarked  it  at 
the  time.  There  was  not  one  of  these  drawings  but  had  something  in  it 
of  shrinking  and  repulsion.  Nieland  was  so  true  an  artist,  he  had  so 
genuine  a  feeling,  notwithstanding  $11  his  vagaries  and  experiments,  that 
he  could  not  help  indicating  what  he  really  saw ;  and  so  when  he  sketched 
Isabella,  whether  it  was  consciously  or  unconsciously  I  know  not,  the 
instinctive  aversion  with  which  she  had  always  regarded  him  seemed  felt 
by  him,  the  flowing  draperies  of  her  gown  seemed  held  away  lest  they 
should  brush  him  as  she  passed,  her  head  was  turned  aside  as  if  from  a 
repugnant  sight,  a  look  of  pain  was  in  her  face.  What  a  beautiful  strange 
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face  it  was,  and  what  a  lovel}'  pain  in  the  deep  brows  and  serene  drooped  eyes. 
We  were  all  standing  in  a  group,  when  she  rose  from  her  seat  at  the  distant 
end  of  the  room  and  came  smiling  up  to  us  :  her  talk  had  brought  a  bright 
blush  into  her  cheeks  already,  a  new  expression  had  come  into  her  eyes. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  ?  "  she  said,  as  Armar  made  room  for  her. 
Then,  when  she  saw  what  it  was,  her  fair  colour  died  away.  "  Why  did 
you  draw  those  pictures,"  she  said,  "  when  I  asked  you  not  ?  "  And  with 
a  flash  she  turned  upon  Nieland  and  looked  at  him  indignantly.  As  she 
looked  her  anger  seemed  to  rise.  "No  gentleman  would  have  done 
it,"  she  said  passionately.  Armar  was  greatly  distressed;  he  thought 
Isabella  was  hard  upon  his  friend.  Nieland  blushed  up  and  looked 

troubled  too.     Mr.  B tried  to  make  a  little  joke  and  said,  "  You 

think  you  have  a  copyright  in  your  own  face,  Miss  Isabella."  "  It  is 
perhaps  fortunate  for  the  world  that  it  is  not  so,"  said  another  young 
man,  gallantly.  But  Isabella  never  smiled ;  she  still  stood  confronting 
the  painter ;  he  looked  utterly  crestfallen. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  angry.  You  don't  understand,"  said 
Nieland,  meekly.  "  My  art  is  like  my  breath  ;  I  cannot  do  one  thing 
or  another,  only  that  which  comes  to  me.  I  did  not  mean  those  studies 
for  you,  only  they  came  to  be  you.  It  is  a  sin,"  he  went  on  angrily ;  "  if 
you  had  one  grain  of  genuine  feeling  you  would  think  it  a  murder  to 
destroy  those  beautiful  drawings  ;  but  since  you  wish  it  I  burn  them" — 
and  as  he  spoke  he  suddenly  flung  the  book  into  the  great  fire,  and  the 
flames  leaped  up,  in  one  moment  curling  with  their  pointed  tongues. 

Henry  Armar  uttered  an  exclamation  of  regret,  and  would  have  sprung 
forward  to  save  the  sketches,  if  the  German,  with  one  glance  at  his 
persecutrix,  had  not  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  blaze.  Isabella  never 
moved.  She  was  relentless  for  the  moment.  It  was  this  quality  in  her  that 
seemed  to  me  so  strange  and  unexpected  in  one  so  gentle.  Perhaps  relent- 
lessness  belongs  to  the  young  most  specially,  and  to  the  gentlest  and  least 
shaken  as  yet  by  the  onslaughts  of  life. 

Relentless  she  might  be,  but  she  was  not  proof  against  Armar' s  gentle 
reproaches.  Lady  B also  interfered,  and  begged  Isabella  as  a  per- 
sonal favour  to  make  it  up  with  the  poor  painter. 

"  You  do  not  know  how  sensitive  he  is,"  the  kind  lady  said.  "  He 
feels  things  more  keenly  and  bitterly  than  you,  dear  Isabella,  can  have 
any  conception  of.  I  trust  with  all  my  heart  that  you  may  never  know 
such  a  feeling."  And  the  elder  lady  took  her  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her. 

"Dear  Isabella,"  Armar  said,  "we  won't  let  any  one  be  unhappy 
on  such  a  day  as  this.  Let  him  paint  your  picture  to  make  amends  for 
the  conflagration." 

A  curious  double  emotion  seemed  at  work  in  the  girl's  heart.  She 
looked  up  at  Armar,  her  eyes  darkened  while  her  face  softened  and 
relented.  And  then  again  her  features  seemed  hard  set,  while  her  eyes 
looked  soft  and  grateful.  "  He  shall  paint  me  if  you  wish  it,"  she  said, 
"  but  it  is  for  you,  not  for  him." 
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IV. 

Herr  Nieland's  studio  was  in  an  old  house  in  Langham  Street.  What 
strange  fancies  must  have  haunted  the  old  room,  coming  to  be  caught  on 
their  flight,  not  easily  and  gaily,  as  some  people  imagined,  but  with  an 
agony  of  effort  which  only  those  who  have  experienced  it  can  appreciate. 
To  a  sensitive  and  unequal  mind'- like  his,  it  was  almost  a  torture  at  times 
to  work.  Light  was  his  ideal,  the  dream  he  pursued ;  work  was  his 
tyrant,  his  taskmaster,  to  be  defied  at  times,  but  never  eluded.  Nieland 
loved  his  ease,  but  when  he  worked'  pursued  his  ideal  angrily,  with 
passion  and  impatience,  not  calmly  as  a  master,  but  with  frenzy  like  a 
neophyte — and  then  for  a  time,  the  struggle  being  over,  the  battle  lost  or 
won,  he  would  give  up  working  altogether,  and  go  away,  no  one  knew 
where.  There  were  all  sorts  of  rumours  about  him.  Some  said  he  was 
a  spiritualist,  and  gave  seances  in  the  provinces  ;•-.  others  that  he  had 
another  name,  and  life,  and  studio  somewhere  else,  and  that  he  and  a 
well-known  German  photographer  at  Rome  were  the  same  man.  He 
knew  people  everywhere.  He  rarely  painted  portraits,  and  yet  some 
of  these  were  among  the  finest  things  he  had  ever  done.  He  had  a 
peculiar  gift  at'  times  for  seizing  the  individuality  of  his  sitter,  and 
fixing  it  there  upon  the  canvas.  He  did  it  he  knew  not  how.  "  There 
are  some  portraits  I  cannot  paint,"  he  used  to  say;  "the  faces 
are  like  dissolving  kaleidoscopes  as  I  look  at  them,  but  with  others  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  the  spirit  of  my  sitter  lays  hold  of  me,  and  possesses 
me,  so  that  I  cannot  escape  from  it.  It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I 
hate  to  paint  portraits." 

He  explained  this  to  me  at  length  one  day.  "  I  get  frightened  by  my 
sitters,"  he  said,  "and  seem  to  feel  with  their  feelings,  to  guess  their 
thoughts,  to  wish  their  wishes — it  is  horrible.  People  think  I  am 
possessed,  and  they  are  right.  I  am  a  sort  of  spiritual  ghoul,"  he  cried, 
more  and  more  excited;  "I  go  about  the  world  drinking  in  the  souls  of 
my  companions."  He  tossed  his  long  hair  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  up 
into  my  face  through  his  spectacles  to  see  how  I  should  take  this 
announcement.  Something  of  poor  Isabella's  horror  came  over  me.  He 
was  talking  for  effect,  and  yet  it  was  the  truth  he  was  speaking.  I 
could  feel  it,  and  a  sort  of  shiver  ran  over  me  as  he  went  on — "Yes, 
it  is  the  truth ;  as  for  inspiring  you  with  horror,  I  am  used  to  repulse 
people :  it  rather  amuses  me.  Mine  is  a  repulsive  magnetism,  but  I  am 
not  the  less  subject  to  stronger  minds  than  my  own.-  There  is  one  person 
who  hates  me  worse  than  you  do,  and  for  whom  I  would  give — : — "  He 
stopped  short,  and  as  he  spoke  he  sighed  deeply.  "  She  will  be  here 
directly,"  he  said  ;  "  you  must  forgive  me  for  turning  you  away,  but  I  can 
only  allow  one  person  in  the  room  with  my  sitter."  This  uncomfortable 
little  talk  had  taken  place  in  Nieland's  studio,  whither  I  ha;d  gone  to  ask 
his  advice  for  a  young  friend  of  my  own,  a  painter  who  was  going  to 
Munich  and  in  need  of  assistance.  I  feel  bound  to  add  that  I  found 
Mr.  Nieland  ready  to  help,  and  full  of  kindness  in  the  matter. 

4—2 
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So  Isabella  caine  and  sat  for  her  picture ;  and  the  faithful  Armar 
came  too,  and  found  time  to  wait  each  day  until  Nieland  had  done  his 
task  ;  and  yet  the  painter  was  not  satisfied  with  his  work.  He  changed, 
and  altered,  and  spoilt  canvas  after  canvas.  He  got  angry  at  last. 

"  You  will  not  let  me  paint  you,"  he  cried ;  "that  is  why  I  cannot  get 
on.  Mr.  Armar,  I  wish  you  would  go  further  away." 

"  She  is  sitting  like  a  mouse,"  said  Armar  ;  "  don't  you  be  unreason- 
able." Henry  shifted  his  place  as  he  spoke,  and  went  and  sat  down  in 
a  farther  corner  of  the  room,  opposite  a  great  looking-glass  that  had  been 
hung  up  there.  "I  should  like  you  to  paint  her  just  as  I  see  her  here," 
said  Mr.  Armar,  smiling  as  he  looked  hi  the  glass. 

"Ah,  that  is  better,"  said  the  painter,  beginning  instantly. 

Isabella's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  great  glass  in  which  Armar  was 
also  looking.  It  was  placed  at  such  an  angle  that  they  could  each  see 
one  another's  image,  instead  of  their  own,  reflected  on  the  surface.  What 
a  contrast  there  was  between  the  two  pictures — hers  bright,  and  young, 
and  beautiful,  with  the  delicate  bent  dark  head  and  wealth  of  youthful 
beauty ;  his  pale  and  old,  and  commonplace,  marked  with  care,  wan  and 
poor,  and  trouble-lined.  The  same  surface  reflected  them  both  to  his 
contentment,  to  her  content  in  his  contentment.  As  she  looked  she  forgot 
Nieland' s  presence  and  thought  only  of  Armar.  As  he  looked  he  wished 
that  he  was  a  painter,  and  imagined  himself  painting  her  features.  Only 
she  thought — she  could  not  help  it — that  she  had  never  seen  him  look  so 
old  and  sad,  and  a  fancy  came  to  her  that  she  was  looking  at  him  for  the 
first  time.  She  had  never  seen  him  before.  That  was  a  friend,  but 
surely  not  her  husband.  As  for  Armar,  he  was  far  too  much  taken  up 
with  Isabella  to  think  about  himself. 

"  What  a  pity  he  is  so  grave,"  Isabella  thought  on,  "  that  I  did  not 
meet  him  ten  years  ago.  I  wonder  what  he  was  like  when  he  was  young. 
How  glad  I  am  that  he  is  happy  at  last."  And  she  smiled  unconsciously, 
and  Armar  drank  in  the  smile.  Nieland  gave  a  sort  of  sigh  over  his 
paint-pots. 

"  Have  you  got  me,  Mr.  Nieland  ?  "  cried  Isabella  gaily. 

"  I  have  only  got  you  because  he  wishes  it,"  said  Nieland,  rudely. 
"  You  know  you  would  not  consent  of  your  own  accord.  I  am  not 
painting  for  you  but  for  him." 

"  Oh,  how  I  hope  it  will  succeed,"  faltered  Isabella. 

He  painted  on  diligently :  Isabella  got  drowsy  at  last :  the  lights 
travelled  on  across  the  floor,  the  cries  reached  them  from  the  streets 
without,  and  the  flowing  noise  of  the  distant  wheels  seemed  to  lull  her  to 
sleep.  How  quiet  the  studio  was,  though  it  stood  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  great  noisy  city.  Armar  watched  and  waited  ;  the  time  seemed  a 
little  long  ;  and  he  then  began  to  walk  about  the  place,  looking  at  the  casts 
and  sketches  hanging  up  against  the  walls.  He  made  no  sound,  for  his 
movements  were  naturally  gentle  and  deliberate,  but  the  painter  com- 
plained testily.  "I  wish  you  would  sit  down  again,"  he  said.  "I 
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cannot  paint  her  unless  you  help  me  to  keep  her  awake  ;  another  half 
hour  I  shall  have  done." 

Isabella  walked  away  along  the  street  with  Armar  when  the  sitting 
was  over.  "  Mr.  Armar,"  she  said,  "  I  am  always  so  tired  when  I 
sit  to  Mr.  ;Nieland  ;  why  does  it  so  exhaust  me  ?  I  won't  go  there 
again." 

"  His  room  is  hot,"  Armar  answered,  "  and  you  were  drowsy  ;  but  the 
picture  is  perfectly  beautiful.  He  is  a  strange  fellow :  sometimes  he 
looked  at  me  and  painted  you.  I  cannot  understand  how  he  did  it. 
People  say,"  continued  Armar,  "that  he  is  not  careful  enough  about 
letting  his  colours  dry,  and  that  his  pictures  are  apt  to  fade.  I  hope 
that  will  not  be  the  case  with  this  one." 

Nieland  sent  the  picture  home  without  another  sitting.  It  was  more  a 
sketch  than  a  finished  picture,  but  it  was  very  beautiful,  and  in  his  happiest 
style.  Henry  Armar  gave  a  luncheon-party  in  honour  of  it.  He  had  two 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor  in  Garden  Court,  and  he  invited  us  all :  Lord 

and  Lady  B and  myself,  and  Mr.  B ,  Isabella,  Mrs.  Delafosse, 

and  the  painter  ;  there  were  also  two  young  men,  friends  of  his,  who 
dropped  in.  The  old  dusty  rooms  looked  all  brightened  up  with  flowers 
to  welcome  Isabella.  There  were  four  great  bunches  of  roses  on  the 
table,  one  for  each  of  us  ladies.  Lawyers  have  some  secret  for  conjuring 
up  delicious  luncheons  and  treating  their  friends  with  sumptuous  hos- 
pitality on  occasion,  and  Armar  had  ordered  everything  that  he  could 
think  of  to  do  honour  to  his  guests.  They  came,  for  the  most  part, 
very  ready  to  be  pleased,  and  they  exclaimed  at  the  preparations — 
claret-cups  and  salads,  lobsters  and  chickens.  From  which  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  these  dainties  were  procured  I  do  not  know;  I  took  it 
for  granted  the  salads  and  strawberries  grew  in  the  Temple  gardens, 
as  Armar  declared.  And  we  all  fell  to  with  good  appetite.  Armar 
was  in  high  spirits,  for  him  :  he  drank  Isabella's  health  in  a  glass  of 

champagne,  and   Nieland's  and   Lady  B 's,   and   would   have  filled 

tumblerfuls  all  round  again  and  again  if  we  had  been  so  minded.  When 
the  ices  and  strawberries  were  over,  the  great  event  of  the  meeting  came 
off,  and  we  were  let  into  the  inner  room  to  look  at  the  picture. 

How  well  I  remember  the  little  scene.  Armar  drawing  back  a  blind, 
so  that  the  light  might  fall  full  and  bright  upon  the  treasure.  Nieland's 
wild  anxious  glance  wandering  away  from  the  picture  he  had  painted 
to  the  original,  who  was  standing  by.  Isabella  very  pale,  and  looking 
scarcely  like  herself,  as  they  all  gazed,  first  at  her,  and  then  at  the 
image  of  her  that  was  smiling  from  the  wall.  Nieland  had  painted  her 
in  white,  with  the  sweet  outgoing  look  wrhich  so  specially  belonged  to 
her.  She  was  passing  by,  and  looking  over  her  shoulder  as  she  passed 
— looking  reproachfully,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  and  yet  with  a  patient  and 
trusting  expression,  quite  different  from  the  old  look  of  aversion  that  I 
remembered.  They  all  cried  out  that  it  was  lovely. 
"  It  is  Isabella  herself!  "  cried  Lord  B 
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"Is  it  not  wonderful '?  "  said  Armar  ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  went  up  to 
her  and  laid  his  hand  for  an  instant  on  hers. 

And  then  I  saw  the  very  expression  the  painter  had  chosen  to  depict. 
She  looked  at  him  a  little  strangely,  reproachfully,  from  a  distance,  as  it 
were,  and  then  turning  slowly  away,  went  and  stood  in  the  old  wooden 
window,  and  gazed  out  into  the  quaint  old  court,  with  its  many  casements, 
and  suggestions  of  an  unknown  life,  and  its  iron  rails  and  its  glimpse 
of  a  flowing  stream. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  young  Mr.  B ,  "  I  don't  think  the 

light  here  is  as  good  as  it  was  in  Nieland's  studio ;  one  can't  see  the 
picture  quite  so  well." 

"  I  think  the  light  has  changed  since  we  came  into  the  room," 

Lady  B said  ;  "it  struck  me,  before  you  spoke,  that  the  colours  did 

not  look  so  bright.  Henry,  you  must  hang  it  in  another  place  :  the 
light  is  not  so  good  as  it  was." 

And  yet  the  sun  was  shining  full  and  placid  upon  the  stone  flags  of 
the  ancient  court ; — through  the  panes  of  the  narrow  casements  I  saw  a 
glimpse  of  blue  sky,  unchanged,  overhead,  and  the  shadows  seemed  to  me 
scarcely  to  have  moved,  so  still  were  they  upon  the  wooden  floor. 
Henry  shifted  the  picture  ;  but  we  could  not  get  it  into  a  good  light. 

"We  must  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Nieland,"  said  Lady  B ,  kindly, 

as  we  all  were  going  off.  "It  is  wonderful.  It  is  more  than  a  like- 
ness." Nieland  did  not,  however,  seem  to  care  to  be  complimented.  He 
turned  away,  saying,  "  Let  him  take  care  of  it  now  he  has  got  it."  We 
were  all  standing  round  the  old-fashioned  doorway,  waiting  for  the  carnages 
to  drive  up.  Isabella,  who  seemed  tired,  was  sitting  on  the  wooden  stairs, 
wrapped  in  her  usual  grey  cloak.  "  What  is  it,  dear,  I  heard  Arrnar  say  ? 
Are  you  vexed?  Has  anything  gone  wrong?"  And  then  I  saw  that 
the  girl's  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

Mrs.  Delafosse,  who  was  in  her  usual  spirits,  began  telling  us  about  a 
picture  done  of  her  by  a  gentleman  who  travelled  about  the  country,  and 
charged  nothing  extra  for  fancy  dress.  Nieland,  who  had  evidently  been 
taking  too  much  champagne,  came  close  up  to  me,  and  began  asking  if  I 
remembered  my  talk  with  him  the  other  day. 

"You  don't  understand  about  reflected  influence,"  he  said.  "  I'll  tell 
3'ou  something  all  the  same.  I  did  not  paint  that  picture  as  you  imagine. 
The  two  painted  it  by  my  hand  as  they  saw  each  other  reflected  in  the 
glass.  I  could  not  have  painted  her  alone.  She  was  stronger  than  me. 
He  will  soon  find  she  is  stronger  than  bun,  and  then  his  turn  will  come." 

I  was  quite  glad  that  the  carriage  drove  up  just  then,  and  that  I 
could  escape  from  this  incoherent  talk.  We  got  in,  and  drove  away 
across  the  quiet  courts,  under  the  dark  archway,  out  into  busy,  struggling 
Fleet  Street.  The  horses'  feet  tramped  homewards  across  the  streets, 
into  the  open  parks,  along  the  suburban  roads,  by  the  cemetery  gates,  and 
so  at  last  we  reached  the  familiar  elms  that  grow  by  The  Lawn,  and 
breathed  the  fresh  whiffs  of  winds  blowing  from  the  country. 
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Isabella  seemed  depressed  and  silent  all  the  way  back.  Mrs.  Delafosse 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  talked  without  ceasing,  until  we  put  her  down  at 

her  own  door.  "What  a  pity!"  cried  Lady  B .  "Isabella,  you 

have  forgotten  your  beautiful  roses!  " 

"  Have  I  ?  "  said  the  girl,  looking  round,  and  waking  from  a  sort  of 
day-dream. 


I  stayed  some  short  time  with  my  friends  at  The  Lawn.  I  could  not 
feel  so  happy  as  I  should  have  done  in  this  engagement.  Armar  used  to 
come  day  after  day  when  his  work  was  over.  Isabella  used  to  glide  into 
the  great  drawing-room,  looking  perfectly  lovely,  but  ill  and  anything  but 
happy.  To  be  sure,  hers  was  a  twilight  nature.  She  was  a  beautiful 
evening  star,  that  paled  before  the  brilliance  and  heat  of  the  day  ;  only  I 
should  have  liked  to  see  some  token  of  animation  and  interest  now  and 
then — some  tone  other  than  the  neutral  tint  she  took  refuge  in.  Except 
for  her  bright  rose,  there  seemed  no  single  bright  bit  of  colour  belonging 
to  her. 

At  first  his  one  trouble  seemed  to  be  about  his  picture,  which  he 
declared  he  could  see  fading  day  by  day.  He  took  it  to  Sir  George,  his 
friend  the  Academician,  who  said  that  Nieland  had  neglected  to  varnish  it. 
Nieland  himself  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  whither. 

As  for  Henry  Armar,  for  a  time  there  was  no  doubt  about  his 
happiness.  Our  bachelor,  with  his  precise  ways  and  gentle  old-fashioned 
habits,  was  transformed.  Then  he  began  to  change,  too,  with  Isabella's 
change,  and  I  noticed  a  sad  look  in  his  face  reflected  from  hers.  One  day 
the  young  men  of  the  house  had  insisted  upon  taking  him  to  some  fashion- 
able tailor's.  They  said  he  would  disgrace  Isabella's  choice  if  he  were 
seen  in  such  an  ill-cut  coat.  It  had  been  good  enough  for  friendship, 
but  it  was  quite  unsuited  for  sentiment.  Has  any  one  ever  noticed  the 
extraordinary  difference  wrought  by  tailors  and  sempstresses,  who  stitch 
you  into  youth,  aristocratic  mien,  and  nationality  at  their  will  ?  Armar 
walked  in  one  day,  looking  like  one  of  the  young  dandies  in  Rotten  Row. 
Isabella  clapped  her  hands  with  childish  delight  (she  was  only  eighteen, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  hard  upon  her).  Henry  Armar  blushed. 

"  After  this,  I  shall  return  to  my  shabby,  old-fashioned  ways,"  he  said, 
smiling ;  but  he  was  pleased  all  the  same,  and  looked  happier  than  he  had 
looked  since  Isabella's  strange  depression  had  begun. 

As  for  the  girl  herself,  she  laughed ;  but  she  was  evidently  in  earnest 
when  she  said,  "  You  must  always  look  like  that,  and  we  will  go  and  walk 
in  the  park  together." 

I  am  afraid  there  was  a  secret  childish  regard  for  appearances  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart.  She  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  estimate  the 
comparative  unimportance  of  such  a  tribute.  And,  in  truth,  to  all  young 
people  appearances  are  important.  The  coin  is  still  current  in  the  Empire 
of  Youth.  It  rapidly  loses  its  value  in  the  Republic  of  Middle  Age. 
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Next  day,  when  Armar  came,  he  said  that  his  picture  had  come 
home  from  Sir  George's :  the  colours,  which  he  feared  were  fading 
already,  had  certainly  revived,  since  Sir  George  had  good-naturedly 
varnished  it  for  him. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  weddings  and  marriages  ;  it  would  take  many 
pages  to  register  them,  from  the  marriage  of  true  minds  to  that  of  a  couple 
of  money-bags.  Sometimes  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  two  masked 
figures,  tricked  up  and  disguised,  so  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  is 
the  most  deceived  in  the  other.  Sometimes  it  is  a  living  creature  united 
to  a  shadow.  Have  you  ever  known  a  man  married  to  a  doll  ?  He  chose 
her  out,  and  paid  for  her.  What  a  sweet  face  it  is  !  What  high-bred 
calm !  And  then,  again,  come  the  happy  lovers,  two  and  two ;  as  they 
pass  before  the  high  altars,  the  long  white  veils  of  the  brides  sweep  along 
the  grey  aisles  of  the  churches :  their  happiness  lightens  up  the  faces 
looking  on.  Then,  perhaps,  some  blooming  young  girl  comes  up,  bringing 
a  crutch  and  a  bronchial  wheeze  ;  and  it  now  and  then  happens  that  a 
youth  appears,  leading  a  wig  of  false  plaits,  a  set  of  artificial  teeth,  and 
half  a  century  of  bones  to  the  altar.  The  disparity  is  not  so  great  as  you 
might  imagine.  There  may  be  a  heart  beating  still  beneath  all  these 
adjustments,  while  the  bridegroom,  for  all  his  youth  and  good  looks,  has 
not  one  single  drop  of  warm  blood  in  his  body.  So,  bad,  good,  and 
indifferent,  they  pass  on  their  way.  Sometimes  it  is  Peace  and  Goodwill 
who  go  by  hand  in  hand.  What  does  it  matter  if  Goodwill's  beard  is 
grizzled,  and  Peace  has  crow's-feet  round  about  her  loving  eyes  ?  Some- 
times it  is  Pride  and  Vainglory  that  go  sweeping  past  down  the  long 
church,  out  into  the  churchyard  beyond.  They  are  a  fine-looking  couple 
as  they  sail  along,  and  they  look  to  see  their  reflection  in  the  eyes  of  the 
bystanders.  Sometimes — and  this  is  no  very  strange  phenomenon — it  is 
only  the  past  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  that  is  united  to  the  present 
of  the  other.  They  find  it  out  too  late. 

I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  marriage  this  was  between  Henry  Armar 
and  Isabella.  He  loved,  and  she  hoped  that  she  should  love  him.  Often 
enough,  these  are  materials  to  make  up  a  life's  happiness  ;  but  it  depends 
upon  the  lives  and  the  people  who  live  them.  Hope  and  faith  are  not 
enough  as  we  know,  by  themselves,  and  I  think  charity  must  have  been 
wanting  in  Isabella's  heart.  She  had  none  absolutely  for  her  lover.  She 
could  not  help  herself.  Day  after  day  she  used  to  meet  Armar.  She  felt 
merciless.  All  his  kindness  and  gentleness  only  seemed  to  make  her 
more  indignant  and  angry.  All  his  devotion  only  seemed  to  repel  her 
more  and  more.  And  yet  she  meant  to  be  good  and  to  be  grateful,  and 
she  struggled  hard  against  herself. 

Lady  B ,  seeing  Isabella  so  nervous  and  out  of  spirits,  thought 

that  a  little  gaiety  would  be  a  good  prescription,  and  proposed  to  take  her 
to  a  ball  with  her  own  daughter,  who  had  just  come  out.  Flowers,  music, 
diamondrladies,  dancers  floating  by  in  rhythm — what  a  good  medicine  fov 
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nerves  and  hypochondria  !  It  is  poison  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  hut  a 
single  dose  now  and  then  acts  as  a  wonderful  elixir. 

Was  this  Isabella  ?  Henry  Armar,  who  came  late  to  the  hall, 
could  hardly  believe  it  as  he  saw  her  floating  up  to  him  on  her  partner's 
arm.  She  was  draped  in  white,  light,  and  radiance.  Her  face  was 
illumined  with  happiness ;  her  breath  came  and  went ;  her  hands 
trembled  a  little  still  from  the  exertion  of  dancing.  All  the  music  seemed 
reflected  from  her  sweet  eyes.  She  could  scarcely  stand  still ;  her  whole 
heart  seemed  in  the  dance,  keeping  time  to  the  strains  of  the  musicians. 
They  were  playing  a  cheerful  vulgar  tune  that  was  in  vogue  in  those  days 
— it  was  called  "  The  Grecian  Bend  ;  "  and  though  it  did  small  credit  to 
the  taste  of  the  musical  critics,  it  jigged  on  in  a  gay,  dancing,  irresistible 
measure,  a  dactyl-and-spondee  sort  of  tune,  that  carried  the  dancers  away 
with  it  like  leaves  before  the  wind  ;  flying,  floating,  laughing,  turning, 
as  the  great  white  rush  swept  by. 

"Come — oh,  please  come  and  dance,"  said  Isabella,  imploringly,  to 
Armar,  holding  out  her  hands. 

Poor  Armar !  years  had  passed  since  he  had  danced  ;  he  had  never 
cared  for  it  at  the  best  of  times.  "  I'm  afraid  I  shall  make  but  a  poor 
partner,"  said  he  ;  and  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  refuse.  And  they  started, 
— Isabella  bounding  serenely,  and  floating  on  the  music ;  Armar  half  a 
second  behind,  jarring  like  a  false  note,  poor  fellow,  pulling  her  back 
when  she  would  have  urged  him  forwards,  stumbling  a  little,  and  yet  on 
the  whole  not  quite  unsatisfied  with  his  performance.  A  man  at  forty-five 
is  too  old  to  begin  dancing  without  some  little  preparation.  When  this 
one  stopped,  breathless,  he  saw  that  Isabella  was  vexed  and  disappointed. 
They  were  standing  against  a  column  in  the  gre'at  glittering  ball-room ;  a 
fair  young  princess  was  crossing  the  hall,  and  the  dancers  were  making 
way  for  her.  "  I  told  you  I  should  make  but  a  poor  partner,"  said 
Armar,  seeing  Isabella's  look  of  disappointment. 

"  Trust  her  to  me  for  one  round,"  said  Nieland,  coming  from  behind 
the  column  ;  and  before  either  of  them  could  say  one  word,  he  had  whisked 
Isabella  off,  a  Sabine  in  floating  white  wreaths  of  net  and  gauze  and 
tarlatane.  Nieland,  with  his  foreign  legs,  could  dance  as  well  as  Isabella 
herself.  Armar  watched  them  with  jealous  eyes  as  they  started.  The 
music  became  their  life  for  the  time  being  :  the  great  palace  went  spinning 
round  them  in  vibrations  of  light.  Was  this  Nieland  ?  was  this  Isabella  ? 
or  were  they  two  souls  in  ecstasy,  floating  and  swinging  in  sympathy  ? 
The  walls  seemed  to  open  out  into  space  to  Isabella.  "  I  don't  know 
where  I  end,  or  where  the  music  begins,"  I  heard  a  girl  say  the  other 
day.  Isabella  wanted  more  and  more, — she  felt  as  if  she  could  go  on  for 
ever.  Suddenly,  when  she  had  forgotten  everything,  even  her  partner, 
in  the  happiness  of  the  moment,  it  all  came  to  an  end  in  an  instant ; 
some  cruel  hand,  thrusting  her  out  of  paradise,  grasped  her  relentlessly, 
and  tore  her  from  her  dream  of  delight.  It  was  Armar.  "Thank 
you,"  he  said  stiffly  to  Nieland.  Then  to  Isabella:  "  Won't  you  come 

4—5 
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and  sit  down  ,by  Lady  B ?  you  will  be  tired."  Isabella's  face  fell, 

but  she  did  not  resist  his  command ;  and  then,  a  minute  afterwards, 
the  music  ceased,  and, all  the  dancers  came  back  to  the  earth  again, 
and  went  to  ask  for  ices  at  the  refreshment-table.  It  was  like  the  story 
of  Riqnet  a  la  Honp.  The  refreshments  seemed  to  grow  ready  iced  and 
sweetened,  springing  from  underground  among  flowers  and  fountains, 
with  a  glimpse  now  and  then  of  white-capped  cooks  and  serving-maids 
from  behind  the  hanging  curtains  that  concealed  the  end  of  the  room. 

They  drove  home  in  the  dawning  gold  that  night,  through  the  crisp 
intoxicating  morning  air ;  Isabella  could  have  started  again  and  danced 

the  night  all  over  again.  Lady  B had  noticed  Armar's  vexation ; 

not  so  Isabella,  who  thanked  her  chaperone,  saying  she  had  never  been  so 
happy  in  her  life  ;  and  she  gaily  put  up  her  fresh  smiling  face  to  be  kissed 
when  the  horses  stopped  at  the  door  of  Bellevue  Row,  with  all  its  white 
close-drawn  blinds  shining  clear  in  the  dawn. 

The  next  day  she  was  still  excited,  but  the  day  after  a  reaction  set  in. 
Armar's  coming  did  not  brighten  her :  on  the  contraiy,  it  seemed  to 
depress  her  spirits  strangely ;  and  once  more  the  girl  fell  into  her  old 
listless  way.  She  seemed  bewitched :  all  the  brightness  evanescent  and 
colour  flown  once  more,  and  silence  and  languor  only  in  their  place. 
Before  the  ball  we  had  not  known  what  Isabella's  spirits  could  be  ;  now 
her  sadness  struck  us  more  painfully  than  it  had  ever  done  before. 

I  could  see  that  Armar  felt  her  coldness  cruelly,  though  he  was  too 
loyal  to  speak  of  it.  She  shrunk  from  any  demonstration  of  affection  ;  she 
was  kind  sometimes,  but  only  for  a  minute  or  two.  The  time  for  his 
autumn  circuit  was  approaching.  He  would  have  gladly  stayed ;  but  it 
was  even  more  necessary  for  a  married  man  than  for  a  bachelor  to  do  his 

work  in  life ;  and  neither  Lord  B nor  my  lady  would  hear  of  his 

sacrificing  his  prospects  to  a  feeling,  however  natural. 

He  parted  from  Isabella  one  evening:  he  was  going  early  in  the 
morning.  He  caught  her  hand,. and  held  it  tight.  "  Tell  me,"  he  said, 
' '  why  are  we  so  far  -apart  ?  Many  and  many  a  younger  man  might  love 
yon  less  truly.  Isabella,  why  do  you  treat  me  so  strangely  ?  " 

She  looked  up  at  "Mm  with  the  frightened  sweet  look  that  exasperated 
him.  Was  it  that  she  did/not  want  him  for  a  lover,  but  only  for  a  friend. 
Was  it  that  he  was  to  *give  her  his  whole  heart,  and  that  she  was  to 
take  it,  and  give  him  a  little  gratitude  only  in  return. 

"  Isabella,  don't  look  at  me  like  that !  "  he  cried. 

"What  am  I  to  say?"  she  said.  "How  can  I  help  my  looks  ?" 
And  the  tears  came  flowing  down  her  cheeks.  She  went  on  crying  bitterly, 
and  would  not  be  comforted,  though  her  tears  seemed  to  ease  poor  Armar's 
wounds.  It  was  a  melancholy  tribute  to  his  devotion ;  but  since  he  could 
obtain  no  other,  he  was  fain  to  make,  the  best  of  this.  And  then  he  got 
into  the  cab  to  drive  away,  and  leant  out  for  one  more  glimpse  of  her  ;  and 
Isabella,  standing  in  the  shabby  doorway,  with  one  of  her  old  sweet,  grateful 
gleams,  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  kissed  her  soft  white  fingers  to  him. 
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Lady  B had  promised  to  look  after  Isabella.     After  Armar  was 

gone,  she  used  to  call  for  her,  and  take  her  out  driving,  and  the  girl  often 
went  over  to  The  Lawn  to  dine  with  her  good  friends. 

On  one  occasion  I  noticed  that  she  was  in  a  strange  nervous  excite- 
ment ;  and  that  very  evening,  after  dinner,  Nieland  came  in,  uninvited, 
and  scarcely  welcome,  I  thought,  judging  from  my  lady's  manner,  which  was 
usually  so  kind,  but  which  could  be  reserved  on  occasions.  He  had  been 
abroad,  he  said ;  he  had  been  obliged  to  come  back.  The  cold  welcome  did 
not  seem  to  affect  the  young  man  ;  he  went  and  sat  down  in  the  first  vacant 
chair,  and  began  to  talk  to  one  of  the  sons,  who  happened  to  be  at  home 
that  night.  It  was  rather  an  interesting  conversation,  and  by  degrees  we 
were  all  drawn  into  it.  It  was,  I  remember,  a  discussion  upon  the  influ- 
ence which  one  person  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  upon  another. 

"  There  are  no  limits  to  the  influences  round  about  us,"  said  Nieland, 
rolling  his  s's.  "  We  think  we  like,  love,  dislike,  for  reasonable  motives, 
because  such  and  such  a  person  is  agreeable,  or  good-looking,  or  unplea- 
sant. It  is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  is  all  fate  and  magnetic  attraction." 

' '  What  you  call  magnetic  attraction  I  call  affection   and   unselfish 

Christian  charity,"  said  Lady  B ,  gravely.     "  Mr.  Nieland,  I  don't 

like  your  theories,  and  I  am  content  to  accept  the  best  and  greatest 
blessings  of  life  without  discussing  them." 

"  There  of  course  I  cannot  attempt  to  contradict  you,"  said  Nieland, 
"  For  my  part  I  like  to  trace  things  to  their  sources.  I  have  experienced 
in  myself,  in  no  small  degree,  the  power  of  unconscious  influence  over 
others.  It  is  a  gift  I  do  not  desire." 

The  little  man  looked  so  absurd  as  he  spoke,  half-sentimental,  half- 
malicious,  that  I  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  You  may  laugh,"  he  said,  more  seriously.  "  It  is  because  you 
don't  understand  what  I  mean.  I  cannot "  (and  he  looked  at  Isabella) 
"create  one  hair's -breadth  of  positive  feeling;  nature  has  made  me  a 
negative  medium.  I  can  inspire  aversion  "  (and  he  sighed  quite  naturally) 
"  and  repulsion  between  other  people.  It  is  the  reverse  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  magnetic  influence.  I  feel  it  at  times,  though  I  cannot 
account  for  it ;  and  then  I  go  away  till  the  temptation  is  over." 

Lady  B ,  I  could  see,  got  a  little  vexed.     "  I  hope  you  will  not 

let  your  mind  run  upon  such  fancies,  Mr.  Nieland,"  she  said.  "No 
human  creature  can  influence  another  beyond  a  certain  point,  unless  the 
other  is  a  consenting  agent.  There  may  be  mysteries  of  sympathy  and 
repulsion  we  do  not  understand,  but  these  are  but  passing  impressions, 
and  true  friendship  and  true  love  must  be  holier  and  stronger  than  any 
passing  impressions,  which  are  after  all  only  shadows  of  better  things." 

"  Who  believes  in  any  better  things,"  said  Nieland,  shaking  his  head. 
If  he  had  not  looked  so  utterly  miserable  I  should  have  felt  inclined  to 
take  him  up  with  the  tongs  and  put  him  into  the  fire.  The  poor  little  man 
had  lived  upon  dreams  and  fancies  and  frenzies  until  the  real  true  simple 
facts  of  life  seemed  all  distorted  and  diluted  to  him.  It  made  me  sad  to 
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hear  him  as  he  talked  on  and  on  in  the  same  strain.  I  was  glad  that 
Isabella  had  not  heard  all  his  disquisition,  however  :  she  had  left  the  room 
a  few  minutes  before,  and  now  came  back  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"Are  you  going  to  town  to-night,  Mr.  Xieland  ?  "  she  said.  "Will 
you  post  this  letter  for  me  when  you  get  to  town  ?  "  I  could  not  help 
seeing  that  it  was  addressed  to  Henry  Armar. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  evening.  The  nioon  was  streaming  over  the 
house-roof,  over  the  dark  garden  and  tree-tops.  The  high  silver  night 
shone  steadily,  and  would  not  let  us  rest  or  sleep.  "We  went  wandering 
about  the  garden  after  Nieland  had  left  us.  The  lighted  hall- door  was 
open  wide  with  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  home  within.  I  remember 
thinking,  as  I  slowly  walked  up  and  down  the  paths,  that  sunlight  and 
moonlight  were  like  these  very  influences  of  which  we  had  been 
speaking.  Was  Isabella  in  the  moonlight  the  same  person  as  Isabella  in 
the  sunshine  ?  I  came  upon  her  as  I  was  speculating  in  this  profitless  way, 
or  rather  upon  the  sound  of  her  voice — for  she  was  in  the  shadow,  and  I 

could  not  see  her  :  only  Lady  B 's  erect  little  figure  standing  steady  in 

the  trembling  moonlight  at  the  entrance  of  the  laurel-grove. 

"Come  here,  Miss  Williamson.  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  poor 
child  ?  "  she  said. 

Poor  Isabella  !  What,  indeed  ?  She  seemed  helpless,  heart-broken, 
torn  by  grief.  *  * 

"  Will  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  "  she  said.  "  Will  you  ever  speak  to  me 
again  ?  Indeed,  I  could  not  help  it !  I  could  not  love  him  !  He  was  too 
good,  too  wise,  too  gentle  for  me.  I  wrote  to-night  to  tell  him  that  it  must 
never  be — never,  never  !  Is  it  not  terrible  ?  "  said  the  girl ;  "  oh,  is  it 
not  terrible  ?  "  and  she  wrung  her  hands  helplessly. 

The  stars  all  seemed  to  flash.  Her  poor  long-pent-up  passion  of  grief 
came  sobbing  through  the  dark  glades.  We  were  all  greatly  concerned 
and  troubled.  We  comforted  her  as  well  as  we  could.  Who  could  be 
augry,  viewing  her  distress  ?  After  all,  she  had  a  right  to  break  off  her 
engagement  if  she  wished  to  do  so.  She  told  me  afterwards  that  it  was 
ever  since  Nieland  had  painted  her  picture  in  the  studio  in  Langham 
Street  that  the  impulse  had  haunted  her.  It  was  not  that  she  loved  any 
one  else,  but  she  found  she  did  not  love  Armar.  Was  not  that  a  reason 
not  to  marry  him  ?  And  yet  he  was  worthy  of  a  whole  heart's  truth  and 
devoted  affection.  He  showed  it  in  the  way  he  bore  the  cruel  parting. 

He  did  not  reproach  her.  He  was  very  cruelly  indignant  for  a  little. 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  such  a  depth  of  emotion  lay  hidden  under 
Armar' s  gentle  deliberateness.  It  was  not  for  a  little  while  that  he  quite 
realized  -what  had  happened.  When  he  had  read  and  re-read  her  letter, 
when  he  had  seen  her  for  the  last  time,  then  he  understood  that  fate  was 
against  him. 

"  Your  letter  is  a  cruel  blow  to  me,"  he  wrote.  "  You  are  right  to 
break  off  your  engagement  if  it  is  not  for  your  happinees.  You  have  not 
understood  me,  nor  the  worth  of  a  love  that  I  gave  you.  I  have  sometime  s 
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thought  this  before  now.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  as  well  as  for  myself.  I  am 
sure  you  must  have  suffered  very  much.  For  myself,  I  shall  never  think 
of  any  other  woman  except  the  one  who  has  done  me  a  cruel  wrong ;  who 
is  still  dear  to  me  notwithstanding.  It  is  not  your  merit,  Isabella  :  it  is  my 
fate ;  and  it  seems  hard  that  the  true  heart  I  had  to  give  should  not  have 
found  a  home.  Now  it  is  too  late.  Good-by,  my  dearest.  My  chambers 
will  seem  a  little  more  dreary,  and  I  shall  no  longer  come  to  The  Lawn. 
Poor,  dear  old  Lawn,  where  I  have  been  so  happy  !  " 

When  Isabella  married,  as  she  did  a  year  or  two  after,  Armar  sent 
her  a  kind  letter  and  a  diamond  star  he  said  he  had  by  him  for  some 
time.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  bought  for  her  long  before. 

VI. 

The  end  of  my  story  is  a  sad  one.  Armar  never  was  quite  himself 
again.  It  was  not  from  any  special  cause  that  he  fell  ill ;  but  I  heard  he 
was  ailing,  and  often  out  of  town.  He  did  not  rally,  somehow,  and  his 
interest  in  things  seemed  to  flag.  He  had  taken  upon  him  the  bondage 
of  self  late  in  life — it  was  too  late  to  cast  it  off,  and  live  as  he  had  done 
till  then  with  other  hearts,  and  happinesses,  and  sorrows  than  his  own. 
Once  he  came  face  to  face  with  Isabella  walking  with  her  husband.  She 
uttered  an  exclamation,  and  would  have  spoken,  but  he  shook  his  head  and 
bowed,  and  walked  away.  *  * 

One  day,  not  long  ago,  I  met  Lady  B by  chance,  looking  very 

pale  and  sad.  She  was  driving,  but  she  stopped  her  carriage,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  come  with  her.  "  We  have  had  bad  news,"  she  said. 
"  Our  dear  old  friend,  Henry  Arrnar,  is  dead.  My  husband  went  to  him. 
It  was  down  at  Richmond  that  it  happened.  He  left  a  message  that  he 
wished  that  I  should  go  and  burn  his  papers,"  said  the  kind  lady,  with 
her  eyes  full  of  tears  :  "and  I  am  on  my  way  now  to  his  chambers. 
Will  you  come  with  me  ?"  she  said.  "  It  is  so  sad  going  there  alone  ; 
and  yet  I  did  not  like  to  take  my  girls." 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  help  her.  I  got  into  the  carriage,  and  we  rolled 
away  together,  thinking  of  the  last  time  we  had  been  there  and  of  our 
merry  luncheon-party.  We  were  expected  :  the  laundress  opened  the 
door  and  dropped  a  curtsey.  "  I  have  lighted  the  fire,  as  you  told  me, 

my  lady.  There  is  no  one  come  yet,"  she  said  ;  and  Lady  B explained 

that  she  had  appointed  the  heir-at-law  to  meet  her. 

The  place  seemed  scarcely  changed,  except  that  it  was  empty,  and  its 
owner  was  gone  for  ever.  There  was  his  chair  by  the  fireside,  his  table, 
and  the  ink  and  the  pens  lying  ready  for  use.  And  there  was  the  desk  and 
there  was  the  cabinet  where  his  letters  were,  tied  up  and  docketed  and 
all  in  order.  It  was  very  sad,  and  yet  very  peaceful :  the  long  drudgery  was 
over,  the  weary  waiting  was  ended,  and  the  sadness  and  loneliness  finished. 
Our  tears  fell  as  we  went  about  the  place  with  hearts  full  of  affectionate 
remembrance.  How  kind  he  had  been,  what  a  trusty  and  faithful  friend. 
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There  was  the  glass  that  would  reflect  his  face  no  more  :  the  unopened 
books  and  letters  that  he  would  never  see  lying  in  a  heap  on  his  tahle. 
The  heir-at-law  came  while  we  were  waiting.  His  name  was  Armar  too  ; 
he  was  a  cousin,  a  cheerful  country  squire,  troubled  by  no  great  feeling  or 
regret  for  a  person  he  had  scarcely  known.  He  begged  us  to  do  what 
we  would  with  the  papers,  and  walked  about  the  room  glancing  somewhat 
contemptuously  at  its  shabby  furniture  and  quaint  relics  of  ancient  china 
or  bronze  ware.  The  squire  was  evidently  no  amateur  of  rococo. 

The  squire  looked  about,  and  then  walked  into  the  bedroom,  which  was 
all  straight  and  in  order,  never  again  to  be  inhabited  by  the  person  who 
had  lived  there  so  long. 

"Why,  what  is  this?"  said  the  squire,  in  his  loud  voice.  "'A 
picture-frame  ?  a  lady  without  a  head  !  What  a  strange  fancy  !  " 

It  was  as  he  said  :  the  picture  still  hung  in  its  place :  the  face  had 
faded  and  faded  entirely  away,  and  only  those  who  knew  the  secret  could 
have  told  who  the  picture  represented.  The  secret  was  in  the  packet  of 
letters,  tied  with  a  lawyer's  pink  tape,  that  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  flung 
into  the  fire  in  which  we  were  burning  the  papers. 

The  squire  watched  us  in  silence  and  did  not  interfere.  He  was  still 
there,  when  we  heard  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  drive  up,  and  the  laundress 

flung  open  the  door.  "Perhaps  it  is  my  husband,"  said  Lady  B , 

looking  up  tremulously.  But  it  was  a  lady  who  came  up  the  stairs,  with 
a  rustle  of  garments,  into  the  room.  For  an  instant  she  stood  quite  still, 
bewildered  and  surprised,  very  pale,  with  gleaming  dark  eyes,  and  her 
white  gown  falling  about  her. 

Need  I  say  that  it  was  Isabella  ?  She  was  carrying  a  great  bunch  of 
yellow  roses  in  her  hand  (for  summer-time  had  again  come  round,  and 
the  flowers  were  blooming  everywhere).  Isabella  hurried  up  to  us,  stum- 
bling, in  her  grief,  over  her  long  trailing  dress. 

"What  sad  news!  Oh,  what  sad  news!"  she  said,  with  a  long 

shivering  sigh.  "  Oh,  dear  Lady  B ,  I  could  not  stay  away  !  I  came 

to  see  him  once  more.  Don't — please  don't  refuse  !  I  must  see  him 
again  !  I  promised  him  to  come — he  asked  me  not  to  be  sorry."  And 
she  smiled  in  a  strange,  forced  way. 

Lady  B could  not  speak.  It  was  the  cousin  who  answered. 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  he  said.  "  You  are  too  late  ;  everything  is  over.  It  all 
happened  at  Richmond."  And  then  he  opened  the  door,  towards  which 
Isabella  had  instinctively  moved.  He  opened  it  and  walked  in,  and  a 
moment  afterwards  I  heard  an  exclamation  from  him.  "  How  strange  !  " 
he  said.  "  There  is  some  sense  in  that  picture  after  all.  I  did  not 
make  out  the  face  before — I  see  it  now." 

As  Isabella  stood  crying  and  hanging  her  head,  it  seemed  indeed  as  if 
a  faint  image  of  her  likeness  was  repeated  in  the  frame  that  hung  over  her 
head.  It  may  have  been  that  she  was  standing  beside  it,  and  that  her 
face  suggested  a  meaning  to  the  discoloured  traces  of  the  likeness  we 
remembered. 
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I  HAVE  rather  a  liking  for  sermons.  The  statement,  I  know,  sounds  in 
these  days  paradoxical,  and  requires  a  certain  amount  of  apology.  The 
right  thing  is  to  say  that  the  Church  Service  would  be  perfect  if  it  were  not 
for  the  preaching,  and  to  make  various  suggestions  for  facilitating  the 
egress  of  the  congregation  before  the  clergyman  ascends  the  pulpit. 
Then  I  ought  to  take  up  the  chorus  which  is  so  often  performed  for  the 
edification  of  newspaper  readers  in  the  long  vacation.  I  should  point  out 
the  extreme  comfort  which  would  result  to  many  persons  from  the  presence 
of  a  devil's  advocate,  and  show  how  much  sermons  would  be  improved  if 
the  infidel  or  the  worldling  had  an  occasional  innings,  and  was  allowed  to 
explain  his  own  view  of  the  position  which  he  occupies.  Certainly,  the 
change  would  provide  some  very  exciting,  if  not  very  edifying,  entertain- 
ment. I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  argue  this  particular  question,  nor  to 
discuss  several  other  nostrums  which  are  occasionally  propounded  for  our 
acceptance.  It  may  very  well  be  that  young  clergymen  would  be  the 
better  if  they  received  a  few  lessons  in  elocution,  and  were  taught  to  hold 
up  their  heads,  and  open  their  mouths,  and  talk  to  us  like  men.  Our 
present  way  of  arranging  things  is  hardly  perfection.  There  is  a  kind  of 
naivete,  which  verges  upon  the  grotesque,  in  catching  a  number  of  young 
gentlemen  of  the  age  of  twenty-three,  whose  accomplishments  are  limited 
to  stumbling  helplessly  through  the  Greek  Testament  and  playing  a  fair 
game  at  cricket,  and  placing  them  on  conspicuous  pedestals  to  lecture 
their  elders  on  subjects  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  about  emotions 
which  they  have  scarcely  begun  to  experience.  But  all  this  has  been 
said  so  often,  and,  in  some  rare  instances,  has  been  said  so  well,  that 
it  is  quite  needless  to  repeat  it.  I  will  only  found  upon  it  one  or  two 
obvious  remarks.  All  the  teaching  in  the  world  will  not  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  or  convert  the  ordinary  English  youth  into  a 
decent  orator.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  the  absence  of  a  proper 
training  really  quench  the  true  fire  where  it  happens  to  exist.  Oratory, 
like  poetry,  comes  chiefly  by  nature.  In  old  times,  those  preachers — 
if  there  really  were  such  men — who  were  induced  by  the  encouraging 
hums  of  their  audience  to  turn  over  the  hour-glass  and  make  a  fresh  start, 
did  not,  I  imagine,  owe  their  eloquence  to  any  systematic  training.  They 
produced  a  great  effect  simply  because  they  believed  that  they  had  got  some- 
thing important  to  say,  and  were  perfectly  determined  to  make  people  hear 
it ;  and  the  same  power  produces  the  same  results,  where  it  exists,  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  true  that  a  preacher,  like  every  other  kind  of  orator, 
suffers,  in  some  degree,  from  the  competition  of  the  press.  We  read 
leading  articles  instead  of  hanging  upon  the  lips  of  eloquent  speakers,  and 
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prefer  studying  text-books  to  crowding  lecture-rooms.  Yet  real  speaking 
will  always  meet  with  its  reward.  I  have  more  than  once  heard  a  man, 
who  had  the  most  rudimentary  notions  of  style,  and  a  marked  indifference 
to  grammar,  who  mumbled  and  muttered,  and  talked  to  his  desk  instead 
of  to  his  hearers,  and  whose  sentences  seemed  less  to  flow  from  his  lips 
than  to  be  hammered  out  by  some  cumbrous  internal  machinery,  succeed, 
in  spite  of  all,  in  gainicg  the  mastery  over  his  audience.  Nay,  an 
indifference  to  the  letter  h  is  not  always  fatal  to  eloquence.  On  the 
occasional  chance  of  enjoying  such  a  pleasure,  I  am  perfect!}'  willing  to 
listen  to  a  good  deal  of  sleep-compelling  rhetoric,  and  even  to  put  up  with 
the  more  noxious  fluency  of  brainless  impostors.  When  doomed  to 
disappointment,  there  are  still  some  pleasures,  of  a  less  elevated  kind, 
to  be  derived  from  a  sermon.  It  dispels  the  illusion,  so  apt  to  creep  over 
one,  that  a  clergyman  is  nothing  but  a  surplice  or  a  set  of  vestments. 
However  feebly  he  may  stagger  through  his  performance,  he  can  scarce!}' 
help  giving  a  few  glimpses  into  the  working  of  the  organ  which  serves 
him  for  brain.  The  silliest  young  curate,  who  clings  for  bare  life  to  the 
steady  conventional  line  of  argument,  and  ekes  out  the  gaps  with  a  random 
collection  of  texts,  has  some  occasional  lapses  into  his  natural  sentiments. 
Nobody  put  on  his  legs  and  made  to  talk  for  twenty  minutes  in  face  of  a 
crowd  can  remain  a  simple  man  of  straw  throughout.  He  may,  indeed, 
evade  one  by  reading  a  second-hand  sermon,  a  practice  which  I  therefore 
detest;  but  if  he  ventures  upon  his  own  composition,  he  will  often  afford, 
quite  unconsciously,  many  odd  illustrations  of  the  sort  of  queer  jumbles 
of  words  which  do  duty  with  many  people  for  thoughts ;  and  as  school 
inspectors  take  a  grim  pleasure  in  collecting  the  curiosities  of  blundering 
perpetrated  by  the  children,  a  cynic  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  occa- 
sionally relishing  the  unintentional  process  of  self- dissection  performed  by 
a  youthful  clergyman.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way :  it  is  perhaps  a 
better  mode  of  recreation  than  the  counting  of  flies,  or  mental  tracing  of 
some  intricate  pattern,  in  which  many  people  seem  to  spend  this  dreaded 
interval ;  but  one  would  rather  collect  something  else  from  a  discourse 
than  one  or  two  new  and  curious  blunders.  The  attempt  to  sound  the 
depths  of  human  stupidity  is  instructing  in  its  way,  but  it  is  perhaps  not 
quite  the  thing  for  a  church. 

A  sermon,  however,  is  generally  rather  attractive  to  me  for  more 
legitimate  reasons.  I  am  always  hoping — and  my  hope  is  not  always 
deceived — to  have  a  taste  at  least,  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  intellectual 
pleasures.  If  any  human  being,  it*  is  sometimes  said,  would  tell  us  simply 
and  unaffectedly  the  real  history  of  his  life,  he  would  compose  one  of  the 
most  interesting  books  ever  written.  If  any  one  dared  to  tell  us  in  plain 
language  what  he  really  feels  and  what  he  believes,  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant of  subjects,  he  would  produce  an  effect  out  of  the  reach  of  the  most 
polished  of  pulpit  orators.  I  live  in  hopes  of  some  day  hearing  such  a 
performance.  At  rare  intervals  I  discover  something  like  an  approxima- 
tion to  it ;  and  meanwhile  I  submit  with  such  grace  as  I  may  to  many 
wearisome  reproductions  of  second-hand  verbiage.  The  "  tenth  transmitter 
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of  a  foolish  "  phrase  is  perhaps  as  great  a  social  sinner  as  the  gentleman 
who  transmits  faces ;  if,  as  good  old  families  die  out,  they  could  carry 
away  with  them  some  of  the  intellectual  heirlooms  which  threaten  to 
enjoy  an  earthly  immortality,  we  should  have  less  cause  to  regret  their 
extinction  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  have  an  archaeological  interest. 

My  affection,  then,  for  sermons  is,  I  must  admit,  of  a  rather  qualified 
nature.     It  consists  partly  of  a  cherished  illusion,  and  partly  of  a  rather 
unamiable  love  of  vivisection.     Still,  I  observe  that  many  persons  have  a 
passion  for  fishing  in  rivers  where  days  of  waiting  are  rewarded  by  one 
decent  capture  and  a  basketful  of  worthless  fry  ;  and  one  may  enjoy  the 
same  sort  of  sport  where  the  object  of  one's  pursuit  is  of  an  intellectual 
instead  of  a  material  nature.      At  present,  however,  I  wish  to  suggest  a 
rather  different  question.      Why  is  it  so  much  the  fashion  to  profess  a 
dislike  to  sermons  ?   At  first  sight  there  would  seem  to  be  a  certain  breach 
of  our  ordinary  customs.     Few  men,  and  scarcely  any  women,  would  have 
the  courage  to  say  that  they  disliked   the   prayers  ;  why  should  it  be 
permissible,  or  even  respectable  and  proper,  to  avow  a  dislike  for  the 
preaching  ?     After  all,  if  our  religious  professions  have  any  meaning,  and 
if  we  hold  that  religious  truths  are  more  or  less  applicable  to  modern 
souls,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  application  made  by  an  honest  and 
able  man, — and  there  is  no  want  of  preachers  who  well  deserve  those 
epithets.      The  suggestion  that  the  truths  are  too  trite  to  be  impressive, 
would  be  to  the  purpose  if  it  were  the  function  of  preachers  to  demonstrate 
first  principles  of  morality  ;  but  it  is  the  highest  task  of  all  poets  and 
orators  to  exhibit  the  eternal  freshness   of  great  truths  ;  and  they  are 
never  more  effectively  employed  than  in  giving  new  force  to  the  most 
obvious  of  maxims.   It  would  be  as  sensible  to  say  that  landscape-painting 
is  henceforth  impossible,  because  the  sea  and  the  sky  have  been  represented 
so  often.      It  is  equally  far  from  the  real  point  to  say  that  we  can  read 
instead  of  listen.      We  do  not  go  to  a  great  speaker  to  be  persuaded, 
but  to  be  infected.      The  whole  theory  of  eloquence  depends  upon  a  law 
of  nature  which  has  been  illustrated  by  innumerable  anecdotes.     Such,  for 
example,  is  the  old  story  of  the  man  who  persuaded  a  crowd  that  a  certain 
stone  lion  wagged  his  tail  by  the  simple  expedient  of  asserting  it  in  public 
with  an  air  of  conviction.    There  is  no  proposition,  however  ludicrous,  for 
which  you  cannot  obtain  proselytes,  if  you  will  only  persuade  people,  not 
that  it  is  capable  of  demonstration,  but  that  you  personally  believe  in  it. 
All  oratory  comes  simply  to  this :  here  am  I,  a  visible  and  tangible  human 
being,  who  hold  such  and  such  a  doctrine,  and  am  more  or  less  affected  by 
it.     Other  human  beings  catch  the  belief  as  they  might  catch  the  scarlet- 
fever,  not  by  an  intellectual  process  so  much  as  a  spontaneous  sympathy. 
The  sight  of  a  real  live  Mormon  first  persuades  ignorant  people  that 
Mormons  have  not  necessarily  horns  and  hoofs,  and  from  that  it  is  only 
one  step  to  a  belief  in  the  mission  of  Brigham  Young.     The  bare  skeleton 
of  oratory  may  be  superseded   by  other   devices  ;  a  Blue-book   full   of 
statistics  may  be  a  more  impressive  demonstration  of  certain  facts  than 
the  eloquence  of  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox  rolled  into  one ;  but  as  long  as 
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men  have  other  faculties  than  those  necessary  for  multiplication  and 
division,  orators  will  have  a  field  in  which  competition  is,  and  must  be, 
out  of  the  question. 

We  may  sometimes  fancy  that  the  characteristic  dislike  expressed  to 
public  speaking  of  all  kinds  (for  the  aversion  to  sermons  seems   to  be 
merely  a  special  instance  of  a  much  wider  tendency)  is  merely  a  result  of 
that  English  bashfulness  which  causes  at  the  same  time  the  badness  of 
most  of  our  speaking.     We  are  so  profoundly  convinced  that  we  shall 
be  hideously  uncomfortable  when  we  are  once  the  centre  of  general  obser- 
vation, that  we  feel  compassion  rather  than  enthusiasm  when  a  gentleman 
gets  upon  his  legs.     We  are  permanently  victims  to  that  awkwardness 
which  prevails  whenever  two  or  three  Englishmen  are  gathered  together. 
Judging  from  the  manners  of  a  party  of  comparative  strangers,  one  would 
say  that  every  Englishman  laboured  under  a  settled  delusion  that  some 
button,  absolutely  essential  to  the  continuity  of  his  garments,  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  way,  and  that  the  eyes  of  everybody  else  were  steadily 
centred  upon  it.     Such  a  conviction  would  obviously  spoil  the  oratory  of  a 
Demosthenes  ;  and,  judging  from  the  strangely  spasmodic  motions  of  the 
hands,  which  seem,  in  many  speakers,  to  amount  almost  to  a  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  I  should  imagine  that  the  illusion  was  widely  prevalent.     Parlia- 
mentary anecdotists  have  stories  to  tell  of  men  whose  eloquence  has  been 
spoilt  at  a  critical  moment,  and  whose  whole  prospects  in  life  have  per- 
haps been  ruined,  by  the  ill-timed  removal  of  some  plaything  with  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  soothe  themselves  during  the  agony  of  speech- 
making,  and  whose  loss  has  thrown  their  whole  intellectual  apparatus  out  of 
gear.     If  it  is  a  universal  experience  that  the  orating  Briton  is  subject  to 
this  kind  of  nervous  disease,  it  might  account  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
misery  both  of  speakers  and  hearers,  for  it  would  indicate  a  frame  of  mind 
most  unpropitious   to    successful  eloquence ;    but  the   theory,   however 
ingenious,  strikes  me  as  a  little  too  fine-spun,  and  it  would  still  provoke 
the  question,  why  the  supposed  disease  should  have  come  up  of  late  years, 
like  diphtheria,  as  a  new  affection  of  the  throat.     But,  for  another  reason, 
I  do  not  think  it  worth  much  discussion.     That  most  speakers  are  a  prey 
to  nervous  irritation  is  undeniable  ;  and  it  might  be  added,  with  proba- 
bility, that  nobody  who  is  not  subject  to  the  complaint  can  ever  be  a  really 
good  speaker.     Without  the  lively  susceptibility  to  the  state  of  the  general 
feeling,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  nobody  can  really  place  himself  in 
harmony  with   his   audience.     A  barometer  may  be  spoilt  for  practical 
purposes  by  showing  too  much,  as  well  as  too  little,  sensibility  to  atmo- 
spheric variations  ;  but  the  first  fault  may  be  susceptible  of  a  remedy  by 
care  and  patience  ;  the  other  must  always  unfit  it  for  any  but  the  coarser 
purposes.     However,  fidgety  and  uncomfortable  as  many  speakers  are,  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  the  nervousness  is  not  of  unmanageable  dimensions. 
It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  sight  to  watch  the  performances  at  a  public 
dinner.     Every  individual,  taken  separately,  affects  to  regard  speaking  as 
an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  begs  that  after  proper  respect  has  been  paid 
to  her  Majesty  and  the  toast  of  the  evening,  a  rational  silence   may  be 
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preserved.  The  intended  orators  are  as  coy  as  the  troublesome  young 
ladies  who  affect  reluctance  on  being  pressed  to  sing.  And  yet,  if  one 
may  judge  from  subsequent  experience,  it  frequently  turns  out  that  the 
orators  must  have  been  bursting  with  ill-suppressed  desire  to  get  upon 
their  legs,  and  that  the  audience  would  have  been  very  sulky  without  the 
performance  which  they  so  heartily  denounced  beforehand.  It  seems  to 
be  a  barbarous  custom,  and  yet  I  may  conscientiously  say  that  I  have 
attended  banquets  ushered  in  with  the  most  solemn  injunctions  against 
oratorical  display,  and  ending  with  a  gentleman  discovering,  after  three 
hours  of  continuous  rhetoric,  that  one  more  toast  was  imperatively  required. 
I  have  been  the  one  silent  guest  at  a  party  of  twenty,  where  nineteen 
gentlemen  had  their  healths  proposed,  and  responded  in  neat  and  appro- 
priate terms;  but  that,  I  admit,  was  at  a  semi- civilized  gathering,  where 
the  party  had  been  corrupted  by  an  election  contest.  The  moral,  how- 
ever, is  the  same.  Our  awkwardness,  or  modesty,  or  whatever  we  may 
please  to  call  it,  is  certainly  insufficient  to  restrain  us  on  occasions  from  a 
copious  and  continuous  flow  of  language,  even  at  the  hour  dedicated  by 
nature  to  blissful  repose.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  many  distinguished  men 
must  have  had  their  digestions  impaired  by  the  cold  tremor  which  pre- 
ceded such  an  effort,  even  in  hardened  performers.  And,  though  it  is 
true  that  the  genuine  nervousness  is  sufficient  to  make  many  men  exqui- 
sitely miserable,  and  to  spoil  their  eloquence  by  tying  napkins  into 
Gordian  knots,  and  even  by  arranging  knives  and  forks  in  cunning  postures, 
or  cutting  the  table-cloth  into  holes  during  their  speeches,  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  is  more,  rather  than  less,  nervousness  of  which  we  are  in  want, 
and  that  the  prevailing  fault  is  a  pachydermatous  insensibility  to  other 
people's  feelings,  resulting  in  intolerable  prosiness.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  paroxysms  of  shyness  which  we  have  either  endured  or  witnessed 
may  prejudice  us,  not  altogether  unreasonably,  against  oratorical  displays, 
and  prevent  us  from  avowing  even  the  feeble  degree  of  satisfaction  which 
we  actually  take  ;  but  I  should  say  that  there  must  be  some  stronger 
motive  than  a  weakness  which  is,  after  all,  not  incompatible  with  the  very 
highest  displays  of  the  art. 

Another  remark  of  the  same  nature  which  we  sometimes  hear,  refers  to  the 
supposed  uselessness  of  the  art,  which  rather  reminds  one  of  the  mythical 
senior  wrangler,  who,  after  reading  Paradise  Lost,  asked  what  it  proved. 
The  commonest  form  of  the  saying  is,  that  no  speech  in  Parliament  ever 
changed  a  vote  ;  from  which  it  is  apparently  inferred  that  no  number  of 
speeches  ever  changed  a  vote.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  fact,  even  if  it 
be  true,  by  no  means  proves,  or  tends  to  prove,  that  no  speech  ever 
changed  an  opinion.  It  may  be  added  that  a  man  whose  opinion  was 
changed  upon  any  important  question  by  a  single  speech,  must  be  a  man 
whose  opinions  were  of  singularly  little  value.  Opinions  which  deserve 
the  name,  are  the  result  of  our  whole  frame  of  mind  and  course  of  educa- 
tion. We  have  looked  at  all  the  main  arguments  from  our  own  point  of 
view,  and  have  succeeded  in  fitting  them,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  into 
our  own  system.  A  man  is  a  Tory  or  a  Kadical  because  he  has  been  con- 
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vinced  by  thousands  of  observations  and  inferences,  only  a  small  number 
of  which  can  be  present  to  his  mind  on  any  given  occasion,  but  which 
influence  it  not  the  less  powerfully,  that  democracy  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
thing.  A  boy  who  is  just  waking  up  to  such  questions  may  be  moved 
hither  or  thither  by  the  eloquence  of  the  first  debating-society  which  he 
enters  ;  but  an  opinion  which  has  thoroughly  taken  root  in  a  man's 
mind  and  become  connected  by  infinitely  complex  ramifications  with  all 
his  most  cherished  faiths  or  prejudices,  is  not  to  be  shaken  because  the 
opposite  point  of  view  gives  room  for  a  certain  amount  of  eloquence.  No 
sensible  man  would  set  much  value  on  a  conversion  which  was  the  result 
of  a  single  brilliant  oration  ;  and,  therefore,  to  say  simply  that  one  speech 
never  changes  an  opinion,  is  merely  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  opinions  of 
grown-up  men  are  more  than  two  deep,  and  have,  in  fact,  sunk  into  and 
saturated  their  whole  intellectual  constitution.  But  this  says  really  nothing 
against  the  power  of  genuine  eloquence.  The  beating  of  a  drum  does  not 
convince  a  soldier  that  his  own  country  is  justified  in  its  quarrel ;  but  it 
goes  some  way  to  help  him  to  win  the  battle  ;  and  a  great  speaker  may 
inspire  his  own  side  with  courage  and  cow  and  humiliate  his  opponents. 
Opinions,  like  many  other  things,  survive  by  a  process  of  natural  selection. 
That  which  is  maintained  most  vigorously,  and  whose  supporters  obtain  a 
steady  moral  superiority  over  its  antagonists,  gradually  forces  its  way  by 
a  certain  toughness  of  constitution.  People  who  are  quite  unable  to 
judge  of  the  results  of  an  argument,  can  make  a  pretty  good  guess  as  to 
which  side  talks  the  most  boldly  and  can  meet  its  antagonists  on  a  fail- 
field  with  least  cause  of  anxiety.  Nobody  likes  to  be  compelled  to  look 
like  a  fool  for  many  nights  consecutively ;  and,  therefore,  eloquence, 
without  directly  changing  voters,  very  distinctly  influences  the  moral  force 
of  a  party,  and  though  not  deciding  particular  battles,  has  its  effects  upon 
the  results  of  a  campaign.  Anybody  who  has  listened  to  a  really  great 
speech  in  Parliament,  and  there  are  living  persons  who  have  done  so  and 
who  have  even  made  such  speeches,  must  admit  that  it  is  amongst  the 
most  startling  of  all  exhibitions.  The  power  of  moving  six  hundred 
elderly  gentlemen  in  comfortable  circumstances,  of  awing  them  into 
silence,  and  rousing  them  into  enthusiasm,  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  the 
most  intoxicating  of  all  the  faculties  that  minister  to  human  vanity.  It 
must  be  pleasant  to  write  a  great  poem,  or  paint  a  great  picture,  or  to  be 
a  great  singer  or  actor.  Any  such  performance  brings  in  flattery  enough 
to  carry  all  but  the  strongest  of  men  off  his  legs  ;  but  in  no  case  does 
the  praise  come  so  rapidly  and  unequivocally,  and  so  obviously  in  con- 
sequence of  high  intellectual  qualities,  as  when  it  is  the  tribute  to  a 
powerful  speech.  "When  I  have  seen  an  elderly  gentleman  rise  quietly, 
and  utter  in  the  calmest  manner  and  the  simplest  of  styles,  opinions  which 
were  intensely  distasteful  to  nine-tenths  of  his  hearers,  and  yet,  by  some 
inexplicable  magic,  hold  them  rapt  in  mute  admiration  and  listening 
to  every  word  as  to  the  voice  of  a  charmer,  I  have  felt  that  no  earthly 
triumph  could  be  more  satisfying  to  the  soul.  If  I  were  capable  of  such 
a  performance,  I  should  go  forth  and  try  my  powers,  like  Orpheus,  upon 
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stocks  and  stones.  I  should  expect  that  even  the  stolidity  of  London 
statues  would  melt  under  my  eloquence,  and  I  should  certainly  try  the 
experiment  of  improving  our  streets  without  consulting  Mr.  Ayrton.  I 
don't  know  whether  anybody,  since  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  ever 
made  a  whole  House  of  Parliament  burst  into  tears, — a  feat  which,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  was  then  performed  upon  one  occasion  at  least ;  but  it 
is  something  to  make  such  unpromising  materials  give  unmistakable  signs 
of  forgetting  for  a  moment  their  constituents  and  their  dinners. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  me  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  upon  parliamentary 
orators.  Such  displays  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred  must  have  been 
rare  at  any  time,  and  are  specially  uncommon  now.  We  have  lost  for  a 
time  the  one  man  who  knew  the  secret.  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  merely 
by  way  of  showing  that  if  eloquence  is  rare,  it  is  not  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
reward.  That  it  is  rare,  is,  I  fear,  an  unmistakable  truth.  Nobody  can 
doubt  it,  who  does  his  duty  for  his  country  by  reading  newspaper  reports, 
or  occasionally  attending  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
is  a  popular  delusion,  encouraged  by  many  people  who  might  know  better, 
that  speeches  are  improved  by  reporters.  Things  are  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that  would  imply.  The  speeches  are  not — it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  they 
cannot  be — worse  to  hear  than  those  dismal  columns  of  closely  printed  type 
to  read.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  reporters  do  somethiag  towards  combing 
out  and  making  decently  grammatical  the  tangled  and  obscure  sentences — 
if  sentences  they  can  be  called — of  certain  discursive  orators.  But  the 
benefit  is  extremely  questionable.  When  a  rustic  makes  a  desperate 
effort  to  run  his  fingers  through  his  hair  and  rub  the  clay  stains  out  of 
his  clothes  before  he  is  presented  to  a  lady,  he  generally  makes  matters 
worse  instead  of  better.  One  would  rather  see  the  rough  raw  blundering 
in  its  natural  state.  Some  of  the  wittiest  remarks  that  have  ever  been 
made  are  called  bulls  by  refined  writers,  and  it  should  be  permitted  to  an 
orator  as  to  a  king  to  be  occasionally  super  grammaticam.  The  tendency 
of  reporters  is  to  reduce  everything  to  the  regular  jogtrot  of  the  "  allude- 
to-an-individual  "  style  and  call  it  improvement.  The  process  resembles 
that  familiarly  known  as  restoring  old  monuments  or  pictures,  which 
generally  means  flaying  them  alive.  The  best  speeches,  it  has  been 
said  by  paradoxical  people,  are  those  which  read  worst.  We  may  say 
more  safely  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  essences  which  give  its  charm 
to  really  fine  speaking  are  so  volatile  as  to  evaporate  in  the  process  of 
reporting.  But,  whatever  allowances  may  be  made  on  this  score,  it  must 
be  admitted  tbat  the  great  bulk  of  all  our  modern  eloquence  is  exceedingly 
poor.  The  excitement  of  a  party- struggle  gives  a  factitious  value  to 
many  speeches  for  the  moment,  and  we  kindly  but  erroneously  mistake, 
our  own  ardour  for  the  influence  of  the  orator.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  a  public  meeting,  or  any  place  where  men  are 
exhibiting  their  powers  in  this  direction,  are  depressing  spectacles  to  the 
unbiassed  critic.  A  bad  speech,  like  a  bad  play,  may  be  better  than  none 
at  all  to  people  with  the  necessary  tastes,  who  are  condemned  to  live  in  a 
country  where  good  speaking  or  good  acting  are  amongst  the  rarest  of 
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talents.  We  cannot,  however,  conscientiously  declare  that  the  general 
level  is  high,  or  that  the  art  is  in  a  really  satisfactory  state.  I  do  not 
criticize  particular  speakers.  There  are  two  or  three  preachers,  and,  it 
may  be,  as  many  political  orators,  whom  it  is  really  pleasant  to  hear. 
Everybody  may  make  his  own  list  of  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  but  I 
think  few  people  will  doubt  how  that  general  rule  must  be  stated.  We 
are  so  conscious,  indeed,  that  oratory  is  not  precisely  our  forte,  that  we 
are  apt  to  convert  the  confession  into  a  boast.  We  are  not,  we  are  proud 
to  say,  like  Americans,  or  Irishmen,  or  even  as  those  Frenchmen.  A 
Yankee,  especially  if  he  has  a  dash  of  Celtic  blood  in  his  veins,  will  rise 
at  any  moment  and  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  commonplaces  about  the 
manifest  destinies  of  the  great  republic,  the  inherent  and  Indefeasible 
rights  of  man,  and  the  inconceivable  blessings  of  universal  suffrage,  with 
a  fluency  at  which  we  can  only  wonder  in  silence.  As  one  of  their  own 
poets  has  remarked  of  a  natural  orator — 

How  drefful  quick  they  reel  it  off,  like  Blitz  in  our  Lyceum, 

A  hauling  ribbons  from  his  mouth,  so  quick  you'd  scarcely  sec  'ern. 

A  Frenchman,  though  his  taste  is  different,  can  produce,  ofthand,  a  kind 
of  pyrotechnical  display  of  epigrams,  and  aphorisms,  so  sparkling,  so  neat, 
and  so  admirably  put  together,  as  to  cast  us  into  a  hopeless  despair,  which 
we  affect  to  qualify  with  contempt.  We,  as  we  proudly  assert,  are  a  dumb, 
or  at  least  an  inarticulate  nation.  We  blunder  slowly  along,  spluttering 
out  incoherent  twaddle,  yet  somehow  or  other  stumbling  forwards  rather  than 
backwards.  Speech,  we  know,  is  silvern  and  silence  is  golden  ;  and  it  is 
only  your  foolish,  empty-headed,  frivolous  people  who  have  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  windy  twaddle.  Cromwell,  if  we  may  trust  the 
reports  of  his  speeches  given  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  must  have  been  (in  spite  of 
the  admiration  of  his  biographer)  one  of  the  worst  and  most  tiresome  of 
all  known  orators  ;  nothing^but  the  knowledge  that  he  had  his  Ironsides 
to  back  him  as  well  as  his  rhetoric,  could  have  made  his  lumbering, 
perplexed,  and  incoherent  periods  barely  tolerable  to  his  audience  ;  and 
hero-worshippers  agree  that  Cromwell  is  about  the  highest  type  of  his 
race.  We  must  bow  to  the  immutable  decrees  of  nature  ;  and  content 
ourselves  with  our  stammering  tongues  and  defective  utterance,  when  we 
reflect  how  much  we  can  do  with  arguments  not  put  into  words,  and 
belonging  to  that  category  which  our  neighbours  have  christened  the  logic 
of  facts.  We  must  imitate  the  rather  brutal  pride  of  the  Roman,  and 
share  his  contempt  for  Greek  art  and  Greek  power  of  thought,  content 
with  our  material  conquests  in  a  very  different  sphere.  I  will  not  consider 
whether  this  theory  is  well  founded,  simply  remarking  that  it  is  generally 
a  bad  symptom  when  people  are  driven  to  take  a  pride  in  their  weaknesses 
or  their  stupidities.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  do  so,  if  we  will ;  but  it  is 
better  to  see  how  far  we  can  remedy  defects,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be  so 
inextricably  connected,  as  we  please  to  fancy,  with  our  merits. 

We  are,  let  us  assume — as  the  assumption  seems  to  be  in  some  way 
gratifying — a  thoroughly  clumsy  race  :  we  cannot  be  graceful  though  we 
sometimes  contrive  to  be  useful :  we  shall  go  on  to  the  end  of  time 
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blurting  out  sentences,  which  never  come  to  a  full  stop,  and  where  the 
verb  and  the  nominative  case  are  condemned  to  playing  a  hopeless  game 
of  hide-and-seek ;  our  metaphors  will  be  totally  inappropriate,  and  our 
logic  get  itself  drawn  into  inextricable  knots,  beyond  all  human  patience 
to  unravel.  And  yet,  even  if  this  be  true,  it  does  not  follow  that  our 
eloquence  need  be  so  ineffectual  as  is  generally  the  case.  Lawyers,  it  is 
generally  said,  fail  to  succeed  in  the  House,  though  they  may  cajole 
judges  and  exercise  an  undisputed  sway  over  the  minds  of  jurymen.  The 
reason  is  doubtless  that  they  have  in  one  case  a  powerful  motive  for 
persuading  their  hearers  of  their  sincerity,  of  which  they  feel  the  want  in 
the  other.  They  may  know  their  clients  to  be  guilty,  and  believe  their 
political  doctrines  to  be  sound  ;  yet  they  succeed  in  saving  their  clients, 
and  make  no  impression  on  behalf  of  their  opinions,  because  they  are 
much  more  in  earnest  in  one  case  than  the  other.  They  put  the  whole 
force  of  their  minds  to  that  which  is  their  real  business  in  life,  and  dis- 
charge the  other  duty  with  only  half  their  energies.  The  intense  desire  to 
.succeed  makes  all  minor  obstacles  of  modesty  and  awkwardness,  and  even 
absence  of  real  conviction,  comparatively  unimportant — and  a  similar 
cause  would,  I  imagine,  produce  similar  effects  in  other  cases.  I  was 
lately  reading  an  account  of  his  own  performances  given  by  a  self-taught 
orator.  He  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  with  perfect  frankness,  that  he 
was  ungraceful  and  awkward  in  the  highest  degree.  He  had  a  peculiar 
trick  of  wagging  his  coat-tails  by  way  of  giving  emphasis  to  his  remarks, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  few  actions  could  be  less  suggestive  of  a 
Cicero  or  Demosthenes.  On  one  occasion  his  misdirected  energy  had 
been  so  great  as  to  split  his  coat  completely  up  the  back,  and,  on  another, 
he  had  unconsciously  struck  one  of  his  supporters  on  the  platform  a 
violent  blow  in  the  face.  He  was  apparently  a  clumsy,  spasmodic  per- 
former, with  as  little  grace  as  a  steam-engine,  and  yet,  if  his  account 
were  true,  and  he  quoted  a  great  number  of  newspaper  cuttings  in  support 
of  his  accuracy,  his  audiences  were  driven  wild  with  enthusiasm,  and 
halls  were  crowded  to  overflowing  to  listen  to  his  words.  Assuming  this 
to  be  true,  with  such  deductions  as  we  may  please  to  make  for  the  vanity 
of  the  author,  and  for  the  sham  modesty,  which  is  vanity  seen  from  the 
wrong  side,  the  explanation  is  simple  enough.  The  speaker  was  powerful 
because  he  was  a  fanatic.  In  other  words,  he  had  only  one  idea,  but  ho 
sincerely  believed  that  faith  in  that  idea  was  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  By  intense  devotion  to  a  single  doctrine,  he  had  gradually 
persuaded  himself,  and  therefore  succeeded  for  the  time  in  persuading 
others,  that  there  was  only  one  doctrine  in  the  world  worth  much  notice. 
He  went  about  proclaiming  his  little  fragment  of  truth  in  the  most 
exaggerated  terms,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  roaring  it  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  with  no  regard  for  taste  or  style,  but  a  clear  aim  and  vigorous 
blows.  And  therefore  he  succeeded — after  a  fashion. 

Such  an  example  may  not  be  a  desirable  one  for  general  imitation  ; 
we  have  our  full  share  of  vulgar  stump- orators,  whose  taste  for  bellowing 
should  not  be  encouraged  by  any  man  who  has  a  just  value  for  his  ears. 
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Still,  the  case  of  this  ingenuous  gentleman  may  suggest  that,  after  all,  there 
is  one  essential  condition  of  successful  oratory,  which  we  are  rather  apt  to 
overlook  in  discussing  the  causes  of  its  rarity,  and  which,  nevertheless, 
has  something  to  do  with  the  question.    That  condition  is  simply  that  the 
speaker  should  believe  in  what  he  says.     All  the  proposed  methods  of 
teaching  elocution  and  securing  a  correct  style,  may  be  very  excellent  in 
their  way ;  and  nobody  can  say  that  we  do  not  feel  the  want  which  they 
recognize.      It  is  painful  to  see  men  try  to  perform  on  the  noblest  of 
musical  instruments,  their  own  voices,  without  trying  to  understand  the 
methods  of  rendering  them  effective.     But  such  methods  are  not  essential, 
because  the  greatest  successes  have  been  attained  without  them.    If  every 
public  speaker  was  as  skilful  as  Garrick  or  Lord  Chatham  in  the  manage- 
ment of  voice  and  gesture,  speeches  might  still  be  a  weariness  to  the  flesh ; 
and  if  every  one  was  as  clumsy  as  the  poor  curate  stuttering  through  his 
first  sermon,  this  oratory  might  yet  be  as  moving  as  the  clumsy  pleading 
for  his  life  of  an  innocent  man.      If  speeches  are  generally  dull,  we  must 
ask  how  they  are  manufactured — whether  they  are  likely  to  be  the  utter- 
ance of  genuine  conviction,  or  an  attempt  of  the  speakers  to  swagger 
themselves  into  a  conviction.      What  are  the  speeches  which  really  vex 
our  souls  and  make  us  denounce  the  whole  art  of  rhetoric  as  an  imposi- 
tion and  a  bore  ?      There  is  the  kind  of  speech  which  may  be  compared 
to  a  dance  amongst  eggs  ;  where  the  performer  is  naturally  anxious,  not 
so  much  to  be  graceful  or  vigorous,   as  to  keep  clear  of  producing  a 
sudden    smash.      We   admire    the   dexterity   of   his    manoeuvres ;    we 
smile   as   we  see  him  apparently  coming  plump  down  upon  some  for- 
bidden conclusion,  and  yet  by  one  dexterous  twist  at  the  last  moment 
just   saving   himself  from  the   apparently   inevitable   catastrophe.      He 
advances   and  retreats,   and  winds  in   and   out,  and  puts  such  a   bold 
countenance  on  his  dangers,  that  we  are  half-persuaded,  for  the  time, 
that  the  movements   are  spontaneous  and  natural,   and  that  he  is  not 
keeping    an    eye    all    the   time   upon    the   dangerous   topics    which    it 
is  his  real  object  to  avoid.     Clever  as  the  feat  may  be,  and  completely  as 
it  may  sometimes  take  in  the  initiated,  even  the  uninitiated  are  dimly 
conscious  of  a  certain  constraint  in  the  performer,  which  prevents  them 
from  catching  the  desired  contagion.     No  man  can  speak  really  well  who 
is  not  speaking  freely,  and  who  is  haunted  throughout  by  the  dread  that 
his  genuine  feelings  may  slip  out  at  some  temporary  relaxation  of  his  care. 
Equally  painful  is  that  variety  of  speech  which  is  so  often  made  by  an 
official  personage,  who  has  to  defend  some  grievance  which,  in  the  days  of 
his   independence,  he   had  been  the  first   to  attack.     Nobody  has  yet 
invented  a  mode  of  throwing  dust  in  his  own  eyes  and   those   of  his 
hearers,  so  as  to  excite  much  enthusiasm.     Or,  again,  it  may  be  observed 
that  political  converts   have  generally  very  poor  success  in  the  speech- 
making  business ;    for   conversion  is  a  process  which,  however  credit- 
able to  a  man's  sincerity  or  his  wisdom,  has  somehow  a  rather  enervating 
effect  on  the  mind,  especially  if  too  often  repeated,  and,  as  it  were,  takes 
what  pugilists  call  the  pepper  out   of  his  blows.     And,  not  to  go  into 
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an  endless  catalogue  of  the  various  depressing  diseases  to  which  oratorical 
flesh  is  liable,  there  is  nothing  more  ghastly  than  the  forcible-feeble  style, 
in  all  its  varieties,  when  a  speaker  rises,  to  encourage  himself  by  making 
a  noise,  and,  if  a  man  of  taste,  adopts  an  unnatural  solemnity  and  earnest- 
ness ;  or,  if  a  man  of  no  taste  at  all,  plunges  into  unmitigated  buncombe, 
or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  "  spread-eagle"  variety  of  rhetoric.  All 
these  failings  are  remarkably  common,  and  have  a  common  root  in  a 
deficiency  of  genuine  conviction.  The  speaking  wants  stamina.  Now,  if 
there  is  one  characteristic  of  the  present  day  more  marked  than  another, 
it  is  that,  on  the  whole,  and  with  certain  marked  exceptions,  we  have  not 
any  fixed  opinions  on  any  subjects  much  worth  talking  about.  We  have 
a  good  many  sentiments  and  a  general  impression  that  some  time  or  other 
we  shall  know  the  truth  about  many  questions  which  at  the  present 
moment  are  in  a  stata  of  constant  dispute.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that 
whilst  we  are  passing  through  a  revolution,  intellectual  and  social,  the 
end  of  which  none  of  us  will  live  to  see,  we  should  be  in  a  state  of 
hesitation  eminently  unfavourable  to  effective  oratory.  The  ground  sounds 
hollow  under  our  feet,  and  we  don't  know  which  cherished  belief  will  be 
the  next  to  show  symptoms  of  unsteadiness.  Naturally  we  walk  hesi- 
tatingly and  with  tottering  and  awkward  steps  ;  we  cannot  plant  ourselves 
firmly  to  deliver  a  good  knock-down  blow ;  unless,  indeed,  we  have  the 
fatal  qualification  of  being  stupid  enough  to  be  dogmatic.  A  speaker  should 
for  the  time  feel  himself  to  be  infallible  ;  and  the  few  great  speakers  we  have 
had  have  been  men  who,  luckily  perhaps  for  themselves,  possessed  such 
simple  and  direct  minds  that  they  could  see  only  one  side  of  a  question, 
and  ventured  to  rush  boldly  on  where  more  comprehensive,  if  not  wiser 
men,  rather  feared  to  tread.  That,  and  no  more  superficial  cause,  appears 
to  me  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  weakness  which  we  try  to  cure  by 
teaching  correct  deportment,  and  administering  other  little  palliatives,  which 
are  calculated  to  do  as  much  good  as  giving  dancing-lessons  to  a  paralytic 
patient.  The  evil  will  not  be  radically  cured  till  some  great  impulse  fills 
men  with  the  stirring  emotions  which  enable  them  to  despise  a  hesitating 
policy.  Doubt  is  the  real  disease  which  cripples  our  born  orators. 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  some  exceptions.  There  are  some  people 
born  with  a  happy  incapacity  for  doubt.  They  have  a  buoyant  confidence 
in  their  own  invariable  correctness  of  judgment,  which  should  certainly 
qualify  them  for  oratorical  success.  Unluckily,  they  generally  purchase 
that  enviable  confidence,  by  a  want  of  imagination,  which  quenches  any 
lingering  regard  for  the  things  which  they  are  destroying,  and  a  want  of 
humour,  which  prevents  them  shrinking  from  any  absurd  conclusions  in 
which  their  logic  may  land  them.  And  absence  of  humour  and  imagina- 
tion are  rather  serious  defects  in  an  orator. 

A  CYNIC. 
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Brecon,  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Honddhu  and  Usk,  has  hence  its  native 
name  Aberhonddhu  (pronounced  Aberhonndy*).  Llewelyn,  the  last  independent  Prince 
of  the  Welsh,  was  killed  in  Breconshire. 


Low  to  himself  beneath  the  sun, 
While  soft  his  dusky  waters  run 
With  ripple  calm  as  infant's  breath, 
An  ancient  song  Usk  murmureth 
By  the  bridge  of  Aberhonddhu. 

'Tis  not  of  deeds  of  old,  the  song, 
Llewelyn's  fate,  or  Gwalia's  wrong : 
But  how,  while  we  have  each  our  day 
And  then  are  not,   he  runs  for  aye. 

He  sees  the  baby  dip  its  feet 

Within  his  limpid  waters  sweet: 

And  hears  when  youth  and  passion  speak 

What  smites  with  fire  the  maiden's  cheek  : — 

Then,  manhood's  colours  tamed  to  gray, 
With  his  fair  child  the  father  gay  : 
And  then  Old  Age  who  creeps  to  view 
The  stream  his  feet  in  boyhood  knew. 

From  days  before  the  iron  cry 
Of  Roman  legions  rent  the  sky, 
Since  man  with  wolf  held  savage  strife, 
Usk  sees  the  flow  and  ebb  of  life. 

As  mimic  whirlpools  on  his  face 
Orb  after  orb,  each  other  chase, 
And  gleam  and  intersect  and  die, 
Our  little  circles  eddy  by. 

But  those  fair  waters  run  for  aye, 
While  to  himself,   Where'er  they  stray, 
All  footsteps  lead  at  last  to  Death, 
His  ancient  song,  Usk  murmureth 
By  the  bridge  of  Aberhonddhu. 

F.  T.  PALGRAVE. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

THE  PANIC. 

HE  plot  thickened  in  the  City.  In 
1  precipitating  the  inevitable  panic, 
;  Rifler  had  done  more  for  his  kind 
:  than  many  a  professed  philanthro- 
pist, and  families  unborn  had  rea- 
son to  bless  the  defaulter  who  put 
a  stop  to  the  wholesale  manufacture 
of  bubble  companies.  The  revela- 
tions of  the  "  Suburban  "  shook  the 
credit  of  many  a  flourishing  kin- 
dred establishment :  the  committee 
of  investigation  proclaimed  the  dark 
secret  of  their  prison-house  in  the 
streets  :  the  miserable  shareholders 
saw  their  priceless  scrip  changing 
to  withered  leaves,  shuddered*  at 
horrid  calls  instead  of  swaggering 
overfabulous  dividends,  and  shrieked 
their  piteous  complaints  in  the  ears  of  all  who  would  listen.  Where 
every  one  was  committed  to  "limited"  liability,  listeners  they  found 
in  plenty.  The  press  took  them  up  and  consecrated  long  columns 
to  their  meetings  and  their  wrongs.  Eloquent  leaders  made  them 
the  texts  of  soul-stirring  sermons,  pointing  the  morals  by  holding 
them  up  as  warnings.  Things  were  dark  enough  at  best,  but  ingenious 
journalists  made  it  a  point  of  honour  and  intellect  to  throw  them 
into  yet  blacker  shade.  Morning  and  evening,  for  full  nine  days, 
was  Rifler  gibbeted  ;  and  what  had  done  duty  for  a  character  with 
him  in  his  flourishing  City  days  was  torn  to  shreds  and  tatters,  like 
the  grimy  rags  in  the  carding-machinery  of  a  paper-mill.  Had  he 
remained  in  her  Majesty's  service,  risen  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal, 
and  saved  his  country,  he  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  fill  the  mouths 
of  his  countrymen  as  he  did.  It  appeared  he  had  conducted  the 
discounting  business  of  the  Suburban  on  much  the  same  free-handed 
system  with  which  he  had  backed  bills  for  his  brother  officers.  Other 
bodies  of  shareholders  began  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  were 
unconsciously  extending  to  their  customers  similar  generous  facilities  of 
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credit  ?  Until  now  men  had  accepted  indefinite  engagements  to  any 
extent,  confiding  blindly  in  universal  or  perennial  solvency,  in  the 
certainty  of  somewhere  finding  money  for  their  calls  on  remunerative 
terms ;  at  worst,  of  being  able  to  feed  one  investment  from  another.  Now 
there  were  unpleasant  premonitory  signs  of  a  general  tightness.  Esta- 
blishments that  once  welcomed  them  with  open  doors  and  purses,  and 
let  them  help  themselves  on  little  more  than  a  bare  promise  to  pay, 
now  drew  their  purse-strings  and  babbled  of  security.  And  in  the  matter 
of  security  the  most  new-fangled  businesses  retrograded  to  the  most  old- 
fashioned  notions  ;  falling  back  on  exploded  prejudices  about  consols 
and  mortgages  ;  on  antiquated  views  as  to  the  superiority  of  national  to 
speculative  or  individual  credit.  If  the  would-be  borrower,  shaking  the 
dust  off  his  feet  in  disgust,  went  to  consult  the  share-lists  as  to  what  of 
his  manifold  scrip  he  could  the  best  convert  into  cash,  he  found  himself 
in  an  embarrassment  not  so  much  of  riches  as  of  poverty.  For,  with  all 
your  shares  steadily  tending  downwards,  it  becomes  a  bitter  struggle  to 
decide  which  of  your  many  day-dreams  of  profit  you  are  to  dissipate,  when 
the  choice  rests  with  yourself ;  to  determine  which  of  your  many  cer- 
tainties of  gain  you  are  to  part  with  under  passing  pressure,  when  they 
stand  at  figures  lower  than  they  would  have  fetched  yesterday  and  must 
command  again  to-morrow.  "While  you  think  and  hesitate  the  oppor- 
tunity slips  by.  It  was  golden  yesterday,  it  is  silver  to-day ;  it  will  be 
copper  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day  gone.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
Sibylline  books  always  repeating  itself. 

Credit  was  fairly  shaken,  albeit  people  were  slow  to  own  it.  The 
City  was  in  the  first  throes  of  the  coming  convulsion,  although  men, 
staring  suspiciously  in  each  other's  faces,  tried  hard  to  make  light  of 
them  in  language  that  belied  their  looks.  But  even  the  unbelief  that 
is  born  of  interest  and  necessity  must  yield  to  facts  ;  and  when  it  became 
impossible  to  play  the  self-deceiver  before  the  pitiless  logic  of  crushing 
calamity,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  abject  and  disastrous.  First  one 
house  came  down,  then  another ;  then  men  heard  from  all  around  them 
the  dull  roar  of  breaking  credit,  like  the  rending  of  spring  ice  in  the 
Neva.  Propping  each  other  in  their  solidarity  of  flimsiness  like  so 
many  card-castles,  the  collapse  of  one  fabric  shook  the  rest  to  their 
slight  foundations.  Yesterday  it  was  a  finance  association,  to-morrow  a 
contract  corporation  ;  now  a  handful  of  private  individuals,  again  an 
English  bank,  and  then  an  Indian  one. 

One  fine  May  morning  McAlpine,  who  had  been  salmon-fishing  in  the 
Highlands,  ushered  himself,  unannounced,  into  Childersleigh's  business- 
room. 

"  Ah,  McAlpine,  for  once  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here.  If  business 
has  brought  you  back  to  town,  it's  sure  to  be  bad  ;  and  I  only  hope  it 
may  not  be  the  smash  of  that  unlucky  Scinde  and  Punjaub  Bank.  They 
say  that  will  be  the  worst  affair  we  have  seen  as  yet." 

"  The  Scinde   and  Punjaub  do  you  say  ?      "What,  that  gone  too  ? 
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By  Jove,  how  fast  these  things  do  succeed  each  other  !  It's  like  sitting 
on  an  electric  battery :  you  can't  get  rid  of  the  shock  of  one  sensation 
before  it  is  followed  up  by  another.  No,  I  came  up  partly  about  the 
Lucknow  and  Caldecott's,  thanks  to  those  infernal  bears  that  have 
had  their  will  of  it  at  last — may  the  sons  of  burned  fathers  die  an  evil 
death — and  partly  about  our  Credit  Foncier  here.  Of  course  I  don't 
misdoubt  it  for  a  moment,  and  I  knew  I  could  reckon  on  your  sending 
me  word  if  anything  was  going  wrong.  Still  they  are  ticklish  times ;  and 
when  you  are  whipping  a  salmon-river  for  a  week  without  a  rise,  you've 
time  to  think  between  the  casts.  I  had  something  in  the  Lucknow — not 
much,  luckily — I've  more  in  this  company  than  I  care  to  lose.  The  water 
was  so  low  in  many  places,  it  barely  covered  the  ground,  and  there  were 
few  fish  in  the  pools.  I  was  getting  anxious  about  you  now  that  the  great 
day  is  drawing  near  and  the  times  so  bad.  Why  should  not  this  weary 
panic  have  kept  off  for  another  six  months  ?  And  to  cut  a  long-winded 
story  short,  there  are  reasons  enough  in  all  conscience.  Here  I  am, 
and  I  hope  you  have  good  news  for  me." 

"  Excellent,  all  things  considered,"  said  Hugh,  shaking  his  friend's 
hand  again.  "So  make  your  mind  easy  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
We  have  not  seen  the  worst  of  the  storm,  or  anything  like  it,  take  my 
word  for  it ;  but  let  it  blow  as  it  may,  and  newly  planted  as  we  are,  many 
an  old  house  must  go  down  before  we  shake.  Oh,  we're  safe  enough, 
never  fear !  But  for  yourself,  I  trust  you're  not  deep  with  the 
Lucknow  ?  " 

"A  matter  of  forty  shares  :  quite  enough,  and  too  much,  yet  not  so 
much  but  what  I  may  grin  and  bear  it.  How  do  you  stand  yourself,  Hugh  ? 
that's  what  I  want  to  know.  You  may  thank  your  stars,  my  man,  you 
got  to  port  in  time  with  the  best  part  of  your  winnings." 

"I  do,  indeed.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I've  made  everything 
as  snug  as  may  be.  Except  for  our  company  here — which  I  should  be  quite 
willing  to  stand  or  fall  by — I  do  not  hold  one  shilling  now  in  anything 
speculative.  And  to  let  you  into  a  secret  I  have  told  to  no  one  else,  I  do 
not  believe  that,  happen  what  may,  I  can  miss  Miss  Childersleigh's  money. 
I  know  I  can  trust  you  keeping  your  lips  close." 

"  As  a  badger's  jaws  ;  and  I'm  as  pleased  to  hear  it,  Hugh,  as  if  I  was 
to  come  in  for  twice  the  money  myself.  Ay,  if  every  one  had  only  been  as 
far-sighted  as  you." 

"  If  every  one  had  been  as  far-sighted  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  I  am, 
I  should  never  have  had  the  money  to  be  prudent  with.  We  have  been 
doing  a  diabolically  speculative  business,  McAlpine ;  I  see  it  now." 

"  You  always  saw  it,  my  good  friend.  Do  you  mind  that  eloquent 
metaphor  of  yours  in  your  great  speech  at  the  general  meeting,  about  the 
.slow  sailing-barges  stranded  on  the  shoals  of  caution  ?  But  it's  just  the 
old  proverb  of  the  devil  when  he  was  sick,  and  once  back  at  the  old 
starting-points — the  old  circumstances — you'd  do  it  all  over  again." 

"  Very  possibly,"  returned  Hugh,  smiling.      "At  any  rate  we  kept  a 
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brighter  look-up  than  most,  and  a  sharp  eye  on  the  glass,  and  we  shall 
reap  the  benefit  now.  We  shall  carry  away  some  spars,  doubtless,  in  the 
foul  weather  that  is  brewing,  and  make  small  profits,  or  perhaps  none  at 
all  on  our  next  year's  voyage ;  but  I'll  answer  for  the  ship  and  the  cargo." 

"We  may  write  off  our  losses  as  purchase-money  for  the  good-will  of 
those  of  our  neighbours  in  the  same  way  of  trade  who  come  to  grief,  and 
perhaps  in  the  long-run  make  profit  of  the  peril.  But  the  shares,  Hugh, 
we  must  look  for  a  heavy  drop  in  them.  There  will  be  many  a  man  of 
us  forced,  and  many  more  frightened  into  selling." 

"Unquestionably;  we  may  lay  our  account  with  that.  But  give  us 
fair  play,  and  I'm  content  to  leave  everything  to  time.  And  fair  play  we 
shall  have.  Our  credit,  I  should  fancy,  is  too  good  to  tempt  the  bears  to 
come  sniffing  at  us.  Depend  on  it,  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire,  and 
when  these  gentlemen  make  a  set,  there  is  always  something  rotten  to  be 
scented.  But  if  they  do  try  it  on,  I  shall  know  how  to  catch  and  crush 
them  between  our  past  candour  and  my  realized  capital.  I'd  risk  every 
shilling  I  have  made,  and  all  I  hope  for  to  boot,  to  keep  our  people  safe, 
and  skin  the  vermin." 

"  So  long  as  you  don't  cut  your  own  fingers  doing  it,  take  your  will  of 
them,  say  I,  and  if  I  can  help  you,  command  me.  It's  not  a  shareholder 
of  the  Lucknow  and  Caldecott's  will  bid  you  hold  your  hand,  and  I  confess 
I  don't  see  my  way  conscientiously  to  leaving  them  to  their  consciences, 
for,  as  I  live  by  bread,  I  believe  their  consciences  are  as  hard  as  their 
hearts.  How  they  should  ever  drink  their  claret  without  its  taste  being 
spoiled  to  them  by  the  salt  tears  they  draw,  is  as  surprising  to  me  as  that 
they  should  walk  a  yard  in  the  City  without  being  kicked.  But  I'll  leave 
you  to  your  work,  while  I  step  out  and  pick  up  what  I  can  about  their 
mischief.  Heaven  knows  some  of  us  played  into  their  hands,  and  after 
all,  like  the  hangman,  they're  but  the  appointed  ministers  of  justice." 

Times  had  changed  in  the  City  since  the  days  when  gold  showered 
down  like  manna,  and  was  to  be  had  for  the  gathering  ;  when  one  half  the 
men  you  met  were  capitalists,  and  the  other  half  hoped  to  be.  There  was 
the  same  bustle  as  then,  and  more ;  but  now  it  was  the  bustle  of  those 
who  feared  to  be  ruined,  not  of  those  who  hasted  to  be  rich.  Care-worn 
faces  are  always  to  be  seen  in  plenty  to  the  east  of  Temple  Bar,  although 
far  from  so  common  as  country-bred  visitors  would  imagine.  But  in  good 
times  the  lines  are  graven  in  upon  a  sleek  background  that  tells  of  rest 
and  hope  as  well  as  work  and  thought, — of  matinal  comfort,  quiet  daily 
dinners,  and  comfortable  evening  meditations.  In  great  times  the  lines 
pass  unnoticed,  disappearing  in  the  flush  of  triumph  and  excitement,  like  a 
barren  ridge  lighted  by  the  noonday  sun.  But  when  the  glow  of  the  sunset 
is  gone,  in  the  brief  twilight  that  foreruns  the  coming  darkness,  each 
rent  and  scar  of  the  mountain  stands  out  the  harder  and  grimmer  for  the 
sudden  change.  And  so  it  was  with  those  who  had  left  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  prosperity  for  a  twilight  of  uncertainty,  and  looked  forward,  shudder- 
ing, to  a  night  of  despair  and  gloom.  There  were  some  of  them  who  counted 
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the  minutes  to  engagements  where  failure  must  consign  them  to  perdition ; 
who  knew  that  rumour  was  already  busy  with  their  names,  that  evil  fame 
was  travelling  the  City  faster  than  they ;  who  had  been  cold-shouldered 
from  the  doors  they  used  to  be  courted  to,  and  knew  that  each  succeeding 
hour,  each  fresh  refusal,  made  their  case  more  desperate.  There  were 
others,  reputed  millionnaires,  and  raised,  in  common  report,  beyond  the 
range  of  evil  fortune,  whose  hearts  best  knew  their  own  bitterness ;  who 
clung  desperately  to  their  wealth  as  to  happiness,  social  consideration,  and 
everything  that  makes  life  worth  the  having ;  who  walked  the  streets  in 
solemn  hypocrisy,  scheming  how  to  keep  to  themselves  for  a  few  days 
longer  the  terrible  secret  that  must  soon  be  shared  by  all  the  world. 
Then  there  were  those  knots  of  unlucky  outsiders,  who  had  come  to  the 
City  ravening  as  wolves,  but  innocent  as  doves  ;  who  went  howling  round 
the  graves  where  they  had  buried  their  treasure  out  of  their  reach,  and 
saw  themselves  about  to  be  clipped  closer  than  they  had  ever  dreamed 
of  in  their  nightmares.  Prospectuses  had  invited  them  to  a  paradise 
where  countless  pleasant  paths  led  alike  to  wealth.  Their  eyes  were 
opened :  they  saw  the  snares  and  pitfalls  they  had  been  walking  among ; 
illusions  fond  as  false  took  their  flight  one  by  one,  and  left  them  face  to 
face  with  the  hard  reality.  First  they  awoke  to  the  meaning  of  "limited," 
a  word  that  has  caused  more  social  liberty  in  our  decade  than  any  other 
in  the  language.  An  elderly  gentleman,  the  incarnation  of  carefulness, 
had  devoted  to  cautious  speculation  a  couple  of  thousands,  a  fifth  part  of 
his  life's  savings,  with  the  intention  that  it  should  educate  his  boys  and 
portion  his  girls,  in  the  feeling  he  could  always  retire  from  his  little  ven- 
ture in  time,  and  the  knowledge  that  if  the  very  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
and  he  lost  it  all,  he  could  still  hold  his  own  and  show  a  respectable  face  to 
the  world.  A  civil  servant,  with  some  such  sum,  staked  it  the  more  lightly 
that  his  salary  insured  his  future.  Now  it  flashed  on  them  of  a  sudden 
that  the  90Z.,  incalled  on  the  1001.  share,  stood  for  contingent  loss,  as 
the  premium  at  which  they  had  bought  represented  contingent  gain; 
and  that  whether  the  third,  the  half,  or  the  whole  should  be  called  up, 
their  ruin  was  the  same.  They  learned  it  was  oftener  selfishness  than 
self-sacrifice  that  induced  a  private  firm  of  high  name  and  standing  to 
merge  itself  in  a  company  ;  that  the  circumstance  paraded  in  prospectuses 
as  a  prime  inducement  to  investors,  of  the  wealthy  vendors  consenting  to 
retain  half  the  shares  in  their  hands,  merely  secured  the  remaining  share- 
holders the  privilege  of  paying  double  calls  in  the  event  of  a  crash.  They 
learned  that  position  and  title  did  not  necessarily  carry  brains  and  busi- 
ness talent,  and  that  a  veteran  might  attain  high  rank  in  the  naval  and 
military  service  of  his  country  without  educating  himself  to  the  solution 
of  intricate  problems  of  finance,  and  fitting  himself  to  come  off  with  flying 
colours  from  a  free  fight  among  groups  of  reckless  adventurers.  They 
found  out  that  these  decoy-geese  had  been  only  kept  to  cackle  at  public 
meetings,  and  had  been  suffered  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  conduct 
of  affairs  as  any  of  the  breed  in  Leadenhall  Market.  Then,  in  their  wrath 
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and  haste,  they  denounced  their  respected  managers  and  secretaries  as 
rogues  or  fools,  and  most  commonly  the  one  and  the  other.  It  came, 
out,  on  investigation,  that  for  the  most  part  they  had  been  pitch- 
forked into  their  places  by  interest,  on  the  strength  of  testimonials  that 
established  an  utter  want  of  ability  or  honesty,  as  being  better  fitted  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  unscrupulous  wire-pullers  than  to  administer  the 
millions  that  passed  through  their  hands. 

Yet  still,  in  their  desperation,  those  that  had  sunk  their  funds  in 
schemes  that  were  nominally  solvent,  declined  to  borrow  the  experience  of 
others  and  get  up  from  the  game  while  it  was  yet  time,  although  the  falling 
shares  mai'ked  the  sinking  credit.  Shrinking  from  penury,  they  waited 
for  ruin.  Others,  wiser  in  their  generation,  or  more  hopelessly  compro- 
mised, -made  up  their  minds  recklessly  that  they  might  as  well  be  hanged 
for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,  and  went  on  the  markets  with  large  orders.  No 
wonder  Hemprigge  had  a  good  deal  upon  his  mind,  and  was  more  often 
than  ever  closeted  with  his  brokers.  He  had  no  reason  to  fear  his  absence 
being  remarked  :  there  was  abundance  of  excuse  for  any  business  man 
being  much  out-of-doors  in  those  busy  times.  But  although,  all  things 
considered,  he  kept  himself  to  his  post  at  the  Credit  Foncicr  with  credit- 
able constancy,  it  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  well  for  the  shareholders  that 
Childersleigh  had  monopolized  the  most  important  headwork  of  the 
establishment. 

"  What's  the  best  news  with  you,  Hemprigge  ?  you  seem  in  a  deuce  of 
a  hurry,"  asked  McAlpine,  running  up  against  the  Manager  at  the  corner 
of  Throgmorton  Street,  as  he  was  returning  full-tilt  from  Sharpe  and 
Merryleg's  to  the  Credit  Foncier. 

"The  worst,  I  suppose  you  mean,  Mr.  McAlpine?''  He  had  no 
time  or  thought  to  express  surprise  at  meeting  the  chieftain  in  Lothbury 
when  he  believed  him  to  be  yet  on  his  native  heather.  "  Bad  is  the  best 
in  these  most  accursed  times,  and  if  the  latest  turns  out  true  it  will  be  the 
worst  of  all." 

"  What's  going  now?  Is  it  the  Bank  here  ?  It  looks  solid  enough  ; 
but  there  is  no  judging  by  appearance  in  these  days,"  returned  McAlpine, 
nodding  in  the  direction  of  that  time-honoured  building. 

"  Not  to-day,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  although,  upon  my  soul,  it  would  not 
in  the  least  surprise  me  if  it  went  to-morrow ;  but  the  next  thing  to  it. 
They  say  they're  mobbing  the  counters  of  Bullions,  Billsby  and  Co. ;  that 
shutting  the  doors  will  be  a  question  of  minutes." 

McAlpine  whistled  a  long  note  of  consternation  and  astonishment. 
"  I  knew  people  had  been  whispering  about  them,  but  if  they  go  down, 
what  stands,  Mr.  Hemprigge  :  just  tell  me  that  ?  By  all  that's  sacred,  I 
begin  to  tremble  for  our  place.  If  Bullions  can't  find  help  to  tide  them 
through,  who  can  ?  " 

"  The  Bank  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  They  tell  me  old 
Bullion  went  on  his  knees  to  the  Governor  in  his  private  room.  It's 
certain  the  partners  took  a  carriageful  of  books  and  papers  over  to  the 
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parlour,  and  were  closeted  there  for  a  couple  of  hours  ;  but  for  all  that 
they  brought  back  no  money-bags." 

"  Trust  the  Bank  for  that.  It  thinks  them  too  good  riddance  to  go 
out  of  its  way  to  stretch  a  point.  Two  of  a  trade,  you  know ;  and  they 
and  their  like  have  been  playing  Old  Harry  with  the  Bank  dividends  for 
many  a  year  past.  But  now  I  look  at  you,  Hemprigge,  I  never  saw  you 
so  pale.  It  won't  hurt  us,  will  it,  if  they  do  go  ?  " 

"  We  may  be  let  in  for  a  few  thousands,  I  fancy  ;  not  more." 

"  Cheap  at  that  for  a  smash  like  this ;  and  I  daresay  they  will  pay 
their  twenty  shillings  in  the  long-run.  Then  why  so  glum  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  a  smash  like  that  is  enough  to  make  any  man  look 
grave — the  wide-spread  misery." 

"Indubitably.  But  you'll  forgive  my  expressing  my  astonishment  at 
your  regarding  it  from  that  particular  point  of  view.  You're  known  for  a 
wise  man,  who  regards  his  own  concerns  more  than  other  people's,  and  I've 
remarked  your  benevolence  is  more  personal  than  promiscuous.  However, 
as  you  say,  these  are  strange  times,  and  there  is  no  accounting  for  any- 
thing in  them.  Well,  good-by,  I  won't  detain  you  longer." 

The  forebodings  proved  true,  and  the  shutters  went  up  at  Bullions'. 
Then  the  panic  culminated.  The  bears  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  became  a  bear-garden.  Good  property  was  flung  about 
as  freely  as  bad,  and  no  man  seemed  to  know  or  care  what  was  worth  the 
picking  up.  Staid  brokers  bolted  out  and  in  of  the  swing-doors  like 
rabbits ;  and  it  took  a  strong-fingered  client  to  button-hole  one  of  them 
for  two  consecutive  minutes  of  quiet  talk.  Every  now  and  again  a  bellow 
from  the  interior  announced  some  new  disaster,  or  the  rumour  of  one. 
You  saw  an  eager  rush  of  members  towards  the  sound,  and  your  friend 
broke  away  in  spite  of  your  prayers  and  his  hope  of  gain  from  your 
orders.  For  once  the  stock-broking  oracles  were  uncertain,  if  not  dumb, 
and  refused  to  commit  themselves  to  counsels.  Meanwhile  grim  Despair 
and  Suspense  scarcely  less  terrible  stalked  abroad,  hunting  in  the  day-time 
their  fevered  victims  from  post  to  pillar  through  the  City  crowds,  and, 
worse  still,  accompanying  them  home  to  dreary  evenings  in  their  dismal 
houses,  and  torturing  them  through  sleepless  nights.  Burning  brains 
gave  way,  and  found  quiet  asylums  in  Colney  Hatch  or  Hanwell,  and  some 
feeble  spirits  turned  to  the  cord,  the  pistol,  or  poison  for  comfort  in  their 
mad  extremity.  Over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  was  agony 
at  many  a  peaceful  hearth,  where  family-ties  were  to  be  rudely  snapped, 
and  time-endeared  associations  roughly  rooted  up  by  the  sacra  auri  faint* 
that  had  travelled  the  country  like  a  pestilence.  And  promoters  and 
managing  directors  chuckled  over  the  pilfered  booty  they  had  hid  away 
in  snug  marriage-settlements  and  quiet  foreign  investments,  and  liquida- 
tors rubbed  their  hands  over  the  corpse  of  credit  like  the  beccamorti  of 
Florence  in  the  plague-time.  Through  it  all,  no  one  of  the  new  establish- 
ments held  its  own  like  the  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of  Turkey.  Its 
shares  had  fallen  fearfully,  but  they  were  still  quoted  at  a  premium,  and 
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as  times  went  that  was  a  stronger  proof  of  confidence  than  the  highest 
figure  they  had  stood  at  in  their  most  palmy  days.  But  men  live  fast 
who  are  beset  by  constant  care  and  anxiety :  the  pilot  ought  sometimes 
to  have  time  to  go  below :  and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  whether  the 
Governor  or  the  Managing  Director  looked  the  more  worn. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
"PALLIDA     MORS." 

THE  crash  Sir  Basil  had  foretold  and  Purkiss  had  prayed  for  was  come, 
and  those  gentlemen  were  among  the  sufferers.  The  latter  had  trusted 
all,  or  nearly  all  his  private  means  to  Credit  Foncier  shares,  and  some  of 
those  held  in  his  name  his  father  had  paid  for.  No  sooner  had  Hugh's 
keen  eye  seen  the  shadow  of  the  coming  clouds  than  he  had  hoisted  a 
warning  to  his  kinsman,  and  Sir  Basil  inclined  to  listen  to  him.  But 
Purkiss,  interpreting  the  advice  after  his  own  heart,  set  it  all  down  to 
malice  and  jealousy,  and  in  matters  of  business  Purkiss  had  his  father's 
ear.  The  golden  opportunity  went  by,  the  tide  turned,  the  shares  sunk, 
and  the  Childersleighs  held  on.  Purkiss,  execrating  Hugh  instead  of 
himself,  and  bitterly  repentant,  shared  his  thoughts  and  time  between 
reckoning  the  profits  he  might  have  made  had  he  but  sold  in  time,  and 
counting  up  the  moneys  he  had  actually  lost.  With  all  his  Mammon- worship, 
Sir  Basil  was  at  heart  far  less  of  a  miser  than  his  son,  and  had  his  money 
gone  elsewhere,  or  gone  at  once,  the  losing  it  would  have  sat  lightly  on 
him.  But  until  tempted  to  take  this  false  and  foolish  step,  he  had  been 
used  all  his  lifetime  to  see  business  transact  itself  in  the  hereditary 
grooves,  to  divide  annually  legitimate  gains,  and  write-off  losses  sustained 
in  ordinary  course.  He  was  unaccustomed  alike  to  speculation  and 
suspense,  and  it  fretted  him  to  look  on  helplessly  at  fluctuations  over 
.  which  he  could  exercise  no  possible  control.  More  than  that,  he  suffered 
with  the  remorseful  bitterness  of  the  man  who  renounces  and  denies  in 
his  age  the  honoured  principles  he  has  been  brought  up  in  from  his 
youth.  He  had  been  false  to  the  morality  of  Lombard  Street  and  breathed 
on  the  bright  escutcheon  of  "  Childersleigh's."  Much  of  his  dignity  of 
demeanour  vanished  with  his  self-respect.  He  showed  himself  captious 
to  acquaintances  and  irritable  to  his  family,  rated  his  clerks  sternly  for 
their  shortcomings,  and  made  life  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses  to  his 
partner  Purkiss,  and  his  manager  Cropper.  He  repined  unceasingly  at 
George's  absence,  and  when  the  Lancer,  with  many  self-reproaches,  pleaded 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  leave,  talked  of  sending  him  an  ultimatum 
with  the  choice  between  presenting  himself  forthwith,  and  seeing  himself 
cut  off  with  a  shilling.  Deprived  of  the  society  of  his  favourite  son, 
and  taking  little  comfort  in  that  of  his  younger  one,  perhaps  in  his 
isolation  he  cheered  himself  somewhat  more  freely  than  his  wont  with  his 
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venerable  Port  and  generous  Chambertin.  His  old  enemy,  the  gout,  came 
flying  round  him,  giving  him  passing  twinges  ;  his  medical  man  dieted 
him,  prescribing  slops  and  abstinence  ;  and  ill  at  ease  in  body,  the  baronet 
was  in  a  still  less  enviable  frame  of  mind.  Kept  away  a  good  deal  from 
Lombard  Street,  shut  up  a  prisoner  with  dull  thoughts  for  company,  his 
brain  clouded,  and  he  became  the  prey  of  fancies  he  gradually  ceased 
to  combat.  He  was  oppressed  with  gloomy  presentiments  of  impend- 
ing calamity,  and  Maude  and  Lucy  did  their  best  to  charm  away  the 
dark  fits.  Of  the  two  his  own  daughter  was  not  more  gently  affectio- 
nate or  more  patiently  submissive  to  his  outbreaks  and  caprices  than  his 
adopted  one. 

"  What  you  want,  Sir  Basil,  is  change  of  air  and  scene ;  that  would 
do  you  more  good  than  all  this  change  of  diet,"  exclaimed  McAlpine  one 
day  when  he  had  bestowed  his  company  on  the  banker  from  sheer  good- 
nature, for  under  present  circumstances  a  dinner  at  "  The  Cedars"  was 
far  from  exhilarating.  "  Why  do  you  not  break  away  from  your  doctor  and 
the  weary  City  ?  Surely  you  can  leave.  Purkiss  to  look  after  things  in 
Lombard  Street,  and  go  down  to  Killoden, — Killoden  air  would  set  you  on 
your  legs  again  in  a  week." 

"  Killoden  in  the  first  week  of  June  ! — why,  in  my  life  I  never  saw  the 
place  before  August,"  remonstrated  Sir  Basil,  but  evidently  struck  by 
the  idea. 

"  And  why  not  ?  If  you  never  saw  it  before  August,  you  never  saw 
it  at  its  best,  let  me  tell  you,  and  can  know  very  little  about  it.  You 
Englishmen  have  a  fancy  that  our  Scotch  climate  is  like  an  Iceland  one 
with  its  nine  months  of  winter.  You  never  saw  the  sky  so  blue  or  the  woods 
as  green  as  when  I  passed  the  place  a  full  month  ago ;  the  smell  of  the 
birches  and  the  firs  would  be  worth  all  the  colchicum  in  the  world  to 
you.  And  Captain  Childersleigh  might  do  worse  than  come  over  for 
a  fortnight's  fishing." 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  of  Captain  Childersleigh  for  seven  months, 
McAlpine  ;  I  never  knew  him  go  so  long  without  leave  in  my  life.  Duty 
is  all  very  well,  but  he  seems  to  forget  he  owes  some  to  his  father ;  and  I 
must  say,  when  he  knows  I'm  miserably  ill  and  dull,  and  tortured  with 
this  infernal  gout  to  boot,  he  might  have  managed  to  run  over  a  score  of 
times,  if  he  had  cared  about  it !  " 

"  He  has  always  known  your  health  so  good,  that,  depend  upon  it,  he 
can't  believe  it  is  anything  else,"  said  McAlpine,  striving  to  soothe  the 
hypochondriac  ;  "  and  then  those  Tipperary  men  have  been  troublesome  as 
usual.  You  know  well,  if  he  was  persuaded  you  really  wanted  him,  he'd 
make  his  way  to  you  through  fire  and  water." 

Once  suggested  to  him,  the  thought  of  Highland  air  and  Highland 
scenery  gained  ground  fast  with  Sir  Basil.  Like  the  invalid  who  tosses 
restlessly  from  side  to  side,  he  welcomed  any  change  as  for  the  better. 
Maude  highly  approved  it ;  for,  away  from  Lombard  Street,  Killoden  was 
the  only  place  where  her  father  was  likely  to  find  anything  to  occupy  his 
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mind ;  and  accordingly  she  wrote  to  her  brother  at  once,  telling  him  it 
•was  become  a  question  of  their  father's  health ;  that  he  must  manage 
to  obtain  leave  of  absence  somehow,  and  promise,  by  return  of  post,  to 
accompany  them  to  Scotland.  There  was  another  member  of  the  family 
who  awaited  the  answer  nearly  as  impatiently  as  Sir  Basil.  Although  she 
was  silent  while  he  complained,  Lucy  had  suffered  at  heart  as  keenly,  and 
every  complaint  he  uttered,  every  reproach  he  levelled  at  the  absent 
George,  wrung  her  heart  and  touched  her  conscience.  Happy  as  she  had 
been  at  "The  Cedars,"  and  friendless  as  she  must  be  elsewhere,  she  would 
have  torn  herself  away  before  now  to  seek  her  fortunes  in  the  world  as  a 
pretty  and  unprotected  girl  might.  But  she  could  not  leave  them  all 
without  full  explanation  of  her  seeming  ingratitude ;  and  even  had  she 
prevailed  on  her  friends  to  part  with  her, — had  she  got  over  the  embarrass- 
ment of  making  a  second  of  her  love-tales  matter  of  family  discussion, — the 
secret  was  George's  more  than  hers.  If  she  could  not  accept  his  love,  at 
least  she  had  no  right  to  publish  her  rejection  of  it — perhaps  make  more 
mischief  than  she  dared  to  think  of.  But  now  other  considerations 
threatened  to  become  paramount.  Concealment  was  affecting  deeply  Sir 
Basil's  health  and  happiness,  and  might  even  make  an  irreparable  breach 
between  him  and  his  son.  If  she  were  the  innocent  cause,  at  least  she  was 
bound  to  do  her  best  to  repair  it  at  any  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling.  It 
seemed  always  her  fate  to  have  to  decide  important  matters  by  her 
unassisted  judgment ;  and  in  the  circumstances,  as  she  could  not  call 
Captain  Childersleigh  into  her  counsels,  she  must  act  for  him  as  she  could, 
and  save  him,  if  necessary,  at  the  cost  of  his  feelings  and  her  own.  There 
still  remained  the  chance — and  how  she  prayed  it  might  prove  a  good 
one ! — that  Killoden  might  cure  what  Killoden  had  caused,  and  that  a 
second  meeting  between  her  and  her  lover  might  replace  everything  on 
the  old  peaceful  happy  footing.  Were  he  to  remain  obdurate  to  his 
sister's  appeal,  were  his  fancy  for  her  to  blind  him  to  his  duty  to  his 
father,  then  her  path  would  lie  plain  before  her,  to  be  followed  out  at  any 
cost. 

Maude's  note  to  her  brother  concluded  :  "  I  could  be  jealous,  George, 
if  I  did  not  love  both  him  and  you  so  much  ;  but  each  day  convinces  me 
of  what  I  long  suspected — that  you  are  infinitely  more  to  my  father  than 
I  can  ever  make  myself.  You  must  not  let  him  languish  when  it  rests 
with  you  to  bring  him  back  his  old  health  and  spirits.  If  ever  a  man  in 
the  service  could  plead  urgent  private  affairs  with  solemn  truth,  surely  you 
•can.  In  any  case,  manage  it  somehow.  Come,  and  come  at  once." 

Then  followed  a  postscript : 

"I  can  think  of  nothing  but  our  father,  or  I  should  tell  you  I 
fancy  I  have  made  a  discovery.  We  always  agreed  that,  fastidious  as 
she  is,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  providing  for  Lucy  ;  but,  if  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  your  friend  Hugh  intends  to  take  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands.  So  she  may  be  mistress  in  Harley  Street  yet,  although  Miss 
Childersleigh  forgot  her  in  her  settlements." 
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George  read  it,  and  lost  no  time  in  having  an  interview  with  his 
commanding  officer.  As  that  gentleman  had  only  been  surprised  at 
Captain  Childersleigh's  unwontedly  assiduous  attention  to  duty,  he  made 
no  sort  of  difficulty  about  the  leave,  and  George  sent  off  despatches  to  his 
father  and  Maude  with  military  promptitude,  with  the  assurance  that  he 
would  follow  them  in  person  within  four-and-twenty  hours.  But,  with  all 
his  fondness  for  his  father,  and  the  causes  for  anxiety  about  him  he  found 
in  his  sister's  note,  it  was  the  postscript  that  engrossed  his  thoughts. 
Until  then  he  scarcely  knew  how  much  of  hope  he  had  had  to  live  on, 
although  it  was  the  nervous  fear  of  seeing  his  illusions  dispelled  that  had 
kept  him  so  long  away  from  "  The  Cedars."  Now  his  first  and  very  natural 
movements  were  of  rage  and  jealousy,  and  the  bitter  feeling  that  he  did 
well  to  be  angry.  His  affections  and  friendship  had  been  betrayed  alike  ; 
the  man  he  trusted  and  admired  most  in  the  world  had  been  conspiring 
with  the  woman  he  had  singled  out  for  love,  plotting  their  own  happiness 
at  the  expense  of  his.  Evil  seeds  will  always  find  a  resting-place  in 
human  nature  in  moments  when  it  is  left  to  itself ;  but  it  is  not  natures 
like  George  Childersleigh's  that  are  the  soil  they  thrive  in.  They  shot 
up  for  the  night,  forced  by  his  heated  passions :  when  the  morning  brought 
calm  reflection  he  looked  upon  them  in  horror,  and  cut  them  down  in  his 
regretful  repentance.  He  told  himself  Lucy  had  always  been  honest  with 
him,  that  it  was  for  her  frank  honesty  he  first  had  come  to  love  her.  His 
humility,  memories  of  their  old  boyish  days,  and  his  steadfast  faith  in 
Hugh,  came  to  his  help,  till  they  brought  him  to  ask  himself  how  she 
could  have  done  otherwise.  She  was  a  prize  any  man  might  be  proud  to 
win ;  but  he  knew  Hugh,  of  all  men,  deserved  her  best,  and  ought  to 
make  her  most  happy.  Then,  if  both  were  so  dear  to  him,  he  ought 
to  rejoice.  If,  being  only  mortal,  he  could  not  quite  do  it  as  yet,  if  he 
would  have  to  strive  to  learn  and  to  suffer,  surely,  at  least,  he  could  count 
upon  himself  not  to  trouble  their  happiness.  There  are  more  men  than 
we  fancy  in  the  world — and  of  the  world,  worldly — who  have  all  the  stuff 
in  them  for  saints  and  martyrs,  and  who  only  want  the  opportunities  to 
prove  it.  If  Lucy  had  known  all,  it  might  not,  indeed,  have  given 
George  the  love  he  longed  for ;  but  at  least  she  must  have  felt  a 
something  for  him  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  If  Hugh  had 
fathomed  the  depths  of  his  kinsman's  heart,  it  might  have  forced  him  into 
a  contest  of  generosity  that  would  have  shipwrecked  the  happiness  of  their 
common  idol. 

The  Childersleighs  were  back  at  Killoden,  and  Lucy  herself,  once 
more,  was  genuinely  happy  as  those  only  can  be  who  have  been  touched 
with  sorrow,  sparkling  with  the  fresh  brightness  that  follows  on  rain  and 
storm.  As  for  George  his  hard  schooling  had  come  so  easy  to  him,  his 
cheerfulness  was  so  unconstrained,  that  it  merely  seemed  the  reflection 
from  the  faces  round  him.  His  presence  had  worked  like  magic  in  Sir 
Basil.  With  that  and  Killoden  air  the  banker  renewed  his  youth  like 
J£ son  simmering  in  his  kettle  of  enchanted  herbs.  He  sat  his  Highland 
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pony  like  a  lad  of  twenty,  and  stepped  the  mountain-paths  as  firmly  as  he 
had  trodden  the  Lombard  Street  pavements  in  the  best  days  of  his  manhood. 
Lucy  might  have  sung  and  smiled  a  little  less  and  blushed  a  little  more, 
had  she  suspected  her  friends  were  deeper  than  herself  in  his  heart's 
secrets ;  but  all  she  saw  was  that  each  day  replaced  her  more  and  more 
on  the  old  sisterly  footing  with  her  admirer,  and  so  she  troubled  her- 
self less  and  less  over  the  unlucky  walk  to  the  waterfall  and  all  that  had 
come  of  it. 

George  Childersleigh  was  not  a  man  to  do  things  by  half,  or  to  satisfy 
himself  with  having  to  smile  while  his  heart  was  sore.  The  easier  his 
task  of  self-violence  came  to  him,  the  more  he  undervalued  himself  and 
his  self-sacrifice,  and  in  his  chivalrous  devotion  he  drove  his  spurs  into 
the  willing  horse  that  carried  him  so  well,  and  resolved  to  do  something 
more  yet  for  Lucy's  happiness.  "If  Hugh  loves  her,  as  of  course  he 
does,  and  if  she  loves  him,  as  she  is  sure  to  do  whenever  she  lets  herself 
guess  her  own  secrets,  why  should  they  not  be  happy  at  once  ?  Perhaps 
he  hesitates  as  I  did ;  who  could  dare  to  assure  himself  of  such  an  angel  ? 
He  is  grinding  himself  to  death  in  the  wretched  City  mill  that  nearly 
killed  my  father.  I'll  bring  him  down  to  us  for  a  week's  holiday  in  spite 
of  himself,  and  do  my  best  to  send  him  back  with  a  hedge  on  forthcoming 
events  that  shall  make  the  Credit  Foncier  and  Miss  Childersleigh's  money 
to  boot  matters  of  indifference  to  him.  I  may  as  well  make  my  protege 

thoroughly  happy  while  I  am  about  it,  and  then  "  he  closed  the 

soliloquy  with  a  sigh,  that  stifled  itself  in  his  sense  of  the  pleasurable 
content.  He  sent  off  his  letter  to  Hugh,  and  stopped  himself,  greatly 
scandalized,  in  the  middle  of  a  whistle,  as  he  strolled  over  to  the  kennels. 

"  I  thought  I  should  do  it,"  he  exclaimed  aloud  in  a  cheery  voice, 
with  a  gulp  and  a  slight  spasm  at  the  heart  as  he  ran  his  eye  over  a 
newly- arrived  note  one  morning  at  the  breakfast-table.  "  You  must 
prepare  to  do  the  honours  to  a  guest,  sir." 

"A  guest  at  Killoden  in  June,  my  dear  boy.  Oh,  I  suppose  some 
friend  of  yours  from  the  regiment  coming  after  the  salmon.  Well,  we 
shall  be  delighted  to  see  him,  and  do  our  best  to  make  things  pleasant, 
and  I'm  glad  to  think  you  will  have  a  companion." 

"  Both  a  salmon-fisher  and  a  great  friend  of  mine,  although  not  from 
the  regiment — but  will  you  read  his  note,  sir  ?  " 

"  What !  Hugh  Childersleigh  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Basil,  in  a  tone  of  no 
great  transport ;  for  notwithstanding  Hugh's  well-meant  and  well-timed 
counsels  to  himself,  he  had  scarcely  learned  to  forgive  him  yet  for  ever 
floating  the  Credit  Foncier.  The  letter  was  brief  enough,  as  became  a 
busy  man  in  panic  times  : 

"  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of  Turkey  (Limited), 
"DEAR  GEORGE, —  Lothbury,  June  10,  '66. 

"  Vicisii !     You  have  conquered.     Man  is  weak  and  wicked  ;  and 
the  path  of  duty,  so  far  as  my  later  experiences  go,  excessively  hot  and 
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rugged  when  it  lies  through  the  City.  In  short,  I  have  persuaded  myself, 
after  giving  more  time  to  arguing  the  point  than  I  could  well  spare,  that 
I  shall  gain  myself,  and  no  one  else  he  a  loser,  if  I  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  tempter.  So  tell  Sir  Basil  and  your  sister  I  shall  trespass  on  them, 
at  your  invitation,  for  a  flying  visit. 

"  Yours,  &c." 

But  short  as  it  was,  by  the  time  he  had  finished  reading  it  aloud,  Sir 
Basil's  voice  had  changed  to  one  of  hearty  satisfaction.  Maude  expressed 
herself  unfeignedly  pleased,  and  Lucy  was  the  only  one  who  had  nothing 
to  say,  perhaps  because  she  was  the  only  one  whom  Hugh  had  left 
unnoticed. 

Within  four-and-twenty  hours  he  followed  his  missive.  It  was  literally 
holiday-taking  by  express :  a  day  and  a  half  to  go,  a  day  and  a  half  to 
return,  and  four  of  galloping  repose  with  black  care  jerked  off  the  crupper 
and  left  behind.  George  remarked  that,  devoted  salmon-fisher  as  he  was, 
and  although  the  picturesque  Blackwater  was  as  dear  to  the  angler  as  the 
artist,  Hugh's  favourite  salmon-rod  formed  no  part  of  his  light  baggage. 

They  had  broken  the  rule  of  the  lodge  for  once  and  waited  breakfast ; 
and  since  he  had  been  there  before,  he  had  not  made  a  meal  so 
pleasant.  There  were  no  letters  for  him  enclosing  scorpions  to  sting  or 
leeches  to  fasten,  messengers  of  woe  and  care  ;  no  papers  containing  City 
articles  and  share-lists  that  had  not  been  already  read  and  discounted. 
Again  he  found  himself  with  time  enough  and  to  spare,  where  light  talk 
flowed  lightly  from  minds  untroubled  by  thoughts  of  gain  and  loss ;  he 
had  bridged  a  great  gulf  in  the  Northern  express,  and  could  almost  have 
persuaded  himself  his  revolutions  in  the  City  mill  had  been  performed 
in  some  former  state  of  existence.  It  was  the  change  from  the  fellowship 
of  Hemprigge  and  his  like  to  the  society  of  Lucy — Lucy  in  her  simple 
morning- dress  and  delicate  bloom  ;  from  the  smoke-caked  stone  and 
mortar  of  the  Bank  to  the  rain-washed  peaks  and  cliffs  that  flashed 
and  sparkled  in  the  sunshine  opposite  ;  from  the  growl  and  roar  of 
Moorgate  Street  to  the  peace  of  the  lake  that  seemed  to  doze  with 
half-closed  eyes  among  the  shadows  at  the  mountains'  feet. 

"  And  now  what  are  we  to  do  with  you,  Hugh  ?  "  said  George,  drawing 
back  his  chair.  "  I  assure  you  I  feel  the  responsibility  of  amusing  a 
man  who  lives  on  a  couple  of  holidays  per  annum.  McLachlan,  I  know, 
is  dying  to  carry  you  off  for  a  cast  in  the  Alder-pool  in  the  Blackwater. 
He  charged  me  to  tell  Mr.  Hugh  there  were  some  grand  fish  in  it ;  and  as 
for  the  grilse,  they  were  leaping  last  night  like  mountain  trout  after  the 
otter." 

"  Do  with  me  what  you  will,  so  long  as  you  don't  sentence  me  to 
solitary  sport.  The  bare  idea  frightens  me.  I've  stolen  away  from  the 
cares  that  have  been  worrying  me  for  months  past  in  town,  and  were  I  to 
trust  myself  alone,  they  would  be  on  my  scent  at  once,  and  after  me  full 
cry.  I  should  be  run  into  and  broken  up  before  I  was  well  away.  No  ! 
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There's  nothing  like  water  for  throwing  hounds  off  the  trail,  and  the  loch 
there  beckons  me  to  its  bosom  as  a  sanctuary.  Indulge  a  spoiled  visitor, 
Maude,  and  take  me  to  the  Fairy's  Green." 

"  I  only  wish  I  could,  Hugh,  for  the  sake  of  old  times  ;  but  do  you 
know  I  have  been  suffering  from  neuralgia,  and  am  on  my  parole  not  to 
hazard  myself  on  long  excursions  in  the  hills  in  case  of  changes  in  the 
weather  ?  But  Lucy  there  and  George  shall  be  your  guides  to  fairyland  ; 
and  as  you  may  not  care  to  trust  yourself  to  fairy  hospitality,  I  shall 
charge  myself  with  most  unselfish  arrangements  for  your  bodily  comfort." 

Although  for  different  reasons  all  four  would  have  wished  Maude  of 
the  party,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  She  could  not  go  herself, 
but  she  would  not  hear  of  Hugh's  fancy  being  crossed  on  that  account. 

"You'll  be  for  taking  the  big  boat,  Captain?"  said  McLachlan, 
proceeding  to  cast  loose  a  heavy  four-oared  barge  that  lay  moored  in  the 
shed. 

"  No,  I  think  not.  What  do  you  say,  Hugh?  We  had  better  have  the 
lighter  pair-oar.  We  don't  want  to  '  put  our  tail  on,'  and  go  in  state. 
McLachlan  and  another  man  can  row.  The  lake  is  like  glass  ;  it's  going  to 
be  a  lovely  day,  and  we  may  like  to  take  a  spell  at  the  oars  ourselves." 

"  The  weather's  never  that  mickle  to  be  trusted  on  Loch  Loden, 
Captain.  I've  known  a  wind,  fit  to  lift  a  salmon-coble  out  of  the  water, 
come  whistling  down  like  a  rifle-ball  from  the  pass  of  Braehallion." 

"  I  daresay  ;  but  never  mind,  I  think  we  may  chance  it :  so  bring 
round  the  pair-oar  and  ballast  her  with  the  lunch-baskets.  In  with  the 
plaids  and  the  sketch-book.  Will  you  make  yourself  comfortable  in  the 
stern,  Miss  Winter,  and  take  the  tiller-ropes  ?  Au  revoir,  Maude,  an  revoir!" 
he  laughed  back  to  his  sister  ;  but  for  all  the  gaiety  of  his  manner,  there 
was  something  in  his  laugh  and  look  that  struck  her  painfully. 

McLachlan  and  his  aide-de-camp  laid  themselves  steadily  down  to 
their  work,  and  the  light  boat  bounded  merrily  through  the  flushing 
water.  Each  feather  of  the  oars  sent  a  shower  of  yellow  cairngorms 
skipping  over  the  surface,  and  the  double  line  of  widening  circles  in  their 
wake  rippled  and  broke  in  gold  in  the  sunshine.  Flushed  with  the 
buoyant  Highland  air,  Hugh  laughed  and  rattled  on  like  a  schoolboy 
broken  loose  ;  and  Lucy,  forgetting  her  consciousness  of  the  society  she 
found  herself  in  in  the  pleasure  of  it,  resigned  herself  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  hour  and  her  natural  spirits.  Their  merriment  gradually  won  on 
George,  till  his  forced  smiles  came  more  easily  to  him,  and  his  laugh  had 
something  of  the  old  honest  ring.  A  Highland  misanthrope  saddened  by 
the  solitude  of  his  bogs  might  have  said  the  party  were  fey — in  the  wild 
spirits  that  herald,  as  the  Scotch  believe,  impending  misfortune  or  violent 
death. 

For  two,  at  least,  the  hours  had  flown  pleasantly  at  the  Fairy's 
Green.  Lucy,  her  eyes  dancing  with  the  overflow  of  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment that  was  bubbling  over  in  her  heart,  was  in  the  state  of  mind  that 
finds  it  a  luxury  to  sit  still  and  be  happy,  making  the  very  most  of 
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moments  so  rare  and  precious.  She  was  sketching,  or  pretending  to 
sketch,  the  little  mound  girdled  by  the  rushing  stream,  crowned  by  the 
deserted  churchyard,  with  its  crumbling  fragments  of  wall  and  its  moss- 
grown  headstones,  backed  up  by  the  lowering  mass  of  Braehallion :  the 
whole  swimming  in  a  Claude  Lorraine  haze  of  distilled  topaz.  And  Hugh 
rested  on  his  elbow  on  the  grass,  where  he  could  bring  her  comfortably 
into  the  foreground  of  a  little  picture  of  his  own ;  and  whenever  she 
turned  her  eyes  his  way,  they  naturally  and  inevitably  encountered  his,  and 
each  meeting  sent  her  back  to  her  work  again  with  redoubled  industry, 
more  brightly  rapt  up  in  it  than  ever,  to  all  appearance. 

It  might  have  been  the  influences  of  the  haunted  ground,  but  she 
began  to  venture  herself  timidly  among  strange  fancies,  to  flutter  herself 
in  a  pleasant  tremor  with  strange  dreams  of  coming  happiness.  Illusions 
or  realities,  she  gave  herself  up  to  them  for  the  moment  as  she  might  to 
the  passing  loveliness  of  the  Highland  day.  She  obstinately  shut  her  ears 
to  reason,  for  reason  would  have  told  her  that,  enchanting  as  both  were, 
one  might  be  as  quickly  overcast  as  the  other.  The  vision  of  finding  a 
shelter  for  her  life  with  the  man  in  whom  she  had  worshipped,  from  a 
distance,  a  godlike  blending  of  strength  and  will  and  gentleness,  was  too 
seductive  to  be  lightly  parted  with.  She  feared  to  awaken  to  find  herself 
cast  back  in  the  abyss  whose  dismal  depths  the  last  week  or  two  had  saved 
her  from — and  back  in  them,  with  the  memories  of  a  glimpse  of  Paradise  to 
make  it  blacker. 

Rapt  up  in  each  other  and  their  selfishness,  the  pair  had  neither 
eyes  nor  thought  to  spare  for  their  companion.  Seated  above  them,  with 
his  back  to  one  of  the  old  tombstones,  George  smoked  his  cigar,  and 
envied  not  so  much  them  as  the  forgotten  tenants  of  the  graveyard. 
"  Not  that,  if  I  could,  I  would  wish  to  crumble  where  I  am,  to  go  out  in 
uselessness  Like  the  flicker  of  a  taper  in  the  sunshine.  But  if  I  could 
only  give  my  life  for  her  and  my  prospects  to  him,  it  would  be  some- 
thing,— no  sacrifice,  assuredly :  I  set  too  little  store  by  the  one  or  the 
other." 

McLachlan's  voice  wakened  him  from  his  melancholy  reverie. 

"  Deil  be  in  me,  Captain,  if  I  don't  believe  they're  after  the  deer  on 
the  sides  of  Braehallion.  There  was  a  shot  a  minute  back,  and  it  was  on 
our  side  of  the  march,  I'll  be  sworn  ;  and  I  know  Dugald,  the  watcher,  is 
over  in  Strathcreran  to-day." 

"  Well,  McLachlan,  what  then  ?  " 

"  What  then,  Captain !  "  returned  McLachlan,  much  scandalized  at  the 
tone  in  which  his  master  received  his  information.  "  'Deed,  then,  I  was 
thinking  I  had  best  be  stepping  after  them  cannily  myself.  You  and  Mr. 
Hugh  were  talking  of  taking  to  the  oars,  and  maybe  you  could  manage  to 
put  through  with  the  gillie." 

"  Of  course  we  can,  McLachlan.  Off  with  you,  by  all  means."  And 
lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  he  sunk  back  into  the  attitude  and  thoughts  the 
keeper  had  disturbed  him  in. 
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McLachlan  shook  his  head  doubtfully  to  himself  as  he  turned  away. 
"  I  don't  rightly  know  what's  come  over  the  Captain,  but  he's  very  far 
from  being  the  gentleman  he  used  to  be.  It  would  do  him  a  deal  more 
good  than  sitting  there  by  his  lone,  if  he  were  to  rouse  himself  to  make  a 
stalk  on  they  poaching  lads  by  Braehallion." 

George  entered  too  fully  into  his  companions'  happiness  to  be  in  any 
haste  to  disturb  it.     It  is  the  outcasts  condemned  to  look  through  the 
gates  who  are  most  keen  to  appreciate  the  joys  of  an  earthly  Paradise.'  As 
for  Hugh  and  Lucy,  they  might  have  resigned  themselves  calmly  to  be 
benighted  for  any  signs  they  gave  of  stirring.     But  when  they  did  embark, 
even  the  lovers,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  were  fain  to  confess  it   might 
have  been  as  well  had  they  been  further  on  their  way.     Braehallion  was 
in  cloud :  .the  Claude  light  had  given  place  to  a  Turneresque  effect  of 
gloom  and  storm.     The  warm  air  had  chilled :  they  might  almost  have 
fancied  it  came  with  a  damp  flavour  of  the  little  graveyard  it  blew  over. 
Lucy  was  glad  to  wrap  herself,  with  a  shiver,  in  the  warm  folds  of  the  plaid 
that  Hugh  drew  so  carefully  round  her.     Hugh  took  the  rudder-lines, 
while  George,  stripping  his  coat,  .settled  himself  to  the  stroke-oar.     The 
three  were  as  silent  now  as  they  had  been  noisy  in  the  morning.     Hugh 
and  Lucy  were  still  lingering  in  their.  Paradise,  and  saw  little  or  nothing 
around  them — nothing  of  the  heavy  clouds  that  travelled  faster  than  the 
light  boat,  or  the  black  shadow  they  trailed  after  them  like  a  pall  over  the 
bright  surface  of  the  water.     Yet  they  were  framed  by  the  sheer  weather- 
beaten  mountain-walls  of  rock,  in  a  Highland  picture,  glorious  or  gloomy, 
as  it  fell  in  sunshine  or  .storm,  but  always  grand,  and  in  circumstances  like 
theirs,  terribly  well  worth  the  looking  at.     More  practical  considerations 
must  have  told  on  minds  less  occupied.     George,  indeed,  was  anxious 
enough  as  he  looked  at  the  beachless  sides  of  the  black  tunnel  they  were 
travelling  down,  a  narrow  bay  of  Uri,  like  it,  haunted,  as  McLachlan  had 
reminded  him,  by  its  fearful  Fohn.     With  his  eyes  on  the  masses  of  dull 
grey  clouds  that  jostled  in  wreaths  through   the   pass   by  Braehallion, 
he  pulled  his  long,  sweeping  strokes  the  quicker  through  the  water,  and 
his  Celtic   "bow,"   sharing   his  apprehensions  and   following  his  looks, 
seconded  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  clumsy  strength.     The  catspaws  that 
went  flying  fitfully  over  the  surface  of  the  loch  began  to  roll  up  in  wave- 
lets and  break  in  foam.     The  clouds  arched  themselves  lower  and  thicker 
from  mountain-wall  to  mountain- wall ;  and  Lucy,  scared  out  of  her  sunny 
trance  by  the  deepening  darkness,  looked  up  shuddering  at  something  that 
seemed  to  her  like  the  brooding  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death.     Then  the 
wind  was  unchained,  and  came  sweeping  down  on  them  from  the  moun- 
tain heights  with  the  long  mournful  howls  that  had  given  to  the  valley 
that  led  down  from  its  lair  to  the  loch  the  Gaelic  name  of  the  "  Fettelii  " 
— the  Whistles.     The  lighter  clouds  were  tossed  hither  and  thither  like 
grey  fleeces  ;  the  loch  scowled  upon  them  in  livid  fury,  and  its  waves  went 
rolling  and  yawning  like  leaden  coffins,  the  white  spray  driving  over  them 
in  sheets  like  shrouds.     The  sudden  change  from  bright  sunshine  and 
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brighter  hopes  made  it  the  more  appalling.  The  two  men  were  the  paler 
of  the  three,  certainly  not  with  fear  for  themselves.  Side-winds,  caught 
and  buffeted  in  the  upper  corries,  came  rushing  back  on  them,  threatening 
their  frail  bai'k  with  formidable  cross-seas.  Already  they  had  been 
drenched  with  the  spray,  and  now  more  than  one  wave-crest  came 
washing  on  board  over  the  counter. 

"  Don't  alarm  yourself,  Miss  Winter,"  shouted  Hugh,  and  the  voice 
came  to  her  ear  like  a  whisper.  His  hand  sought  a  returning  pressure 
from  hers  under  her  plaid,  and  George  followed  or  guessed  their  every 
movement.  "  Don't  alarm  yourself:  once  round  that  grey  point  of  rock 
and  we  pull  quietly  ashore  in  the  shelter."  But  the  rapid  look  he 
interchanged  with  George  somewhat  belied  his  words. 

The,  two  managed  to  change  places,  delicate  work  as  it  was,  that 
Hugh  might  bring  his  fresh  strength  to  the  oar.  Still  the  water  came 
washing  in,  and  George  decided  himself  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  the 
safety  of  the  woman  he  loved,  even  at  the  expense  of  her  fears.  He 
slipped  the  luncheon-baskets  overboard,  first  carefully  removing  the 
tumblers.  Lucy  caught  the  idea  at  once,  snatched  up  one  of  them  and 
began  to  bale  the  water,  which  already  came  washing  round  her  ankles, 
when  the  movement  of  the  boat  sent  it  surging  aft.  Little  good  the 
baling  did  them,  and  the  more  the  boat  became  water-logged,  the  faster 
the  water  came  washing  in.  Out  of  condition  as  he  was,  Hugh  rowed 
well ;  once  he  had  rowed  to  victory  in  the  University  eight,  but  never  had 
he  pulled  for  such  a  prize  as  this.  Donald  seconded  him  as  a  phleg- 
matic man  who  labours  desperately  for  his  life  ;  but  the  pace  sensibly  fell 
off,  and  the  longed-for  point  of  rock  stood  painfully  stationary.  Yet 
they  neared  it.  All  were  looking  at  it  as  the  goal  of  life  ;  and  for  Lucy 
and  George,  who  sat  nearly  passive  measuring  the  distance  that  gaged 
their  chances,  the  suspense  grew  to  anguish.  Lucy  still  baled  at  in- 
tervals half-mechanically,  but  betweentimes  her  lips  moved  and  her  eyes 
fixed  themselves  earnestly  on  the  lowering  heavens  above  them.  She 
was  fast  losing  faith  in  human  help.  Yet  it  was  only  when  her  looks 
rested  on  Hugh  that  her  composure  was  shaken  or  her  expression 
troubled.  As  for  George,  again  he  saw  himself  as  much  forgotten  by 
the  two,  as  he  had  been  when  he  was  among  the  tenants  of  the  old 
churchyard. 

The  point  was  won  at  last,  and  they  shipped  a  heavy  wave  as  the 
boat  went  round  to  turn  it.  Behind  it,  as  they  had  hoped,  the  loch  was 
calmer ;  and  before  them,  but  many  a  long  yard  away,  stretched  the  long 
line  of  shingly  beach.  The  boat  scarcely  moved.  Lucy  looked  wistfully 
across  to  the  safety  that  was  so  very  near,  and  yet,  to  all  seeming,  so 
hopelessly  beyond  their  reach.  Her  brain  whirled  back  over  the  hours 
and  minutes  she  had  lived  since  morning,  in  all  their  details  of  thought 
and  deed ;  her  mind  dwelt  curiously  on  the  strange  swift  transition  from 
the  trivial  to  the  terrible,  one  moment  laughing  over  the  dressing  of  a 
Mayonnaise,  the  next  trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  dark  future,  preparing 
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for  the  launch  into  the  profound  unknown.  Hugh's  mind  was  in  this 
world  still,  troubling  itself  with  the  busy  past  among  the  thickening 
horrors  of  the  present.  "With  all  his  grief  at  giving  over  his  love  to  death 
before  it  had  well  bloomed  into  life,  what  had  so  long  been  his  master 
passion  still  struggled  for  its  place  and  hold,  and  he  thought  bitterly 
of  this  premature  close  of  the  schemes  and  dreams  he  had  toiled  and 
plotted  in ;  of  the  only  years  he  had  been  conscious  of  living  all  wasted 
upon  vanities  in  another  shape  ;  of  the  idle  shadow-dance  that  was  to  end 
in  the  waters  of  this  Highland  loch. 

Lucy  was  the  first  to  shape  in  words  the  ideas  that  oppressed 
them  all. 

"  It  is  almost  time  to  say  good-by  I  think,  for  our  parting  must  come 
soon  and  suddenly.  If  God  ever  takes  you  back  to  them,  you  will  give 

my  last  love  to  Maude  and  Sir  Basil,  and  for  yourselves "  She 

stopped  and  shook  her  head  mournfully  as  she  looked  on  the  cold 
tumbling  water  that  lay  between  them  and  the  home  whose  homelike 
smoke  they  could  see  curling  up  in  the  distance. 

Hugh  began  removing  the  plaid  he  had  wrapped  her  in,  and  tried  his 
best  to  smile,  although  he  did  not  try  to  speak.  He  had  too  little  con- 
fidence in  his  own  swimming  powers  to  think  very  hopefully  of  doing 
battle  for  her  against  the  angry  Loch  Loden. 

"  Quite  right,  Hugh,"  exclaimed  George  ;  "  we  must  prepare  you  for  a 
cold  bath,  Miss  Winter  ;  and  as  I  live  and  breathe  still,  I  hope  and  believe 
you  have  nothing  worse  to  fear.  Trust  me,  you  shall  carry  home  the 
tale  of  your  own  danger.  But,  as  for  messages,  be  sure  either  you  shall 
stand  safe  and  well  upon  that  shore,  or  Hugh  and  I  have  taken  our  last 
look  at  Killoden." 

Hugh  grasped  his  hand. 

"  I  know  all,  Hugh,  and  that's  why  I  tell  you,  you  must  trust  her  with 
me.  You  never  could  swim  against  me  in  your  best  days,  and  now  you 
are  breathing  hard  and  blown  with  pulling.  I  am  not  thinking  of  you 
any  more  than  you  are  of  yourself,  but  we  must  do  our  best  to  save  her 
and  to  save  you  for  her  sake,  or  she  would  scarcely  thank  us  for  her 
life.  Forgive  me,  Miss  Winter,  I  never  reverenced  you  more  than  now, 
but  this  is  no  time  for  falsehood  or  false  delicacy.  You  swim,  of  course, 
Donald  ?  "  he  went  on,  anxious  to  spare  her  blushes  even  then,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  boatman. 

"  Indeed,  then,  not  very  mickle,  Captain ;  but  I  would  gladly  be  doing 
what  I  could  for  the  lady.  For  the  best  drove  of  ewes  from  Alt-na- 
Sheen,  I  would  not  go  back  to  Killoden  and  her  left  in  the  loch." 

"And  if  ever  we  are  both  spared  to  meet  again  at  Killoden,  you  shall 
not  want  the  ewes  for  that  very  word.  But,  Mr.  Childersleigh  and  I  answer 
for  the  lady,  and  drowning  men  would  only  cumber  us.  Take  one  of 
the  oars  when  we  swamp  and  do  what  you  can  for  yourself,  my  good 
fellow.  Hugh,  you  strike  out  for  the  shore ;  do  all  you  know  to  reach 
it  and  never  think  of  us.  Once  landed,  you  will  be  ready  to  give  me 
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help,  when  perhaps  I  may  need  it.  For  her  sake,  don't  waste  any  words, 
my  dear  old  fellow  ;  you  feel  that  I  talk  both  sense  and  safety." 

A  slight  lurch  to  one  side,  a  hollow  gurgle  as  the  cold  water,  flowing 
quietly  over  the  side,  gently  drew  down  the  planks  to  which  they  involun- 
tarily pressed  their  feet,  and  the  next  moment  the  four  were  floating  in 
what,  to  all  intents,  was  the  bottomless  boat.  Donald  flung  himself  across 
the  oar,  and,  in  the  natural  love  of  life,  struck  eagerly  and  heavily  for  the 
land.  George  Childersleigh  had  just  time  to  exclaim :  "  Till  we  meet 
again,  Hugh,  remember  Lucy  and  look  to  yourself."  Then  taking  her 
quietly  in  his  strong  grasp,  he  shouted  :  "  For  our  life's  sake  trust  your- 
self to  me,  and  don't  struggle." 

In  the  little  whirlpool  where  they  were  settling  down,  the  Kelpies  seemed 
clutching  at  the  ankles  of  their  prey,  but  with  a  strong  effort  he  shook 
himself  free,  and  then  set  himself  boldly  to  buffet  out  the  long  and  fierce 
struggle.  It  was  no  easy  matter  at  best,  swimming,  so  heavily  weighted, 
in  water  so  broken ;  but  he  had  not  over-rated  his  strength  and  skill,  and 
Lucy's  passive  resignation  excellently  seconded  them.  Hope  growing  to 
confidence  redoubled  his  powers,  and  already  he  gave  Lucy,  although  slie 
scarcely  took  in  the  words,  brief  assurance  of  her  safety.  The  toil  began 
to  tell,  but  each  stroke  was  carrying  them  into  shallow  water, — a  few,more, 
and  the  bank  was  as  good  as  gained.  But  man  proposes  and  hopes  in 
vain ;  and  in  the  shoal- water  where  he  looked  for  encouragement  he  found 
despair.  He  struggled  as  gallantly  with  the  conviction  as  he  had  done  with 
the  waves,  but  the  one  was  more  resistless  than  the  other ;  something 
else  than  fatigue  was  dragging  at  his  limbs,  and  they  were  caught  in  an 
undertow  that  was  setting  steadily  towards  the  jaws  of  death  they  had 
so  nearly  escaped.  George  fought  on,  and  Lucy,  although  fast  losing 
consciousness,  felt  the  desperate  clutch  of  his  tightening  arm.  He  began 
to  gasp,  more  than  once  he  swallowed  down  a  mouthful  of  the  water  that 
was  gripping  at  his  chest.  Yet,  resolute  to  conquer  death,  he  almost 
baulked  it,  and  if  they  missed  salvation  it  would  be  only  by  a  hair's-breadth. 
But  the  struggle  grew  feebler,  his  legs  sank  heavily  downwards  like  the 
water-logged  boat ;  his  arm  beat  the  waves  rather  than  swept  them.  He 
had  no  breath  to  cry  for  aid. 

That was  the  spectacle  that  met  Hugh's  reeling  vision  when  he  staggered 
on  to  his  feet  from  a  fit  of  exhaustion.  He  had  fallen  half  in,  half  out  of 
the  water.  The  terrible  shock  restored  him  his  vigour,  and,  as  he  cast 
himself  into  the  loch  to  their  help,  he  found  firm  ground  beneath  his  feet ; 
but  then  he  had  to  force  his  way  through  deepening  water,  and  a  second 
might  be  worth  a  life  ;  and  what  a  life  !  Although  the  bitter  blasts  drew  the 
water  from  his  eyes,  he  was  near  enough  to  see  a  gleam  of  consciousness 
and  comfort  in  those  of  his  friend,  as,  keeping  the  instinct  of  devotion  to 
the  last,  the  drowning  man  let  go  the  hold  he  had  held  to  death,  and  sank 
backwards  in  the  waves.  So  nearly  had  he  brought  his  charge  to  life, 
that,  when  Hugh  felt  his  footing  fail  him,  a  single  stroke  carried  him  to 
the  fatal  spot.  Even  then,  and  with  Lucy  going  down  within  reach  of  his 
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arm,  his  first  thought  was  to  plunge  where  he  had  caught  the  last  glimpse 
of  the  companion  of  his  boyhood.  Nor  did  he  rise  empty-handed  :  for  the 
undertow  swept  Lucy  back  into  his  grasp,  and  needs  was  to  secure  her 
safety.  In  a  madness  of  energy  and  incredibly  brief  space  of  time,  he 
had  dragged  her  out  of  the  deep  and  through  the  shallow  water,  and 
thrown  rather  than  laid  her  on  the  pebbles.  But  the  time  was  eternity 
so  far  as  poor  George  was  concerned.  Deaf  to  the  imploring  cry  of 
Donald — who,  half-dead,  was  dragging  himself  to  the  spot — he  dashed 
back  into  the  loch,  and  there  would  have  been  a  double  death  to  record, 
had  not  a  shepherd,  who  had  witnessed  the  peril  and  catastrophe  from  the 
hill  above,  come  down  in  time  to  snatch  him,  far  more  dead  than  alive, 
from  the  fate  he  courted. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  CEASII  or  THE  CREDIT  FONCIEIU 

LOCH  LODEN  kept  its  dead,  and  George  Childersleigh  lay  sleeping  some- 
where in  its  depths.  Day  after  day  Sir  Basil  had  his  chair  drawn  to  the 
windows,  and  would  sit  gazing  down  upon  its  treacherous  waters.  The 
storm  that  drowned  the  son  had  wrecked  the  father,  and  his  City  friends 
would  hardly  have  known  the  grey-haired,  broken  old  man.  With  that 
sight  always  before  her  eyes,  Maude  had  scarcely  tears  to  spare  for  her 
favourite  brother's  memory.  Time  after  time  he  would  insist  on  hearing 
the  tale  of  his  loss  from  Lucy's  lips.  Strange  to  say,  he  clung  to  her  the 
more  the  oftener  he  heard  of  all  she  cost  him ;  he  seemed  to  value  her  at 
the  price  his  son  had  given  for  her.  Although  it  had  a  sharp  sting  of  its 
own,  that  was  no  little  consolation  to  her  under  the  shock  that  at  first  had 
made  her  reason  reel,  and  she  tended  him  as  a  sacred  legacy  left  her  by 
her  preserver.  She  had  strengthened  without  hardening,  and  in  her  strong 
flexibility  bore  up  under  the  steady  pressure  that  most  men  must  have 
been  utterly  crushed  under.  She  could  almost  smile  when  she  remembered 
how  easily  she  had  been  struck  down  by  what  she  once  had  called  sorrow, 
when  old  Miss  Childersleigh's  death  had  left  her  homeless,  friendless,  and 
almost  penniless.  Hugh  was  raving  in  a  violent  brain-fever ;  he  had  never 
been  himself  since  the  evening  they  had  borne  him  senseless  from  the 
loch,  bleeding  from  the  ears  and  mouth.  For  him  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  wait  and  pray ;  the  crisis  of  his  attack  was  still  delayed, 
although  every  day  made  his  state  more  critical.  Meanwhile,  in  expec- 
tation of  the  sentence  that  was  to  tell  her  whether  her  love  should  live 
or  die,  she  lavished  her  cares  on  Sir  Basil,  anticipating  his  lightest 
caprice  with  unnatural  calmness  and  overstrained  exaltation.  The 
clever  country  doctor,  fetched  from  thirty  miles  off,  had  done  the  best 
that  could  be  done  at  first,  and  the  ablest  consulting  physicians  had 
travelled  from  Edinburgh  as  fast  as  telegraphs  and  special  trains  could 
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bring  them,  merely  to  look  very  grave  in  Hugh's  sick-room  and  shake 
their  heads  over  Sir  Basil.  Friends  had  gathered  to  Killoden  ;  first  Purkiss, 
then  Rushbrook,  last  of  all  McAlpine.  And  Sir  Basil's  London  circle 
had  dismissed  him  with  a  compassionate  "  Poor  fellow  !  "  If  people  could 
find  leisure  to  be  sick  in  such  busy  times,  it  was  the  utmost  of  sympathy 
they  could  look  for,  especially  when  they  were  only  the  flies  on  the  wheels, 
and  the  world  went  moving  forward  just  as  easily  without  them. 

But  with  Hugh  it  was  different.  A  man  who  for  so  long  had  held  in 
his  hands  the  fortunes  of  so  many,  naturally  became  the  object  of  very 
general  anxiety,  and  of  many  interested  inquiries.  Had  his  rapid  run  to 
the  north  ended  when  he  meant  it  should,  it  would  probably  have  escaped 
notice  altogether  or  been  passed  lightly  over.  But  in  those  days  when 
distrust  was  so  general,  a  trifle  was  enough  to  throw  shareholders  into  a 
fever-fit  of  alarm.  It  was  with  some  show  of  reason  the  constituents  of 
the  Credit  Foncier  expressed  loud  indignation,  that  the  Governor  they 
trusted  so  blindly  had  capriciously  deserted  his  post.  It  was  confidence 
in  his  soundness  of  judgment,  rectitude  of  purpose,  and  unwavering 
assiduity  in  business  that  had  kept  them  hitherto  out  of  the  panic,  and 
now  that  they  were  of  a  sudden  bereft  of  these,  they  demoralized  one 
another  rapidly.  News  travels  slowly  from  the  districts  perdus  of  the 
Highlands  when  there  is  no  one  specially  interested  in  forwarding  them, 
yet  an  event  so  tragic,  happening  in  a  family  so  widely  known,  could 
not  be  long  kept  from  the  papers.  George  Childersleigh's  death  was 
chronicled  with  Hugh's  escape,  and  shareholder!?  of  the  Credit  Foncier, 
believing  at  first  that  their  truant  Governor  remained  alive  and  well,  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  he  was  sacrificing  their  common  interests  and  property 
to  the  indulgence  of  his  private  feelings, — feelings  doubtless  laudable  and 
very  natural  in  their  way,  but  cruelly  misplaced  just  then. 

Hemprigge  had  everything  his  own  way.  He  had  only  to  talk  and  there 
were  crowds  to  listen.  The  faintest  whisper  from  the  Manager's  .room 
circulated  as  one  in  the  gallery  of  St.  Paul's.  Purkiss,  shocked  for  once,  had 
started  off  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  awful  intelligence,  without  even 
thinking  of  communicating  with  the  administration  of  the  Credit  Foncier ; 
indeed  his  relations  with  its  Manager  had  greatly  cooled  of  late.  McAlpine 
had  run  down  to  Brighton  for  some  days,  and  none  of  the  Directors 
within  call  had  much  interest  in  defending  the  Governor,  whose  departure 
from  town  they  had  thought  very  ill-timed,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  At 
his  own  suggestion,  and  by  their  instructions,  the  Manager  wrote  letter 
after  letter,  sent  off  telegram  after  telegram.  As  may  be  naturally 
supposed,  letter  after  letter  was  flung  unopened  on  the  heap  on  the  hall 
table  at  Killoden,  and  the  telegrams  only  swelled  it  when  Maude  had  once 
convinced  herself  they  merely  related  to  matters  of  business. 

The  Council  of  the  Credit  Foncier  was  met  in  gloomy  conclave. 
"  No  man  can  feel  more  than  I  do  for  a  family  bereavement  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,"  exclaimed  Schwartzchild  ;  "but  a  party  who  delibe- 
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rately  accepts  responsibilities  like  Childersleigh's  ought  to  regard  them  as 
paramount." 

"  Common  civility,  to  say  nothing  of  business  considerations,  might 
have  made  him  write  forthwith,"  said  another.  "  If  a  man's  whole  family 
lay  stretched  on  their  death-beds,  he  ought  to  find  time  for  a  note." 

"Captain  Childersleigh  is  scarcely  a  relation  even;  a  most  distant 
connection  in  fact,"  interposed  Hemprigge. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  honest  Marxby,  "I  always  have  believed  in 
Childersleigh,  and  I  won't  give  him  up  yet  awhile.  This  silence  is  very 
unlike  him,  and  after  all  he  may  have  good  reason  for  it.  At  the  same 
time  I  for  one  mean  to  look  after  my  stake  in  the  Company."  Marxby 
was  extensively  committed  in  various  quarters  of  the  world,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  some  of  his  very  best  contracts  looked  rather  grave.  "  We  must 
think  of  ourselves  and  our  property  before  anything  or  any  one,  and  ought 
to  lose  no  time  in  making  the  best  arrangements  we  can  for  carrying  on 
the  business  without  him." 

"  There  need  have  been  no  difficulty  about  it,"  remarked  Hemprigge  ; 
"  had  it  not  been  for  that  system  of  his, — a  mistaken  one,  I  needs  must  call 
it, — of  superintending  everything  himself ;  perfect  so  long  as  he  was  here 
no  doubt,  but  we  find  out  its  weakness  in  his  absence.  Perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  blame  him,  for  he  has  relieved  me  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
responsibility.  Still  I  must  say 

"  I  say  now  just  what  I  always  have  said,"  interrupted  Schwartzchild,. 
"  that  he  pushed  it  to  excess,  and  see,  as  Hemprigge  says,  what  has  come 
of  it,  and  where  it  has  landed  us.  But  here  comes  McAlpine,  and  with 
more  bad  news  for  us,  if  I'm  not  mistaken.  Speak  up,  man  :  what  is  it, 
anything  fresh  come  to  grief?  " 

"  Indeed,  then,  there  is,  Schwartzchild,  and  I  would  rather  ten  times 
over  have  heard  of  the  fall  of  the  house  that  stands  the  -deepest  in  our 
books.  Hugh  Childersleigh  is  lying  in  the  Highlands  dead  or  dying. 
You  may  read  that  letter  if  you  like  :  it's  from  Purkiss  Childersleigh,  Sir 
Basil's  son." 

Schwartzchild  took  it  with  a  sigh  of  relief  he  scarcely  tried  to  stifle, 
and  most  of  the  faces  round  lost  something  of  the  anxious  expression  they 
had  assumed  on  McAlpine's  entrance  and  Schwartzchild' s  surmises  of 
calamity.  There  were  few  of  them  but  liked  Hugh,  but  assets  were  assets 
in  these  ticklish  times ;  while  as  for  human  life  it  is  a  mere  individual 
obligation,  a  strictly  personal  liability,  that  we  each  settle  for  ourselves 
when  the  time  comes  without  involving  our  neighbours.  Hemprigge 
stooped  his  face  over  a  bundle  of  papers  and  said  nothing.  Schwartzchild 
read  the  note  aloud,  in  which  Purkiss  gave  a  brief  business-like  account  of 
the  catastrophe. 

Then  the  impetuous  Budger  took  the  word  with  a  free  English  para- 
phrase of  Geronte's  famous  refrain.  "  What  the was  the  man  doing 

in  a  boat  on  the  water  at  all,  when  he  should  have  been  sitting  on  his 
chair  in  his  room  here  !  That  came  of  taking  those  fine  West  End  gentle- 
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men,  that  can't  get  along  without  holiday-making,  to  do  your  work.  One 
would  have  thought  he  had  concern  enough-  of  his  own  in  the  Company, 
to  keep  him  looking  sharp  after  it  in  times  like  these." 

"The  Governor  had  reduced  his  holding  very  materially  lately," 
murmured  Heinprigge. 

"  Lucky  for  him  perhaps,  sir,"  rejoined  Me  Alpine,  fiercely  ;  "  that  is 
if  he  be  living  still,  and  we  are  to  look  to  you  to  manage  things  while  he 
is  away  from  us." 

It  was  but  a  random  shell  fired  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment :  yet 
judging  from  the  dark  cloud  that  rose  to  Hemprigge's  forehead,  it  must 
have  exploded  something  in  the  Manager's  magazine  of  secrets.  "  As  for 
you,  gentlemen,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  the  others,  "  I  might  have  hoped 
you  would  have  felt  more  kindly  to  one  who  has  been  a  good  friend  to 
us  all,  than  to  suffer  him — his  memory  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  by  this 
time — to  be  outraged.  It  was  an  unlucky  day  for  him  when  he  started 
on  this  ill-fated  expedition  ;  but  if  giving  himself  up  heart  and  soul  to  his 
work  and  yours  ever  earned  an  over-tasked  man  a  week's  holiday,  surely 
Hugh  Childersleigh  had  deserved  one.  If  he  did  sell  his  shares  they  were 
sold  aboveboard,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  the  reason.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  I  tried  to  argue  him  out  of  his  determination  to  risk  not  only  the 
money  he  made  with  us,  but  that  other  fortune  he  counts  upon,  that 
he  might  keep  the  bears  from  your  property.  But  you  may  well  lament  he 
ever  went  where  he  did,  for  you  may  look  long  in  this  room,  and  out  of 
it,  before  you  find  a  man  that's  fit  to  fill  his  shoes." 

"  I  like  you  none  the  worse  for  standing  up  for  our  excellent  friend," 
rejoined  Schwartzchild,  without  the  slightest  sign  of  irritation  ;  "  and  it's 
possible  there  may  be  more  truth  than  compliment  in  that  concluding 
remark  of  yours.  I,  for  one,  am  sorry  enough  for  Childersleigh ;  but 
you  must  remember  that,  before  all,  we  are  business  men,  assembled 
to  look  after  great  interests  in  awkward  times.  It's  just  because  we  de- 
value him  that  we  have  all  been  so  much  put  out,  and  thought  more 
perhaps  of  our  misfortunes  than  his." 

"  Well,"  said  McAlpine,  accepting  Schwartzchild's  proffered  hand 
rather  sullenly,  "  we  need  say  no  more  about  it.  He  is  a  fool  who  looks 
for  grapes  on  thistles  or  feelings  in  a  Board-room.  If  it's  any  comfort 
to  you,  I  can  promise  that  in  future  at  least  you  shall  not  go  without 
news  of  the  Governor,  that's  to  say,  if  there  are  news  to  send.  I  start 
myself  for  the  Highlands  to-night ;  and  perhaps  I  had  best  take  myself 
off  at  once,  as,  I  don't  feel  much  in  the  mind  for  business." 

The  warm-hearted  chieftain  might  have  served  his  friend  better  by 
remaining  in  London,  and  mounting  guard  over  the  Manager  they  both 
disliked.  But  Hugh  was  in  extremity  of  danger;  it  was  in  his  own 
country  the  melancholy  accident  had  happened ;  he  was  Sir  Basil's 
nearest  neighbour ;  it  was  he  who  had  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Killoden ; 
and,  if  he  had  never  offered  Sir  Basil  his  well-meant  advice,  George  and 
Hugh  might  both  have  been  alive  and  well.  So  self-reproach  conspired 
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with  anxiety  to  decide  his  plans,  and  Hemprigge  saw  the  door  close 
behind  him  with  unfeigned  gratitude. 

Now  they  knew  they  had  nothing  to  look  for  from  the  Governor,  the 
meeting  set  itself  to  serious  business.  Hugh  blotted  out  of  their  hopes, 
Hemprigge  remained  the  only  man  for  the  hour,  for  he  alone  held  the 
clue  to  all  their  multifarious  transactions.  None  of  the  gentlemen 
present  had  reason  to  doubt  his  loyalty  to  the  Company,  and  even  had 
they  suspected  him  they  could  hardly  help  themselves. 

"Well,  Hemprigge,"  said  Schwartzchild,  "this  is  a  bad  business,  but 
you  have  worked  hand-in-hand  with  the  Governor  from  the  first,  and  it  is 
to  you  we  must  look  to  fill  his  place  in  the  meantime." 

"I  shall  do  what  I  can,  that  you  may  be  sure  of,  gentlemen," 
returned  Hemprigge  modestly;  "and  as,  in  my  opinion,  there  could  be 
no  more  fatal  mistake  than  a  change  of  conduct  and  policy  in  the  middle 
of  a  crisis,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  carry  out  the  Governor's  plans,  and  to 
think  as  the  Governor  would  have  thought.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Childersleigh  and  I  have  had  many  anxious  consultations  since  the 
stoppage  of  the  Suburban,  and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  I 
knew  his  mind  most  thoroughly." 

"  A  sound  principle  in  the  main,  that  of  holding  the  same  course, 
Hemprigge,  only  you  will  spoil  all  if  you  push  it  too  far.  You  have 
a  good  head  of  your  own  upon  your  shoulders,  and  we  shall  expect 
you  to  use  it  and  show  you  are  worth  your  high  salary.  No  man,  if  he 
were  twenty  Childersleighs,  can  foresee  everything,  and  you  must  think 
and  act  for  us  as  exigencies  arise." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  Hemprigge  repeated.  He  saw  in  the  faces  round 
him  that  he  could  venture  to  be  self-depreciatory.  "  But,  as  I  am  not  one 
of  those  men  who  hold  by  their  own  ideas  in  the  teeth  of  every  one  else's, 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  submitting  matters  of  difficulty  as  they  arise 
to  your  judgment,  gentlemen,  and  troubling  you  something  oftener 
perhaps  than  you  have  been  used  to  be  troubled." 

Nothing  could  be  more  reassuring,  more  pleasant,  or  more  delicately 
flattering,  and  the  Court  separated,  congratulating  themselves  on  being 
able  to  leave  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  a  man  at  once  so  shrewd,  so 
modest,  and  so  amenable  to  control.  On  his  side,  Hemprigge  felt  he  had 
no  small  cause  for  gratitude.  His  friend  and  patron,  the  Evil  One,  had 
come  to  his  aid  at  an  exceedingly  critical  moment,  and  flung  him  a  spar 
when  he  needed  it  very  sorely.  He  clutched  the  devilsend  with  thank- 
fulness and  tenacity,  and  vowed  it  should  be  no  fault  of  .his  if  he  did 
not  float  by  it  till  the  return  of  better  times.  For,  sucked  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  vortex  of  speculation,  bruised  and  sore  from  the  fragments 
of  wreck  he  hustled  up  against,  bobbing  about  by  this  time  in  very 
broken  water,  more  than  once  he  had  dipped  clean  out  of  sight  of  the 
cheering  light  of  hope,  and  been  tempted  to  throw  up  his  hands  and 
let  himself  settle  quietly  to  the  bottom.  More  than  once  he  had  been 
hard  driven  to  meet  inconvenient  calls,  and  liabilities  were  closing 
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round  him  fast.  The  pleasure  with  which  he  used  to  count  and  calculate 
his  gains  became  a  memory  and  a  bitter  one.  Now  he  did  not  dare 
estimate  his  possible  losses ;  it  was  suffering  in  itself  to  a  man  whose 
mind  was  naturally  printed  off  in  figures  and  ruled  like  a  ledger,  not  to 
dare  a  conception  how  he  stood  with  the  world,  to  have  to  live  and  grope 
in  an  impenetrable  cloud,  beyond  which  might  lie  insolvency  and  social 
destitution.  Had  he  given  his  better  judgment  its  head,  it  would  have 
pierced  the  fog  and  acknowledged  the  insolvency  to  be  imminent  and 
menacing :  for  in  former  days  few  men  in  the  City  would  have  recog- 
nized more  clearly  than  Hemprigge  whither  the  City  was  hurrying, 
or  how  wild  was  the  expectation  that  anything  could  save  him  from 
the  consequence  of  his  indiscretions.  But  misdirecting  his  diseased 
strength  of  will,  he  almost  succeeded  in  deluding  himself  into  a  belief  in 
the  speedy  advent  of  better  days,  and  thus  his  opportunities  at  the  Credit 
Foncier  came  to  him  like  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  Breathing-time  was  what 
he  had  prayed  for,  and  here  he  had  it :  what  he  must  do  was  to  make 
the  most  of  the  blessing. 

That  meeting  gave  the  Credit  Foncier  a  new  client,  and  made  its 
Managing  Director  his  own  best  customer.  Nothing  could  be  fairer.  He 
enjoyed  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  Board,  and  the  Board  possessed  the 
entire  trust  of  the  shareholders  :  so  with  whom  could  he  deal  more  unre- 
servedly than  himself  ?  Besides,  as  all  flesh  is  grass,  all  credit  is  mortal ; 
and  it  was  no  impeachment  on  his  that  it  should  share  the  common  lot, 
and  although,  in  reality,  sound  to  the  heart's  core,  occasionally  stand  in  need 
of  nursing.  With  credit  the  suspicion  of 'disease  is  more  than  likely  to 
lead  on  to  disease  itself:  so,  in  simple  duty  to  his  employers,  he  was  con- 
strained to  take  the  utmost  care  of  his.  The  insolvency  of  a  manager 
must  be  a  deadly  shock  to  the  Company  he  directs  ;  so,  on  principle,  he 
was  bound  to  employ  the  Company's  funds  on  his  own  behoof,  and  for 
his  private  purposes  plunge  his  hands  in  their  money-chests.  He  had 
always  entertained  decided  views  of  his  own  as  to  the  propriety  of  finance 
companies  reposing  unbounded  confidence  in  their  managing  men,  and 
leaving  them  absolute  discretirj.  as  to  reveling  or  making  a  mystery  of 
the  more  delicate  transactions.  Here  was  a  case  directly  in  point.  So, 
when  his  necessities  compelled  him  to  negotiate  a  temporary  loan,  he  said 
nothing  about  it  to  any  one  ;  and  as  he  kept  the  bankers'  pass-books  in  his 
own  hands,  he  had  no  need  to  embarrass  his  subordinates,  or  risk  scan- 
dalizing the  weaker  minds  among  his  colleagues,  by  letting  them  behind 
the  scenes  in  his  own  special  department. 

Nor,  as  it  fortunately  happened,  was  that  any  very  difficult  matter. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  system  of  personal  government  had  always  much 
prevailed  in  Lothbury ;  the  most  business-like  of  the  Directors  had 
habituated  themselves  to  taking  Childersleigh's  words,  countersigning  his 
cheques,  and  endorsing  his  signature,  very  much  as  matter  of  form  ;  and 
now  Hemprigge  found  himself  voted  into  Childersleigh's  shoes.  More- 
over, by  this  time,  those  of  the  Council  who  traded  on  their  own  accounts, 
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wore  far  too  much  concerned  with  their  own  affairs  to  increase  the  atten- 
tion they  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  those  of  the  Company.  Others 
of  them — the  Greek  contingent  for  example — were  too  much  enchanted 
with  the  greater  facilities  extended  to  them  under  the  new  administration, 
to  care  to  cavil  or  to  criticize  it.  There  were  members  of  the  Credit 
Foncier  Board  who  figured  on  a  round  dozen  of  others,  two-thirds  of  them 
already 'among  the  quicksands;  and  these  were  only  too  happy  to  leave 
one  of  the  many  irons  that  threatened  to  burn  their  fingers,  to  be  tended 
by  a  man  so  notoriously  clear-headed  as  Hemprigge.  So  Hemprigge 
could,  at  any  moment,  have,  for  the  asking,  the  two  signatures  that  were 
de  rigueur  to  supplement  his  own,  either  from  the  ornamental  division  of 
the  Board  who  were  innocent  as  children,  or  from  the  bustling  one  who 
scratched  their  autographs  standing,  and  set  the  final  flourish  to  them  as 
they  were  hurrying  along  towards  the  door. 

In  this  crisis  of  his  affairs  he  found  no  one's  co-operation  more  useful 
to  him  than  that  of  the  dignified  Sir  Ralph  Palliser ;  who,  in  his  serene 
repose,  looked  down  upon  the  bustle  and  scramble  around  him  as  the 
eternal  Sphinx  on  a  mob  of  shrieking  tourists  and  gesticulating  Arabs ; 
who  stepped  into  the  Manager's  room  with  his  head  [in  the  air,  his  chest 
inflated,  and  his  alternate  feet  committing  themselves  with  diplomatic 
deliberation  to  the  deep-piled  carpet,  as  if  each  step  was  on  the  grave  of 
a  state  secret ;  who,  amid  all  your  awe,  suggested  the  irreverent  com- 
parison of  a  cock-pheasant  swelling  himself  to  the  autumn  sun  in  a  stubble- 
field.  Perhaps  the  grey  eye,  so  long  accustomed  to  gaze  across  to  the 
frozen  Neva  from  the  sunny  Bosphorus,  could  not  so  easily  concentrate 
its  force  of  vision  on  objects  within  an  inch  of  the  lofty  aquiline  nose ; 
possibly  the  giant  intellect  that  had  grappled  with  Gortschakoff  wanted  the 
flexibility  that  can  pick  up  the  trifles  lying  at  its  feet.  Certain  it  is  that 
there  was  no  one  of  his  colleagues  whom  Hemprigge  welcomed  to  Loth- 
bury  with  more  unaffected  cordiality  than  Sir  Ralph ;  yet,  even  while 
devoting  his  precious  time  to  being  patronized  and  instructed  by  the 
diplomat,  he  marvelled  less  and  less — such  is  the  inconsistency  of  man — 
at  our  unappreciative  Government  having  credited  his  honoured  Mentor 
to  the  Shah  instead  of  the  Sultan. 

"  Bless  me,  Sir  Ralph,  ten  minutes  to  two  already,  and  I  have  an 
appointment  in  Cannon  Street,  at  two  precisely,  with  a  man  who  never 
waits.  But  the  time  flies  when  you  talk,  and  it  is  so  inestimable  a  boon 
for  a  man  who  has  the  conduct  of  dealings  with  the  East  to  draw  on  the 
treasures  of  your  experience.  And,  by  the  way,  before  I  hurry  off,  might 
I  trouble  you  for  your  name  to  some  half-dozen  or  so  of  cheques  ?  I  often 
think  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  name  of  world-wide  reputation  on  our 
cheques  as  well  as  in  our  councils  in  times  like  these ;  to  remind  our 
connection  that  the  greatest  living  authority  on  Eastern  matters  is  thinking 
for  us  and  them." 

The  Manager's  free  manipulation  of  funds  was  made  all  the  easier  to 
him,  that  the  Company  had  opened  three  banking  accounts ;  now  they 
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had  relations  with  Childersleigh's,  as  well  as  Cox,  Barber  and  Co.,  and 
the  Bank  of  England.  A  little  before,  Sharp  and  Merryleg  had  begun  to 
be  slightly  distrustful  of  their  speculative  client,  who  seemed  to  them  to 
have  his  play  of  action  somewhat  fettered,  and  to  be  governed  rather  by 
necessity  than  policy,  in  continuing  his  fortnightly  accounts.  Now  they 
began  to  reassure  themselves,  as  they  found  no  reason  whatever  to  com- 
plain of  backwardness.  Mr.  Hemprigge  had  resumed  his  enterprises,  and 
on  a  scale  that  flattered  him  with  a  really  rational  hope  of  recovering  all 
he  had  lost  by  them. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  cleverest  men  who  most  often  overreach  themselves, 
and  the  most  self-seeking  who  are  the  most  apt  to  miscarry  in  their 
search.  One  memorable  morning  Hemprigge  found  an  intimate  of  his 
own  in  his  business-room,  anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival.  Mr.  Shovel  was  a 
cousin  of  one  of  the  partners  in  the  great  contracting  firm  of  Wheeler, 
Shovel,  and  Trench,  which  had  lately  transformed  itself  into  a  joint-stock 
company  (limited).  There  was  no  mistaking  the  look  of  worn  earnestness 
in  Shovel's  face :  Hemprigge,  of  all  men,  ought  to  know  that  look  well. 
Instead  of  receiving  Mr.  Shovel  with  outstretched  and  open  hands,  he 
clenched  his  fists  tight,  and  sealing  his  pockets  with  them  hermetic  all  y, 
waited  to  learn  his  friend's  business.  Sbovel  wasted  no  time  in  beating 
about  the  bush,  prickly  and  repellent  as  it  looked,  but  precipitated 
himself  into  it  forthwith. 

"  Good-morning,  old  fellow.  Don't  be  alarmed.  I  know  you  must 
have  a  deal  to  do,  so  I  won't  detain  you.  I've  come  to  you  for  an 
advance  on  600  shares  of  "Wheeler's." 

Hemprigge  pointed  his  finger  in  significant  silence  at  the  morning's 
Times  that  lay  on  his  table.  Sinister  rumours  had  been  bandied  about 
the  City  the  day  before,  and  the  WOl.  in  Wheeler's,  WL  paid,  had  tumbled 
from  51.  premium  to  par. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Fi.ovel,  answering  the  gesture  ;  "  but  I  only 
want  5,OOOL" 

Hemprigge  smiled  contemptuously.  "  My  good  fellow,  I  must  say 
you  don't  overrate  my  common  sense  when  you  come  to  ask  me  to  lend 
on  a  margin  like  that,  and  with  your  shares,  as  I  am  grieved  to  see, 
coming  down  as  steadily  as  the  rain  falling  outside  ; — or  on  any  margin  at 
all,"  he  added. 

"  But  only  listen  to  me.  The  fall  all  comes  of  a  misapprehension,  as 
I  have  the  means  of  proving  to  you, — some  paper  of  theirs  that  was 
dishonoured  in  Amsterdam  by  a  gross  mistake  of  their  correspondent's 
there." 

Hemprigge  shook  his  head.  "  An  unfortunate  mistake  indeed,"  he 
remarked  drily.  "  Well,  I'm  afraid  I  can  only  let  you  have  my  advice, 
and  that  is  to  realize  your  shares,  and  find  the  money  you  want  that 
way.  Take  my  word  for  it,  you'll  repent  it  if  you  don't." 

"  I  must  have  the  5,OOOZ.  by  twelve  o'clock,  or  I  shall  be  in  the 
insolvent  Court  next  week,  I  tell  you  very  frankly.  But  I  tell  you,  too, 
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I  won't  part  with  a  share,  so  long  as  there  is  a  stone  left  to  be  turned.  I 
came  to  yon  first  as  a  friend.  You  know  my  principle.  I  always  have 
sold  out  of  falling  markets ;  if  I  hold  on  now,  rely  on  it  I  have  my 
reasons." 

Hemprigge  pricked  up  his  ears.  Until  yesterday  every  one  had 
believed  Sir  Josiah  Wheeler's  wealth  to  be  something  colossal.  If  he 
were  really  half  as  rich  as  men  had  believed  him,  he  would  never  let  this 
company  go  down ;  and  as  for  his  business,  it  was  notoriously  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world.  Often  before  Hemprigge  had  rallied  Shovel 
about  being  morbidly  timid  in  getting  out  of  schemes  that  seemed  shaky ; 
he  had  known  him  more  than  once  submit  to  absurd  sacrifices  that  he 
might  keep  on  the  safe  side,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  he  might 
have  unimpeachable  private  information  in  this  case.  He  renewed  his 
protestation  by  an  eloquent  gesture,  but,  as  he  had  intended,  his  hesita- 
tion did  not  escape  his  watchful  visitor.  Shovel  went  on  breaking  his 
teeth  on  a  heart  of  stone,  trying  to  work  on  the  Manager's  feelings  by 
dwelling  on  his  desperate  necessities. 

Hemprigge  began  to  scent  a  good  thing,  and  held  back  accordingly. 
"I'd  do  anything  for  you  in  reason,  you  know,  Shovel,  but  business  is 
business,  and  I  can't  see  my  way  at  all  in  this."  And  he  set  himself  to 
opening  his  letters  as  a  significant  hint  to  the  other  that  he  had  wasted 
time  enough. 

Shovel  scratched  his  ear  despondingly,  turned  as  if  to  go,  seemed  to 
take  a  sudden  resolution,  and  stopped. 

"  Well,  look  here,  Hemprigge  ;  I  should  not  have  done  it  if  I  could 
help  it,  but  needs  must  when  the  devil  drives.  I  pledge  you  my  honour 
I  have  in  my  pocket  here  a  private  letter  from  my  cousin  Silas," — Silas 
Shovel  headed  every  charity-list  in  the  City,  and  figured  more  often  than 
any  man  in  London  on  the  platform  at  charitable  meetings, — "  and  its 
contents  must  satisfy  even  you." 

Hemprigge  extended  his  hand. 

"  It's  marked  private  and  confidential." 

"Business  is  business,"  reiterated  Hemprigge. 

"  If  I  must  I  must,"  repeated  Shovel,  and  he  held  out  the  note.  It 
was  dated  the  previous  afternoon  : 

"  (Private  and  most  confidential.} 

"  DEAK  TOM, —  "  Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 

"DON'T  part  with  a  single  share  of  ours.  We  are  all  right.  It 
is  unlucky  Wheeler  should  be  ill  and  Trench  and  I  on  the  Continent ;  but 
I  shall  be  back  in  town  to-morrow,  and  before  evening  the  shares  will 
be  where  they  fell  from,  or  even  higher. 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  SILAS  SHOVEL." 

"  Silas  wouldn't  tell  a  lie  to  save  his  life  or  net  a  million." 
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"  At  least  lie  wouldn't  put  one  in  writing,  I  do  believe,  and  that 
alters  matters  somewhat,"  asserted  Hemprigge.  "Well,  I'd  much  rather 
not  meddle  ;  but  I  tell  you  what,  if  you  don't  find  the  money  elsewhere, 
come  back  in  an  hour  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

In  half  an  hour,  as  Hemprigge  had  foreseen,  Shovel  was  with  him 
again. 

,  ."I  am  really  grieved  to  have  brought  you  back,  Shovel,  I  really  am  ; 
but  I  have  been  thinking  it  all  over,  and  I  like  it  less  than  ever.  Your 
shares  are  still  falling,  you  see,  and  I  could  never  answer  it  to  my 
colleagues  if  I  let  you  have  5,OOOZ.  on  such  shady  security.  So  I  fear 
you  must  sell  at  once ;  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

"  Confound  you,  it's  too  late  now,"  exclaimed  Shovel,  throwing 
himself  desperately  into  a  chair,  clutching  at  his  necktie  and  glaring  at 
the  Manager.  "  My  six  hundred  shares  would  swamp  a  stronger  market ; 
I  should  throw  away  my  property  and  be  ruined  all  the  same." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  am  grieved  for  you,  I  am  really  grieved," 
said  Hemprigge  slowly  ;  "  the  more  so  that  I  confess  I  think  there  may 
be  something  in  your  cousin's  letter  ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  possible  he  deceives  himself.  In  short,  it  may  be  foolish ;  but  if 
you  must  sell,  I'm  content  to  hazard  something  for  friendship  and  buy. 
If  you  must  have  the  5,000/.  at  once,  I'll  write  you  a  cheque  and  take 
over  your  shares." 

"  It's  hard  on  a  man  to  sell  a  fortune  for  a  song.  You'll  put  in  a 
clause  of  redemption,  Hemprigge  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I'll  do  no  such  thing,  my  dear  fellow  :  you  can't  ask  it.  If 
the  public  are  right,  I  lose  my  5,000/-.,  and  saddle  myself  with  enormous 
liability.  I  tell  you  frankly  I  go  simply  on  your  cousin's  word  and  the 

chance  of  some  profit.     But,  if  you  don't  like  it " 

Shovel  pled  with  fervent  eloquence  for  a  loan  in  place  of  a  purchase, 
but  Hemprigge  was  obdurate.  "  Well,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  with  a 
good  deal  more  of  savageness  than  gratitude  in  his  manner, — "  well, 
needs  must,  I  say  again  :  let  me  have  the  cheque  at  once,  and  we  will  go 
over  to  the  broker's  and  have  the  transfer  executed  forthwith." 

So  Hemprigge  became  absolute  possessor  of  the  600  shares,  and  then 
the  pair  of  friends  separated.  Hemprigge  walked  up  Lothbury  chuckling 
over  this  unexpected  turn  of  luck ;  Shovel  strolled  down  Cornhill,  smiling 
pleasantly :  as  he  walked  he  tore  into  infinitesimal  fragments  the  apocry- 
phal letter  of  his  cousin.  "  Something  snatched  out.  of  the  fire  at  all 
events,  and  a  most  happy  thought  of  mine  it  was.  I  should  never  have 
got  the  half  for  them  if  I  had  thrown  them  on  the  market.  I  owed 
Hemprigge  one  for  that  Quito  gas  affair,  and  now  I  rather  think  I've  paid 
him  with  compound  interest.  If  I  have  not  weighted  him  with  a  cool 
60,OOOL,  my  name's  not  Tom  Shovel.  Nothing  like  those  fellows  who  are 
so  cocksure  of  themselves  for  trying  a  plant  on." 

Mr.  Shovel's  private  information  proved  as  good  as  Mr.  Hemprigge 
believed  when  he  made  his  bargain.  There  was  merely  a  misapprehension. 
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Next  day  "  Wheeler  "  stopped,  and  with  it  their  vast  works  all  over  the 
world,  and  among  the  wreck  and  ruin  sprang  up  a  thick  crop  of  suits  at 
law  laid  at  fabulous  sums  for  breaches  of  contract.  Mr.  Hemprigge's 
hasty  mental  calculation  on  his  latest  transaction  stood  somewhat  thus  : 
5,000/.  for  shares  +  600  x  901.  money  uncalled  =  59,000/.  of  total  loss. 
Bad  enough  truly,  and  yet  probably  by  no  means  the  very  worst.  Not 
being  in  the  secret  of  the  workings  of  Mr.  Shovel's  mind,  and  believing 
that  gentleman  had  dealt  throughout  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  left  him 
smarting  from  the  screw  he  had  so  remorselessly  turned,  Hemprigge  had 
no  doubt  his  interest  in  the  fallen  Company  was  likely  to  become  speedy 
matter  of  public  notoriety.  If  so,  farewell  to  his  lucrative  connection 
with  the  Credit  Foncier.  The  ungrateful  child  of  his  brain  would  un- 
questionably disown  its  parent,  and  thrust  him  penniless  and  creditless 
out  of  doors.  Mr.  Hemprigge  thought  of  Rifler  in  his  tranquil  home 
among  the  Swedish  pinewoods,  and  sighed.  He  opened  the  mighty  safe 
that  stood  in  the  corner  of  his  room  and  cheered  up  a  little.  There  was 
a  good  deal  there  capable  of  immediate  realization,  a  good  deal  more  quite 
worth  the  carrying  away,  and  then,  as  luck  would  have  it,  he  had  Sir 
Ralph  Palliser  and  Lord  Albert  Delacour  ready  to  his  hand  downstairs, 
willing  to  sign  him  cheques  to  any  amount.  That  night,  when  the  many 
shareholders  of  the  Credit  Foncier  laid  their  heads  on  pillows  more  or  less 
peaceful,  their  late  Manager  was  watching  the  lights  of  Folkestone  fading 
into  the  distance  from  the  decks  of  the  Boulogne  packet. 

Next  morning  saw  a  heavy  pay-day  for  the  Credit  Foncier;  no  arrange- 
ments to  meet  it  and  no  Managing  Director.  Messages  were  despatched 
to  his  rooms  in  town  and  box  in  the  country  ;  at  neither  'had  he  been  seen 
since  he  left  Lothbury  the  day  before.  His  colleagues,  hastily  summoned, 
were  in  despair.  They  could  only  guess  at  liabilities  which  a  succession 
of  pressing  applications  were  rapidly  disclosing  to  them,  and  while  they 
stood  and  waited,  rumour  was  busy  with  their  credit.  Mr.  Chubb's  ablest 
artists  were  called  in  to  tamper  with  their  own  master-piece,  while  the 
mingled  group  of  Directors,  as  they  sat  hungrily  watching  the  proceeding, 
might  have  reminded  one  of  a  promiscuous  circle  of  dogs  by  Landseer, 
from  Sir  Ralph  the  staghound  to  Budger  the  bull-terrier. 

Alas !  they  might  just  as  well  have  spared  themselves  the  time  and 
the  anxiety.  There  was  nearly  as  little  of  available  value  within  as 
they  found  at  their  accounts  in  the  three  establishments  they  banked 
with.  The  fiat  went  forth.  The  folding-doors  swung  to  with  a  groan 
on  their  massive  hinges,  and  in  the  palatial  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
the  light  of  other  days  faded  from  behind  the  bolted  shutters.  The 
Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of  Turkey  had  been  struck  more  prostrate 
than  its  Governor. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
TlfE    CROWS    AND    THE    EAGLE. 

HEN  he  started  from  Lon- 
don in  health  and  hope,  little 
could    Hugh     Childersleigh 
have  foreseen  that  the  hours 
of  his  Company  were  num- 
bered ;    that   he  should   be 
still  in  life,  and  yet  the  last 
of  all  concerned  in  it  to  hear 
of  its  untimely  end.     It  was 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Crop- 
per, of  Childersleighs,  to  his 
chief,  that,  anticipating  the 
London  journals,  announce! 
the  catastrophe  at  Killoden. 
Sir  Basil   heard  of  it  with 
utter   indifference ;    not  so, 
Purkiss  ;  and  no  wonder  in- 
deed.    That  gentleman,   to 
do  him  justice,  had  felt  his 
brother's  death,  yet  he  found  the  virtue  of  resignation  came  easily  to  him, 
as  he  reflected  how  all  was  ordered  for  the  best,  and  that  he  was  left  the 
eldest  and  only  son  of  his  wealthy  House.     He  sympathized  with  his 
father ;  but  personal  experience  told  him  sentimental  afflictions,  however 
deeply  they  cut,  are  not  the  strokes  that  leave  the  most  lasting  wounds  ; 
that  time  and  reason  bring  unfailing  salves  for  the  accidents  that  happen 
VOL.  xxii. — NO.  128.  7. 
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to  our  neighbours,  even  when  our  neighbours  are  our  nearest.  Yet  with  it 
all,  for  a  brief  space,  never  had  he  been  so  little  in  Lombard  Street  in 
spirit  since  the  day  when  he  first  seated  himself  on  a  stool  in  the  ancestral 
hive.  So  very  naturally  a  reaction  of  regret  for  wasted  time  had  set 
in,  and  he  longed  impatiently  for  the  moment  when  his  body  might  once 
more  be  reunited  to  his  soul,  and  return  like  it  to  the  City.  He  felt  his 
presence  at  Killoden  to  be  altogether  superfluous  ;  that  the  girls  could  do 
much  more  efficiently  all  he  was  supposed  to  be  there  for ;  and  in  feeling 
so,  no  doubt,  he  showed  his  accustomed  intelligence.  Then  came  Cropper's 
telegram  to  make  him  rue  more  bitterly  than  before  the  weakness  that 
had  made  so  extravagant  a  sacrifice  of  duty  to  feeling ;  to  make  him 
realize  how  relatively  light  had  been  the  sorrow  that  had  been  troubling 
them  of  late.  Now,  indeed,  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  misfortune, 
and  in  losing  what  makes  life  worth  the  having,  had  a  foretaste  of 
the  bitterness  of  death.  This  suspension  of  the  Credit  Foncier  meant — 
1st.  The  loss  of  a  heavy  sum  invested  in  its  shares.  2nd.  The  con- 
tingencies involved  in  probable  calls.  3rd.  The  imperilling  of  certain 
advances  made  recently  by  Childersleighs  upon  securities  that  might 
prove  inadequate  if  not  illusory.  And  4th.  The  closing  of  a  valuable 
account  that  had  promised  to  become  more  valuable  still.  Truly  troubles 
never  come  singly,  and  what  had  he  done  that,  with  his  unremitting 
attention  to  business,  he  should  be  victimized  wholesale  in  this  fashion  ? 
How  intensely  all  the  old  hate  came  back  for  the  sick  man  in  the  other 
room ! 

He  read  the  fatal  telegram  to  Sir  Basil,  and  the  old  man  simply 
observed,  "  Stopped  is  it  ?  Poor  Hugh !  " 

The  evidence  of  childish  feebleness,  of  the  utter  wreck  of  mind  and 
perversion  of  moral  sense,  came  more  home  to  his  son  than  anything  had 
done  yet;  but,  suppressing  an  irritation  surely  most  excusable,  he 
expatiated  on  all  it  involved  to  themselves.  The  old  man  only  raised  his 
head  listlessly  to  drop  his  eyes  on  the  lake  again,  and  murmured,  "Ah, 
well,  it  does  not  much  signify  now ;  but  perhaps,  Purkiss,  you  had  better 
leave  us — Cropper  may  want  yon." 

"I  should  think  so,  indeed.  It  would  have  been  better  I  had  left 
before,  or  never  come,"  muttered  Purkiss.  "  Well,  good-by,  sir;  there's 
no  time  to  be  lost,  and  I  shall  be  off  at  once." 

Sir  Basil  let  his  hand  be  lifted  and  shaken  without  the  faintest  pres- 
sure in  response ;  but  as  his  only  remaining  son  had  reached  the  door, 
he  started  up  and  called  him  back  to  throw  his  arm  affectionately 
over  his  shoulder. 

"  God  bless  you,  Purkiss,  if  we  should  never  see  each  other  again  ! 
Everything  seems  going  now,  and  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir — good-by,"  returned  Purkiss,  really  touched  for 
the  moment,  and  with  unusual  feeling. 

Maude  came  to  meet  him  as  he  descended  from  superintending  the 
packing  of  his  portmanteau. — 
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"Do  tell  me,  Purkiss,  what  does  all  this  mean:  the  telegram  and 
this  sudden  start  of  yours  ?  Surely,  my  t  father  must  be  wandering  when 
he  talks  of  the  stoppage  of  the  Credit  Foncier." 

"  Too  true,  Maude,  worse  luck  for  me.  A  disgraceful,  atrocious 
business;"  and  happy  to  find  an  interested  listener,  he  poured  out  his 
own  grievances  in  some  detail. 

"Poor  Hugh!"  sighed  his  sister,  when  he  had  done.  "What  a 
blow  this  may  be  to  him  in  his  present  state.  You'll  say  good-by  to 
him,  Purkiss,  won't  you  ?  God  knows  if  it  may  not  be  for  the  last  time ; 
but  I  greatly  fear  the  worst." 

"  No  such  luck,"  returned  her  brother,  with  a  look  of  frank  hatred 
that  made  her  start  back  from  him.  "  You  need  not  doubt,  Maude,  that 
he  will  be  spared  to  make  us  more  mischief  yet."  And  with  that  parting 
piece  of  comfort  Purkiss  was  gone. 

Although  still  very  weak,  before  the  arrival  of  these  unlucky  tidings 
Hugh  had  been  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Days  before,  he  had  regained 
his  consciousness,  but  he  had  lain  in  moody  silence,  only  returning  brief 
thanks  for  the  attentions  bestowed  on  him,  or  answering  to  inquiries  in 
curt  monosyllables.  He  seemed  the  helpless  prey  of  a  single  devouring 
thought.  He  had  never  made  the  most  distant  allusion  to  those  business 
matters  that  had  held  possession  of  his  mind,  until  the  doctors,  who  had, 
at  first,  given  strict  warning  against  any  reference  to  them,  began  to 
question  seriously  whether  it  might  not  be  better  and  wiser  to  try  them 
as  a  means  of  distraction.  It  was  his  great  vigour  of  constitution  that  gave 
him  his  best  chance  in  this  second  grapple  with  time,  that  buoyed  him 
up  when  a  weaker  man  must  have  gone  on  sinking  steadily ;  and  if  he 
could  only  be  recalled  to  some  of  his  old  objects  of  interest,  that  vigour 
might  be  rallied  actively  to  his  aid.  In  the  changed  circumstances,  the 
stimulant  they  had  thought  of  venturing  on  seemed  only  too  likely  to  be 
fatal. 

When  the  telegram  reached  Purkiss,  McAlpine,  who  had  been  keeping 
alternate  watches  with  Rushbrook  in  his  friend's  sick-room,  chanced 
to  be  at  his  own  home  at  Baragoil ;  Rushbrook  had  sent  it  on  to  him 
straight,  and  a  few  hours  saw  him  at  Killoden  en  route  for  London. 

"  I  had  just  time  to  take  you  on  my  way  to  the  train,  Miss 
Childer sleigh,"  he  said.  "  I  could  not  go  without  saying  good-by  to 
you  all,  having  a  word  with  Rushbrook,  and  one  other  look  at  Hugh, 
poor  fellow.  I  can  do  him  more  good  in  London  than  here,  and 
only  wish  for  his  sake  I  had  been  there  before.  I  fear  he  may  be 
badly  in  want  of  friends.  But  who  could  have  foreseen  all  this,  or 
even  guessed  that  that  black-hearted  little  scoundrel  Hemprigge  would 
have  played  the  mischief  with  us  in  this  way  ?  " 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  McAlpine  ;  you  are  right,  I  am  sure,  and  if  he  does 

want  a  friend  he  could  not  have  a  better  or  stauncher  one  than  you.     But 

you  say  nothing  of  your  own  loss,  and  that,  I  fear,  must  be  a  heavy  one  ?  " 

"  I  can  put  up  with  it  and  have  more  left  than  I  need.     It's  no  use 

7—2 
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crying  over  spilled  milk,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  moan  made  over  it, 
I  leave  it  to  my  nephew  Peter  McAlpine,  who  counts  on  my  succession 
I  don't  doubt.  And  remember,  until  you  hear  from  me,  not  a  word  about 
all  this  to  Hugh.  If  I  have  to  fetch  away  Rushbrook,  I'll  write  to  you  ; 
and  if  I  should  have  occasion  to  do  it,  I  shall  keep  nothing  back.  I  shall 
trust  to  you  to  act  as  you  think  best ;  I  know  I  cannot  trust  to  a  kinder 
heart  or  wiser  head.  Yet  this  business  makes  us  all  selfish,  and  I  am 
grieved  at  having  to  trouble  you  in  the  midst  of  your  heavier  sorrow." 

"We  must  not  neglect  the  living  for  the  dead,  Mr.  McAlpine.  My 
poor  brother  would  have  been  the  last  to  wish  me  to  sacrifice  his  dearest 
friend  to  his  memory." 

Her  tears  were  falling  fast,  and  McAlpine  drew  his  own  hand  across 
his-  eyes,  as  he  withdrew  from  the  room  to  take  a  hasty  farewell  to  the 
others.  Two  days  after  he  was  in  London  and  Lothbury.  What  a  change 
since  he  had  last  passed  these  mighty  portals,  and  crossed  that  spacious 
hall !  Now,  instead  of  the  doors  flung  open  to  all  comers,  one  of  the 
great  leaves  was  jealously  bolted,  and  the  other  vigilantly  guarded  against 
applicants  who  could  be  possibly  excluded.  The  giant  porter,  who,  to  his 
own  swelling  admiration,  was  wont  to  air  his  portly  figure  on  the  steps,  now, 
in  his  diminished  self-respect,  courted  the  cool  seclusion  of  the  interior ; 
was  short  to  incivility  in  his  answers,  and  suspiciously  opened  the  door  by 
inches,  for  parleys  or  the  passage  of  callers.  The  oi  TroXXot  of  these  were 
turned  over  to  the  heads  of  the  irresponsible  staff,  who  in  their  unaffected 
ignorance  and  the  utter  confusion  of  their  faculties,  gave  involuntarily 
diplomatic  replies  that  sent  away  the  anxious  inquirer  more  hopelessly 
puzzled  than  they  came.  The  council-room  had  become  a  chamber  of 
slow  torture  to  its  members  ;  the  great  council  board  was  garnished  with 
pale  and  gloomy  faces,  and  encircled  with  fevered  frames.  All  of  them 
had  been  victimized,  tricked  and  juggled.  All  alike  were  heavy  sufferers; 
some  of  the  poorer  and  less  sanguine  sat  cowering  beneath  the  threaten- 
ing form  and  glassy  stare  of  the  phantom  ruin.  Many  of  them  had 
pressing  business  calling  them  elsewhere,  and  the  sharp  lesson  they  were 
learning  told  them  how  little  trust  they  could  place  in  any  one  or  in  any- 
thing ;  yet  the  natural  anxiety  to  know  the  best  or  worst  of  this  held 
them  where  they  were.  In  the  gradations  of  misery  that  wrung  them, 
none  perhaps  suffered  more  intensely  than  Sir  Ealph  Palliser  ;  and  even 
the  stern  Muscovites,  whose  intrigues  he  had  so  often  detected  and 
baffled,  might  have  compassionated  the  luckless  diplomat.  As  cheque 
after  cheque  was  presented  to  him  for  acknowledgment,  carelessly  signed 
by  him  to  be  cashed  by  Hemprigge,  he  had  to  listen  at  peril  of  apoplexy 
to  language  that  a  week  before  would  have  seemed  blasphemous  outrage. 
Accusations  and  recriminations,  indeed,  flew  hither  and  thither  like  snow- 
balls in  a  street  fight ;  there  were  only  brief  suspensions  of  hostilities 
when  the  combatants,  by  one  consent,  concentrated  the  common  fire  on 
their  late  Governor  and  Managing  Director.  What  gave  an  honest  viru- 
lence to  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  was,  that  all  were  so  thoroughly 
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conscious  of  having  acted  uprightly,  and  being  the  deeply-wronged  victims 
of  circumstances.  They  had  endangered  their  character  and  credit,  as  well 
as  losing  their  money ;  yet  they  were  the  objects  of  abuse  and  menaces  of 
impeachment  to  the  fellow- sufferers  who  blustered  round  their  gates. 

Uprightly  as  the  directors  might  have  acted,  had  strict  justice  held 
the  scales,  the  verdict  perhaps  might  have  been  that  all  this  indignation 
and  abuse  was  only  their_honest  due.  We  are  apt  to  forget  there  are 
cases  when  omission  becomes  well-nigh  as  grave  a  crime  as  any  overt 
deed ;  when  inaction  and  indifference  are  the  most  flagrant  of  breaches  of 
confidence.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  man  is  innocent,  or  even  a 
commonplace  culprit,  who  devotes  to  the  business  he  undertakes  for 
other  people  the  amount  of  inattention  he  habitually  bestows  on  his  own. 
It  may  be  a  venial  offence  to  act  after  your  nature,  and  do  as  you  please 
with  your  own ;  but  it  becomes  something  like  moral  felony  when,  for  the 
sake  of  name  and  gain,  you  push  yourself  forward  into  the  office  of  trustee, 
and  then  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  money  whose  charge  you  have 
courted.  The  higher  your  position  the  greater  your  responsibility,  because 
the  more  fatal  the  advertisement  to  which  you  lend  your  name  ;  and  great 
is  the  fall  and  widespread  the  ruin  when  a  house  comes  down  that  has 
been  propped  by  men  of  unimpeachable  fame.  The  Directors  of  the  Credit 
Foncier  had  directed  nothing,  and  could  only  sit  tongue-tied  and  con- 
science-stricken when  asked  to  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

The  absent,  we  know,  are  always  in  the  wrong,  and  the  ceremonial  of 
the  scapegoat,  although  inaugurated  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  has 
been  extensively  popularized  among  Pagans  and  Christians  in  every  age. 
Hemprigge  had  placed  himself  in  the  meantime  beyond  the  reach  of  blows 
and  bruises ;  all  he  had  left  behind  him  was  what  character  he  had, 
and  there  was  small  satisfaction  in  abusing  that.  It  is  disheartening 
work  setting  yourself  to  blacken  a  blackamoor.  But  with  Hugh  Childers- 
leigh,  it  was  altogether  another  thing.  There  was  genuine  pleasure  in  pelt- 
ing the  man  who  had  stood  so  high  above  the  reach  of  evil  tongues,  and 
had  trodden  the  City  scarcely  splashed  by  its  mud.  The  veil  had  been  torn 
down  from  the  idol,  and  in  the  figure  they  had  blindly  adored  as  the  god  of 
fortune,  they  fancied  they  recognized  the  cloven  foot.  The  most  grovel- 
ling of  his  worshippers  were  the  most  vindictive  ;  and  it  was  the  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  loudest  in  his  praise  who  now  heaped  him  with 
charges  and  curses. 

"  Don't  tell  me !  "  shouted  one  of  them,  in  reply  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  dared  to  insinuate  that  Childersleigh  was  scarcely  likely  to  have 
courted  almost  certain  death  to  give  a  colour  to  his  absence  at  an  awkward 
time.  "Don't  tell  me!  There's  no  fathoming  the  dodges  of  a  fellow 
like  that.  When  men  like  Childersleigh  set  themselves  to  be  scoundrels, 
honest  people  haven't  a  chance ;  and  I  don't  say  Childersleigh  is  not 
clever — very  far  from  it.  To  do  him  justice,  he's  clever  enough,  and 
all  the  worse  for  us.  When  I  think  of  those  humbugging  speeches  of 
Ms — — " 
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"  But  is  he  a  scoundrel  ? — that's  just  the  question." 

"  Is  not  Hemprigge  a  scoundrel  ?  Answer  me  that.  You  don't  mean 
to  defend  him,  I  suppose." 

The  other  conceded  the  point  eagerly  and  cordially,  becoming  seriously 
uneasy  on  his  own  account :  for  his  interlocutor  was  six  feet  high  and  in 
the  humour  of  the  wounded  heast,  who  closes  its  teeth  on  anything 
within  its  reach  ;  and  his  menacing  indignation  seemed  not  unlikely  to 
take  a  personal  turn. 

"  Very  well,  then.  The  two  laid  their  heads  together  to  start  the 
company.  You  won't  deny  that,  I  fancy  ?  Have  they  not  gone  hand- 
and-glove  ever  since  ;  as  thick  as  the  thieves  they  are  ?  Has  not  Childers- 
leigh  all  these  years  been  quietly  pocketing  the  commissions  that  should 
have  gone  to  us,  or  to  the  reserve  fund,  at  any  rate  ?  Has  he  not  sold 
his  shares,  foreseeing  as  he  well  might,  what  was  to  happen  to  us, 
until  now  he  holds  fewer  than  I  do  ?  Is  it  not  his  ruinous  policy  Hem- 
prigge has  been  carrying  out  these  last  few  weeks — I  have  it  on  the  best 
authority,  from  one  of  the  Directors — until  at  last  he  has  landed  us  where 
we  are  ?  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  he  won't  go  halves  in  the  booty 
Hemprigge  has  bolted  with,  when  all  this  has  blown  over  and  we  have 
sat  quietly  down  with  our  empty  pockets.  Mark  my  words  :  this  accident 
is  a  plant,  and  the  illness  a  humbug  ;  and  when  it  suits  him,  he'll  rise  from 
his  bed  as  strong  as  you  or  I  at  this  moment ;  if  he  ever  was  down  on  it, 
that  is,  which  I  very  greatly  doubt.  Bah — h — h  !  I  know  him  ! ' '  and 
there  was  a  world  of  vindictiveness  in  the  brief  peroration  he  hissed  out. 

That  was  an  extreme  statement  of  the  case  against  Hugh,  but  its 
separate  articles  were  subscribed  to  very  generally  among  the  share- 
holders. They  had  been  robbed  and  many  of  them  ruined,  in  a  Company 
which  he  had  set  agoing  and  administered  with  almost  absolute  power ; 
and  he  could  scarcely  hope  for  either  consideration  or  justice  when  they 
brought  him  up  for  summary  judgment.  That  close  connection  with 
Hemprigge  he  had  so  heavily  reproached  himself  with  of  late — the  inti- 
macy that  had  existed  for  the  public  to  the  last,  although,  in  reality,  it 
had  been  long  before  brought  to  a  close — now  condemned  him  in  a  damn- 
ing complicity.  True,  few  of  the  shareholders  let  their  passion  so  far 
master  their  common  sense  as  to  pronounce  him  art  and  part  in  the 
Manager's  closing  crime;  but  in  their  condition  and, frame  of  mind,  it  was 
not  altogether  without  plausible  excuse  they  shrugged  their  shoulders  and 
talked  of  birds  of  a  feather. 

Acutely  as  all  this  must  have  stung  Hugh,  who,  even  in  the  first  wild 
rush  for  wealth  had  taken  scrupulous  care  of  his  honour,  and  even, 
according  to  his  light  and  conscience,  of  the  interests  of  those  who  trusted 
in  it,  yet  he  would  have  been  touched  far  more  deeply  by  the  despairing 
misery  of  those  who  said  the  least.  There  were  women  whose  lives  were 
ended,  so  far  as  any  comfort  in  this  world  went;  who  were  reduced 
to  beg  or  starve  out  the  weary  existence  his  ill-omened  enterprise  had 
poisoned  to  them.  There  were  half-pay  officers,  whose  hairs  were 
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thinning  and  whitening  visibly  with  the  cares  of  the  last  day  or  two,  who 
had  aged  as  suddenly  as  old  men  wakening  from  an  enchanted  sleep. 
They  had  lodged  in  his  hands  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  of  hard  service  and 
harder  privations.  Now  they  saw  themselves  dragged  out  of  the  quiet 
homes  they  had  retired  to  for  their  declining  years,  to  a  more  wearying 
campaign  than  any  they  had  fought  as  yet,  where  debts  and  duns  were 
to  keep  them  ceaselessly  on  the  alert.  They  sighed  over  the  lost  in- 
dependence his  promises  had  persuaded  them  to  part  with,  and  thought 
despondingly  of  the  helpless  families  for  whom  they  had  gambled  away 
their  substance.  Unused  to  trade,  and  without  a  chance  of  ever  winning 
back  what  they  had  lost,  to  them  insolvency  meant  intolerable  shame  and 
helpless  wretchedness.  The  worst  of  it  was,  they  could  not  know  the 
worst.  But  there  were  Job's  comforters  in  abundance  to  assure  them  that 
they  had  committed  themselves  to  inextinguishable  liabilities,  and  laid  in 
a  stock  of  money  troubles  that  would  see  them  comfortably  into  the  tomb. 
.  McAlpine  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  had  not  expected  to  find  his 
friend  Hugh  treated  very  tenderly  or  fairly  in  the  days  following  the 
crash.  But  even  McAlpine  was  taken  back  by  the  strength  and  virulence 
of  the  animus  excited  against  him.  In  his  own  religious  conviction  of 
Hugh's  high  sense  of  honour,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  great  estimation  in 
which  he  had  been  held,  he  had  never  fully  realized  how  speciously 
untoward  circumstances  could  be  made  to  tell  against  him  by  men  who 
felt  themselves  injured.  There  had  at  first  been  no  one  to  defend  him, 
and  judgment  had  gone  by  default ;  declaimers  on  the  popular  side  had 
had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  had  blackened  his  character  at  will.  Often 
McAlpine  was  tempted  to  renounce  in  despair  the  disheartening  task  of 
pleading  with  indignant  victims  to  reconsider  their  opinions.  With  the 
Directors,  indeed,  he  had  some  measure  of  success.  Most  of  them  were 
men  broken  into  losses  as  to  gains  ;  men  who  could  never  have  held 
their  own  with  the  world,  if  they  had  wasted  time  in  brooding  over  the 
irretrievable ;  who,  when  the  first  burst  of  rage  had  spent  itself,  were 
inclined  to  think  leniently  even  of  Hemprigge's  villany,  as  one  of  those 
elements  which  are  the  essence  of  speculation,  and  which  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  calculate  upon  or  to  provide  against.  They  were  induced,  on 
argument,  to  admit  Hugh's  honesty  absolutely,  and  to  confess  that 
perhaps  he  could  hardly  be  taxed  either  with  undue  imprudence  or  with 
negligence.  But,  after  all,  their  answer  amounted  to  this:  "It  was 
to  his  appropriating  the  exclusive  control  of  the  business  that  their 
disasters  were  mainly  due ;  that  now,  thanks  to  him,  it  had  become  every 
man  for  himself,  and  that  their  own  case  against  the  shareholders  was  far 
too  delicate  to  admit  of  their  hampering  it  with  the  defence  of  the 
very  individual  who  had  embarrassed  them." 

And  when  McAlpine  addressed  himself  to  influential  shareholders  out 
of  doors,  he  was  always  met  by  the  same  queries  :  "Has  he  not  had 
the  sole  management  of  everything  ?  Has  he  not  been  the  close  ally  of 
Hemprigge  ?  Has  he  not  been  steadily  getting  rid  of  his  shares  ?  " 
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It  seemed  clear  then,  that  his  fellow-Directors  would  be  only  too 
happy  if  Hugh  could  be  made  to  carry  off  all  the  sins  of  the  Board ;  while 
there  was  an  ominous  determination  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders  that 
he  should  not  be  suffered  to  retire  in  peace  to  the  wilderness.  McAlpine 
was  inclined  to  thank  heaven  that  his  friend  was  still  too  utterly  prostrate 
to  concern  himself  with  business  affairs,  and  wrote  a  faithful  and  very 
gloomy  account  of  the  situation  to  Rushbrook.  He  begged  him  to  lose 
no  time  in  returning  to  town,  and,  as  he  valued  his  cousin's  life,  to  see 
that  he  learned  nothing  of  the  stoppage  of  the  Company. 

Greatly  disturbed,  Rushbrook  hurried  back,  arriving  in  time  to  assist 
at  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  ruined  shareholders.  The  Directors' 
position  on  the  platform  was  nearly  as  perilous  as  that  of  the  independent 
candidate  on  an  Irish  hustings  ;  something  worse  than  that  of  a  mediaeval 
martyr  doing  penance  in  the  pillory.  Their  managing  man  was  the  only 
speaker  on  their  side  who  obtained  a  tolerably  uninterrupted  hearing,  and 
yet  seldom  was  speech  more  steadily  chorussed  by  heart-drawn  groans.  The 
sole  thing  that  seemed  to  come  out  tolerably  clearly  was,  that  up  to  the 
moment  of  Childersleigh's  departure,  the  Company  had  been  not  merely 
solvent,  but  highly  prosperous ;  that  its  embarrassments  were  likely  to 
arise  mainly  from  commitments  made  during  Hemprigge's  brief  tenure  of 
command,  commitments  so  mad,  on  terms  so  easy,  that  there  was  good 
reason  to  suspect  personal  considerations  and  handsome  douceurs  must 
have  influenced  him  in  acceding  to  them,  although  a  memorandum  in 
Childersleigh's  handwriting,  found  on  his  table,  seemed  to  prove  that 
some  of  the  most  important,  at  least,  had  been  contemplated  by  the 
Governor.  That  Hemprigge  had  also  misappropriated  cheques  and 
embezzled  money  wholesale  ;  but  that,  notwithstanding,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  securities  and  papers  he  had  carried  away,  many  of  them  apparently 
in  sheer  wantonness,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  Company  would 
have  tided  over  its  engagements.  So  it  was  clear  as  noonday,  their  ruin 
lay  at  Childersleigh's  door  and  no  one  else's. 

The  disappearance  of  documents,  and  the  absence  of  any  accurate 
information  as  to  those  which  had  been  really  abstracted,  complicated 
matters  so  awkwardly  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  reliable  estimate 
of  the  prospects  of  the  shareholders.  As  the  meeting  was  unofficial,  the 
official  liquidator  did  not  assist  at  it;  but  in  answer  to  reiterated  inquiries, 
the  Directors  were  driven  to  admit  that  a  call  was  inevitable,  although 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that  every  shilling  of  it,  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  paid-up  capital  as  well,  would  ultimately  be  returned  to 
the  shareholders. 

"Walker  !  "  was  the  uncourteous  commentary  of  a  vulgar  hard-faced 
man  in  a  front  seat ;  and  the  lugubrious  countenances  of  those  around 
him  seemed  to  express  universal  participation  in  his  incredulity. 

After  a  good  deal  of  desultory  speaking,  captious  questioning,  and 
most  unparliamentary  latitude  of  language,  our  old  acquaintance,  Dr.  Silke 
Reynardson,  obtained  the  ear  of  the  meeting.  From  the  outset  he  struck 
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a  high  moral  key,  as  beseemed  his  character  and  office.     He  spoke,  as  he 

said  himself,  much  more  in   sorrow  than  in  anger ;    yet  a  good  deal  of 

righteous  indignation  broke  out  in  the  course  of  his  vigorous  philippic, 

and  there  was  a  lurid  glare  in  his  eye,  that  reminded  one  rather  of  a 

Grand  Inquisitor  on  a  field-day  of  the  Holy  Office,  than   a   professed 

apostle  of  peace  and  good- will.     "  He  had  been  grieved  and  disappointed, 

where  he  had  trusted,  and,  he  might  say,  loved.      He,  for  one,   had 

believed  in  Mr.  Childersleigh  as  in  himself;  he  was  not  ashamed  to  stand 

there  and  tell  them  so  again,  as  he  had  told  them  so  before.     He  had 

trusted  his  capital  to  Mr.  Childersleigh,  and  where  was  that  capital  now  ? 

Gone  with  last  winter's  snow.     He  had  trusted  him  with  his  confidence, 

which  was  far  more,  and  what  of  that  ?     Convulsed  to  the  roots,  like  a 

sapling  in  the  clutch  of  the  tornado  ;  heaven  knew  he  felt  no  bitterness  to 

Mr.  Childersleigh,  yet  Mr.   Childersleigh   had   shaken   his   faith  in  his 

species,  and  he  knew  not  if  time  would  ever  restore  it.     He  did  not  envy 

the  feelings  of  the  man  who  had  a  crime  like  that  weighing  on  his  conscience. 

(Murmurs  of  admiration,  assent,  impatience,  and  cries  of  "  Question !  "  ) 

In  his  humble  judgment  that  seemed  strictly  the  question  ;  but,  if  they 

pleased,  he  would  come  to  what  they  might  think  the  point.     He  regarded 

it  as  a  moral  duty  to  their  fellow-creatures,  although  it  might  be  a  painful 

one  to  themselves,  to  record  formally  their  honest  detestation  of  their 

betrayer,  to  brand  him  as  a  terrible  warning  to  others.     He  felt  it  a  duty 

they  owed  their  Governor  as  their  neighbour,  to  compel  him  to  restitution, 

if  not  to   repentance.     That   terrible   memorandum   in   the   Governor's 

handwriting  was  a  deadly  piece  de  conviction,  but  he  would  prefer  not  to 

expatiate  upon  that. 

And  amid  cries  of  "  question  "  and  "  cut  it  short,"  he  wound  up  with 
a  resolution,  that  condemned  the  Governor  in  scathing  terms,  and 
authorised  a  committee  to  take  counsel's  opinion  on  the  liabilities,  civil  and 
criminal,  he  might  have  incurred  towards  the  Company. 

Rushbrook  and  Me  Alpine  made  a  gallant  fight  for  their  friend,  and 
were  backed  up  by  Marxby  and  Rolfganger.  The  two  former  solemnly 
asseverated  their  belief,  founded  on  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Governor's  handwriting,  that  the  memorandum  in  question  was  nothing 
but  a  forgery :  a  parting  shaft  of  malice  shot  by  Hemprigge ;  and 
their  evident  sincerity,  and  Rushbrook' s  rank,  had  perhaps  more  weight 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  the  temper  of  the  meeting.  Even 
Schwartzchild  came  to  their  help,  and  said  bluntly,  he  believed  Mr. 
Childersleigh  as  incapable  of  evil  intention,  as  he  was  himself.  In  the  end, 
the  Reverend  Doctor's  resolution  was  carried  indeed,  but  with  the  sub- 
stance greatly  modified,  and  the  terms  much  toned  down,  while  the 
allusion  to  "  criminal  "  liability  was  dropped  altogether.  Yet  after  all, 
and  as  it  stood,  could  Hugh  Childersleigh  have  had  the  faintest  fore- 
shadowing of  its  drift  three  years  before,  he  would  rather  have  let  Hem- 
prigge lead  him  to  the  stake,  than  carry  him  into  the  City. 

7—5 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
HOOKER  IN  THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

IT  may  be  a  bold  assertion,  and  yet  we  venture  to  say  that  no  one  of  all  the 
shareholders  of  the  Credit  Foncier  had  gone  into  such  transports  of  grief 
and  rage  over  Hemprigge's  disappearance  as  Hooker.  For  the  Manager  had 
comprehended  his  cherished  intimate  and  partner  in  the  unceremonious 
French  leave  he  had  taken  of  his  circle  of  acquaintance.  Hooker  had  been 
the  last  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  Hegira ;  he  had  struggled  bravely 
with  the  conviction,  even  -when  the  thief-proof  safe  under  Hemprigge's 
immediate  charge  was  discovered  to  be  empty.  He  suggested  the  dragging 
of  the  river  and  the  ornamental  waters  in  the  Parks,  but  the  official 
gentleman  on  whom  he  urged  the  undertaking  turned  deaf  ears  to  the 
suggestion.  He  advertised  at  his  own  expense  in  the  second  column  of 
The  Times,  in  terms  that  ought  to  have  flattered  the  missing  gentleman 
exceedingly,  and  responses  were  numerous,  but  wofully  wide  of  the  mark. 
All  the  time,  the  conviction  he  resisted,  kept  its  hold  upon  him — few  men 
had  had  better  opportunities  than  he  of  estimating  Hemprigge's  character 
—  and  at  last  it  mastered  him.  The  effect  was  terrible.  Between 
long  outbursts  of  fury  he  reposed  himself  utterly  exhausted  in  sullen 
despair  ;  one  and  the  other  chequered  by  what  looked  not  unlike  touches 
of  genuine  grief.  How  changed  from  that  grave,  composed  major- 
domo  of  Miss  Childer sleigh,  who  had  slipped  catlike  through  a  life  as 
smooth  as  himself.  How  different  from  the  prosperous  City  gentleman, 
who  had  been  sunning  his  declining  years  in  the  smiles  of  fortune ; 
with  a  heart  that  grew  more  buoyant  as  the  gold  weighed  heavier  in  his 
purse.  City  friendships  are  apt  to  dissolve  themselves  in  adversity  ;  but 
few  of  the  ruined  stood  so  utterly  alone  as  Hooker.  He  had  cast  off  his 
old  acquaintances,  and  his  newer  ones  fell  away  from  him.  Now  Hemprigge 
was  gone,  his  guide,  his  philosopher  ;  his  only  intimate  and  confidant ;  the 
link  that  bound  him  to  high  City  life  ;  and  Silke  Reynardson's  trust  in 
things  in  general  had  never  been  more  shaken  by  Hugh  Childersleigh, 
than  Hooker's  by  this  desertion  of  Hemprigge.  He  raved  out  his 
sorrows  to  any  one  who  would  consent  to  barter  purposeless  lamentations 
with  him ;  yet  there  was  a  method  in  the  madness  of  his  rage  ;  and 
often  he  would  nearly  choke  himself  as  he  violently  thrust  back  something 
that  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  its  way  out.  Habit  constrained  him  to 
keep  the  one  secret  of  his  mysterious  connection  with  Hemprigge.  Nature 
was  pressing  him  to  shriek  it  aloud  on  the  housetops. 

In  circumstances  like  these,  it  was  natural  his  mind  should  revert 
mournfully  to  those  peaceful  days  of  Harley  Street,  when  the  sharp 
practice,  if  sharp  practice  there  were,  was  all  on  one  side,  and  he  had  no 
reason  to  keep  on  his  guard  against  the  people  he  dealt  with.  "How 
seldom  are  we  rightly  thankful  for  our  many  mercies,"  he  murmured 
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esntentiously,  as  he  remembered  the  superb  indifference  with  which  Miss 
Childersleigh  signed,  without  a  comment,  the  cheques  he  asked  for.  He 
had  left  that  peaceful  paradise  to  fall  among  the  thieves  of  the  City,  and 
in  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  had  been  pillaged  of  the  pickings  of  a  long  life- 
time. "  They  are  all  birds  of  a  feather:  every  one  of  them  tarred  with 
the  same  brush,"  he  reflected  sadly,  as  he  revolved  his  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  City  men ;  he  longed  to  be  once  more  in  contact  with 
unimpeachable  character — to  find  a  professional  man  to  whom  he  could 
bare  his  aching  heart,  without  the  fear  of  having  capital  made  of  his 
confidences. 

The  train  of  his  thoughts  and  the  turn  of  his  feelings  not  unnaturally 
floated  him  to  his  late  mistress's  trusted  man  of  business.  We  have  lost 
sight  of  Mr.  Rivington,  because  Mr.  Rivington  has  remained  a  simple 
spectator  of  the  events  of  our  story.  He  had  been  far  from  an  uninterested 
one,  however.  He  had  looked  on,  marvelling  at  Hugh's  success  ;  perhaps 
not  altogether  free  from  twinges  of  jealousy,  at  seeing  himself  utterly  out- 
stripped in  the  great  race  for  fortune  by  a  man  whose  earlier  career  had 
demoralized  rather  than  trained  him  for  it.  But,  although  he  had  seen 
something  of  retributive  justice  in  the  speculator's  collapse,  he  had  been 
unfeignedly  grieved  by  it  all  the  same,  and  had  read  with  real  concern 
the  on  dlts  paragraphed  on  the  subject ;  the  reports  of  the  meeting  of  the 
shareholders,  and  the  one-sided  statements  and  attacks  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Rivington  was  seated  one  day  in  his  chambers,  when  a  clerk  laid 
a  card  by  his  desk.  "  Mr.  Hooker — Hooker — who  is  Mr.  Hooker  ? 
Ah  !  yes.  I  think  I  remember.  What  is  he  like,  Wicks  <*  elderly  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  elderly  man  :  seems  most  anxious  to  see  you." 

"  You  may  ask  him  to  walk  up  then  ;  "  and  it  was  indeed  his  old 
acquaintance  who  entered,  but  very  much  more  humble,  not  to  say  sneaking 
in  manner,  than  the  day  when  he  had  superciliously  rejected  the  lawyer's 
gratuitous  advice  against  investing  in  the  Credit  Foncier  of  Turkey. 

"  Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Hooker,"  said  Mr.  Rivington,  undemonstratively. 
Latterly,  and  before  he  had  lost  sight  of  him,  he  had  come  to  regard  with 
considerable  suspicion  Miss  Childersleigh' s  man  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Hooker  took  a  chair  in  silence,  and  sighed. 

"May  I  ask  your  business  ?"  said  the  other  impatiently,  after  waiting 
a  few  seconds.  "  Excuse  me,  but  mine  is  rather  pressing." 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Rivington,"  broke  out  the  other  in  a  burst  of  feeling. 
"  It's  changed  days  with  me  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last, 
sir.  If  I  had  only  listened  to  you  about  that  accursed  Credit  Foncier ! 
Ah,  our  best  hopes  are  mortal  as  well  as  ourselves,  but  what  would  Miss 
Childersleigh  have  said  if  she  had  been  spared  to  see  this  day  ?  " 

"  Most  likely  she  would  have  said  with  me,  that  you  did  an  exceedingly 
foolish  thing  when  you  risked  your  money  in  Credit  Foncier  shares.  If 
you  have  lost  by  it,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  you  have 
left  yourself  enough  to  live  on." 

"  If  I  have  lost  by  it !     If  I  have  lost  money  !    Oh,  Mr.  Rivington  ! " 
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and  Hooker,  in  a  convulsion  of  sobs  and  pathos  that  shook  himself  and 
his  chair,  communicated  to  the  lawyer  his  own  private  chapter  of  City  life. 
Rivington  listened  to  him  with  a  contempt  and  impatience  that 
changed  to  interest,  if  not  to  sympathy  as  the  story  went  on.  At  first  he 
heard  with  incredulity  of  the  speaker's  intimate  relations  with  Hemprigge, 
but  the  answers  to  questions  judiciously  interposed  in  the  way  of  cross- 
examination  gave  him  every  reason  to  accept  the  narrative  as  being  true 
in  the  main,  astounding  as  it  was. 

He  heard  it  to  the  end,  and  then  remarked,  "A  most  unfortunate 
chapter  of  accidents  indeed,  although  unluckily  not  a  very  uncommon 
one.  But,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Hooker,  it  is  not  the  people  whose  reckless 
dealings  have  wrought  all  this  misery  who  are  the  most  to  be  pitied. 
What,  in  heaven's  name,  did  a  man  like  you,  who  had  passed  his  life 
cleaning  spoons  and  forks,  mean  by  dabbling  in  stocks  and  shares  ?  "  he 
demanded  of  a  sudden,  savagely.  "  But  may  I  ask,"  he  went  on, 
resuming  his  cold  manner,  "  why  you  should  have  come  to  me  ?  My 
business  does  not  lie  in  the  insolvent  courts,  and  I  need  hardly  point  out 
to  a  man  of  your  intelligence  that  that  is  the  obvious  way  out  of  your 
embarrassments." 

"  Whatever  is  to  be  done,  sir  ?  "  urged  Hooker  imploringly.  "  Do 
have  pity  upon  me  and  take  me  up  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  If  you  only 
knew  those  scoundrels  in  the  City,  as  I  do,  you  could  not  have  the  heart 
to  leave  me  among  them.  And  surely  you  might  manage  to  save  me 
a  trifle.  In  a  great  many  of  the  transactions  I  do  not  figure  at  all.  It 
was  all — well,  it  was  all  Hemprigge,  sir — the  best  part  of  my  shares  are 
standing  in  his  name  now." 

Bivington's  face  did  not  soften  in  the  least,  and  Hooker  could  not 
read  a  touch  of  compassion  in  the  abstracted  features.  The  lawyer, 
although  looking  hard  at  him,  was  thinking  of  others,  thinking  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  use  the  man  to  help  Childersleigh  and  a  number  of 
innocent  shareholders  out  of  their  troubles — to  trace  and  recover  the 
valuable  property  Hemprigge  had  carried  off. 

"  You  are  in  a  very  bad  way,  Mr.  Hooker,  and  your  concern  in  the 
Credit  Foncier  of  Turkey  alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  a  beggar  of 
you.  If  you  had  never  scorched  a  finger  anywhere  else,  you  would  only  have 
the  choice  between  starvation  and  service,  and  I  candidly  tell  you,  your 
doings  out  of  place  are  scarcely  likely  to  recommend  you  to  a  new  one." 
Could  Hooker  have  believed  he  should  have  lived  to  hear  such  language 
held  to  him  and  yet  should  sit  and  listen  to  it  quietly  !  "  You  certainly  have 
no  reason  to  thank  your  friend,  Mr.  Hemprigge,"  Mr.  Rivington  proceeded. 

"My  friend,  Mr.  Hemprigge!"  burst  out  Hooker,  emphasizing  the 
"  friend  "  and  the  "  Mr."  "  Oh,  Mr.  Rivington,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all." 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Hooker  ;  personally  I  no  more  care  to  hear  what 
you  may  have  done  in  the  past,  than  I  am  interested  to  know  what 
becomes  of  you  in  the  future.  For  the  sake  of  my  old  friend,  and  your 
late  mistress,  I  am  willing  to  take  you  up,  so  far  as  I  can  do  so  honestly ; 
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but  if  I  do  take  your  case  in  hand,  it  shall  only  be  on  condition  of 
your  being  perfectly  frank  and  outspoken.  Of  course  I  see  there's  some 
strange  bond  between  you  and  this  Hemprigge,  something  more  than  that 
very  distant  relationship  you  told  me  of  when,  much  against  my  inclina- 
tion, Miss  Childersleigh  persuaded  me  to  have  him  articled  in  this  office. 
So  make  up  your  mind  at  once,"  he  added,  pulling  out  his  watch. 
"  Will  you  tell  me  all,  or  leave  the  room  and  let  me  go  on  with  my 
work  ?  " 

"  It  must  come  out  at  last,"  exclaimed  Hooker  desperately,  "  or  I 
shall  burst  with  it,  and  perhaps — who  knows  ? — it  may  be  a  comfort  telling 
it.  It  comes  hard,  to  be  sure,  parting  with  a  secret  you  have  kept  well- 
nigh  for  forty  years,  but  where's  the  use  of  keeping  it  now, — where's  the 
use  of  keeping  it  now  ?  It's  little  I  guessed  what  was  to  make  me  bring  it 
out  at  the  last." 

Mr.  Rivington  sat  looking  curiously  at  him.  Hooker's  contortions 
would  have  been  ridiculous,  had  his  anguish  not  been  so  evidently 
genuine.  You  might  have  set  him  down  for  a  demoniac  who  was  having 
the  devil  that  possessed  him  torn  out  by  some  potent  spell. 

When  his  words  did  come  they  came  with  a  rush.  "  He's  my  boy, 
sir,  my  own  boy,  Mr.  Rivington ;  him  I  was  so  proud  of.  If  I  dis- 
owned him  all  the  best  of  my  days  it  was  only  that  I  might  see  him 
a,  gentleman  before  I  died,  and,  curse  him,  this  is  the  way  he  takes 
to  pay  me  back." 

Now  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  imparting  his  griefs  to  another, 
what  with  spite  at  the  manner  in  which  the  worthy  son  had  left  his 
parent  in  the  lurch,  what  with  disappointed  hopes,  wounded  pride,  and 
some  more  real  paternal  feeling,  Hooker  might  have  gone  on  indefinitely. 
But  Rivington  stopped  him  unceremoniously.  "  In  short,  you  brought 
him  up  to  deceive  every  one  else,  and  he  ended  by  practising  your  own 
lessons  on  you.  Well,  if  I  believe  this  strange  story  of  yours,  it  is  only 
because  it  seems  the  most  reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  a  clever 
scoundrel  like  him  making  a  confederate  of  a  man  like  you." 

"  You  may  believe  it,  sir,  I  do  assure  you."  And  Hooker  waiving 
the  insult,  and  anxious  to  secure  himself  a  support  in  his  trouble,  took 
up  his  autobiography  some  eight- and- thirty  years  before,  and  as  far  as 
Hemprigge  was  concerned  in  it,  brought  it  down  to  the  present  time. 
When  a  comparatively  young  man,  he  had  fyeen  promoted  to  the  post  of 
chief  butler  with  the  rich  Mr.  Childersleigh — old  Miss  Childersleigh' s 
father.  Gifted  with  social  accomplishments  of  a  very  high  order,  he  had 
mixed  in  general  society,  so  far  as  his  domestic  engagements  admitted. 
His  insinuating  manners  and  easy  conversational  powers  made  him  a 
universal  favourite  with  the  fair  sex,  and  suggested  naturally  the  idea  of 
improving  his  rising  fortunes  by  marriage — to  cut  his  long  tale  as 
short  as  Mr.  Rivington  unsuccessfully  tried  to  do,  he  centred  his  prudent 
affections  on  Mrs.  Hemprigge,  a  comely  widow  lady,  tenant  of  the 
"  Marquis  of  Anglesea  "  public-house,  wooed  and  won  her. 
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"  But  why  not  go  and  live  with  your  wife ;  why  make  a  mystery  of 
your  marriage  ?  "  inquired  Rivington,  veiy  naturally. 

"  Mrs.  Hooker  was  rich,  but  she  liked  being  mistress  in  her  own 
house,  and  I  was  well  off  where  I  was,  and  thought  I  should  be  more 
my  own  master  in  the  meantime,  if  I  continued  head-servant  to 
Mr.  Childersleigh.  It  was  a  good  place,  and  we  were  both  prudent,  and 
agreed  that  things  had  better  remain  as  they  were  for  the  time,  and  they 
would  not  have  done  that  long  had  Mr.  Childersleigh  got  wind  of  the 
wedding.  Then  we  had  a  boy,  and  his  mother  died.  Ah,  she  was  a 
prudent  woman,"  interpolated  the  widower,  grinding  his  teeth  at  the 
reminiscence.  "  The  goodwill  and  the  lease  of  the  premises  were  to  be 
sold,  and  the  price,  with  all  her  property  strictly  settled  on  the  child,  and 
left  in  trust  to  a  brother  of  her  own.  That  was  how  she  treated  me,  sir;  I 
who  had  thrown  over  a  dozen  of  others  for  her ;  and,  of  course,  after 
that  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on  keeping  my  secret,  and  standing 
by  the  Childersleighs.  The  boy  grew  up  so  sharp  that  even  his  uncle 
said  we  had  better  make  him  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman.  Said  I, 
'  If  we  could  only  get  him  into  Mr.  Rivington's,  his  fortune  would  be 
made,'  and  I  worked  it  with  Miss  Childersleigh,  and  got  her  to  interest 
herself  in  him." 

"  Exactly  so  ;  and  when  I  made  up  my  mind  to  part  with  him?"  said 
Mr.  Rivington,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  He  had  his  own  money,  and  I  had  laid  by  a  good  bit  as  well. 
Oh,  Lord,  Mr.  Rivington,  only  to  think  of  that,  and  what's  come  of  it 
now  !  Well,  I  had  often  thought  I  could  do  better  with  my  savings  than 
lending  them  on  houses  and  such  like,  and  he  was  a  clever  lad,  that  the 
gentlemen  had  come  to  take  notice  of  while  he  was  with  you.  So  we 
set  him  up  in  business.  Of  course,  after  that,  he  cared  less  than  ever  to 
have  it  known  his  father  was  in  service." 

"In  short,  you  brought  him  up  a  liar,  and  made  a  usurer  of  him  at 
four-and-twenty.  "Well,  I  know  the  rest,  and  I  must  say  I  don't 
greatly  wonder  at  it.  What  have  you  heard  of  him  since  he  left  ? 
Rivington  asked  abruptly. 

"  Since  he  left,  sir  ?  "  stammered  Hooker.  He  had  heard  then  :  that 
was  what  Rivington  wanted  to  find  out. 

"  He  would  write  you  naturally,  you  know.  He  might  prefer  saying 
nothing  about  his  intentions  before  he  had  got  clear  away,  but  once  gone  he 
could  have  no  reason  for  not  opening  communications  ;  on  the  contrary, 
you  might  be  very  useful  to  him  in  many  ways.  Now,  Mr.  Hooker,  if  I 
have  taken  you  up,  it  is  out  of  no  particular  respect  or  regard  for  you  I 
need  hardly  say,  but  I  shall  tell  you  my  opinion  of  your  case.  It  is  very 
possible  that,  as  you  say,  the  bulk  of  your  shares  in  those  broken  com- 
panies may  be  registered  in  your  son's  name,  but  then  you  are  involved 
over  head  and  ears  with  the  Credit  Foncier.  When  the  creditors  claim 
their  own,  it  will  go  very  hard  with  you,  my  worthy  friend." 

Hooker  groaned  assent. 
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"It  is  clearly  your  policy,  then,  to  conciliate  the  liquidators  of  the 
Credit  Foncier  if  you  can,  and  I  need  not  say  they  would  have  cause  to 
be  grateful  to  the  man  who  should  be  the  means  of  restoring  them  the 
property  your  son  has  stolen.  Indeed,  merely  in  your  quality  as  a 
shareholder,  restitution  would  make  no  slight  difference  to  yourself.  I 
don't  do  Mr.  Hemprigge — I  shall  still  call  him  so — the  injustice  to 
suppose  you  can  persuade  him  to  give  up  anything  he  can  put  to  use,  but 
they  tell  me  he  has  carried  off  much  that  is  absolutely  worthless  to  him, 
although  of  the  last  importance  to  the  Company." 

Hooker  shook  his  head  despondingly.  "  You  don't  know  him  as 
I  do,  Mr.  Rivington.  He  liked  money  well,  it  is  true,  but  in  my  soul 
I  believe  he  hated  Mr.  Childersleigh  more.  He's  sometimes  nearly 
broken  my  heart  with  his  foolishness  that  way,  sir,  and  it  was  to  spite 
Mr.  Childersleigh,  and  nothing  else,  he's  carried  them  away,  you  may 
depend  upon  it." 

"Business  jealousies  doubtless,  and  very  natural  feelings  too — in 
him,"  remarked  Rlvington,  not  specially  curious  as  to  the  hidden  springs 
of  Hemprigge's  heart,  so  long  as  he  knew  its  general  course  of  feeling. 
"  Well,  but  you  can  write  him  that  Mr.  Childersleigh  is  dying,  can't  you  ? 
He  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse  I  hear,  and  I'm  afraid  it's  only  too 
near  the  truth  to  be  much  of  a  falsehood.  If  it  were,  the  telling  it  need 
not  sit  very  heavy  on  your  conscience.  I  don't  ask  where  your  son  is  ; 
he  fancies  himself  pretty  safe,  I  don't  doubt,  or  he  would  not  have 
compromised  himself  by  writing.  But  what  I  should  strongly  recom- 
mend you  is  the  communicating  with  him  before  you  see  me  again. 
Believe  me,"  he  added  significantly,  "that  in  the  circumstances  it  will 
be  much  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for  yourself ;  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
add  anything  to  that  argument.  Good-morning.  You  may. go." 

Not  another  word  could  Mr.  Hooker  obtain  from  his  old  acquaintance 
and  new  man  of  business,  so  he  withdrew  himself  to  meditate  on  the 
counsels  he  had  received,  to  moralize  upon  filial  ingratitude,  and  to 
speculate  on  the  precarious  chance  of  recalling  his  prodigal  son  to  a 
sense  of  filial  duty,  and  persuading  him  to  give  up  his  vengeance  for  any 
one's  advantage  but  his  own. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

CURE  OR 


FEW  men  could  boast  of  more  "  friends  "  than  Childersleigh,  and  it  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  be  candidly  and  universally  canvassed 
and  criticized  in  the  hour  of  his  calamity.  He  had  been  a  man  of  the 
clubs  as  well  as  the  city,  and  his  name  was  as  familiar  in  western  as  in 
eastern  circles.  An  extraordinary  number  of  his  West  End  acquaintances 
had  followed  him  into  the  Credit  Foncier  ;  so  he  was  brought  up  nearly 
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as  often  for  discussion  at  Lights'  and  Doodles',  as  at  the  Tresham.  The 
several  Boresbys  of  these  establishments  had  made  it  their  special  business 
to  clear  up  matters  to  the  bottom,  and  as  no  men  could  see  deeper 
into  mud,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  communicate  a  variety  of  mar- 
vellous facts,  which,  if  occasionally  inharmonious  or  even  contradic- 
tory, at  least  left  little  to  be  desired  in  point  of  detail.  The  cm-rent  of 
feeling  set  so  strongly  against  the  fallen  lords  of  limited  liability,  that 
there  was  slight  chance  of  stemming  it ;  woe  to  the  man  who  by  fault , 
or  misfortune  was  swept  from  his  perch  ;  he  had  small  hope  indeed  of 
recovering  his  footing.  Childersleigh  doing  nothing  to  help  himself 
had  been  caught  in  the  wildest  of  the  rush,  and  those  of  his  intimates 
and  near  relations  who  came  to  his  help,  were  labouring  with  heavy 
hearts  at  dragging  him  back  from  the  general  ostracism  he  was  being 
hurried  to. 

No  one  busied  himself  more  untiringly  at  the  kindly  work  than 
Barrington,  and  it  had  not  wanted  Rushbrook's  intercession  to  induce  Lord 
Hestercombe  to  lend  his  countenance  to  his  unfortunate  nephew.  As 
may  be  imagined,  his  lordship,  silenced  so  long  by  Hugh's  brilliant  suc- 
cess, now  denounced  his  idea  of  mixing  himself  up  in  business  matters 
in  more  unmeasured  terms  than  before,  and  expressed  his  heartfelt 
indignation  at  the  heir  of  his  house  and  honours  being  compromised  in 
those  unholy  schemes.  But  Rushbrook  submitted  that  he  might  be 
supposed  to  have  arrived  himself  at  years  of  discretion,  and  did  his 
cousin  ample  justice,  and  Lord  Hestercombe  was  too  honest  not  to  be 
discriminating  in  his  anger,  and  too  worldly  wise  not  to  confine  his  strong 
opinions  to  his  own  family  circle.  While  blaming  Hugh  for  the  first  ill- 
considered  step,  he  scouted  contemptuously  all  imputations  on  his 
subsequent  conduct,  and  imperiously  declared  everywhere  he  would  answer 
for  his  honour  as  his  own.  He  was  a  valuable  ally,  but  with  all  the 
weight  he  naturally  attached  to  the  utterance  of  his  own  sentiments,  he 
felt  that  scandal  was  silenced  only  in  his  presence ;  he  lived  and  moved 
about  in  a  morbid  suspicion  that  its  thousand  tongues  were  whispering 
everywhere  around  him.  He  felt  it  humiliation  to  have  to  descend  to  the 
role  of  advocate  in  such  a  cause  ;  the  calumnies  he  refuted,  baseless  as 
they  were,  implied  dishonour  to  himself  as  to  his  client. 

"  I  can  see  no  end  to  all  this,"  he  remarked  one  day  gloomily  to  his 
son.  "  I  shall  discharge  my  duty  while  I  can ;  and  very  hard  it  is  that 
you  two  headstrong  young  men  should  have  forced  such  a  duty  upon  me. 
I  have  not  even  the  comfort  of  thinking  I  do  Hugh  any  good  ;  every  day, 
in  fact,  I  am  more  convinced  that  no  one  can  help  him  but  himself; 
and  if  he  cannot  show  himself  soon,  I  greatly  fear  it  will  be  too  late  even 
for  that." 

"Your  support  is  invaluable  to  him,"  returned  Rushbrook.  "But  I 
quite  agree  with  you,  he  is  the  best  man  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and  his 
very  showing  himself  would  do  more  good  than  anything  any  of  us  can 
say  for  him.  Besides,"  he  added  gravely,  "  I  own  his  state  alarms  me, 
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and  I  hear  that  the  doctors  talk  of  him  much  less  hopefully  than  they 
did.  Knowing  his  old  strength  of  body  and  mind,  I  firmly  believe  a  fresh 
shock  that  would  interest  him,  however  painfully,  might  be  the  best 
medicine  they  could  use.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  if  his  honour  should 
suffer  through  our  consideration  for  his  life,  so  far  from  thanking  us,  he 
would  never  forgive  us." 

"  I  believe  he  would  not,  and  he  would  be  right  too,"  said  his  lord- 
ship approvingly.  "  Violent  diseases  require  violent  treatment  ;  and  in 
the  circumstances,  and  as  his  nearest  of  kin,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  the 
responsibility  on  ourselves." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  run  down  to  Killoden,  and  break  this  to  him." 

"I  cannot  say  I  see  the  slightest  necessity  for  your  doing  so.  I 
think  you  may  very  well  leave  it  to  the  ladies  and  the  medical  men 
between  them.  By  the  way,  who  is  your  correspondent  there, — Sir  Basil  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  Sir  Basil  is  nearly  as  incapable  of  writing  a  letter 
as  Hugh.  Miss  Childersleigh  acts  generally  as  his  amanuensis." 

"An  invaluable  one,  I  am  sure  she  must  be,"  observed  his  lordship 
drily.  "  At  least,  she  seems  to  keep  you  most  regularly  informed  of 
everything  that  goes  on." 

"I  exacted  a  promise  that  she  should  write  daily,  before  I  would 
consent  to  leave,  although  in  the  circumstances  I  am  quite  sure  she  would 
have  felt  it  her  duty  to  do  so  in  any  case,"  replied  Lord  Rushbrook,  in 
a  tone  which  his  father  knew  well  was  a  favourite  with  him  when  he  dis- 
liked a  subject,  or  wished  to  discourage  it.  It  gave  strength  to  suspicions 
that  had  been  floating  about  of  late  in  the  Hestercombe  household,  and 
left  the  Earl  with  food  for  very  mingled  meditation.  On  the  one  hand, 
his  son's  steadfast  reluctance  to  matrimony  had  been  a  long-standing 
sorrow  to  him ;  on  the  other,  he  was  far  from  being  prepared  to  welcome 
with  unmixed  satisfaction  Sir  Basil  Childersleigh' s  daughter  as  his 
daughter-in-law.  But  he  understood  his  son  well  enough  to  be  aware 
that  he  would  make  any  question  of  the  sort  a  strictly  personal  one  ;  and 
more  likely  than  not,  resent  paternal  interference  by  flying  full  in  the 
face  of  it.  So,  whether  the  Earl's  reflections  were  pleasant  or  the  reverse, 
at  least  he  was  spared  the  anxiety  of  nicely  weighing  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  with  any  idea  of  deciding  on  a  course  of  action. 

Meanwhile  Hugh  had  been  slowly  regaining  his  bodily  strength. 
Although  able  to  leave  his  room,  he  seldom  availed  himself  of  the  privi- 
lege, but  rather  clung  to  it  as  a  sanctuary  where  he  could  indulge  undis- 
turbed in  the  luxury  of  brooding  thought.  His  mind  seemed  oppressed 
rather  than  actually  crushed,  loaded  with  a  single  absorbing  idea  that  left 
room  for  no  others  to  circulate.  The  shock  that  had  shaken  his  nervous 
system  had  stamped  his  kinsman's  dying  look  upon  his  brain,  and, 
waking  or  sleeping,  it  was  ever  present  to  him.  Although  never 
starting  any  subject  of  conversation,  he  answered  any  remarks  per- 
fectly rationally  and  collectedly,  but  frequently  they  had  to  be  repeated 
twice  ;  and  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  with  an  obvious  effort,  and  it  was 
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an  evident  relief  to  relapse  again  into  abstraction.  The  sight  of  Lucy 
appeared  to  awaken  in  their  vividness  the  horrors  that  haunted  him. 
There  was  a  sense  of  increased  suffering  in  the  very  tenderness  with 
which  he  regarded  her  that  pained  her  inexpressibly,  especially  when 
he  would  turn  away,  after  a  time,  as  if  recollection  became  insup- 
portable. Occasionally  he  would  take  up  a  book,  and  let  his  eyes  run 
vacantly  down  the  pages ;  but  they  kept  newspapers  carefully  out  of  his 
sight,  and  he  never  asked  either  for  them  or  for  his  letters.  In  short,  he 
existed  spectre-haunted,  in  an  unnatural  world  of  his  own  ;  and  the 
doctors  were  at  their  wits'  end  as  to  the  means  of  bringing  him  back  to 
his  every-day  life. 

Eushbrook's  letter  reached  Killoden  to  confirm  them  in  the  decision 
they  had  been  hesitating  over. 

"I  am  far  from  saying  we  do  not  incur  a  certain  risk,"  said  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves  in  their  Relations  to  the  Body, 
to  Miss  Childersleigh,  "  but  we  have  only  a  choice  of  evils,  and  my  hopes 
greatly  predominate  over  my  fears.  Fortunately  Providence  has  bestowed 
on  the  patient  a  constitution  of  iron,  and  had  not  the  moral  shock  of  the 
accident  for  some  reason  I  cannot  pretend  to  fathom,  been  so  tremendous, 
he  must  have  thrown  off  its  worse  effects  long  before  now.  Unluckily 
the  prolonged  immersion  in  his  fevered  state,  the  exhaustion,  the  excite- 
ment, one  thing  or  another  leading  on  to  pleurisy  and  brain-fever  of  most 
aggravated  type,  the  whole  acting  on  a  system  in  a  state  of  utter 
collapse,  have  given  the  graver  diseases  all  their  own  way  for  the  time. 
Now  the  vital  energies  are  recruiting  themselves,  and  he  visibly  gains 
power  every  day ;  the  mind  is  perfectly  sound,  although  the  persistency 
with  which  it  directs  itself  to  one  particular  point  amounts  to  mono- 
mania. Yet,  as  I  trust,  that  very  persistency  will  temper  the  stimulant 
we  intend  to  apply,  and  deaden  the  force  of  the  blow  we  propose  to 
deal.  It  is  altogether  a  most  singular  case,  Miss  Childersleigh,  and  the 
experiment  will  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  one." 

Maude  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  share  the  physician's  professional 
enthusiasm,  and  she  was  troubling  herself,  moreover,  as  to  how  the 
experiment  had  best  be  made.  Their  common  sorrows  had  drawn  her 
and  Lucy  more  closely  together  than  ever.  She  knew  or  guessed  all,  or 
nearly  all,  that  Lucy  had  to  tell,  and  in  her  secret  heart  wished  Lucy 
could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  charge  herself  with  the  task.  But 
Lucy's  lover  had  never  spoken,  and  the  barrier  circumstances  had  raised 
between  them  she  dared  not  approach,  especially  when  there  was  ground 
so  delicate  to  be  trodden  beyond. 

"  Lord  Kushbrook's  last  letter  contains  very  much  what  we  want  him 
to  know,  Miss  Childersleigh,  does  it  not?"  proceeded  the  medical  man; 
"  perhaps  you  could  hardly  do  better  than  read  it  to  him." 

Maude  looked  doubtful  and  blushed  slightly.  "  There  are  parts  of 
it,  allusions  to  Mr.  Childersleigh' s  state  of  mind,"  she  explained  hastily, 
"  that  put  it  quite  out  of  the  question,  I  am  afraid." 
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"  Ah,  very  likely,"  returned  the  other.  "Although,  after  all,  I  am 
not  sure  that  would  greatly  signify.  But  at  least  you  can  make  the 
letter  the  excuse  for  broaching  the  subject.  It  may  be  safer,  perhaps,  to 
feel  your  way  at  first,  but  I  believe  it  will  take  the  truth,  and  all  the 
truth,  to  interest,  not  to  say  shock  him." 

The  doctor  was  right ;  and  Hugh  heard,  with  perfect  unconcern, 
that  Rushbrook  had  sent  them  unpleasant  news  about  the  Credit  Foncier. 
He  did  not  even  trouble  himself  to  inquire  their  purport. 

"I  am  grieved  to  tell  you  Mr.  Hemprigge  has  disappeared,"  said 
Maude. 

"  Ah !  Hemprigge's  gone,  is  he  ?  " 

"And  carried  away  a  great  deal  of  money  and  valuable  property 
belonging  to  the  Company." 

"  Money  and  property  !  " 

"And  ruined  the  Credit  Foncier." 

"  Ruined  the  Credit  Foncier  !  "  echoed  Hugh,  with  a  faint  flicker  of 
interest  at  last.  "  Well,  there  are  worse  things  than  ruin,"  he  resumed, 
after  a  pause,  and  relapsed  dreamily  into  his  old  listless  attitude. 

Maude  waited  anxiously.  He  seemed  already  to  have  utterly  dis- 
missed the  subject.  She  breathed  fast,  mustered  up  all  her  resolution, 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  The  touch  arrested  his  attention,  and  he 
looked  at  her  almost  inquisitively. 

"  Hugh,  you  must  listen  to  me  for  the  sake  of  him  we  both  lament, 
for  the  sake  of  my  dead  brother." 

He  gave  a  shudder,  and  half-turned  away ;  but  there  was  a  gleam  of 
his  old  energy  as  if  he  made  an  effort  to  struggle  with  himself,  when  he 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  said,  "  Go  on,  Maude,  I  hear  you." 

"Your  friends  were  urgent  for  you  to  be  in  London,  Hugh,  to  meet 
the  accusations  of  your  enemies.  People  have  been  taking  advantage  of 
your  illness  to  say  all  sorts  of  cruel  and  false  things.  I  know,"  she 
went  on,  looking  steadily  into  his  eyes, — "  I  know  you  have  something 
very  different  on  your  mind,  but  they  are  attacking  your  honour,  and 
your  duty  calls  you  to  defend  it — duty  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  living. 
You  have  to  clear  your  name  and  poor  George's  name.  You  must  rouse 
yourself,  Hugh,  and  go  at  once ;  it  is  his  sister  who  tells  you  so." 

Hugh  looked  at  her  as  one  struggling  hard  with  himself ;  as  if  he  were 
too  much  busied  in  recalling  reluctant  thoughts,  to  have  more  than  a 
half-sense  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  were  working  in  him. 
Intelligence  and  interest  were  lightening  up  in  his  eyes  like  the  sun 
thinning  a  morning  mist.  He  rose  at  last,  and  took  her  hand  in  his,  as 
he  said,  calmly,  "  I  feel  I  ought  to  thank  you,  Maude,  and  to-morrow  I 
shall.  Are  there  no  letters  for  me  ?  " 

"  Many  of  them;  but  all  this  has  happened  since  they  were  written." 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  have  them  sent  to  my  room,  and  the  latest 
newspapers.  I  daresay  I  may  stay  there  for  the  evening ;  I  have  my  ideas 
to  collect,  and  so  very  much  to  think  of." 
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"  But  you  must  be  careful,  Hugh  ;  you  must  not  over-exert  yourself," 
she  said,  anxiously. 

"You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  over-interesting  myself  in  these 
matters  now.  But,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  duty,  and  they  must  be  looked 
into.  If  your  father  should  ask  for  me,  tell  him  what  occupies  me,  and — 
give  my  love  to  Lucy,"  he  added,  stopping  to  leave  that  message  as  he 
reached  the  door. 

The  doctor  heard  the  result  of  the  experiment  with  satisfaction, 
although  it  was  not  altogether  unmixed  with  anxiety. 

"  One  can  scarcely  tell  how  his  brain  may  have  stood  all  it  has  gone 
through,  or  how  he  may  take  all  this  new  trouble  and  worry  when  he  is 
left  alone  with  them.  And  next  morning  when  he  heard  that  Mr. 
Childersleigh  had  risen  and  intended  breakfasting  downstairs,  he  warned 
the  ladies  to  be  a  little  late  of  appearing,  and  hurried  below  to  receive 
him  in  the  breakfast-room.  "When  Hugh  entered  it,  there  was  a  heavy 
cloud  on  his  brow  indeed,  but  his  eye  was  as  clear  and  his  step  as 
firm  as  they  had  ever  been.  After  answering  a  matter-of-course  inquiry 
about  his  health,  and  cordially  thanking  the  doctor  for  his  attentions,  he 
turned  eagerly  to  examine  the  morning  papers  that  were  lying  on  the 
table.  The  doctor,  expecting  every  moment  the  advent  of  the  breakfast 
or  the  ladies,  pressed  with  somewhat  awkward  abruptness  a  question  or 
two  on  his  late  patient,  anxious  as  he  was  to  form  a  diagnosis  of  his 
present  condition.  Hugh  answered  the  first  quietly,  the  second  with  some 
impatience,  and  at  the  third  rested  the  hand  that  held  the  paper  on  the 
table  and  looked  the  doctor  hard  in  the  face. 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  he  said.  "  If  you  will  not  ask  me  frankly 
what  you  desire  to  know,  I  may  as  well  help  you  to  the  point,  and 
answer  your  question  by  anticipation.  I  can  assure  you  that,  thanks  to 
your  skill  and  care,  I  am  perfectly  convalescent,  and  to  restore  brain  and 
body  to  their  normal  condition,  they  only  want  the  exercise  they  are 
likely  to  have  forthwith.  Good-morning,  Miss  Winter,"  he  went  on,  as 
that  young  lady  entered  the  room,  and  the  lingering  touch  before  he 
released  her  fingers  gave  a  meaning  to  the  simple  words  and  would  have 
told  her,  without  looking  in  his  face,  that  in  the  night  he  had  found  his 
way  round  the  pillar  of  cloud  that  had  floated  between  them  yesterday. 
Her  face  glowed  all  over  with  a  sudden  flush  of  happiness,  to  be  followed 
quickly  by  a  twinge  of  recollection  and  remorse,  as  shading  her  eyes  from 
the  sun  she  hastily  turned  away  to  pull  down  the  blind. 

"  One  thing  is  clear,  from  what  you  tell  me,  of  your  father's  state," 
said  Hugh  to  Maude  ;  he  was  talking  with  the  two  girls  after  breakfast. 
"  One  thing  is  clear.  He  must  be  removed  from  Killoden  at  once.  Say 
what  you  please ;  tell  him  that  I  want  travelling- companions.  I  had 
intended  leaving  you  to-day,  but  I  can  put  off  my  journey,  and  we  can  all 
start  to-morrow." 

"  You  ought  to  travel  by  easy  stages,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  anxious 
to  be  gone." 
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"  Twenty-four  hours  less  or  more  is  of  little  consequence,  and  even 
if  I  suffered  something  by  the  delay,  I  owe  Sir  Basil  more  than  that." 
He  smiled  mournfully,  and  took  a  stride  across  the  room.  "As  for  me 
I  am  stronger  than  ever.  Once  fairly  on  your  way  I  shall  leave  you  with 
an  easy  mind  and  continue  mine  with  Sams.  But  my  own  feelings  tell 
me  too  well  that  this  is  no  place  for  Sir  Basil,  and  if  you  lose  this 
opportunity  you  may  find  it  hard  to  move  him  afterwards." 

Maude  left  the  room  to  see  her  father,  and  Hugh  and  Lucy  were 
alone.  He  looked  round  at  her  to  catch  her  eyes  stealing  a  glance  at  his 
through  their  long  lashes.  He  crossed  over  and  sat  down  beside  her  on 
the  sofa. 

"  The  last  time  we  sat  together,  if  our  lips  were  silent,  our  eyes  were 
eloquent,  and  when  we  stepped  into  that  unhappy  boat,  on  my  honour 
and  conscience,  Lucy,  I  felt  our  hearts  plighted  for  life." 

Lucy  trembled,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Had  it  not  been  so,  this  would  be  no  time  to  speak  of  love,  but 
we  are  betrothed ;  and  to  put  our  common  thought  in  words  is  only 
an  act  of  duty  and  justice.  In  those  last  moments,"  he  went  on,  "  before 
the  boat  went  down  and  left  us  battling  with  death,  I  saw  much  that,  in  my 
selfish  thoughtlessness,  I  had  never  guessed,  and,  as  I  hope  for  salvation, 
I  hold  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  us  but  little  compared  to  what,  in  his 
unpretending  self-forgetfnlness,  he  must  have  done  and  suffered  before.  If 
he  had  lived  I  know  not  when  I  could  have  claimed  your  promise  to  be  my 
wife  ;  that  the  time  would  have  come  I  do  not  doubt,  for  assuredly  he 
would  have  conquered  in  a  struggle  of  generosity.  But  more  than  any- 
thing else  I  thought  of  this  last  night,  and  knowing  him,  as  I  have  come 
to  know  him,  and  while  we  are  both  looking  over  the  waters  where  he 
lies,  I  still  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.  I  do  not  talk  of  marriage  now  or 
soon ;  it  is  no  time  for  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage  ;  but  Sir  Basil's 
health  is  breaking,  and  it  is  but  right  that  the  man  who  is  your  future 
husband  by  a  pledge  so  solemn  as  any  ever  spoken  by  words,  should 
assure  his  wife  that  her  home  is  waiting  her." 

"  You  are  always  generous,  forgetting  yourself  for  me  at  a  time  like 
this,"  murmured  Lucy. 

"  I  could  laugh,  if  I  were  in  the  humour  for  laughing.  No,  by  heaven, 
dearest,  I  am  not  so  unselfish.  Through  illness  and  trouble,  through  an 
actual  agony  at  the  loss  of  poor  George  that  nearly  shook  my  reason,  I 
have  felt  you  growing  into  my  nature,  and  blotting  everything  else  out  of 
my  future,  as  for  long  you  have  blended  yourself  with  my  life,  and  in- 
fluenced my  thoughts  and  all  my  actions.  I  long  to  assure  myself  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the  prize  I  count  on,  to  have  you  to  brace  me 
for  the  wearing  battle  I  must  fight  out  for  the  sake  of  my  honour  over 
trifles  that  have  lost  their  value  to  me." 

"  And  you  have  come  to  dream  I  can  do  all  this  for  you  ?  "  said  Lucy, 
looking  up  at  him,  and  smiling  and  stealing  her  hand  into  his.  The  two 
were  so  lost  to  the  world  around  them  that  Maude,  opening  the  window 
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from  the  verandah,  stepped  into  the  room  unseen  and  unheard.  At 
her  too  precipitate  attempt  to  retreat  unnoticed  as  she  had  come,  Lucy 
raised  her  head,  gave  a  little  startled  cry,  and  then  called  her  back. 
"Oh,  don't  go;  Mr.  Childer sleigh,  you  must  tell  her  all.  What  can 
you  think,  Maude,  at  such  a  time  ?" 

'•'  That  one  needs  love  most  in  the  midst  of  sorrow ;  and  no  one 
knows  better  than  I  how  deep  your  grief  has  been.  I  made  her  mine, 
you  know,  Hugh  ;  and  now  I  give  her  you.  I  think  you  are  beginning 
to  be  worthy  of  her,  and  there  is  no  living  man  I  would  be  less 
jealous  of." 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

SALVORS  AND  WKECKEES. 

HUGH  had  forced  himself  to  London,  to  enter  on  a  new  phase  of  exist- 
ence and  garner  novel  and  painful  experiences.  He  shrank  back  from 
the  world  ;  and  yet,  to  vindicate  himself,  he  must  plunge  again  into  its 
very  vortex.  He  had  been  inclined  to  turn  from  money-making  and  its 
drudgery  in  the  very  flood  of  his  prosperity,  and  now  he  had  to  set 
himself  to  the  cheerless  work  of  dredging  up  his  good  name  from  among 
its  dregs.  He  had  been  courted  as  a  man  of  pleasure  and  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  now  he  had  to  leave  the  full  blaze  of  sunshine  for  the  shadow. 
He  would  have  welcomed  the  latter  change  as  a  relief  could  he  have 
hoped  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  but  he  had  been  a  more  than  nine-days'  subject 
of  the  town  gossip,  and  yet  his  affair  still  held  its  own  among  more  recent 
scandals.  Men  who,  when  he  met  them  last,  had  distinguished  him  at 
the  length  of  a  street,  who  had  been  set  up  for  the  afternoon  by  a  shake 
of  his  hand,  and  descended  to]  positive  meanness  for  his  arm,  bustled 
by  with  a  bow  distant  or  familial',  and  turned  to  whisper  of  him  when 
they  had  passed,  according  to  their  several  casts  of  mind  and  standards 
of  morals. 

"  Childersleigh,  you  know,"  with  a  half-admiring  chuckle.  "Mon- 
strous clever  fellow  he  is  ;  let  in  those  City  men  so  tremendously  in  that 
Turkish  Company — ay,  and  a  good  number  of  the  knowing  ones  at  the 
west  as  well.  He's  not  particular,  Childersleigh  is  not ;  and  they  say  he 
has  landed  a  good  half-million." 

Or,  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head,  "  The  notorious  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh. Black  business,  I  fear,  although  nobody  quite  knows  the  demerits 
of  it.  What  is  certain  is,  that  his  great  Company  is  ruined,  and  he  is 
rich." 

No  one  precisely  cut  him.  He  had  position,  connection,  a  ready 
tongue,  and  the  grand  manner  which  goes  further,  perhaps,  in  imposing 
on  society  than  anything  else,  and  he  remained  formidable,  even  in  his 
fall.  The  holy  Yehme  of  society  might  condemn  him,  but  sentence 
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remained  in  suspense,  and  no  individual  cared  to  charge  himself  with  its 
execution  on  the  dangerous  child  of  the  ban. 

His  reception  was  not  uncordial  at  the  establishment  in  Lothbury. 
There,  indeed,  his  autocracy  was  at  an  end,  and  his  throne  filled  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Auditt,  head  partner  of  the  great  firm  of  Auditt,  Auditt 
and  Co. — at  least,  in  the  moments  that  munificently-fee'd  gentleman 
coald  spare  to  the  Credit  Foncier  from  the  multiplicity  of  his  other 
engagements.  If  Mr.  Childersleigh  had  been  twice  the  scoundrel  the 
more  rabid  shareholders  asserted  him  to  be,  Mr.  Auditt  would  still  have 
hailed  an  assistance  that  promised  to  lighten  so  materially  his  own 
labours  and  responsibilities.  Childer sleigh's  ability,  at  least,  was  beyond 
all  impeachment ;  his  gift  of  grappling  with  complications,  of  seizing  and 
knotting  up  threads  impalpable  to  dimmer  eyes  and  less  sensitive  fingers, 
amounted  to  genius.  Above  all,  he  was  the  very  man  to  fathom  Hem- 
prigge  and  the  mystery  of  his  dealings  ;  and  Hemprigge  and  his  defalca- 
tions were  the  fatally  disturbing  element  in  the  reports  the  liquidator  and 
his  coadjutors  were  to  submit  to  the  shareholders.  So,  although  Hugh's 
management  and  consequent  liability  were  at  that  moment  referred  for 
the  opinion  of  counsel  by  his  late  constituents,  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
murmurs  of  his  more  inveterate  critics,  no  overt  steps  were  taken  to 
exclude  him  from  the  premises  he  had  ruled  till  lately  with  nearly  absolute 
sway. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  impressions  or  suspicions  with  which 
Mr.  Auditt  met  Mr.  Childersleigh,  the  liquidator's  experience  soon 
told  him  the  Governor  was  perfectly  single-minded  in  his  anxiety  for 
searching  investigation ;  and  that  the  consequent  presumption  was  he 
must  be  spotless  in  conscience.  Clever  as  the  Governor  might  be,  had 
there  been  anything  he  wished  kept  dark,  his  entire  absence  of  reserve 
would  be  too  perilous  a  game  to  hazard  with  so  practised  a  commercial 
detective  as  Auditt.  So,  even  while  they  loaded  him  with  abuse,  the  ruined 
shareholders  found  their  account  in  the  talents  of  their  late  chief.  Where 
his  fellow-directors  were  relatively,  and  the  liquidator  profoundly,  ignorant, 
Childersleigh  was  thoroughly  at  home.  When  he  applied  his  shoulder, 
wheels  that  had  appeared  hopelessly  locked  set  themselves  in  motion, 
and  the  pace  gradually  became  frightful  to  a  man  accustomed  as  Auditt 
was,  to  see  companies  roll  ponderously  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
with  the  maximum  of  friction  interest  and  ignorance  could  bring  to  bear. 
The  respectable  accountant  found,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  his 
own  action  was  likely  to  be  most  unprofitably  and  unprofessionally  acce- 
lerated ;  and  the  feeling  of  joy  with  which  he  had  accepted  Hugh's 
help  soon  toned  itself  down  to  melancholy.  But  he  was  conscious  his 
regrets  came  too  late,  and  resigned  himself  like  a  sensible  man.  Hugh 
was  still  a  considerable  shareholder,  and  the  ex-Governor  to  boot ;  it  was 
by  the  liquidator's  consent  he  had  been  suffered  to  get  a  finger  in  the 
pie ;  now  that  he  had  thrust  in  his  whole  hand,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
withdraw  it  without  a  scene  and  a  scandal.  Besides,  there  was  an  abun- 
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dance  of  as  bad  fish  left  in  the  sea  as  had  come  out  of  it  yet ;  the  City,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  troubles,  and  already 
Auditt's  firm  had  twice  as  much  business  in  hand  or  in  prospect  as  it 
could  even  undertake  to  perform. 

It  was  with  intense  and  renewed  effort,  that  each  time  he  returned 
to  the  task,  Hugh  succeeded  in  directing  his  mind  to  business  matters. 
Gradually,  however,  they  began  to  gain  upon  his  thoughts,  and  to  hold 
a  place  there.  There  was  a  certain  mournful  fascination  in  treading 
among  the  wrecks  of  all  those  promising  schemes  he  had  elaborated  with  a 
care  so  thoughtful ;  and  although  he  had  lost  much  of  his  interest  in 
them  while  they  seemed  to  stand  strong  and  firm,  he  found  it  come  back 
now  that  they  lay  in  hopeless  ruin.  It  was  the  feeling  of  a  father 
who  finds  painful  pleasure  in  giving  a  decent  burial  to  the  children  he  had 
once  loved  dearly  and  been  since  estranged  from.  Yet  it  was  cheerless 
work  all  the  while,  and  with  his  sad  reflections  mingled  no  little  self- 
reproach.  It  was  so  clear  the  flourishing  business  he  had  created  might 
have  gone  on  flourishing :  that  nothing  had  been  wanting  to  it  but 
honest  management,  and  that  its  downfall  would  only  have  been  possible 
to  a  man  so  trusted  as  Hemprigge  in  times  of  feverish  distrust.  So  far, 
the  shareholders  had  reason  with  them.  It  was  his  absence  that  had  ruined 
them,  and  he  found  little  comfort  in  the  thought  that  it  had  brought 
more  misery  to  himself  than  to  any  of  the  rest.  As  he  had  virtually 
superseded  and  ignored  the  Board  they  had  chosen,  it  was  his  plain  duty 
iu  times  so  ominous  to  have  continued  at  his  post  in  person,  when  his 
subordinate  was  a  man  he  distrusted  so  absolutely  as  Hemprigge.  The 
more  this  conviction  grew  on  him,  the  more  his  naturally  high  spirit 
humbled  itself,  and  he  could  labour  at  his  dispiriting  task  with  a  patient 
resolution  that,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  sense  of  outrage,  and  blood 
flushing  and  boiling  with  indignation,  would  have  made  impossible  to  him. 
He  supported  the  reproaches  of  irritated  shareholders  with  a  composed 
dignity  that  disarmed  them  for  the  time  and  softened  them  for  the  future. 
If  the  glow  of  resentment  rose  to  his  cheek  when  the  language  that  had  been 
held  of  him  came  back  to  his  mind,  yet  in  his  severe  self-condemnation 
he  felt  he  could  almost  forgive  the  speakers  and  writers.  All  the  time  he 
was  borne  up  by  the  confidence  with  which  he  counted  on  seeing  his 
reputation  cleared  from  every  shade  of  blame  ;  his  mind  was  shaping  the 
course  he  had  to  follow  in  the  last  resort ;  and,  looking  forward  to  a 
peaceful  retirement  after  his  troubles,  he  swore  to  himself  that  his  fame 
should  be  publicly  washed  as  spotless  as  Lucy  Winter's  before  he  claimed 
her  as  his  bride. 

His  indignant  and  explicit  denial  of  the  authorship  of  the  memorandum 
found  among  Hemprigge's  papers  had  acquitted  him  to  the  intelligence 
of  all  candid  men.  It  ought,  consequently,  to  have  relieved  him  from 
the  imputation  of  having  instigated  the  more  mischievous  transactions  of 
the  Company,  were  it  not  so  much  more  easy  to  refute  a  charge  than  to 
obliterate  its  consequences.  But,  meantime,  Mr.  Hooker,  while  labouring 
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in  his  own  interests,  had  been  doing  him,  as  well  as  the  Company, 
excellent  service.  That  worthy  gentleman,  indeed,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Rivington,  had  in  his  pocket  a  touching  letter  from 
his  self- banished  son.  In  it,  Hemprigge — we  must  still  call  him  so — 
ui'ged  that  it  was  necessity,  and  a  golden  opportunity  before  a  heavy 
pay-day,  which  had  impelled  him  to  a  flight  so  sudden,  that  he  could  not 
gratify  his  affections  by  taking  tender  leaye  of  his  honoured  parent.  He 
had  feared  their  mutual  feelings  might  have  been  too  much  for  them, 
possibly  even  hurried  them  into  deplorable  and  irreparable  excesses ; 
and  when  he  took,  reluctantly,  that  luxury  of  precautions  towards  placing 
himself  and  his  abstracted  treasures  beyond  the  chance  of  successful 
pursuit,  he  felt  he  only  acted  upon  those  safe  principles  which  Hooker  had 
carefully  instilled  into  him  through  life.  Then  addressing  himself  to  his 
correspondent's  sound  sense  and  worldly  wisdom,  he  suggested,  in  short, 
that  bygones  should  be  bygones,  reminding  his  father  that  he  had 
secured  the  means  of  rewarding  any  services  that  might  be  rendered  him. 
He  wound  up  by  noting  certain  points  in  which  he  felt  accurate  information 
to  be  very  desirable,  and,  in  a  postscript,  inquired  anxiously  after 
Childersleigh,  remarking,  regretfully,  that  had  his  death  occurred  a  little 
sooner,  it  would  have  saved  the  Company  a  great  deal  of  loss,  and  the 
writer  the  trouble  of  encumbering  himself  with  a  great  many  documents 
intrinsically  valueless. 

Upon  that  hint  and  Mr.  Eivington's,  after  mature  reflection,  and 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  Mr.  Hooker  wrote.  He  rested  lightly  and 
tenderly  on  the  culprit's  misdeeds,  although  he  shed  some  natural  tears 
over  the  fall  of  that  son  of  the  morning,  to  whose  sparkling  apotheosis  he 
had  looked  for  the  lightening  of  his  declining  days.  He  lamented  in 
him  the  victim  of  circumstances  rather  than  of  social  suicide,  and  admitted 
that,  all  those  unhappy  circumstances  considered,  he  might- have  guided 
his  conduct  and  conscience  by  the  light  of  reason.  Then  imitating  his 
correspondent,  and  turning  to  the  practical,  he  supplied  him,  to  the  best 
of  his  means,  with  the  information  he  had  requested,  assured  him  he 
might  still  rely  on  the  paternal  affection  and  devotion  in  time  to  come, 
and  finally,  expatiating  on  his  own  forlorn  and  utterly  desolate  lot, 
appealed  to  his  son's  interests,  as  well  as  filial  piety,  to  secure  to  him  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

Distrusting,  perhaps,  that  son's  generosity,  or  misdoubting  the  value 
of  the  services  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  render  him,  his  letter  had 
its  postscript 'too  : 

"  Poor  Mr.  Childersleigh  is  no  more.  He  sank  gradually,  and  ex- 
pired peacefully  at  Sir  Basil's  place  in  Scotland.  Whatever  your  feelings 
may  have  been,  my  dear  boy,  let  me  entreat  of  you  to  bury  them  in  his 
tomb.  His  death  makes  the  papers  you  allude  to  more  worthless  to  you 
than  ever,  which  will  be  doubtless  annoying,  but  we  must  look  for  trials 
in  this  life,  and  remember  that  restoring  them  will  make  the  chase  less 
hot  after  you,  while  it  may  be  very  helpful  to  me  in  arranging  terms  with 
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the  liquidators.  So  I  implore  of  you  to  let  me  have  them,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  I  am  happy  to  show  you  how  to  be  of  real  service  to 
me  without  injuring  yourself." 

Fortunately  for  all  parties,  Hemprigge  saw  the  matter  in  the  light  in 
which  the  wary  Hooker  had  placed  it,  and  moved  perhaps  by  the  unex- 
pectedly forgiving  tone  of  the  father  he  had  wronged,  lost  no  time  in 
gladdening  the  old  man's  heart  by  transmitting  him  much  of  the  missing 
property.  The  result  was  the  recovery  by  the  Credit  Foncier  of  a  quantity 
of  bonds  and  scrip  that  materially  brightened  its  prospects.  Brought  face 
to  face  with  the  liquidators  by  Mr.  Rivington's  interposition,  Hooker's 
demeanour  had  been  abjectly  conciliatory ;  he  had  wept  bitter  tears  over 
the  unworthy  son  by  whose  conduct  he  had  been  one  of  the  heaviest 
sufferers  ;  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  tardy  repentance  should  have 
been  followed  by  partial  atonement,  and  that  he,  Hooker,  had  been  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  the  human  instrument  of  retrieving  so 
much  valuable  property  for  his  fellow-shareholders.  At  first  he  solemnly 
averred  his  ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  erring  son,  who,  as 
he  pertinently  remarked,  was  far  too  clever  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  any 
one  to  denounce  him — far  less  of  a  man  with  his  own  well-known  rectitude 
of  principle.  The  first  letter  that  had  come  to  hand,  had  borne  a  French 
postmark,  that  was  all  he  could  tell ;  and  unluckily  he  had  torn  it  to 
shreds  in  a  natural  transport  of  grief  and  indignation.  The  packet  he 
had  had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  them,  with  its  accompanying  note, 
had  been  left  anonymously  at  his  lodgings,  and  the  paper  which  had  en- 
veloped it  was  much  at  their  service.  And  to  this  strange  story  he 
adhered,  until  his  constancy  was  shaken  by  threats  of  avenging  justice, 
and  assurances  that  only  the  fullest  confession  of  all  he  knew  could 
extricate  him  from  a  dangerously  false  position.  If  he  had  nothing  to  tell, 
so  much  the  worse  for  him.  If  he  had,  the  liquidators  might  possibly  be 
prevailed  on,  in  the  interests  of  the  Company,  so  far  to  blink  their  strict 
duty  as  not  merely  to  overlook  his  fault,  but  to  consider  his  services. 
Thus  painfully  assailed,  his  reticence  gave  way.  In  a  burst  of  grief  he 
entreated  them  to  deal  gently  by  a  fond  parent,  who  had  been  tempted 
to  shield  an  erring  child ;  lamented,  with  apparently  genuine  feeling,  that 
he  really,  at  his  son's  suggestion,  had  destroyed  the  letters  he  had 
received,  but  protested  solemnly  that  the  last  had  been  written  from 
Seville,  and  declaring  the  writer's  intention  of  forthwith  quitting  Spain; 
had  given  no  further  clue  to  his  intentions.  With  this  the  inquisitors  were 
constrained  to  be  content,  and  it  was  agreed  to  direct  a  flying  party  from 
Scotland  Yard  on  the  traces  of  the  missing  one.  The  proceeding  was 
absolutely  de  rigucur  for  the  satisfaction  of  troublesome  shareholders, 
but  no  one  felt  over- sanguine  as  to  the  running  into  a  fox  who  had 
got  so  well  away,  when  the  scent  was  so  cold,  the  earth  he  might  head 
for  so  doubtful,  and  when  the  necessity  of  invoking  the  cumbrous 
intervention  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  help  of  justice  made  the  ground 
so  holding. 
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On  examination  of  the  recovered  securities,  the  liquidator  expressed 
himself  hopeful — and  the  remark  was  meant  for  the  directors,  not  the 
shareholders,  which  gave  it  a  very  different  significance — that  a  single 
moderate  call  might  be  made  to  suffice  for  the  more  pressing  claims, 
while  the  others  might  run  off  as  assets  realized  themselves ;  and  that, 
ultimately,  there  might  even  be  a  something  to  return.  Childersleigh's 
investigation  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  thus,  bad  as  things 
were,  they  were  likely  to  be  greatly  better  than  had  been  guessed  at  first. 
At  the  impending  meeting  there  would  be  what  might  be  considered  an 
agreeable  .surprise  in  store  for  the  shareholders,  which  it  might  be  hoped 
would  soothe  them  into  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  they  would  give  a 
more  cordial  hearing  to  explanations,  -and  to  Childersleigh  a  cordial 
hearing  was  everything.  So  said  Me  Alpine,  addressing  himself  encourag- 
ingly to  his  over- sensitive  friend. 

"Really,  my  dear  Childersleigh,  you  take  this  far  too  much  to  heart. 
Those  who  play  at  bowls  must  expect  to  meet  with  rubbers,  and  public  men 
must  be  prepared  to  face  abuse.  Those  fellows  who  attacked  you  knew 
in  their  hearts  they  were  lying,  and  now  they  see  their  falsehoods 
exploding  one  by  one.  Depend  on  it,  we  who  are  officially  connected 
with  the  company  will  do  you  public  justice,  and  this  must  soon  blow 
over,  and  be  forgotten.  After  all  you  can  afford  to  let  them  talk,  when 
you  recollect  that  you  slipped  out  of  it  in  time,  and  that  in  the  most 
honourable  and  open  manner.  Without  an  afterthought  you  can  claim 
your  old  relation's  money,  take  yourself  off  to  your  family  place  with  a 
round  half- million  and  a  charming  wife,  and  till  you  come  back  to  life, 
and  go  into  Parliament,  grumble  at  your  ease  at  the  world's  ingratitude  ; 
for  say  what  they  like,  it  was  you  who  made  us,  and  Providence  and  that 
rascal  Hooker  together  who  undid  your  work.  I  had  my  own  stake  in  the 
Company,  and  between  that  and  my  friendship  for  you  may.  be  allowed 
to  be  a  dispassionate  judge,  and  believe  me  I  only  speak  as  every  one  else 
will  in  another  twelve  months." 

But  Hugh's  countenance  did  not  brighten  much  at  the  golden  visions 
his  friend  had  conjured  up.  Wealth  and  peace,  and  even  Lucy,  would 
have  had  few  charms  for  him,  had  he  felt  his  own  ill-advised  acts  had 
given  scandal  the  right  of  access  to  his  Eden. 

So  far  as  Lucy  was  concerned,  days  of  reserve  were  over  for  him, 
and  from  her  he  had  scarcely  a  secret.  Like  most  men  who  have  been  in 
the  way  of  closely  locking  up  their  bosoms,  his  confidence,  when  he  had 
fairly  given  it,  came  with  a  rush,  and  he  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  sharing 
his  inmost  thoughts  with  some  one  he  could  freely  trust  in.  The  spirit  of 
unworldliness  that  had  wrestled  with  him  while  his  heart  was  shackled  in 
the  golden  fetters  of  Lothbury  was  in  the  ascendant  now ;  he  had  become 
alive  to  all  he  might  have  spared  himself  had  he  listened  to  its  promptings 
sooner,  and  with  refinements  of  conscience  and  honour  in  question,  he 
came  to  Lucy  as  to  an  holy  oracle,  predisposed  to  see  with  her  eyes  and 
judge  with  her  judgment. 
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"  Upon  my  word,  Hugh,"  she  exclaimed  one  day,  "  I  am  terrified  at  the 
responsibilities  you  contrive  to  throw  on  me.  How  well  I  remember  when 
I  was  too  awestruck  by  the  sense  of  your  iron  will  and  unconquerable 
self-reliance  to  have  dreamed  of  daring  to  love  you  even  in  chateaux 
iVEspagne,  and  now,  forgive  my  vanity,  but  it  seems  as  if  you  have  made 
over  to  me  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  as  if  I  had  only  to  speak  for  you 
to  obey." 

"  I  am  leaving  my  idols  to  listen  to  my  good  angel.  And  do  not 
natter  yourself  I  obey  blindly ;  but  the  more  I  revolve  your  advice  the 
more  it  comes  to  me  as  inspiration.  It  is  often  the  very  last  the  world 
would  give  me,  it  is  true,  but  I  have  had  enough  of  the  world,  for  the  time 
at  least,  and  by  way  of  a  change  I  mean  to  try  living  for  you." 

"A  poor  object  to  give  up  a  life  like  yours  for,  Hugh,"  she  answered, 
looking  up  at  him  fondly,  through  blushes  and  smiles  ;  ' '  but  if  you 
insisted,  I  fear  I  should  be  too  much  of  a  woman  to  refuse.  At  least  I 
shall  struggle  for  the  first  place  with  you,  I  tell  you  fairly." 

"  That  is  yours  for  life,  dearest,  be  sure.  But  hear  me  quietly 
while  I  make  one  more  confession.  There  is  a  something  I  have  been 
hesitating  over  long ;  if  I  have  kept  it  from  you,  it  is  because  I  had  a 
presentiment  how  your  nature  must  decide,  and  I  felt  I  ought  to  protect 
you  against  yourself  and  me  and  a  decision  which  the  most  honourable 
men  I  could  consult  would  most  likely  mock  as  moral  quixotism.  You 
believe  me  rich,  and  rich  I  am,  and  my  riches  are  mine  beyond  the  reach 
of  law  or  even  opinion.  What  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  begin  our  wedded 
life  with  the  sacrifice  of  them,  with  the  sacrifice  of  everything  except 
our  love,  and  for  scruples  very  likely  overstrained  ?  " 

"  Your  riches  are  nothing  to  me,  you  know  very  well ;  why,  indeed, 
should  they  be  so.  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  look  forward  to  poverty 
and  solitude,  and  you  have  offered  me  a  home  and  a  heart — and  such  a 
heaii  !  No  one  can  judge  your  scruples  like  yourself.  If  you  go  by  your 
own  feelings,  you  can  never  go  wrong." 

"As  I  said,  it  was  because  I  was  so  sure  of  how  you  would  advise 
that  I  never  asked  you  for  advice,  and  my  worldly  wisdom  clings  by  me  so 
fast  that  I  am  half  ashamed  to  break  the  matter  even  to  you.  It  is  simply 
this.  I  fear  nothing  will  ever  persuade  the  public,  and  what  is  far 
more,  I  may  never  succeed  in  convincing  myself  that  I  am  not  the  indi- 
rect cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  Credit  Foncier.  After  clearing 
accounts  there,  and  thanks  to  it  entirely,  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  claim 
in  September  that  succession  of  Miss  Childersleigh's  I  have  been  labouring 
for.  Yet  my  feeling  is,  that  we  should  live  an  unhappy,  and  what  is  worse, 
a  dishonoured  life,  if  we  were  to  withdraw  in  our  wealth  to  Childersleigh, 
while  others  were  in  poverty  by  my  fault." 

"  And  you  would  give  up  all  you  have  been  working  for  and  won,  and 
the  fortune  that  ought  to  have  been  yours  by  birth  and  right ! "  exclaimed 
Lucy,  looking  at  him  with  admiration.  "  Oh,  Hugh,  I  cannot  recom- 
mend you  to  do  it." 
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"  But  for  yourself  ?  " 

"  For  me.  Nothing  could  make  me  prouder  of  my  husband  than  I 
am,  and  let  our  circumstances  be  what  they  may,  I  must  be  perfectly 
happy  with  him." 

"  Eemember  that  is  not  all.  The  most  I  may  do  can  only  repair 
a  part  of  the  mischief,  and  if  I  act,  I  cannot  act  by  halves ;  Childersleigh 
must  go  with  the  rest,  and  the  smaller  sacrifice  that — that  we  could  never 
live  there.  Yet  I  had  so  looked  to  seeing  you  mistress  in  my  old  home. 
After  all,  as  Horace  or  some  one  else  says,  '  it  is  in  our  mind  and  not  in 
our  surroundings  we  must  find  our  happiness.'  " 

"  Horace,  or  some  one  else,  was  quite  right,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
our  being  unhappy  anywhere.  Yet  I  do  wish,  for  your  sake,  you  could 
have  saved  Childersleigh,  and  I  shrink  more  and  more  from  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  advising  you  to  what  you  would  so  very  naturally  repent. 
Weigh  it  well,  at  least,  that  you  may  have  no  regrets  left  but  natural  ones, 
and  however  you  decide,  I  shall  be  contented  and  happy." 

"  Before  my  mind  is  made  up,  I  mean  to  talk  it  over  with  the  friends 
who  have  stood  by  me  so  firmly  through  all  this  business.  That  much, 
at  least,  I  owe  them ;  "  and  thereupon  the  interview  took  a  turn  which 
cannot  have  any  interest  for  the  public. 

The  associations  with  Childersleigh  that  had  twisted  themselves  into 
the  fibres  of  his  nature  ;  the  hopes  he  had  cherished  of  one  day  reviving 
his  boyish  memories  ;  of  returning  to  his  family  home  and  repairing  his 
family  fortunes,  made  strong  remonstrance  with  Hugh,  urging  him  to  take 
the  common-sense  view  of  the  situation  and  act  as  the  world  would  have 
him  act ;  and  as  he  had  expected,  he  found  his  friends,  to  a  man,  upon  the 
same  side. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  McAlpine,  "as  you  know,  I  am  one  of  the 
sufferers  your  conscience  reproaches  you  with  having  victimized,  and  I 
have  told  you  already  my  opinion  of  the  relation  you  stand  in  to  the 
Company.  '  Jowk  and  let  the  jaw  gae  by,'  as  the  Scotch  proverb  says,  or 
to  paraphrase  it  in  English,  only  let  them  have  out  their  say  and  you 
may  depend  on  their  soon  being  silent,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
that  they  have  really  nothing  to  reproach  you  with.  Gravely,  and  on 
my  honour,  Hugh,  to  act  as  you  talk  of  acting  would  be  gratuitous  folly, 
and  the  very  people  you  benefit  would  be  much  more  likely  to  laugh  at 
you  than  to  thank  you.  In  your  place,  moreover,  I  should  feel  I  owed  a 
duty  to  my  ancestors  which  would  make  it  both  sin  and  shame  to  throw 
Childersleigh  away  for  such  a  crotchet." 

"Well,  Hugh,"  remarked  Rushbrook,  "it  is  a  most  romantic  idea 
and  does  credit  to  your  powers  of  fancy.  If  I  thought  you  meant 
it  seriously  I  should  preach  to  you  about  casting  pearls  to  the  pigs, — for 
acting  chivalrously  by  a  rabble  of  City  speculators  strikes  me  as  being  very 
much  the  same  thing.  As  I  don't  do  you  that  injustice,  I  shall  spare  my 
breath." 

"  For  my  part  I  should  just  as  soon  think  of  sending  a  cheque  for 
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conscience-money  to  the  croupiers  at  Homburg  after  a  lucky  season,  were 
a  lucky  season  conceivable,"  commented  Harrington,  who  was  present. 
"But  if  you  do  make  yourself  a  pauper,  remember,  Childerslcigh,  you 
have  a  right  to  count  on  me."  Barrington  in  possession  of  his  uncle's 
property  was  now  a  man  of  wealth  and  position. 

And  when  he  broached  the  idea  to  the  dignified  Lord  Hestercombe, 
the  peer  doubted  if  he  had  heard  aright,  and  when  by  repetition  he 
had  convinced  himself  that  his  ears  had  not  deceived  him,  he  looked 
uneasily  at  his  nephew,  as  if  suspecting  that,  a  long  lucid  interval  notwith- 
standing, his  brain  was  still  shaken  by  the  effects  of  his  illness.  So  Hugh 
having  collected  all  the  opinions  he  cared  for,  had  only  to  decide  for  himself 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  shareholders. 

He  felt  very  gratefully  to  his  uncle,  and  listened  patiently,  while  by 
a  most  candid  expression  of  opinion  the  Earl  indemnified  himself  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  what  had  been  a  very  painful  business  to  him. 
More  for  Eushbrook's  sake  than  his  own,  Hugh  went  a  good  deal  to 
Hestercombe  House.  Rushbrook  had  confided  to  him  that  he  only  waited 
till  the  earlier  weeks  of  mourning  were  over  to  propose  in  form  for  Miss 
Childersleigh,  and  Hugh  knew  he  could  best  repay  his  cousin's  friendship 
by  smoothing  the  way  to  a  marriage  he  rejoiced  in  with  his  whole  heart. 
It  should  be  no  fault  of  his  if  the  Hestercombes  were  not  alive  to  the 
value  of  the  wife  their  heir  was  determined  to  bring  home  to  them, 
and  no  one  could  speak  to  her  worth  with  more  heartfelt  sincerity  than 
Hugh.  He  showed  himself  regularly  at  his  clubs  as  matter  of  duty,  but 
what  time  he  could  spare  from  "The  Cedars"  was  spent  with  half-a-dozen 
of  intimates.  If  the  unhappy  Credit  Foncier  had  done  nothing  else, 
at  least  it  had  sifted  his  friends  for  him,  and  that  was  something  in  a 
world  where  it  is  so  hard  to  tell  them. 
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WITH  the  payment  of  300, OOO/.,  the  price  of  the  cession  of  their  rights  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  officially  expired  the  political  privileges  of  "  the 
Honourable  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  trading  unto  Hudson's 
Bay  " — the  last  of  the  great  English  monopolies  :  a  commercial  corpora- 
tion which,  with  a  few  clerks,  ruled  more  than  half  of  North  America, 
after  a  fashion  despotic  and  irresponsible  enough  :  a  mere  joint-stock 
company  of  traders,  who  yet,  at  their  own  sweet  will,  under  their  own 
banner  of  "  pro  pelle  et  cute,"  declared  war  and  made  peace,  and  without 
a  single  soldier  held  in  awe  and  loyal  subjection  fierce  tribes  of  Indian 
warriors,  all  across  the  broad  continent  of  America  from  York  Factory  to 
Fort  Victoria.  The  last  of  the  old  proprietary  governments,  they  saw 
the  gorgeous  career  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  its  decline  and 
fall ;  they  witnessed  Louisiana  ceded  by  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  of 
Spain,  and  the  Seigneurs  of  Canada  become  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
and  again  of  the  new-born  Dominion  of  Canada :  the  Darien  enterprise 
come  to  ruin,  the  South  Sea  Bubble  burst,  and  a  dozen  rivals  brought  to 
nought :  they  remembered  when  all  North  America  was  the  plantation  of 
his  Majesty,  themselves  remaining  loyal  and  attached  when  the  colonies 
broke  from  the  mother  country :  they  survived  eleven  sovereigns  and  died 
in  the  reign  of  the  twelfth. 

We,  who  knew  the  Company  in  its  palmy  days,  who  drank  its  good 
wine  and  eat  of  its  salt ;  who  hobanobbed  in  its  picketed  forts  with  the 
sturdy  factors  at  great  oaken  tables  laden  with  beaver-tails,  buffalo-tongues, 
and  huge  roasts  of  moose,  and  of  elk,  and  of  caubon  ;  dishes  of  juicy  ante- 
lope and  luscious  salmon  from  the  rivers  of  its  empire  of  territory,  ptarmigan 
from  Hudson's  Bay,  oulachan,  most  delicious  of  fishes,  from  Vancouver 
Island,  and  snowy  hares  from  the  Eskimo  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  :  we,  who  shared  its  stirring  enterprises,  and  floated  down  far  western 
rivers  in  its  birch-bark  canoes,  who  have  been  honoured  with  seeing  our 
names  carved  on  tamarack  "  lobsticks  "  on  the  Albany  Kiver,  and  on 
cedar  ones  on  the  Columbia,  in  return  for  ret/ales  of  tea,  tobacco,  and 
rum  largessed  unto  its  voyageurs  :  we  who  were,  in  a  word,  of  it,  have 
precious  memories  in  relation  to  the  great  corporation,  and  may  be  excused 
for  lingering  fondly  over  its  history,  even  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  most 
disposed  to  hold  its  achievements  cheaply,  and  to  dwell  severely  upon  its 
misdoings  and  shortcomings. 

About  the  year  1667  there  was  living  in  a  dull  set  of  chambers  in 
the  Temple  a  retired  soldier,  who,  having  done  knightly  service  for  his 
royal  uncle  "  of  sacred  memory,"  was  busy  with  endless  chemical  experi- 
ments, never  productive  of  much  good  to  the  world,  and  rather  injurious 
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to  his  own  slender  purse.  He  had  always  been  on  the  eve  of  some  great 
discovery,  but  had  never  made  it ;  and  now  his  Serene  Highness  Rupert, 
Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was  fast  settling  down  into  being  a  sort  of 
Maecenas  to  every  needy  adventurer  who  found  his  way  with  a  plausible 
scheme  to  the  further  side  of  Temple  Bar.  Rummaging  through  the  dusty 
tomes  of  the  Temple  Library,  he  read  how,  in  1252,  Marco  Polo,  the  great 
Venetian  traveller,  saw  in  the  tent  of  the  Grand  Khan  of  Tartary  furs 
and  sables  "brought  from  the  North,  from  the  land  of  darkness."  The 
idea  struck  him,  that  could  these  furs  be  got  now,  what  a  splendid  scheme 
it  would  be.  Just  then  he  was  waited  on  by  a  man  who  had  travelled 
much  in  North  America,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  wild  Indian 
tribes  not  far  from  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  This  was  M.  Grosseliez, 
a  Frenchman,  almost  as  full  of  schemes  as  the  Prince  himself,  but,  on 
this  particular  occasion,  occupied  with  one  more  than  ordinarily  feasible. 
He  fired  the  imagination  of  the  Palatine  by  his  pictures  of  the  exceeding 
abundance  of  fur-animals  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the 
great  profit  which  could  be  made  from  them.  The  result  was,  that 
after  an  experimental  trip  had  proved  successful,  the  influence  of  Prince 
Rupert  succeeded  in  forming  a  joint- stock  company  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  this  fur-trade.  Furthermore,  his 
cousin,  the  King — for  what  back-handed  douceur  history  does  not  inform 
us — gi*anted  to  this  company  of  "  Merchant  Adventurers  trading  with 
Hudson's  Bay  "  a  charter  investing  them  with  a  monopoly  of  the  furs 
and  lands  of  all  the  borders  of  all  the  streams  flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay, 
not  occupied  by  the  subjects  of  any  Christian  prince ;  and,  furthermore, 
the  privilege  to  make  "  war  and  peace  with  the  people  not  subjects  of  any 
Christian  prince."  This  was  dated  the  2nd  of  May,  1669.  The  adven- 
turers gradually  extended  their  enterprise,  until,  190  years  later,  they 
possessed  155  establishments,  in  charge  of  25  chief  factors,  28  chief 
traders,  152  clerks,  and  1,200  other  servants,  besides  having  a  large 
number  of  natives  under  their  control.  These  trading  districts  (38  in 
number)  were  divided  into  five  departments,  and  extended  over  a  country 
nearly  as  big  as  Europe,  though  thinly  peopled  by  some  160,000  natives, 
Esquimaux,  Indians,  and  half-breeds. 

A  typical  "fort"  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  not  at  best 
a  very  lively  sort  of  affair,  though  sometimes,  built  on  a  commanding 
situation  at  the  bend  of  some  beautiful  river  and  backed  by  wave 
after  wave  of  dark  pine-forest,  it  was  not  unpicturesque  in  appearance. 
Fancy  a  parallelogram  of  greater  or  less  extent  enclosed  by  a  picket 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  composed  of  upright  trunks  of  trees, 
placed  in  a  trench  and  fastened  along  the  top  by  a  rail,  and  you  have 
the  enclosure.  At  each  corner  was  a  strong  bastion  built  of  squared 
logs,  and  pierced  for  guns  which  could  sweep  every  side  of  the  fort. 
Inside  this  picket  was  a  gallery  running  right  round  the  enclosure,  just 
high  enough  for  a  man's  head  to  be  level  with  the  top  of  the  fence.  At 
intervals  all  along  the  side  of  the  picket  were  loop-holes  for  musketry,  and 
over  the  gateway  was  another  bastion,  from  which  shot  could  be  poured 
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on  any  party  attempting  to  carry  the  gate.  Altogether,  though  perfectly 
incapable  of  withstanding  a  ten-pounder  for  a  couple  of  hours,  it  was 
strong  enough  to  resist  almost  any  attack  the  Indians  could  bring 
against  it.  Inside  this  enclosure  were  the  store-houses,  houses  of  the 
employes,  wells,  and  sometimes  a  good  garden.  All  night  long  a 
royayeur  would,  watch  by  watch,  pace  round  this  gallery,  crying  out 
at  intervals,  with  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek,  the  hours  and  the  state 
of  the  weather.  This  was  as  a  precaution  in  case  of  fire,  and  the  hour- 
calling  was  to  prevent  him  falling  asleep  for  any  length  of  time.  Some  of 
the  less  important  and  more  distant  outposts  were  only  rough  little  log 
cabins  among  the  snow,  without  picket  or  other  enclosure,  where  a  "post- 
master "  resided  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  The  mode 
of  trading  was  peculiar.  It  was  an  entire  system  of  barter,  a  "  made  "  or 
"  typical"  beaver-skin  being  the  standard  of  trade.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
currency  of  the  country.  Thus  an  Indian  arriving  at  one  of  the  Company's 
establishments  with  a  bundle  of  furs  which  he  intends  to  sell,  proceeds, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  trading-room  :  there  the  trader  separates  the 
furs  into  lots,  and  after  adding  up  the  amount,  delivers  to  the  Indian  a 
number  of  little  pieces  of  wood,  indicating  the  number  of  "  made-beavers  " 
to  which  his  "  hunt "  amounts.  He  is  next  taken  to  the  store-room,  where  he 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  bales  of  blankets,  slop-coats,  guns,  scalping- 
knives,  tomahawks  (all  made  in  Birmingham),  powder-horns,  flints,  axes, 
&c.  Each  article  has  a  recognized  value  in  "  made-beavers  ;  **  a  slop 
coat,  for  example,  may  be  worth  five  made-beavers,  for  which  the  Indian 
delivers  up  twelve  of  his  pieces  of  wood  ;  for  a  gun  he  gives  twenty  ;  for 
a  knife  two  ;  and  so  on,  until  his  stock  of  wooden  cash  is  expended.  At 
every  port,  or  at  least  in  every  district,  there  is  a  tariff  established  which 
varies  very  little  year  by  year.  The  Indian  cannot  understand  the  varying 
price  of  furs,  and  accordingly  the  Company  takes  the  risk  of  this  change, 
and  unless  the  fall  is  of  long  continuance,  gives  the  same  price  for  the  fur 
as  formerly  when  it  was  high,  or  vice  versa.  Therefore  on  some  furs  the 
Company  loses,*  but  it  compensates  itself  on  others.  The  Indian  need  not, 
however,  attempt  to  beat  down  the  price.  The  tariff  is  unchangeable.  If 
you  are  not  pleased  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  to  the  next  shop  ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  Company  sells  nothing  to  the  Indians 
which  is  not  of  the  best  quality  of  its  kind,  has  gone  far  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  natives  in  them,  over  the  American  traders.  Sometimes  the 
Indian  is  introduced,  while  trading,  into  a  narrow  passage,  the  end  of  which 
faces  a  window  like  the  window  of  a  railway  or  theatre  ticket-office,  at  which 
he  conducts  his  negotiations  with  the  trader.  After  finishing  he  is  pre- 
sented with  some  trifle  in  addition  to  the  payment  for  his  furs,  and  makes 
room  for  some  one  else.  The  passage  is  crooked,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  experience  tells  the  trader  that  the  Indian  is  apt,  in  a  heated  bargain, 
to  shoot  him  from  behind  ! 

*  See  on  this  point  Dr.  Rae's  evidence  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  1857,  p.  36. 
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The  officers  of  the  Company  are  classed  as  follows  : — First,  the  labourer, 
who  is  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything :  to  become  a  trapper,  fisher- 
man or  rough  carpenter,  at  the  shortest  notice.  He  is  generally  employed 
in  cutting  firewood  for  the  consumption  of  the  establishment  at  which  he 
is  stationed,  shovelling  snow  from  before  the  doors,  mending  all  sorts  of 
damages  to  all  sorts  of  things  ;  and,  during  the  summer,  in  transporting 
furs  and  goods  between  his  port  and  the  nearest  depot.  He  is  often 
called  a  voyayeur.  "  Next  in  rank  is  the  interpreter  :  he  is,  for  the  most 
part,  an  intelligent  labourer  of  pretty  long  standing  in  the  service,  who, 
having  picked  up  a  smattering  of  Indian,  is  useful  in  trading  with  the 
natives.  After  the  interpreter  comes  the  postmaster,  usually  a  promoted 
labourer,  who,  for  good  behaviour  or  valuable  services,  has  been  put  on  a 
footing  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  service,  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
private  soldier  in  the  army  is  sometimes  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  com- 
missioned officer.  Next  are  the  apprentice  clerks — raw  lads,  who  come 
out  fresh  from  school,  with  their  mouths  agape  at  the  wonders  they 
behold  in  Hudson's  Bay."  They  grow  more  sensible  and  sedate  before  they 
pass  through  the  first  five  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  when  they  attain 
the  rank  of  clerks.  The  clerk,  after  a  number  of  years  of  service,  becomes 
a  chief  trader  (or  half  shareholder),  and  in  a  few  years  more  he  attains 
the  highest  rank  in  the  service — that  of  chief  factor.  All  other  officers 
of  the  Company,  such  as  surgeons  and  ship-captains,  equally  pass 
through  these  grades,  and  take  relative  rank,  though,  of  course,  they  are 
not  apprentice-clerks  at  any  time.  Frequently  now-a-days  this  initiatory 
training  is  also  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  mercantile 
officers.  The  salaries  of  the  clerks  vary  from  20/.  to  100/.,  with  board 
and  clothing  at  a  little  over  cost  price ;  while  the  emoluments  of  the 
higher  officers  vary  according  to  the  dividend.  They  are  almost 
invariably  Scotchmen,  while  the  labourers  are  Orkney  men,  French 
Canadians,  and  Norwegians.  Not  so  «iany  young  men  of  good  family 
now  enter  the  service  as  formerly,  the  prospects  of  promotion  not  being 
so  great,  and  when  promotion  does  come  the  profits  are  less  than  they 
used  to  be.  The  labourers  are  paid  miserably — only  about  I/,  or  80s. 
per  month,  but  still  the  Company  have  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  their 
complement  of  men.  Winter  was  dull  enough  in  these  snow-choked 
forts.  The  furs  had  to  be  sorted,  looked  to  continually,  and  packed. 
Then  the  officer  occupied  his  leisure  time  in  reading  what  books  he  had, 
telling  interminable  stories,  sleeping,  hunting,  or  in  preparing  specimens 
of  natural  history,  in  the  study  of  which  not  a  few  have  attained  eminence. 
I  have  heard  of  a  fort  where  the  inmates  were  so  hard  pressed  by  ennui 
that,  as  my  informant  told  me,  "  they  absolutely  began  to  write  commen- 
taries on  the  Gospel  of  Ezekiel !  "  As  the  spring  advances  the  officer  repairs 
the  fort,  and  gets  the  furs  out  to  a  rendezvous,  where  the  functionary  in 
charge  of  the  "brigade"  meets  him  and  others,  and  delivers  over  his 
stores.  The  furs  are  now  taken  down  to  Victoria  or  Montreal,  sprinkled 
with  rum,  packed  in  old  rum  casks,  or  in  moth-tight  rooms,  and  despatched 
by  quick  sailing  double-manned  ships  to  England.  To  the  annual  sales 
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come  the  fur-dealers  from  every  part, — Russians,  Bulgarians,  Poles, 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Gentiles  of  all  nations.  Gracechurch  Street  is  then  a 
study  for  an  ethnologist.  The  dividend  is  declared  by  the  "  Governor, 
Deputy-Governor,  and  Committee,"  who  preside  over  the  shareholders  in 
London  ;  and  the  affairs  for  the  next  year  settled  on.  And  so  the  routine 
of  the  great  Fur  Company  proceeds. 

Living  far  in  the  outer  world,  these  exiles  derived  their  notions  of  the 
ways  of  the  rest  of  mankind  either  from  books — often  of  rather  an  ancient 
date — from  a  raw,  newly  arrived  clerk,  from  a  rare  visit  to  a  frontier  town, 
or  from  some  semi- civilized  traveller — naturalist  or  sportsman — who  had 
found  his  way,  after  long  journeyings,  to  the  traders'  bepicketed  fort.  Some- 
times a  hoary  old  factor  would  go  as  far  as  Montreal,  ay,  even  London  and 
Paris,  and  come  back  with  a  wondrous  display  of  all  sorts  of  knicknacks, 
peculiar  photographs,  and  the  undisputed  privilege  to  talk  like  Sir  Oracle, 
and  to  shoot  with  the  long  bow  for  the  remainder  of  his  natural  life.  They 
conducted  their  business  much  as  business  was  conducted  in  Charles  II. 's 
reign,  and  they  talked  of  the  world  as  it  was  when  they  entered  the  Com- 
pany, raw  lads,  maybe  forty  or  more  years  before.  Duelling  was  still 
supposed  to  be  the  "  correct  thing  among  gentlemen ;  "  and  at  the  slightest 
provocation  it  was  thought  quite  indispensable  to  a  "gentleman's 
honour"  to  "call  out  "  another  "gentleman,"  with  whom  the  challenger 
had  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  for  many  years,  and  must  perforce  live  in 
amity  or  enmity  for  a  good  number  yet.  Many,  however,  of  the  Company's 
officers  were  accomplished  gentlemen  and  good  scholars.  My  first  acquain- 
tance with  Tasso  and  Dante  in  the  original  was  derived  from  a  High- 
land gentleman — first-cousin  of  a  peer — who  was  the  trader  in  charge 
of  a  far  northern  fort  where  I  was  then  posted,  and  I  have  met  others 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  puzzle  in  a  passage  in  any  of  the  more 
familiar  Greek  or  Latin  classics,  and  who  were  equally  acquainted  with 
Shakspeare,  Addison,  and  Tennyson.  With  their  wild  surroundings  and 
their  almost  barbarous  modes  of  life,  these  people  soon  became  half 
courtier  half  savage,  the  polite  side  of  their  existence  only  to  be  uncovered 
when  a  lettered  stranger — rare  event — came  among  them.  Many  of  the 
officers  were  men  of  "  good  family,"  and  proud  of  their  gentle  blood  and 
long  descent.  Not  less  proud  were  we  all  of  our  connection  with  the 
Company.  We  never  looked  upon  ourselves  in  the  light  of  mere  clerks 
of  a  commercial  corporation,  but  talked  most  contemptuously  of  "  quill- 
drivers  "  and  "counter-jumpers"  generally.  No  Government  clerk 
was  prouder  of  his  appointment,  no  young  East  India  "writer"  in  the 
palmy  days  of  John  Company  more  exultant  over  his,  than  were  we 
young  clerks  in  the  great  Fur  Company's  employ.  And  with  reason  too, 
for  many  of  us,  within  a  year  or  two  of  our  first  entrance  on  duty,  were 
governing  a  district  as  large  as  Scotland,  thinly  peopled,  no  doubt,  but 
yet  with  irresponsible  power  over  the  destinies  of  the  few  hundred  savages 
who  hunted  furs  for  us.  Then  from  being  merely  in  receipt  of  a  salary, 
we  rose  to  be  "  traders  "  and  "factors,"  when  we  were  "partners"  in 
the  Company,  shared  in  its  profits,  and  had  in  our  turn  the  making  and 
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unmaking  of  factors  and  chief  factors ;  the  governorship  of  a  department 
was  hardly  beyond  our  reach,  and  we  might  even  attain  the  tip-top  of  all 
human  greatness,  and  become  "Governor-General  of  Rupert's  Land." 

When  the  young  clerk  went  out  to  "the  country,"  a  wife  as  a  coin- 
paynon  de  voyatjc  was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  most  frequently,  when  he 
was  able  to  marry,  he  was  far  distant  from  the  women  of  his  own  race, 
or  from  civilization  of  any  sort.     The  same  was  true  of  the  early  pioneers 
all  over  the  American  continent,  few  of  them  caring  to  take  wives  with 
them,  but  preferring,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  push  their  fortune  alone. 
Absence  from  home,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  race  around  them,  soon 
broke  the  links  which  once   bound  them  to   their   fatherland   and   the 
women  of  their  country,  and  many  took  wives  from  among  the  daughters 
of  the  soil.     This  was  particularly  common  among  the  servants  of  the 
great  fur  companies,  not  only  because  few  white  women  cared  to  take  up 
their  lot  with  the  rovers  of  the  wide  fur  countries,  but  that  it  was  also  a 
matter   of  policy  to    ingratiate  themselves   with   the    powerful    Indian 
tribes  among  whom  they  were  thrown.     The  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
ever   the   most  shrewd   of  merchants  —  most   cautious  of  Scotchmen — 
encouraged  this  mating  with  the  Indian  races  among  their  officers  and 
voyageurs,  mainly  in   order  that  their  employes  might  have  ties  which 
would  retain  them  in  the  country  and  consolidate  the  foundations  of  the 
Company  by  bonds   of   relationship    and    friendship   between    all  their 
factors,  traders,  and  servants  generally.     So  sons  and  daughters  were  born 
to  the  Macs  and  Pierres,  and  the  blood  of  Indian  warriors  mingling  with 
that  of  "  Hieland  lairds  "  and  French  bourgeois,  the  traders,  the  trappers, 
and  the  voyageurs  of  the  great  Fur  Company  began  to  flow  in  a  steady 
stream   all   through    "His   Majesty's    Plantations   in   North   America," 
deepening  and  expanding  until  it  reached  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  York  Factory  to  Fort  Yictoria.     Between  the  husbands  and  wives 
there  could,  of  course,  be  little  sympathy.     The  uncivilized  wife  clung 
to  her  customs  and  her  people,  while  the  husband  treated  her  not  as 
an  equal  but  an  inferior.     However,  in  course  of  time,  as  a  fort  grew 
older,  there  arose  up  around  it  a  number  of  half-breed   girls   tolerably 
well  educated,  exceeding   intelligent,    and  no  way  deficient  in   beauty. 
Indeed  I  do  not  ever  remember  seeing  a  really  ugly  half-breed  girl,  for 
if  she  had  irregular  features,  the  magnificent  black  eyes,  brunette  com- 
plexion and  raven  locks  always  gave  her  peculiar  attractions.     Add  to  this 
a  handsome  figure,  lithe  and  graceful,  and  that  peculiar  sweetness  and 
inrirete  peculiar  to  the  half-breed,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
she  should  soon  charm  the  young  officer  out  of  the  recollection  of  the 
fair-haired  Scottish  lasses  he   had   left   in  the   Glen   of  Tramowhusky. 
When  it  is  considered  (and  you   may  be  sure  Donald  McDonald,   the 
pushing  young   clerk,   was  not  at  all  deficient  in  reflection   that  way), 
that  these  young  ladies  were  often  the  daughters  of  the  great  factors  and 
other  officers  of   the   Company,   the  wedding  of  them  can  scarcely  be 
called  an  act  of  great  self-denial.     The  old  factor  would  not  be  apt  to 
forget  his  son-in-law  when  the  next  batch  of  chief  traders  was  to  be  made, 
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and  often  dying  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  the  world's  gear,  his 
daughter  would  come  into  possession  of  no  small  amount  of  property. 
It  used  to  be  noted  in  the  Company,  in  latter  days,  that  if  an  officer 
married  a  "white  girl"  on  any  of  his  visits  to  Montreal  or  Victoria,  he 
could  give  no  surer  guarantee  of  his  fitness  for  non-advancement  in  the 
Company.  "Oor  ain  fish-guts  to  oor  ain  sea-maws,"*  used  to  be  the 
motto  of  the  Board  of  Management  composed  of  old  factors  who  had 
daughters  to  marry.  Young  officers,  knowing  this,  proceeded  accordingly. 
Sometimes  these  girls,  though  called  half-breeds,  were  perfectly  undis- 
linguishable  from  whites,  and  had  sometimes  only  an  eighth  of  Indian 
blood.  Still,  what  with  association  and  early  education,  the  Indian 
cropped  out  now  and  then,  and  the  nationality  of  the  lady  was  rarely  to 
bo  mistaken.  Yet,  after  all,  they  made  fairly  good  wives  and  mothers, 
and  to  this  day  get  married  more  readily  in> Victoria  than  the  shoals  of 
English  girls  which  the  establishment  of  the  colony  has  brought  out. 
The  Anthropological  Society  and  M.  Paul  Brocas  notwithstanding, 
these  Indian  marriages  were  usually  productive  of  large  families ;  and 
rarely  is  an  officer  unblessed  with  a  quiverful.  At  most  of  the  large 
central  posts  were  schools,  and  at  Victoria  and  Red  River  the  Company 
supported  good  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
Company's  gentlemen  and  servants.  Many  of  the  wealthier  officers,  who 
were  solicitous  of  a  better  education  for  their  children,  even  sent  them 
to  England ;  and  on  the  roll  of  more  than  one  English  university  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  half-breed  graduates.  When  a  young  trader  first 
unites  himself  to  an  Indian  woman  of  whole-blood  he  hardly  counts 
upon  a  family,  and  imagines  that  he  can  easily  break  off  a  marriage 
the  only  ceremony  connected  with  which  consists  of  taking  unto  himself 
"  some  savage  woman."  But  he  is  mistaken,  and  when  the  time  which 
he  has  fixed  for. leaving  the  Indian  country  arrives,  he  finds  that  the 
faithful  companion  of  so  many  years  cannot  be  easily  shaken  off.  Children 
have  grown  up  around  him,  the  natural  affection  of  the  father  prevails, 
and  he  despises  the  laws  of  civilized  society ;  each  succeeding  year 
vreakens  the  recollection  of  home,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  temporary 
liaison  ends  in  a  permanent  union.  Those  so  circumstanced,  on  quitting 
the  Company,  bring  their  families  to  Canada,  Red  River,  Willamette 
Valley  in  Oregon,  British  Columbia,  or  Vancouver  Island,  where  they 
purchase  lands,  on  which  they  live  in  a  kind  of  half  Indian,  half  civilized 
fashion  ;  constantly  smoking  their  calumets,  and  railing  at  the  fashionable 
frivolities  of  the  great  world,  and  eternally  growling  at  the  dissipation  of 
the  new-comers — the  settlers  around  them.  The  girls  generally  turn  out 
pretty  well,  but  the  boys  are  inclined  to  pick  up  all  the  bad  qualities  and 
few  of  the  good  ones  of  civilization. 

Of  course  such  a  successful  company  as  this  turned  out  to  be  was  not 
long  in  being  opposed,  and  the  story  of  the  Rival  Traders  is  not  the  least 

*  "  Our  own  fish-refuse  to  onr  sea-gulls  ;"  or,  in  other  words,  "  Charity  begins 
at  home." 
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interesting  or  smallest  item  in  its  chronicles.  Previous  to  the  year  1783 
the  adventurers  had  many  petty  rivals  to  withstand,  and  these  they  chiefly 
got  the  better  of  by  fomenting  divisions  and  animosities  among  the  Indians 
of  the  interior,  so  as  to  terrify  any  one  from  engaging  in  trade  in  that 
quarter.  This  had  been  an  old  trick  of  theirs  when  any  Indian  tribe  was 
likely  to  combine  with  another  against  them,  and  now  they  turned  this 
time-honoured  weapon  against  their  rivals.  Nor  were  they  at  all  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  by  which  they  ousted  their  rivals  from  their  domains. 
There  stand  on  record  two  cases  in  which  ships  had  attempted  to  enter 
Hudson's  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  trade  by  sea.  These  the  Company  seized 
and  drove  ashore,  pleading  in  extenuation  that  they  were  lost  by  stress  of 
weather !  Soon  after  this  the  rival  traders  earned  competition  to  such 
ruinous  extremities,  and  so  demoralized  the  natives  with  spirits,  that  the 
whole  trade  became  disorganized,  and  the  traders  ruined  alike  in  purse 
and  morals.  This  could  not  last  very  long,  and  now  commenced  the  great 
opponent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — viz.,  the  North-west  Fur 
Company  of  Montreal,  which  was  composed  of  a  coalition  of  the  chief 
merchants  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  in  Canada.  From  small  beginning 
it  spread  until  it  became  the  most  powerful  organization  of  the  kind  in 
North  America.  Hitherto  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  only  paid 
their  employes  by  salaries,  but  now  the  North-western  introduced  another 
system,  that  of  advancing  the  chief  officers  by  their  merit  into  the  con- 
dition of  partners, — in  fact,  the  method  now  in  vogue  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  were  roused  up  from  their  lethargy  by  the  activity  of  their 
opponents.  In  the  year  1788  the  gross  profit  of  the  new  adventure 
did  not  exceed  40,000/.,  but  by  exertion  and  energy  it  was  brought 
in  eleven  years  to  triple  that  amount.  The  sleepy  old  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  were  astounded  at  the  magnificence  of  the  new-comers,  and  old 
traders  yet  talk  of  the  lordly  North-wester.  It  was  in  those  days  that  young 
Washington  Irving  was  their  guest  when  he  made  his  memorable  journey 
to  Montreal.  The  agents  who  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
iit  head-quarters  were  very  important  personages  indeed,  as  might  be 
expected.  They  were  veterans  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  wilds,  and  were 
full  of  all  the  traditions  of  the  fur-trade,  and  round  them  circled  the 
laurels  gained  in  the  North.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  commercial 
aristocracy  in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  in  days  when  nearly  everybody  was 
more  or  less  directly  interested  in  the  fur-trade.  To  behold  the  North- 
west Company  in  all  its  state  and  grandeur,  it  was  necessary  to  witness 
an  annual  gathering  at  Fort  William,  near  what  is  now  called  the  Grand 
Portage,  on  Lake  Superior.  Here  two  or  three  of  the  leading  partners 
from  Montreal  proceeded  once  a  year  to  meet  the  partners  from  the  various 
trading  places  in  the  wilderness,  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  to  arrange  plans  for  the  future.  On  these 
occasions  might  be  seen  the  changes  since  the  unceremonious  times  of 
the  old  French  traders  with  their  roystering  coureur  de  bois, — now  the 
aristocratical  character  of  the  Briton,  or  rather  the  feudal  spirit  of  the 
Highlander,  shone  out  magnificently.  Every  partner  who  had  charge  of  an 
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interior  port,  and  had  a  score  of  retainers  at  his  command,  felt  like  the 
chieftain  of  a  Highland  clan,  and  was  almost  as  important  in  the  eyes  of 
his  dependants  as  of  himself.  To  him  a  visit  to  the  grand  conference  at 
Fort  William  was  a  most  important  event,  and  he  repaired  there  as  to  a  meet- 
ing of  Parliament.  The  partners  from  Montreal,  however,  were  the  lords 
of  the  ascendant.  Coming  from  the  midst  of  luxurious  and  ostentatious 
life,  they  quite  eclipsed  their  compeers  from  the  woods,  whose  forms 
and  faces  had  been  hattered  by  rough  usage  and  hard  service,  and 
whose  garments  and  equipments  were  all  the  worse  for  wear.  Indeed  the 
partners  from  below  considered  the  whole  dignity  of  the  Company  as  repre- 
sented in  their  own  persons,  and  conducted  themselves  in  suitable  style. 
They  ascended  the  river  in  great  state,  like  sovereigns  making  a  progress, 
or  rather  like  Highland  chieftains  navigating  their  subject  lakes.  They 
were  wrapped  in  rich  furs,  their  huge  canoes  freighted  with  every  con- 
venience and  luxury,  and  manned  by  Canadian  voyageurs  as  obedient 
as  clansmen.  They  carried  with  them  cooks  and  bakers,  together  with 
delicacies  of  every  kind,  and  abundance  of  choice  wines  for  the  ban- 
quet which  attended  this  great  convocation.  Happy  were  they,  too,  if 
they  could  meet  with  any  distinguished  stranger — above  all,  with  some 
titled  member  of  the  British  nobility — to  accompany  them  on  this  stately 
occasion,  and  grace  their  high  solemnities.  Fort  William,  the  scene  of 
this  important  meeting,  was  a  considerable  village  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Superior.  Here,  in  an  immense  wooden  building,  was  the  great  council- 
chamber,  and  also  the  banqueting-hall,  decorated  with  Indian  arms  and 
accoutrements,  and  the  trophies  of  the  fur-trade.  The  house  swarmed 
at  this  time  with  traders  and  voyageurs  from  Montreal  bound  to  the 
interior  posts,  and  some  from  the  interior  posts  bound  to  Montreal.  The 
councils  were  held  in  great  state,  for  every  member  felt  as  if  sitting  in 
Parliament,  and  every  retainer  and  dependant  looked  up  to  the  assemblage 
with  awe,  as  to  the  House  of  Lords.  '  There  was  a  vast  deal  of  solemn 
deliberation  and  hard  Scottish  reasoning,  with  an  occasional  swell  of 
pompous  declamation.  These  grave  and  weighty  councils  were  alternated 
with  huge  feasts  and  revels.  The  tables  in  the  great  banqueting-room 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  game  of  all  kinds, — of  venison  from  the 
woods,  and  fish  from  the  lakes;  with  hunters'  delicacies,  such  as  buffaloes' 
tongues  and  beavers'  tails ;  and  various  luxuries  from  Montreal.  There 
was  no  stint  of  generous  wine,  for  it  was  a  hard-drinking  period,  a  time 
of  loyal  toasts  and  Bacchanalian  songs  and  brimming  bumpers.  While 
the  chiefs  thus  revelled  in  the  hall,  and  made  the  rafters  resound  with 
bursts  of  loyalty  and  old  Scottish  song,  chaunted  in  voices  cracked  and 
sharpened  by  the  northern  blast,  their  merriment  was  echoed  and  pro- 
longed by  a  mongrel  legion  of  retainers,  Canadian  voyageurs,  half- 
breed  Indian  hunters,  and  vagabond  hangers-on,  who  feasted  sump- 
tuously without,  on  the  crumbs  from  their  table,  and  made  the  welkin 
ring  with  old  French  ditties  mingled  with  Indian  yelps  and  yellings.' 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  only  confined  their  operations  within 
the  limits  of  their  original  grant,  and  never  prosecuted  their  trade  with 
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any  very  great  vigour.  But  now  the  Nor'-westers  pushed  away  north  and 
west  until  they  had  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  beyond,  on 
to  the  waters  of  Peace  River.  No  doubt  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  took 
alarm  at  these  new  rivals,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would 
have  been  unopposed  had  not  an  accident  just  then  occurred  which  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs.  Lord  Selkirk,  an  energetic  Scottish  nobleman, 
having  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  on  Red  River  (afterwards  the 
nucleus  of  the  settlement  now  giving  Canada  so  much  trouble),  was  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  North-west  Fur  Company,  who  found  the  plains 
on  which  he  proposed  to  settle  his  colonists  useful  for  buffalo-hunting 
and  preparing  the  great  supplies  of  "pemmican"  (ground-dried  meat 
and  tallow),  which  formed  the  travelling  food  of  their  fur  parties.  This 
strongly  incensed  the  Earl  against  the  new  Company,  and  to  enable  him  the 
better  to  punish  them,  he  went  home  and  bought  so  large  a  number  of 
Hudson's  Bay  shares  as  to  obtain  a  controlling  voice  in  the  direction  of 
that  corporation.  This  influence  he  now  exerted  against  the  flourishing 
and  obnoxious  North-west  Company.  Rousing  up  the  "  Hudson  Bays  " 
from  their  lethargy,  a  vigorous  competition  commenced  and  continued 
for  some  jrears.  Wherever  the  North-western  established  a  fort,  their 
opponents  built  another  in  close  proximity.  Every  method  which  artifice, 
fraud,  or  even  open  violence  could  suggest  was  adopted  to  outwit  each 
other,  or  to  obtain  the  furs  of  the  Indians.  At  first  friendly  when  trade 
did  not  intervene,  they  had  no  mercy  when  the  interests  of  their  rival 
companies  were  concerned.  Forts  were  taken  and  burnt,  the  officers  in 
charge  and  the  servants  imprisoned  and  half  starved,  and  sometimes  even 
obliged  by  famine  to  surrender  ;  the  furs  on  the  way  to  the  rendezvous  were 
intercepted  and  appropriated,  and  the  whole  trade  turned  into  a  furious 
conflict.  The  Governor- General  of  Canada  sent  out  warrants  and  proclama- 
tions in  vain  ;  these  were  equally  treated  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt 
in  a  land  where  "  the  king's  writ  goeth  not,"  nor  had  he  any  power  to 
control  the  refractory  fur-traders.  Things  went  on  in  this  fashion  until 
they  culminated,  in  1816,  in  a  battle  in  which  seventeen  men  and  three 
officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  including  Governor  Semple,  were 
killed.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  serious  casualty  which  the  rivalry 
occasioned,  but  still  it  did  not  abate  the  fighting.  Now  all  parley  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  pass-word  was  "  war  to  the  knife."  Officers  and  men 
were  absolutely  engaged  by  either  Company  for  little  other  purpose  than 
fighting  ;  and  though  ostensibly  occupied  in  the  fur-trade,  their  chief 
recommendation  for  the  posts  they  held  was  their  pugnacity.  This  could 
not  go  on  very  long  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1821,  both  Companies  began 
to  see  the  folly  of  their  proceedings.  The  trade  was  ruined.  The 
Indians  were  demoralized  by  "  fire-water,"  the  prices  given  for  the  furs 
were  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  value,  and  nobody  benefited  any- 
thing unless  it  was  a  bellicose  clerk  or  other  employe  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  guerilla  kind  of  commerce.  The  result  was  that 
the  two  companies  coalesced  under  certain  stipulations,  Parliament 
granting  them  some  additional  privileges  which  it  would  be  out  of  the 
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province  of  this  paper  to  particularly  describe.  The  new  organization 
retained  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  under  this  title  it 
has  continued  to  prosper,  extending  its  possessions  to  the  very  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  where,  indeed,  now  its  chief  establishments  are  situated.  By- 
and-by,  as  the  Company  spread  their  wings  across  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  came  into  Oregon,  where  they  had  no  real  right,  they  were  annoyed 
by  less  powerful  but  more  irritating  opposition.  Every  Yankee  back- 
woodsman "  went  into  "  fur-trading  on  a  small  scale,  and  "  calc'lated  to 
do  a  right  smart  chance  of  a  trade."  But  he  reckoned  without  his 
host,  or  rather  his  next-door  neighbour  occupying  the  picketed  fort  on 
the  prairie.  No  sooner  did  John  McDonald,  the  Hudson's  Bay  trader, 
hear  that  Ephraim  E.  Goliath  was  about  to  go  up  the  Columbia  or  Wil- 
lamette River  on  a  trading  expedition,  than  he  would  start  oft'  ahead  with 
a  plenteous  supply  of  goods.  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  country  and 
the  people,  the  legitimate  trader  would  soon  make  rapid  progress.  From 
their  lodges  on  the  banks  the  sleepy  Indians  would  crawl  down  to  the 
water's-edge,  and  buy  powder,  shot,  paint,  and  blankets  from  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  trader,  offering  the  usual  furs  in  exchange.  Now  began  the 
trader's  policy.  Either  he  refused  any  pay  at  all,  or  gave  them  the  goods 
at  a  ridiculous  loss  to  himself,  all  the  time  drumming  into  their  ears  that 
"  we  are  your  good  friends,  not  those  miserable  Boston  men;"*  and 
then,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  Indians,  he  would  start  oft'  to  repeat  the 
same  game  elsewhere,  inwardly  chuckling  at  the  result.  Well  he  knew 
that  the  Indian,  having  once  obtained  what  he  wanted,  would  scarcely 
take  the  trouble  to  come  down  to  the  water's-edge  for  more  until  this  was 
gone.  Accordingly,  when  our  friend  Ephraim  E.  Goliath  laboriously 
worked  up  the  river  with  his  canoe-load  of  "  notions,"  in  which  his  whole 
capital  was  invested,  he  was  astounded  at  finding  that  the  Indians  would 
not  buy  of  him  at  any  price,  or  required  a  price  for  their  furs  which  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  give.  The  end  of  this,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was 
the  ruin  of  the  Yankee  pedlar  and  the  triumph  of  the  Hudson  Bay  trader. 
The  one  could  not  afford  to  lose  on  a  trip,  while  the  other  could,  knowing 
that  he  would  compensate  himself  at  another  time,  when  there  was  no 
opposition  in  the  field. 

In  regions  where  they  had  not  the  right  of  exclusive  trade,  the  Com- 
pany could  invoke  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  in  the  shape  of  force,  but 
this,  in  other  regions,  was  rather  a  dangerous  game  to  play  at.  In  British 
Columbia,  their  exclusive  right  of  trade  expired  in  1859,  when  that  country 
was  constituted  a  colony.  In  the  settled  parts,  the  Company  had  to  stand 
much  competition  ;  but  in  the  northern  districts  they  had,  and  have  to  this 
day,  virtually  the  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  no  one  opposing  them. 
They  have  their  forts,  their  established  routine,  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Indians,  and  can,  therefore,  beat  in  open  competition  any  inter- 

*  On  the  North  Pacific  coast,  the  Indians  call  all  Americans  "  Boston  men,"  most 
of  the  earlier  traders  being  from  that  city.  On  the  other  hand  the  English  are  called 
"  King  George  men,"  most  of  the  discoveries  of  Cook  and  Vancouver  being  in 
George  III.'s  reign. 
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lopers.  Here  they  -would  either  attempt  the  old  Oregon  trick  of  under- 
selling the  trader,  or,  what  was  much  easier,  and  nearly  as  cheap,  show 
the  Indians  that  it  was  to  their  profit  to  deal  with  no  outside  trader.  They 
know  every  Indian  in  their  "  district  "  by  head-mark,  and  soon  hear  who 
has  heen  tempted  by  the  big  price  of  the  "  free-traders  "  to  sell  a  fur  last 
summer,  and  a  black  mark  is  put  against  his  name  in  their  "  trading  lists." 
For  long,  it  may  be,  the  offender  hears  nothing  about  it.  Regularly  he 
pays  his  visits  to  the  Hudson  Bay  fort,  laden  with  furs.  Then  he  is  a 
welcome  visitor,  and  departs  with  the  customary  present.  But  one 
unfortunate  winter  ill-luck  befalls  the  hapless  hunter,  and,  half-starved 
and  shivering,  he  creeps  along  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  fort  to  beg  credit  f  :>r  a 
few  pounds  of  powder  and  shot,  a  couple  of  beaver-traps,  and  a  blanket. 
Then  he  hears  of  Ms  old  offence,  and  is  not  over-politely  told  "to  go  to 
the  man  he  traded  that  black  fox's  skin  to  three  years  ago — he  will  be 
sure  to  give  him  credit."  On  the  whole,  the  Indian  becomes  convinced 
that,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  trade  with  the  Old  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Their  forts  are  always  to  be  found.  When  he  is  hard  up,  he  can  get 
credit ;  and  when  too  old  to  hunt,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  starve,  if  he 
is  known  as  a  former  good  hunter  and  faithful  customer  of  the  Company. 
At  other  times  the  Company  adopted  a  course  which  was  not  so  pleasing 
to  its  employes, — namely,  buying  up  a  powerful  rival.  I  know  of  an 
instance  where,  many  years  ago,  this  plan  had  to  be  adopted.  A  smart 
young  skipper  from  Boston  came  out  to  the  north-west  coast  in  a  spanking 
new  brig,  laden  with  every  kind  of  Yankee  "notion,"  and  pursued  his 
trade  with  such  spirit  that  he  was  ruining  the  Company  completely. 
With  a  sorry  heart,  they  bought  his  ship  from  him  at  a  high  figure,  and 
had  no  sooner  done  so  than  they  recollected  that  they  would  have  to  buy 
him  too,  otherwise  he  would  go  back,  provide  another  brig,  and  go  through 
the  same  course  again.  So,  with  a  very  wry  face,  they  bought  up  the 
Yankee  trader,  and  made  him  a  chief  trader  in  the  Company  at  once  ; 
and  there  he  is  still,  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Company,  and, 
what  is  curious,  one  of  the  most  intense  Britons  in  its  service.  I  believe 
he  stands  alone  as  an  American  converted  to  an  Englishman — we  have 
not  a  few  instances  of  the  reverse. 

In  regard  to  the  opposition  of  the  Company  to  outside  traders,  a  very 
few  words  must  be  said  upon  the  much-debated  subject  of  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Indian  tribes,  now  almost  the  sole  fur-trappers.  Since  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  beaver,  very  few,  if  any,  white  men  follow  the  business, 
and  it  is  with  the  natives,  or  the  wilder  description  of  half-breeds,  that  the 
Company  alone  deals.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  Company  has 
impoverished  the  Indian  by  inducing  him  to  clear  the  country  of  animals, 
and  then  deserting  that  section,  and  leaving  the  native  to  shift  for  him- 
self. There  may  be  some  truth  in  that  charge,  but  not  a  great  deal.  In  the 
first  place,  in  the  interior  at  least,  the  Company  never  collected  the  skins 
of  deer,  which  were  too  bulky  to  pay  the  cost  of  freight  to  the  coast ;  and 
deer,  elk,  moose,  antelope,  &c.,  constituted  a  great  portion  of  the  Indians' 
food.  That  the  Company's  trade  did  not  diminish  game  to  any  serious 
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amount  can  be  best  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  a  district  where  they  have 
long  had  a  trading  fort,  I  have  bought  from  the  Indians  deer — good  fat 
bucks — caught  in  pitfalls,  for  one  ball  and  a  charge  of  powder,  and  at 
another  place  for  Jive  leaves  of  tobacco.  Again  in  districts  where  deer  are 
not  abundant,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  salmon  formed  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Indians'  food — immense  quantities  being  dried  and  stored  up 
for  winter  use.  The  abundance  of  the  fish,  notwithstanding  the  quantity 
used  by  the  Company's  servants  and  exported  by  them,  has  certainly  been 
noway  affected.  At  Fort  Rupert,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Vancouver 
Island,  I  have  known  the  potato-garden  of  the  post  to  be  manured  icitli 
salmon,  so  enormously  plentiful  were  they  !  That  the  Company  decreased 
the  fur  animals  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  fur  animals  never  formed 
much  of  a  source  of  food  for  the  Indians,  even  before  the  advent  of  the 
traders.  The  flesh  of  the  beaver  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  eaten  by  the 
trappers,  but  the  carcases  of  the  martens  (sables),  foxes,  minks,  musk- 
rats,  fishers,  sea-otters,  &c.,  were  little,  if  at  all  used.  If  the  Company 
in  any  way  inconvenienced  the  Indians  by  their  method  of  hunting  a 
district,  the  evils  must  have  been  immensely  aggravated  by  private 
traders.  The  Company,  owing  to  their  monopoly,  had  an  interest  in 
the  country  not  being  altogether  destroyed  for  trapping  purposes ;  and 
accordingly  would  "  lay  over  "  a  certain  district  for  so  many  years  from 
being  hunted.  Now  a  private  trader,  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the 
present,  would  never  think  of  so  doing.  Besides  he  would,  and  to  this 
day  does,  employ  spirits  in  trade,  which  the  Company  voluntarily,  after 
the  North-west  competition  ceased,  abandoned  as  an  article  of  traffic, 
though  they  could  get  twice  the  amount  of  furs  at  half  the  price,  by  giving 
rum  for  them.  But  it  was  solely  out  of  regard  for  the  natives  that  they 
abandoned  this  pernicious  subject  of  barter.  Those  who  have  read,  as  I 
have,  the  letters  and  journals  of  old  traders,  will  appreciate  the  humanity 
of  this  regulation.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  used  also  to  give  a 
proportionately  higher  value  for  inferior  furs,  such  as  musk-rats,  merely 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Indian  being  tempted  to  exterminate  the  more 
valuable  animals.  When  the  Indian  grew  old,  the  Company  exercised  a 
paternal  care  over  him,  and  around  every  fort  there  are  old  hunters  living 
on  their  bounty.  No  better  reply  can  be  given  to  those  who  have  abused 
the  Company  for  their  treatment  of  the  Indians,  than  the  fact  that  to 
this  day  "  the  Company  "  is  looked  upon  with  the  utmost  affection  and 
veneration  by  the  Indian.  Often  have  I  been  told,  when  I  have  com- 
plained that  they  charged  me,  for  any  work  rendered,  more  than  they  would 
have  charged  the  Company — "  Yes,  I  know  we  do — but  if  you  took  care  of 
us  in  our  old  age,  and  treated  us  as  well  as  they  have  treated  us,  then  we 
would  do  this  for  you  at  the  same  price."  Barely  have  they  been  at  war 
with  the  Indians,  though  one  or  two  of  their  forts  have  been  taken,  but 
this  was  invariably  in  the  country  of  the  hostile  Indians  ;  and  if  any  of 
the  officers  have  been  killed,  it  was  not  owing  to  a  Company  feud,  but 
merely  to  some  private  quarrel  or  accident,  whereas  the  American  Fur 
Company  immediately  outside  their  borders  are  perpetually  at  war  with 
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the  neighbouring  Indians.  During  the  Indian  war  in  Washington  Territory 
and  Oregon,  where  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  many  forts  and  farms, 
though  the  Americans  were  murdered  with  the  most  unrelenting  rage, 
during  two  years,  the  Company's  trading  and  hunting  parties  travelled 
about  the  country  as  formerly,  keeping  no  watch  and  no  guard,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  gentleman  hilled  ly  mistake,  not  one  of  them  was 
injured.  More  than  once,  when  travelling  alone  on  the  American  and 
British  frontier,  I  have  met  Indian  war-parties,  who  would  ask  me  what 
was  my  nationality.  Immediately  on  my  assuring  them  that  I  was  "  a 
King  George  man  straight,"  they  would  dismount,  and  after  smoking  a 
pipe,  bid  me  good-by  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  The  contemporary 
annals  led  me  to  know  that  Americans  were  treated  very  differently.  It 
is  a  great  deal  owing  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  humane  and 
judicious  treatment  of  the  Indians  that  we  have  never  had  an  Indian  war 
in  the  British  possessions,  and  that  an  Englishman  is  a  name  of  love  to 
the  aborigines  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

The  discipline  maintained  in  the  forts  and  travelling-parties  of  the 
Company,  though  free  and  easy,  was  3ret  within  certain  limits  severe,  and 
was  rarely  rebelled  against.  It  was  often  a  wonder  to  me  how  a  party 
of  grey-haired  voyageurs  would  obey  a  mere  boy  when  they  could  have 
rebelled  with  impunity.  The  reason  of  this  was  probably  owing  to  the 
docile  character  of  the  French  Canadian  and  Orkney  men,  and  to  the 
traditional  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Company.  I  only  know  of  one  instance 
of  downright  rebellion,  and  that  was  in  a  very  remote  fort  on  the  Stekin 
River,  in  what  is  now  called  "Alaska."  Incensed  beyond  all  endurance 
at  the  drunken  madness  of  the  officer  in  charge — a  half-breed — he  was 
shot  by  one  of  the  men,  a  French  Canadian.  Few  offences  of  a  serious 
nature  were  ever  committed  in  the  fur  countries — at  all  events  we  heard 
little  about  them.  They  were  either  condoned,  or  summarily  punished 
by  the  Company,  without  coming  before  any  court.  If  an  Indian 
murdered  one  of  the  Company's  servants,  he  was  pursued  and  captured 
and  hung ;  if  not  now,  at  another  time,  though  it  might  be  years  after- 
wards. The  French  Canadian,  puzzled  by  the  endless  "  Macs,"  usually 
designated  his  officers  by  nicknames.  Thus  he  knew  M.  Mackenzie  le 
rouge,  M.  Mackenzie  le  llanc,  M.  Mackenzie  le  borgne,  M.  Mackenzie  le 
picote,  M.  McDonald  le  grande,  M.  McDonald  le  pretre,  M.  McDonald 
le  bras-croche,  and  so  on,  according  to  some  distinguishing  mark  or 
personal  peculiarity.  He  was  hard  worked,  and  poorly  paid,  but  yet 
thorough!}7  believed  in  la  Compatjnie,  and  looked  upon  it  in  the  light 
of  little  better  than  treason  if  you  ventured  to  doubt  whether  "  the 
Company "  was  an  independent  power,  of  which  Great  Britain  was 
only  a  powerful  all}*,  and  America  the  natural  enemy !  A  marked 
distinction  was  kept  up  between  "  men  "  and  "  gentlemen  "  in  all  records 
of  the  Company.  All  above  and  including  the  rank  of  clerk  were 
gentlemen,  all  beneath  were  only  men.  The  gentlemen  in  the  forts  all 
dined  together  ;  if  it  was  a  large  fort,  in  the  "  hall,"  and  from  this  meal 
their  wives  were  excluded.  The  fare  on  these  occasions  was,  in  the 
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interior  forts,  often  poor  enough,  and  bad  a  knack  of  running  upon  one 
particular  article.     At  one  season  it  was  all  beaver,  at  another  all  elk, 
at  another  all  buffalo,  and  so  on,  as  the  particular  game  predominated. 
At  some  of  the  far  interior  northern  forts,  where  the  furs  were  only  taken 
out  once  every  two  years,  and  the  "  outfit  "  once  in  the  same  interval, 
the  officers'  supply  had  to  be  limited  enough.     At  Fort  Conolly  there 
prevailed  a  tradition  that  the  "  outfit "   for  the  personal  needs   of  the 
unfortunate  wight  in  charge  used  to  be  ten  pounds  of  powder,  fifty  pounds 
of  lead,  and  a  pound  of  fishing-lines  !     But  New  Caledonia  (or  what  is 
now  the  northern  portion  of  British  Columbia)  was  ever  the  bete  noin- 
of  unfortunate  clerks,  and  to  that  region  were  banished  all  who  had 
offended  the  Chief  Factor  at  Victoria   or  Vancouver.      At  the   great 
depots    on    the    coast,   the  officers   dined  in  sumptuous  style,  with  no 
lack  of  old  Hudson  Bay  port,  kept  many  years  in  the  Company's  cellars 
in  London  before  it  made  the  sea  voyage  to  the  North  Pacific.     In  most 
of  the  other  sea-coast  and  river  forts  the  staple  article  of  food  was  salmon 
— salmon  salted.     There  are  several  varieties  of  this  fish  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  the  two  chief  are  the  red  and  white,  the  latter  being  very 
inferior.      However,  though   both  are  equally  abundant,  the  Company 
devised  a  method  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  "men  "  and  "  gentle- 
men" in  this    article   of   diet.       The  one   ate    the   white  and  the  other 
the  red  salt  salmon,  though  both  were  equally  cheap  to  the  Company  ! 
This   rather   artificial    piscivorous   distinction    between   the   Lords   and 
Commons,  in  due  coarse  was  esteemed  by  the  old  factor  most  natural 
and  proper.     I  was  once  excessively  amused  to  hear  an  old  factor  at 
Victoria,   when  descanting   on  his   favourite   topic,   viz.,  the  vices  and 
extravagances   of  the   new-comers   whom   the  gold  mines  had  brought 
about   the  fort,  in  contradistinction   to   the   normal   humility   of  those 
model  men,  the  "old  settlers,"  the  Hudson  Bay  voyageurs,  say  to  me, 
' '  And   what   d'ye   think,    sir,   they   dae  ?    workmen    absolutely   eat   red 
salmon  /" 

When  travelling,  "  pemniican,"  a  most  nutritious  kind  of  coarse 
food,  familiar  to  many  readers  as  that  used  in  Arctic  voyages,  was 
the  invariable  provision,  and  bread  was  often  never  tasted  for  years. 
Though  often  hard-pressed  for  food  in  times  of  scarcity,  when  provision 
was  abundant  the  men  were  fed  highly,  as  indeed  was  necessary  for  the 
great  labour  expected  of  them.  In  addition  to  his  suit  of  clothes  (generally 
consisting  of  a  blue  cloth  capot,  or  one  made  out  of  a  blanket,  leather 
trousers  made  after  the  Indian  fashion  by  his  wife,  a  striped  cotton  shirt 
and  a  fur  cap,  with  a  gaudy  belt  of  variegated  worsted,  and  often  a 
gorgeous  beaded  "fur  bag,"  for  holding  pipe,  tobacco,  &c.,)  and  a  carrot 
of  tobacco,  the  Company  used  to  allow  each  man  eight  pounds  of  solid 
meat  per  diem,  such  as  buffalo,  deer,  horse,  &c.,  and  ten  pounds  if  there 
was  bone  in  it.  In  the  autumn  months,  in  lieu  of  meat,  each  man  would 
receive  two  large  geese,  or  four  ducks,  and  fish  was  supplied  \\iih  like 
proportion.  Sometimes  in  wet  weather,  or  in  making  a  long  "portage," 
there  would  be  allowed  a  glass  of  ram  ;  but  though  both  officers  and 
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men  were  rather  addicted  to  a  carouse  when  they  could  compass  it,  yet 
generally,  they  had  per  force  to  be  very  temperate.  I  have  before  me  a 
note  of  the  daily  consumption  of  dried  buffalo  meat  at  Fort  Edmonton,  in 
the  buffalo  country  on  the  Saskatchewan  Plain.  At  the  date  of  the  state- 
ment (February  2,  1858)  there  were  living  at  that  port  27  men,  19 
women,  and  48  children,  in  all  94  persons  ;  and  to  this  family  the  officer 
in  charge  daily  distributed  no  less  than  406  Ibs.  of  meat !  However,  to 
prevent  astonishment  at  this  enormous  butcher's  bill,  it  ought  to  l>e 
mentioned  that  this  was  their  exclusive  food — no  bread,  potatoes,  or 
other  vegetables  being,  in  general,  eaten  with  it.  At  New  Year  each 
family  received  a  little  rum,  a  few  pounds  of  flour  and  "grease,"  and  a 
beaver,  or  piece  of  elk,  &c.,  which  was  called  the  "regale."  On  New 
Year's  morning  they  called  upon  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  fort  to  wish 
him  the  compliments  of  the  season,  when  they  were  treated  to  sweet 
cakes  and  a  glass  of  rum.  The  day  wound  up  with  a  ball,  and  I  have 
particularly  observed  in  the  journal  which  is  kept  in  each  fort,  that  on 
January  2  there  is  this  suggestive  entry,  "  Xo  prayers  this  nwnilny." 
If  you  listened  to  the  men,  there  was  no  evil  which  la  Compagnie  was  not 
guilty  of  conniving  at,  and  their  wrongs  were  endless.  They  would  tell 
you,  for  instance,  how,  when  a  man's  engagement  was  up,  he  could  never 
get  out  of  the  Company ;  he  was  either  in  debt,  or  his  accounts  were 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  Generally,  however,  when  you  began  to 
inquire  into  these  wrongs,  it  would  be  found  that  most  of  them  were 
groundless  or  exaggerated.  Still,  however,  the  Company  after  their  own 
fashion  exacted  a  very  fair  return  for  their  money. 

Critics,  more  severe  than  a  few  voyageurs,  as  well  as  more  influential, 
appealed  to  a  wider  audience  in  bringing  charges  against  the  Company. 
In  their  original  charter  they  were  bound  to  assist  in  the  discovery  of 
the  North-west  passage.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  voyages,  such 
as  Hearne's,  and  some  assistance  to  the  Franklin  expeditions, — notably 
that  of  Dr.  Eae,  a  chief  factor,  who  discovered  the  first  remains  of 
Franklin, — they  not  only  did  nothing,  but,  if  report  speaks  not  untruly, 
absolutely  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  others.  Perhaps  they  did.  It  was 
a  very  foolish  law  which  bound  down  a  company  of  fur-merchants  to 
colonize  their  own  possessions.  In  possession  of  an  estate  richly  stocked 
with  game,  they  were  little  inclined  to  encourage  poachers  on  it ;  or 
holding  their  land  on  an  uncertain  tenure,  very  anxious  to  assist  spies  in 
revealing  the  riches  of  their  domain.  Still,  we  cannot  but  hold  in 
grateful  remembrance  how  hospitably  they  entertained,  how  efficiently 
they  assisted  many  scientific  travellers  in  their  territory.  Without  their 
aid,  Back,  Eichardson,  Franklin,  Geyer,  Douglas,  Jeffrey,  Brown,  and 
others,  could  never  have  accomplished  what  they  did  for  science.  They 
were  also  most  just  and  humane  to  the  colonists  when  they  got  into 
trouble,  and  are  known  to  have  ransomed  several  sailors  from  slavery 
among  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islanders,  without  ever  being  repaid  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  English  Government.  Were  we  writing  a 
panegyric  on  the  Company,  or  a  thesis  in  their  defence,  instead  of  a  mere 
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series  of  reminiscences  of  their  career,  we  could  tell  of  many  other  gene- 
rous acts,  which  they  have  never  been  credited  with. 

About  the  profits  of  the  Company  there  has  been  grave  misapprehen- 
sion. Certainly  at  first  these  were  enormous.  In  the  hostilities  between 
the  French  and  English  between  1682  and  1688  they  lost  118,0142.,  yet 
in  1684  a  dividend  of  fifty  per  cent,  was  declared,  and  in  1689  one  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  capture  of  fortresses  by  the  French  at  intervals 
between  1682  and  1697  cost  them  97,500£.  Yet,  shortly  after  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  they  had  trebled  their  capital  with  a  call  of  only  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  shareholders.  No  wonder  that  in  those  days,  and  for  long  after,  a 
Hudson  Bay  share  was  never  in  the  market.  It  was  a  good  inheritance 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  An  old  gentleman  now  living  (one  of 
the  most  celebrated  historically  of  all  the  heroes  of  fur-trade)  told  me 
that,  when  he  established  Fort  Dunvegan  on  Peace  River,  near  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  regular  price  of  a  trade  musket  was  Rocky 
Mountain  sables  piled  up  on  each  side  of  it  until  they  were  level  with 
the  muzzle.  The  sables  were  worth  in  England  at  least  81.  a-piece, 
and  the  musket  cost  in  all  not  over  I/.  The  price  of  a  six- shilling  blanket 
was,  in  like  manner,  thirteen  beavers  of  the  best  qualities  and  twenty  of  a 
less  excellent  description.  At  that  time  beaver  was  worth  32s.  per  lb., 
and  a  good  beaver  would  weigh  from  1  lb.  to  1|  lb.  These  were  the 
palmy  days  of  the  fur-trade.  Gradually  the  Indians  began  to  know  better 
the  price  of  a  musket  and  of  their  furs,  and  to  object  most  decidedly  to 
the  one  being  piled  along  the  sides  of  the  other,  which  report  sayeth  was 
lengthened  every  year  by  two  inches,  until  the  barrel  reached  colossal  dimen- 
sions. Finally,  a  pestilent  fellow  discovered  silk  as  a  substitute  for  the 
napping  of  beaver  hats,  and  from  that  dates  the  decline  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  The  Company  held  by  their  beaver  furs  until  they  saw 
it  was  hopeless.  This  fur  has  never  since  rallied  in  price.  So  rapid 
was  the  fall  that,  while  in  1889  beaver  was  27s.  6d.  per  lb.,  in  1846 
it  had  fallen  to  8s.  5d.  As  beaver  was  the  staple  of  the  fur-trade 
the  profits  rapidly  decreased.  At  the  present  moment  beaver  is  obtained 
from  the  Indians  at  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island  (where  there  are  num- 
bers of  fur-traders  besides  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company),  for  5s.  per  lb., 
and  is  worth  in  London  about  8s.  or  9s.  Just  now  the  profit  of  the 
Qompany  on  their  capital  is  about  six  per  cent. — at  least  that  was  the 
declared  dividend  when  I  last  saw  a  report.  But  of  course  there  is  the 
value  of  their  forts  and  "plant,"  the  land  round  these  forts,  which  may 
eventually  (as  did  that  on  which  the  town  of  Victoria  is  now  built)  rise 
immensely  in  value,  their  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  beside  the  various 
sums  which  they  have  received  as  indemnity  from  the  United  States 
Government,  the  Canadian  Government,  and  as  the  price  of  the  town  site 
of  Victoria  and  other  places  built  upon  their  land. 

For  long  there  were  evident  signs  of  decay  in  the  old  Company,  and  its 
best  friends  often  wondered  how  it  could  so  long  have  stood  with  its 
originally  rather  crazy  constitution,  continually  battling  with  parlia- 
mentary commissions  and  inquiries. 
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A  petition  for  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  the  charter  to  Parliament 
in  1697  was  likely  to  have  led  to  disagreeable  inquiry,  but  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  1712,  once  more  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  great  Fur 
Company.  In  1748  its  enemies  were  beginning  to  rejoice  at  its  getting 
into  trouble,  but  the  great  colonial  war  again  saved  it.  A  commis- 
sion sat  on  it  in  1792  ;  but  men  were  too  distracted  with  the  French 
war  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  charter.  The  settlement  of  the 
North-west  Company's  troubles  gave  them  new  life,  but  soon  the  Oregon 
dispute,  in  1845,  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  Company,  and  abridged 
its  limits.  Since  then  they  have  had  a  long  lawsuit  with  the  United 
States  for  recornpence  for  infringements  on  the  rights  secured  to  them  by 
that  treaty,  and  won,  only  the  other  day,  a  considerable  amount  of 
damages.  The  old  shareholders,  with  the  intuitive  shrewdness  of  old 
times,  saw  the  coming  troubles  ahead,  and  in  1863,  to  the  horror  of  the 
commercial  world,  which  was  shocked  at  this  impropriety,  so  widely 
differing  from  the  traditions  of  the  Company,  were  persuaded  to  sell  out 
for  a  high  figure  to  a  new  company  of  proprietors.  I  was  in  "the 
country"  at  the  time,  and  well  remember  the  consternation  excited 
by  this  feat  of  the  venerable  body.  The  Company's  shares  were 
quoted,  for  the  first  time  for  two  hundred  years,  at  a  discount !  Then 
began  the  establishment  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  earth- 
hunger  peculiar  to  youthful  governments.  The  Canadians  were  deter- 
mined to  have  the  Hudson  Bay  territories  to  the  very  Arctic  Ocean. 
They  would  have  them  without  paying  for  them  even.  They  would 
contest  the  charter,  and  win  too.  In  this  crisis  sager  heads  than  the 
"Canadian  Ministry"  intervened,  and  persuaded  the  Dominion  to  pay 
the  Company  for  their  rights,  and  the  Company  to  part  with  them. 
And  they  agreed,  and  for  800,0007.  sold  their  proprietary  rights.  The 
Red  River  patriots  are  inclined  to  make  matters  a  little  lively  for  the 
bargainers,  but  that  is  merely  a  hitch  which  will  soon  be  overcome.  It 
does  not  affect  the  truth  which  many  in  the  far-off  wilds  of  America  will 
sigh  over  (and  possibly  swear  over)  that  the  "  Honourable  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  trading  unto  Hudson's  Bay"  is  no  more.  As  a 
merchant  company,  trading  without  any  of  their  old  privileges,  they  will 
still  exist,  but  as  a  proprietary  government  they  will  no  longer  be  known. 
The  world  is  too  advanced  for  monopolies.  Nevertheless,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Adventurers  did  good  work  in  their  day.  Those  who  remember  the 
old  times  cannot  but  feel  some  regret  at  the  decease  of  the  great  Cor- 
poration ;  and  as  I  pass  their  warehouses  in  Gracechurch  Street,  I  repeat 
the  words  of  Charles  Lamb's  lament  over  the  South  Sea  Company : 
"  This  was  once  a  house  of  trade,  a  centre  of  busy  interests.  The  throng 
of  merchants  was  here,  the  quick  pulse  of  gain,  and  here  the  forms  of 
business  are  still  kept  up,  though  the  soul  be  long  since  fled!  " 
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IF  only  I  might  grieve  my  whole  life  long, 
And  lull  myself  with  weeping  till  I  die, 
Making  a  dimness  of  the  clear,  glad  sky, 
Until  I  had  atoned  for  all  the  wrong, 
Until  I  had  forgotten  all  the  woe  ; 
It  would  be  almost  sweet  to  sorrow  so, 

And  clothe  myself  with  stainless  love,  and  sit 
Bound  in  a  prison-house  of  memories, 
And  hang  the  walls  with  tenderest  tapestries, 
Woven  of  fair,  unfruitful  pieties, 
Where  weeping  washes  hlood  to  broidered  snow. 
There  I  would  watch  my  close-caged  fancies  flit 
About  the  dusky  softness  of  my  room, 
And  soothe  my  eyes  with  unreproachful  gloom, 
And  hear  no  curses  upon  any  name, 
And  bow  myself  but  not  in  any  shame, 
And  wash  both  him  and  me  from  any  blame 
In  tears  that  heal  us  as  they  overflow. 

Ah  !  why  must  we  grow  weary  of  our  rest, 
And  cast  away  the  burden  of  our  peace  ; 
And  tire  of  gentle  tears,  and  tire  of  prayers, 
And  wander  after  any  change  of  cares, 
And  any  new  desire's  untried  behest 

That  breaks  the  yoke  of  peaceable  despair, 
Driving  us  forth  to  undesired  release  ? 
Even  if  we  cling  to  the  soft  skirts  of  woe, 
The  world  sweeps  by ;  we  have  to  let  them  go. 
All  things  go  from  us ;   all  but  love  and  hate, 
And  they  abide  to  make  us  desolate  ; 
And  love  is  false,  or  else  he  makes  us  so. 

Too  soon  I  understand  the  end  of  all : 
For  I  remember  while  the  false  tears  fall, 
Cooling  the  heartless  fever  of  my  cheek, 
The  pleasant  words  of  love  he  used  to  speak 
While  I  sat  listening,  happy,  hushed,  and  meek  : 
And  these  I  know  I  never  shall  forget ; 
I  know  my  eyes  will  not  be  always  wet : 
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I  do  not  blush  ;  they  have  been  dried  before. 
Oh,  why  will  not  my  father's  kisses  stay, 
And  why  will  not  Eodrigo's  go  away  ? 
And  yet  my  father  gave  me  many  more ; 

I  thought  I  loved  him,  too,  until  to-day. 
Yes,  I  am  fain  to  lead  the  other  yet 

Up  the  steep  pathway,  when  the  evening  gloom 
Refreshes  with  soft  dews  the  ransomed  land, 
Till  we  should  kneel  together,  hand  in  hand, 

Beside  the  chilly  marble  of  the  tomb 
Where  all  the  banners  of  my  fathers  wave  ; 
But  most  are  his  I  did  not  die  to  save  ; 

You  know  them  in  the  day-time  by  the  gold, 
But  evening  makes  all  mellow  and  all  old. 
Rodrigo,  too,  would  weep  upon  the  grave 
At  evening,  though  he  called  his  father  slave — 
I,  should  I  dare  to  kiss  away  the  tears  ? — 
Till  we  could  boast  together  of  his  name 
And  bind  our  houses  in  one  knot  of  fame  ; 
Till  we  forgot  the  sorrow  through  the  years, 

Whose  distance  lengthens  out  his  high  renown 

If  any  other  hand  had  struck  him  down. 

If  I  had  known,  if  I  had  known  before, 
And  never  asked  for  any  blood  to  shed, 
But  sat  in  peace  beside  the  peaceful  dead, 
And  let  the  cry  go  storming  overhead  ! 
Was  vengeance  mine  ?  do  women  go  to  war  ? 
If  I  had  known  and  never  seen  him  more, 
Seen  him  no  more,  and  prayed  for  him  in  peace, 
And  worn  myself  away,  and  won  release 
Under  the  kind,  unbroken  yoke  of  pain, 
Till  I  could  dare  to  meet  them  both  again. 

And  now,  and  now  I  never  am  alone, 
His  presence  is  upon  me  like  a  chain  : 

I  tremble  now,  lest  he  should  hear  me  moan, 
And  offer  up  his  life  to  me  again, 

And  stab  me  with  the  pity  of  his  eye. 
His  life,  he  offers  it  as  if  in  play 

He  thinks  it  such  a  little  thing  to  die  : 
No  wonder :  he  is  not  afraid  to  slay  : 
He  loves  his  father  first,  why  cannot  I  ? 

If  we  had  known  and  loved  each  other  long, 
If  I  had  had  more  space,  by  day  and  night, 
To  feel  my  soul  upon  his  steadfast  might, 
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And  treasured  up  his  loyalty  at  heart, 

And  grown  to  him  till  I  could  stand  apart, 
And  changed  myself  in  him  to  true  and  strong. 
Now  I  am  weak,  so  weak,  and  none  at  hand 

To  stay  me  up  a  little  with  their  scorn, 

To  shut  me  up  from  sinning  with  their  hate, 
And  scourge  me  back,  and  make  me  desolate, 

And  teach  me  how  I  ought  to  be  forlorn ; 
If  they  would  teach  me,  I  should  understand. 
Now  all  the  voices  cheer  me  on  one  way, 

And  all  the  faces  smile  away  my  shame : 
A  little  while,  no  doubt,  hell  lies  in  wait, 

And  I  shall  be  an  everlasting  name, 

And  fathers  curse  the  day  when  I  was  born. 

Would  any  help  me  if  I  overcame, 

If  I  could  stand  alone  against  the  blame  ? 
Even  Rodrigo  says  the  same  as  they ; 
He  bids  me  love  him,  if  I  will  not  slay  ; 
And  who  am  I  ?  how  should  I  disobey  ? 
I  dare  not  ask  my  heart,  I  know  what  it  would  say — 
God's  will  be  done,  for  love  has  swallowed  mine, 

He  orders  it,  not  I,  not  even  love  ; 
If  He  will  bless  me,  why  should  I  repine  ? 

Who  told  me  what  is  counted  shame  above  ? 
If  shame  it  is,  I  can  but  kiss  the  rod  ; 
For  who  shall  strengthen  me  to  strive  with  God  ? 
And  who  will  harm  me  if  I  do  His  will, 
Let  my  beloved  take  me,  and  be  still, 

When  my  beloved's  hand  is  over  me 
All  my  life  long  ?  and  need  I  ever  fear 
Scorn  from  the  voices  I  shall  never  hear, 

Frowns  on  the  faces  I  shall  never  see, 

And  trouble  far  away,  and  shame  to  be 
When  grass  grows  over  what  was  Ximene, 
Who  had  no  heart  to  take  what  she  thought  best  ? 
How  cold  it  grows,  the  stars  are  in  the  west : 

Father,  good-night ;  good-night,  fair  memories 

Of  all  I  was  not  worthy  to  hold  dear. 
Father,  good-night,  and  leave  me  to  my  rest ; 

I  have  wept  long,  the  morning  must  be  near  : 

I  wrong  my  eyes  with  weeping  :  they  are  his. 

These  are  the  icords  that  pale  Ximene  said  : 
And  in  the  dewy  morning  she  was  iced 
To  him,  who  wrought  her  father's  overthrow, 
Since  people,  priests,  and  king  ivould  have  it  so.  * 

G.  A.  SIMCOX. 
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THE  first  view  of  St.  Helena  from  the  sea  is  certainly  most  uninviting. 
On  approaching  it  on  the  north-west  or  leeward  side,  there  is  seen, 
rising  above  the  deep  blue  water  of  the  South  Atlantic,  a  line  of  precipitous 
purple  cliffs,  from  the  summits  of  which  the  apparently  naked  ground 
slopes  rapidly  upwards  till  it  reaches  a  lofty  central  ridge.  The  wall  of 
rock  in  front  is  seamed  by  numerous  deep  gorges,  cutting  down  to  the 
water's  edge  and  extending  backwards  into  the  interior  of  the  island ; 
whilst,  on  the  extreme  left,  stands  prominently  out  a  level-topped,  semi- 
detached mass,  2,200  feet  high,  known  as  the  "  Barn." 

As  we  steam  in  towards  the  anchorage  the  prospect  becomes  still 
more  forbidding.  The  purple  of  the  cliffs  changes  to  a  uniform  brown, 
and,  the  green  upland  pastures  and  woods  being  now  shut  out  from  view, 
scarcely  a  trace  of  vegetation  can  be  distinguished. 

On  nearing  the  landing-place  the  temperature  rises,  and  the  heat, 
reflected  from  the  rocks,  becomes  really  trying,  while  the  aspect  of 
Jamestown  itself,  built  as  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  savage-looking  gorge, 
the  naked  sides  of  which  rise  abruptly  to  a  great  height,  is  calculated 
to  give  anything  but  a  pleasing  first  impression.  But  were  the  stranger 
to  be  blindfolded  and  transported  three  miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
island,  he  would  hardly  believe,  on  looking  around  him,  that  he  was  in 
the  same  part  of  the  world.  He  would  find  himself  amongst  undulating 
pastures  of  the  richest  green  and  orange  tints,  interspersed  with  woods 
and  fir  plantations,  and  here  and  there  varied  by  beautifully  wooded  glens 
leading  away  towards  the  sea,  and  just  allowing  a  glimpse  of  the  barren 
rocks  of  the  coast,  mellowed  by  distance  to  a  delicate  purple.  He  would 
find  himself  in  a  country  where  the  climate  is  an  almost  perpetual 
summer  ;  where  numerous  snug-looking  country-houses  lie  embosomed  in 
leafy  valleys ;  and  where  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  from  almost  every 
country  under  the  sun,  grow  luxuriantly. 

The  island  is  of  an  irregular,  oval  shape,  ten  and  a  half  miles  long, 
by  about  six  broad.  Lying,  as  it  does,  in  the  full  draught  of  the  south- 
east trade-wind,  which  varies  but  little  in  direction,  and  blows  with  more 
or  less  strength  some  330  days  in  the  year,  it  forms  a  -sort  of  natural 
breakwater,  and  the  sea,  on  the  leeward  side,  is  perfectly  calm,  allowing 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Home  Government  to 
withdraw  the  infantry  portion  of  the  St.  Helena  garrison.  The  statement  as  to  the 
iiSmunity  of  the  island  from  epidemics  also  requires  qualification,  the  filthy  and  ill- 
drained  condition  of  Jamestown  having  at  length  produced  an  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever. 
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vessels  of  all  sizes  to  anchor  with  perfect  safety  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  cliffs,  and  close  to  the  landing-place  at  Jamestown.  This  town, 
the  only  one  in  the  island,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  deep  pre- 
cipitous gorges  which  run  inland  from  the  coast  on  the  north-western 
side.  Little  of  the  town  is  visible  from  the  sea,  but  it  extends  up  the 
gorge  for  about  a  mile.  The  anchorage  is  defended  by  powerful  batteries 
built  on  the  cliffs  on  either  side,  at  heights  varying  from  120  to  600  feet. 
On  the  west  we  have  the  fort  of  Ladder  Hill,  so  called  from  a  flight  .of 
wooden  steps  leading  to  it  from  the  town,  at  600  feet.  This  fort  stands 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  cliff,  and  contains  the  barracks  of  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers.  To  the  east  of  the  town  is  Munden's  Hill,  on  the  top  of 
the  cliffs  of  which,  at  460  feet  above  the  sea,  a  battery  of  heavy  guns 
has  been  mounted ;  whilst,  lower  down,  and  almost  overhanging  the 
landing-place,  is  Munden's  Point,  where  a  casemated  battery,  intended  for 
very  heavy  rifled  guns,  has  recently  been  constructed. 

In  addition  to  these,  at  a  projecting  point  near  Lemon  Valley,  two 
miles  to  the  westward,  is  a  new  battery,  mounting  two  heavy  Armstrong 
guns ;  so  that,  altogether,  the  anchorage  may  be  looked  upon  as  tolerably 
well  protected  from  direct  attack.  Behind  the  Ladder  Hill  batteries  the 
ground  slopes  rapidly  upwards  for  more  than  a  mile,  culminating  in  the 
hill  of  High  Knoll,  1,900  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
tower  which  has  been  recently  converted  into  the  principal  magazine 
of  the  island.  It  is  intended  to  add  to  it  an  entrenchment  and  batteries, 
with  barrack  accommodation  for  a  small  garrison.  The  post  would  thus 
serve  as  a  keep  or  citadel,  in  which,  owing  to  its  commanding  position, 
a  small  force  might  easily  hold  out  for  a  considerable  time  should  an 
enemy  have  succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  in  the  island. 

The  landing-place  is  a  flight  of  stone  steps  on  the  left,  or  east,  of  a 
small  bay,  and  close  under  the  new  casemated  battery.  From  it  a  hot 
and  dusty  walk  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  the  bay  on  one  side  and  a 
vertical  cliff  on  the  other,  brings  us  by  a  gateway  through  the  old  forti- 
fications into  the  town,  or  rather  to  its  lower  end.  Here,  surrounding 
an  open  space,  are  the  parish  church,  the  custom-house,  court-house, 
the  different  government  offices,  and  an  hotel.  Few  of  these  buildings 
exhibit  any  attempt  at  architectural  ornament,  and,  to  a  stranger,  they 
have  a  decidedly  mean  and  shabby  appearance. 

The  town  consists  mainly  of  one  long  street.  From  it  three  roads  lead 
to  the  country.  One  by  a  long  zigzag  reaches  Ladder  Hill,  and  thence, 
by  a  still  steeper  ascent  along  the  side  of  High  Knoll,  leads  to  the  interior 
of  the  island.  A  second  road,  known  as  the  "  Side  Path,"  winds  up  the 
eastern  side  of  the  gorge  and  goes  to  Longwood,  and  that  part  of  the 
island ;  whilst  a  third,  starting  from  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  has  been 
carried  along  the  side  of  an  almost  vertical  cliff,  and  also  leads  into  the 
interior.  The  contrast  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  of  the  island  has 
been  already  mentioned ;  the  latter  being  covered  with  rich  vegetation,  and 
surrounded  by  an  outer  belt,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  of  extreme 
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barrenness,  where  the  only  plants  that  grow  in  any  abundance  are  a 
saltwort  (Sahola  salsa),  locally  known  as  "  Samphire,"  and  a  low  bush  of 
the  composite  tribe  (Com m idendron  glutinosum).  Both  of  these  are  natives 
of  the  island.  The  common  prickly  pear,  an  introduced  plant,  is  also 
frequent  on  the  rocky  slopes.  It  is  said  that  when  St.  Helena  was  first 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  it  was  clothed  to  the  water's  edge  with 
woods  of  two  species  of  Domleya — the  "  redwood  "  and  "  ebony"  of  the 
islanders  ;  of  the  former  only  two  or  three  trees  now  exist  in  a  wild  state, 
and  the  latter  has  altogether  disappeared.  If  this  tradition  be  true,  a 
great  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  climate.  The  higher 
central  'parts  of  the  island  condense  the  moisture  of  the  clouds,  brought 
up  by  the  S.E.  trade-wind,  and  still  receive  an  abundance  of  rain,  but  the 
outer  belt  is  now  comparatively  rainless.  So  marked  is  the  difference 
that  it  often  rains  for  days  together  in  the  interior,  while  scarcely  a  drop 
falls  on  the  coast.  The  line  of  demarcation  can  be  distinctly  traced  by 
the  eye,  and  a  person  crossing  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
may  start  in  bright  sunshine,  enter  the  region  of  rain  and  cloud,  pass 
through  it,  and  emerge  again  into  clear  fine  weather  when  nearing  the 
further  coast.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  evaporation  in  the 
dry  belt  is  at  all  times  very  rapid. 

It  is  said  that  the  destruction  of  the  original  forests  was  caused,  partly 
by  large  flocks  of  goats  that  were  formerly  allowed  to  run  wild,  partly  by 
different  species  of  insects  that  were  accidentally  introduced.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  forests  would,  doubtless,  diminish  the  amount  of  rain-fall, 
and  the  cessation  of  rain  would  in  turn  react  and  prevent  the  growth  of 
vegetation  in  the  dry  districts.  Another  cause  would  then  operate :  at 
certain  seasons  heavy  tropical  showers  fall  all  over  the  island  ;  these  acting 
on  the  unprotected  surface-soil  would  soon  wash  it  down  into  the  ravines, 
leaving  the  bare  rock  exposed,  as  we  now  see  it.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
too,  that  several  ruins  of  houses  and  garden  enclosures  are  still  traceable 
in  situations  where  any  cultivation  would,  at  the  present  day,  be  simply  an 
impossibility.  As  regards  the  insects,  the  forests  which  still  survive  in 
the  interior  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  extent.  In  places  whole  acres  of 
dead  or  dying  trees  may  be  noticed  ;  in  cutting  into  the  latter  the  insects 
are  found  busily  at  work  eating  away  the  inner  bark.  In  addition  to 
these  two  causes  the  forests  have  been  much  injured  by  a  species  of 
bramble,  an  importation  from  Madeira,  which,  by  its  luxuriant  and  dense 
growth,  smothers  and  kills  all  other  vegetation  that  it  happens  to  enclose. 
It  is  found  that  (with  one  exception  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,)  the 
temperature  diminishes  at  the  rapid  rate  of  about  one  degree  Fahrenheit 
for  every  hundred  and  fifty  feet  we  ascend  from  the  coast.  But  for  each 
particular  elevation  the  climate  is  very  equable  ;  thus,  in  Jamestown, 
the  annual  range  of  temperature  is  about  from  68°  to  86°  ;  at  Ladder 
Hill  63°  to  80° ;  and  at  the  elevation  of  about  1,700  feet,  where  most  of 
the  country-houses  are  situated,  56°  to  76°.  With  the  exception  of  a 
species  of  influenza,  which  recurs  at  intervals  and  occasionally  carries 
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off 'old  people,  the  island  is  remarkably  healthy.  Epidemics  and  fevers 
of  all  kinds  are  practically  unknown.  Even  Jamestown,  which  is  crowded, 
filthy,  and  ill-drained  in  the  extreme,  remains  free  from  them  in  the 
very  hottest  weather.  The  most  fatal  complaints  are  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia,  to  both  of  which  the  natives  are  very  subject.  New  arrivals 
from  England  need  not  fear  them.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  mild  agreeable  climate  of  St.  Helena  would  be 
particularly  well  suited  to  consumptive  patients,  but  such  is  not  found  to 
be  the  case ;  it  is  too  relaxing  and  enervating ;  even  the  strong  and 
healthy  feel  more  or  less  pulled  down  after  a  few  years'  residence  there  ; 
and  English  invalids  are  found  to  lose  ground  rapidly  under  its  effects. 
The  first  three  months  of  the  year  are  the  hottest  and  most  trying.  The 
wind  then  occasionally  drops  for  several  days  at  a  time,  and  the  air 
becomes  most  oppressive.  After  a  few  days  of  this  calm  a  swell  generally 
sets  in  from  the  north,  rendering  the  anchorage  insecure  for  small  vessels 
and  landing  difficult.  At  times  the  rollers  have  been  known  to  set  in  with 
extreme  violence,  creating  great  havoc  amongst  all  the  smaller  craft  lying 
near  the  shore.  In  connection  with  the  rollers  it  maybe  mentioned  that, 
although  the  island  is  entirely  of  volcanic  origin,  earthquakes  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and,  when  they  do  happen,  very  slight ;  thunderstorms,  too, 
are  unknown,  although  lightning  has  occasionally  been  noticed  far  out 
at  sea. 

The  flora  of  the  island  is  very  varied  and  extensive,  trees  and  plants 
having  been  introduced  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  the 
number  of  species  that  are  true  natives  of  the  place  is  very  limited,  and 
cannot  much  exceed  fifty  in  all — about  half  of  these,  moreover  (23),  being 
ferns.  Of  the  fifty  the  greater  part  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  island, 
and  some  of  those  that  are  found  elsewhere  may  very  possibly  have  been 
introductions.  The  fact  is  worth  noting  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  development  of  species.  Very  few  native  kinds  are  to  be  found 
in  the  cultivated  parts  ;  but  the  flora  of  the  forests  of  the  central  heights, 
as  well  as  of  the  cliffs  of  the  coast,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  species  of  grass  appears  to  be  a 
native  ;  all  those  that  have  been  examined  having  proved  to  be  impor- 
tations from  elsewhere :  some  from  Europe,  some  from  the  Cape,  and 
some  from  India.  The  natural  deduction  to  be  drawn  is,  that  when  the 
island  was  first  discovered  no  grass  grew  on  it. 

Besides  the  ferns,  there  may  be  mentioned  as  part  of  the  native  flora, 
two  species  of  the  sedge  tribe  and  two  Lycopodiums.  On  the  cliffs  there 
are  the  Salsola  and  Coinmidendron,  already  spoken  of;  a  Frankenia  (on 
the  windward  side)  ;  a  Mellissia,  and  a  very  curious  Erodium,  both  now 
almost  extinct.  The  plateau  on  which  Longwood  is  situated  was  formerly 
covered  with  a  forest  of  trees,  of  a  family  belonging  to  the  Composita, 
locally  known  as  "  gumwood."  Scattered  trees  of  one  species  still  exist, 
but  another,  the  Commidendron  rotundifolium,  is  now  represented  by  a 
single  individual  only,  which  was  lately  discovered  growing  by  itself  in  a 
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field.  Besides  the  almost  extinct  dombeyas, — handsome  flowering  trees  of 
the  cotton  tribe — the  "  stringwood  "  (Acahjpha  rubra)  appears  to  have 
quite  died  out.  The  central  forests  consist  chiefly  of  a  remarkable  family 
of  diminutive  trees  called  "  cabbage-trees,"  which,  like  the  gumwoods, 
belong  to  the  Composite.  The  other  native  trees  still  living  in  the  forest 
are  a  Petrobium,  two  species  of  Nesiota,  and  a  Hedyotis ;  associated  with 
them  are  two  Umbellifera,  a  Lobelia,  and  three  kinds  of  Wahletibergia — 
a  beautiful  genus  otCampanulacea.  The  above  list  comprises  almost  the 
•whole  of  the  indigenous  species  ;  the  greater  part  are  peculiar  to  the 
island,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  flowering  plants  have  white 
or  pale  pink  blossoms.  Of  the  introduced  trees  the  commonest  are  the 
Pinaster  fir  and  the  oak ;  whilst  of  shrubs  the  English  furze  is  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  is  to  be  met  with  on  every  hillside. 

The  native  forest,  so  often  mentioned  above,  clothes  the  almost 
precipitous  sides  of  a  lofty  central  semicircular  ridge,  forming^  the 
highest  land  in  the  island.  This  ridge  encloses  a  vast  amphitheatre 
three  miles  in  diameter,  and  open  to  the  south,  known  generally  as 
"  Sandy  Bay,"  that  being  the  name  of  a  small  inlet  at  one  end  of  it. 
•  There  are  strong  geological  reasons  for  believing  this  amphitheatre  to  be  the 
site  of  a  vast  ancient  crater,  from  which  flowed  the  greater  part  of  the 
lava  streams  of  which  the  island  has  been  built  up.  The  scenery  of  this 
part  is  the  finest  in  St.  Helena,  and  its  effect  is  much  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  it  opens  out  suddenly  to  the  view  on  crossing  the  ridge 
from  the  Jamestown  side.  The  ridge  is  sharply  serrated,  and  two  of  its 
peaks — Diana's  Peak  and  High  Hill — are  the  loftiest  in  the  island,  each 
being  about  2,700  feet  high.  They  both  have  the  peculiarity  of  being 
situated  above  the  stratum  of  the  trade-wind.  On  ascending  them,  even 
on  the  most  stormy  days  of  the  year,  when  ships  are  blown  away  from 
their  anchors,  the  last  200  feet  takes  us  into  a  region  of  perfect  calm  and 
of  increased  temperature.  The  ridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diana's 
Peak  is  but  a  few  feet  wide  and  has  almost  vertical  sides.  Here  it  is 
possible  to  sit  in  a  still,  calm  atmosphere,  that  will  allow  a  lucifer  match 
to  be  lighted,  listening  to  the  roaring  of  the  wind  below.  The  very  nature 
of  the  vegetation,  consisting,  as  it  does,  chiefly  of  decayed  tree-ferns, 
which  anything  like  a  breeze  would  inevitably  uproot,  proves,  the 
perpetual  calm  that  reigns  there.  Contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the  air 
on  the  summit  of  Diana's  Peak  is  so  much  warmer  than  it  is  a  short 
distance  below  as  to  cause  a  very  unpleasant  chill  to  be  sometimes  ex- 
perienced on  descending. 

Possessing,  as  it  does,  a  climate  that  allows  the  cultivation  of  almost 
every  vegetable  product,  of  both  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones,  it  might 
be  expected  that  agriculture  in  the  island  would  be  both  easy  and  profitable. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case :  whether  it  be  that  the  system  of  farming 
pursued  is  defective,  or  that  the  climate  is  too  hot  for  one  class  of  plants 
and  too  cold  for  the  other,  or  whatever  the  real  cause  may  be,  certain  it 
is  that  the  farmer,  in  general,  reaps  but  little  for  his  labour.  One  or  two 
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reasons  for  his  want  of  success  may  be  hinted  at.  If  a  man  plants  a 
fruit-tree,  and  leaves  it  thenceforth  to  take  care  of  itself,  it  can't  be 
expected  to  go  on  for  ever  producing  annually  an  abundant  crop  of  first-rate 
quality.  One  often  hears  it  said  at  St.  Helena  that  fruits  which  formerly 
throve  there  will  not  do  so  now ;  the  real  fact  being  that  the  old  trees 
have  deteriorated  or  died  out,  whilst  no  new  ones  have  been  planted.  Again, 
labour  is  expensive  and  manure  scarce.  The  bulk  of  the  population 
living  in  Jamestown,  the  greater  part  of  the  sewage  is  carried  out  to 
sea  and  irretrievably  lost.  There  is,  too,  a  difficulty,  as  regards  the  small 
farmers,  in  selling  garden  produce,  owing  to  a  particular  firm  having 
succeeded,  of  late  years,  in  practically  monopolizing  the  business  of  fur- 
nishing supplies  to  passing  ships ;  this  firm  owning  extensive  farms  that 
produce  all  that  is  required  for  the  purpose. 

Coffee  grows  well  where  protected  from  the  wind,  and  is  of  remarkably 
good  quality ;  but  there  is  only  one  regular  plantation  of  it  on  the  island. 
An  enterprising  gentleman  has,  for  some  years  past,  been  carrying  on  the 
cultivation  of  aloe  and  New  Zealand  flax,  and  the  manufacture  from 
them  of  hemp ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  praiseworthy  endeavours 
may  eventually  be  crowned  with  success.  The  most  important  step  towards 
utilizing  the  waste  land  of  the  island  was,  however,  that  of  Sir  C.  Elliot, 
the  late  Governor,  who  recently  introduced  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  as 
a  government  experiment.  So  far  the  young  plants  appear  to  thrive  well, 
and  plantations  of  them  are  being  formed,  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  experienced  gentleman  from  Kew,  on  the  slopes  of  Diana's  Peak,  on 
ground  formerly  covered  with  ^native  forest. 

Without  entering  into  any  details  as  to  the  geology  of  the  island,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  place  is  of  purely  volcanic  origin,  and  that  the 
only  useful  minerals  that  are  found  there  are  a  calcareous  sand  and  black 
oxide  of  manganese.  The  former  occurs  in  beds  in  a  few  spots,  and  was 
formerly  burnt  for  lime.  The  latter  was  only  recently  discovered,  and  is 
of  good  quality.  But  the  cost  of  working  it,  transporting  it  to  the  coast, 
and  sending  it  to  England  more  than  counterbalances  its  market  value. 

The  fauna  of  St.  Helena  is  very  scanty,  and  only  one  species  of  land 
bird  (Charadrius  pccuarius)  appears  to  be  a  true  native.  But  this  one  has 
the  peculiarity  of  having  never  yet  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  islanders  called  it  the  "Wire  Bird."  It  is  a  pretty  little 
thing,  very  lively  in  its  motions,  and  more  like  a  sandpiper  than  a  plover. 
The  rock-pigeon,  a  dove  from  Australia,  and  a  few  species  of  the  finch 
family  are  common,  and  a  scattered  remnant  of  the  Indian  minah  exists. 
The  ring-necked  pheasant  (Phasianus  torquatus]  was  introduced  from 
China  by  the  Portuguese,  and  would  be  very  abundant  were  it  allowed 
to  increase.  The  only  other  game-bird  is  a  partridge,  closely  resembling 
the  Himalayan  "  Chuckore  "  and  its  allied  African  and  European  varieties, 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  large  numbers  all  round  the  sea- cliffs  and 
barren  outer  zone.  On  these  cliffs,  also,  are  thousands  of  a  beautiful 
little  tern-like  bird  with  plumage  of  the  purest  white  (Ct/fjis  Candida) : 
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they  are  locally  known  as  "  White  Birds,"  and  fly  in  a  most  fearless 
manner  round  and  round  the  heads  of  any  chance  intruders  on  their 
haunts.  Other  species  of  sea-birds,  chiefly  of  the  tern  and  petrel  families, 
are  to  be  met  with  on  the  coast  cliffs.  The  most  remarkable  among 
them  is  the  graceful  "  Boatswain  "  or  "  Tropic  "  bird  (Phaeton  athcreus), 
which  inhabits  certain  favourite  spots  on  the  faces  of  the  most  inacces- 
sible precipices,  and  is  much  sought  after  for  the  sake  of  its  delicate 
black  and  white  plumage,  used  for  ornamenting  ladies'  hats. 

Of  quadrupeds,  there  are  only  the  rabbit,  a  rat,  and  a  mouse :  the 
two  former  certainly,  and  the  latter  probably,  introduced.  The  rats  are 
long-haired,  and  have  a  partiality  for  climbing  trees,  while  the  mice 
positively  swarm  all  over  the  country.  The  same  may  be  said,  as  far 
as  regards  the  barren  parts,  of  the  one  St.  Helena  reptile — a  little  brown 
lizard ;  as  also  of  centipedes,  bugs,  fleas,  two  species  of  mosquitoes 
(one  of  which  feeds  by  day  and  the  other  by  night),  and,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
a  small  brown  scorpion.  In  connection  with  the  fauna  of  the  island, 
must  be  mentioned  the  fish  which  inhabit  the  shallow  waters  immediately 
surrounding  its  shores,  and  of  which  there  is  an  immense  variety,  some 
of  the  species  being  known  elsewhere,  others  peculiar  to  the  place.  Fish 
and  rice  form  the  principal  food  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  and 
when  the  supply  of  either  runs  short  great  distress  ensues.  The  kinds  most 
depended  on  are  the  albicore  and  mackerel,  and,  occasionally,  in  seasons 
of  scarcity,  the  bonita.  Turtle  are  sometimes  caught ;  and  some  kind  of 
fish  are  as  delicate  in  flavour  as  the  most  fastidious  epicure  could  desire. 

Pheasant  and  partridge  shooting  is  restricted  by  law  to  six  weeks  in 
the  year,  and  a  game  licence  has  to  be  taken  out.  The  Governor  may,  at 
any  time,  suspend  these  licences  altogether,  should  he  deem  it  necessary ; 
and  within  the  last  few  years  this  has  frequently  been  done,  for  certain 
of  the  islanders,  while  the  season  lasts,  wage  such  ceaseless  war  on 
the  unfortunate  pheasants,  both  cocks  and  hens,  that  the  race  would 
soon  become  extinct  were  a  longer  period  allowed.  The  partridges 
are,  however,  very  wild  and  wary,  and  might  with  advantage  be  shot 
more  than  they  are.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  approach  within  range  of 
them  openly;  and  to  kill  them  at  all,  regular  shooting-parties  have 
to  be  organized.  The  ordinary  plan  pursued  is  for  one  or  more 
sets  of  guns  to  advance  in  line  over  a  certain  pre-arranged  beat, 
and  drive  the  birds  either  amongst  cliffs,  where  they  become  more  ap- 
proachable, or  into  some  rocky  ravine.  In  the  latter  case  when  the 
drive  has  been  made,  the  guns  enter  the  gorge  low  down,  form  a  line  on 
its  sides,  and  advance  up  it.  The  partridges,  finding  themselves  pent  in, 
fly  down,  sometimes  in  an  almost  continuous  stream,  over  the  shooters' 
heads ;  the  tremendous  pace  which  they  thus  acquire  rendering  it,  how- 
ever, very  difficult  to  hit  them.  This  partridge-shooting  is  very  hard 
work,  the  birds  being  found  chiefly  on  the  most  precipitous  cliffs  and 
hillsides,  whence  they  have  to  be  driven.  New-comers  from  England 
generally  find  themselves  deficient  at  first,  both  in  sureness  of  foot  and  in 
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steadiness  of  head,  and  it  requires  considerable  practice  to  enable  them 
to  keep  up  with  the  islanders  on  a  difficult  beat.  As  a  rule,  the  worse 
the  ground  the  more  numerous  the  birds ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a  fresh  arrival  helplessly  stuck  on  the  face  of  a  cliff  and  afraid  to 
move  hand  or  foot,  whilst  the  partridges  are  rising  all  round  him,  and, 
of  course,  getting  away  unhurt.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  striking  down  on 
and  reflected  from  the  rocks,  adds  much  to  the  fatigue  of  this  sport;  but 
those  who  work  the  hardest  always  get  the  most  shots,  owing  to  the  birds 
lying  closer  on  difficult  than  on  easy  ground. 

Out  of  the  shooting  season  tropic  birds  occasionally  afford  sport  to 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  others.  These  birds  are  found  in  a  few 
places — generally  very  difficult  of  access — on  the  windward  side  of  the 
island.  The  easiest  to  reach  is  the  cliff  known  as  "Great  Stone  Top," 
a  conical  mass  of  rock,  1,700  feet  in  height,  and  rising  almost  vertically 
from  the  sea.  On  one  of  its  flanks  the  cliff  is  absolutely  perpendicular, 
and  at  a  short  distance  down  its  face  is  a  deep  horizontal  cut  or  cave 
in  which  the  birds  live.  Any  one  who  does  not  mind  standing  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  precipice  may  usually  make  sure  of  having  several  shots, 
but  the  birds  all  fall  into  the  ravine  a  thousand  feet  below,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  boys  down  there  ready  to  look  out  and  pick  them  up. 

The  windward  side  of  the  island  abounds  with  the  grandest  rock 
scenery.  It  would  well  repay  an  artist  to  visit  a  few  of  the  most  remote 
spots,  and  bring  away  with  him  correct  representations  of  effects  that 
may  be  seen  there  every  day.  The  brilliancy  of  the  colouring,  com- 
prising, as  each  view  does,  the  very  deepest  blue  water,  generally  flecked 
by  a  few  white  spots  in  the  shape  of  distant  passing  ships,  and  the 
grandest  precipices  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  varied  tints,  is  such  as  is 
never  seen  in  the  hazy  atmospheres  of  our  northern  latitudes,  while  the 
pure  white  plumage  of  the  countless  sea-birds  serves  to  intensify  the 
colouring  and  give  life  to  the  scene. 

To  those  who  love  what  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  who  have  leisure 
to  visit  these  remote  spots  when  they  wish,  life  at  St.  Helena  need  never 
seem  wearisome.  And  although  the  island  is  so  small,  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  it  thoroughly.  It  is  so  cut  up  and  intersected 
by  deep  ravines  that  it  is  impossible  to  visit  much  of  it  in  any  one  day; 
and,  even  making  an  expedition  once  a  week  to  explore  some  new  locality 
of  interest,  it  takes  quite  a  year  to  exhaust  the  place, 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  two  remarkable  rocks  in  the 
Sandy  Bay  amphitheatre,  known  as  "  Lot"  and  "  Lot's  Wife,"  deserve  to 
be  noticed.  They  form  portions  of  enormous  dykes  of  "  phonolite  "  crossing 
the  great  crater,  their  hard  structure  having  caused  them  to  remain  stand- 
ing after  the  softer  portions  of  rock  had  been  removed  by  the  process  of 
denudation.  Each  of  these  rocks  rises  abruptly  from  the  crest  of  a  ridge ; 
the'former  is  conical,  about  400ft.  in  height,  and  looks  almost  inaccessible ; 
but  it,  in  reality,  presents  no  great  difficulty  to  an  experienced  climber. 
"  Lot's  Wife"  is  a  single  vertical  shaft,  270  ft.  from  base  to  summit. 
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The  main  events  of  life  at  St.  Helena  are  the  arrivals  of  the  monthly 
mail- steamers  from  England,  and  the  occasional  visits  of  men-of-war  of 
different  nations ;  those  belonging  to  the  British  squadron  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  touch  at  the  island  about  once  a  year,  and  spend  three  weeks 
or  a  month  there,  for  the  sake  of  giving  their  crews  a  little  amusement. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  always  a  constant  succession  of  vessels  of  all 
nations,  either  passing  the  island,  or  calling  there  for  supplies  ;  and  few 
are  the  days  on  which  some  are  not  signalled.  But  the  annual  visit  of 
the  flag-ship  of  the  coast  squadron  is  the  greatest  excitement  of  the  year. 
Then,  and  then  only,  the  inhabitants  shake  off  the  lethargy  produced  by 
the  monotony  of  their  ordinary  existence,  and  dinner-parties,  balls,  and 
picnics  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

Apropos  to  the  dulness  of  the  place,  it  has  often  been  remarked  that 
people  generally  dislike  it  extremely  at  first,  but  grow  very  fond  of  it  after 
residing  there  for  a  time.  Perhaps  military  men  like  it  least  of  all. 
The  garrison  at  present  kept  up  is  a  wing  of  infantry,  a  battery  of 
artillery,  and  a  company  of  engineers.  It  was  formerly  much  larger. 
A  number  of  old  forts  and  batteries,  forming  a  chain  of  defences  round 
the  coast,  were  rendered  useless  by  the  introduction  of  men-of-war 
steamers,  and  were  consequently  abandoned ;  and,  more  recently,  the 
greater  part  of  the  artillery  armament  has  been  concentrated  in  the 
batteries  already  mentioned  as  defending  the  anchorage. 

The  present  population  of  the  island  is  about  7,000.  The  great  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  are  a  coloured  race,  of  mixed  European  and  Asiatic 
descent.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  very  poor  ;  but  are  well  educated  for  their 
position,  civil  in  their  deportment,  and  harmless,  though  rather  effeminate 
in  their  habits.  There  are  also  a  few  negroes  on  the  island,  the  descend- 
ants of  slaves  brought  over  by  our  cruisers  in  captured  slave-ships  and 
liberated.  Considering  the  smallness  both  of  the  population  and  revenue, 
a  very  large  civil  establishment  is  kept  up.  There  is  a  governor,  assisted 
by  a  colonial  secretary,  and  a  Queen's  advocate ;  a  bishop,  judge,  colonial 
engineer,  and  stipendary  magistrate,  besides  divers  other  officials — all  well 
paid.  The  revenue  is,  at  present,  barely  sufficient  to  meet  current  expenses. 

Possessing,  as  it  does,  no  export  trade,  and  with  little  chance  of  ever 
having  any,  the  very  existence  of  the  colony  may  be  said  to  depend  on 
homeward-bound  vessels  calling  there ;  and,  with  the  prospect  of  the 
number  of  those  that  do  so  yearly  diminishing,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
future  of  St.  Helena  looks  very  bright.  Great  losses  have  also  been 
caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  white  ants,  which  have  of  late  years,  by 
destroying  the  woodwork  of  the  houses,  literally  laid  Jamestown  in  ruins, 
and  compelled  both  private  individuals  and  Government  to  incur  enormous 
expenses  in  rebuilding  the  different  edifices  with  materials  that  the  insect 
cannot  touch, 
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A     STOKY     OF     HUNGARY. 


I. 

AM  Elspet  Reitck, 
born  in  the  Bakon- 
yerwald,  where  I  have 
lived  all  my  life — that 
is  just  seventeen  years 
to-morrow,  and  I  have 
promised  the  good 
Father  to  write  down 
my  story.  He  has 
given  it  me  as  a  little 
penance  to  help  me  to 
be  less  thoughtless 
and  more  grateful  to 
the  good  God  who  has 
made  me  so  happy; 
for  I  am  very  happy 
to-night,  so  glad  and 
thankful,  and  so  full 
of  a  great  joy  that  is 
singing  always  at  my 
heart,  that  I  should  not  mind  any  penance,  however  disagreeable,  even  if 
it  was  to  go  to  the  Calvarienberg  on  my  knees,  or  to  give  my  new  ribbons 
and  the  old  silver  clasps  for  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady.  Yes,  I  think  I  should 
not  like  quite  to  have  to  do  that,  because — because  of  something  that  is  to 
happen  to-morrow  1  But,  oh  dear  !  that  is  why  I  am  so  happy  :  it  can 
hardly  be  a  penance  to  tell  how  it  all  came  to  pass,  and  yet  I  shall  cry 
before  I  have  finished  my  story ;  cry  with  pity  for  myself,  I  was  so  very  very 
miserable,  and  it  seemed  so  sad  for  life  to  be  all  spoilt  and  over  when  one 
was  only  sixteen,  and  there  would  be  so  many  weary  years  to  be  dragged 
through  by  a  poor  little  girl,  who  would  grow  quickly  into  a  sad  old 
woman  with  a  white  face,  and  eyes  which  could  never  smile  because  her 
heart  was  dead.  I  thought  some  one  had  killed  mine  then. 

I  remember  so  well  that  first  evening  after  I  came  back  from 
Pressberg.  Father  had  gone  out  to  bed  up  the  horses,  for  he  had  the 
care  of  the  stables  that  belonged  to  the  good  Fathers,  and  of  all  the  horses 
that  were  needed  for  the  forest  work ;  mother  was  mixing  the  meal  for 
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supper,  and  Annerl  was  busy  with  her  pigs  in  the  little  back  yard.  I  was 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway,  where  I  had  been  waiting  for  half- 
an-hour,  my  heart  beating  with  joy  at  the  thought  that  soon — now — in 
a  moment,  I  might  really  see  Guztav.  How  well  I  remember  what  he 
looked  like  as  he  came  slowly  under  the  great  trees,  like  a  young  pine,  I 
thought,  so  straight  and  strong  and  tall,  holding  his  head  high,  and  looking 
out  before  him  with  those  great  blue  eyes  that  often  seemed  to  me  too 
busy  with  their  own  thoughts  to  read  other  people's,  or  see  what  was 
passing  in  the  world  around  him.  I  shouted  "  Guztav  !  Guztav  !  "  He 
started,  with  a  little  sudden  cry  of  delight,  and  hurried  towards  the  house ; 
but  I  could  not  wait,  I  had  been  waiting  so  long,  and  I  had  wanted  him  so 
much  all  these  years ;  he  had  been  my  dear  brother  all  my  life ;  he  had 
called  me  his  little  sister  many  and  many  a  time,  and  so  with  all  my  glad 
heart  in  my  face,  and  with  outstretched  hands,  I  ran  to  him  and  threw 
myself  on  his  neck,  and,  foolish  little  Elspet,  really  cried,  I  was  so  glad  to 
have  him  again.  But  he  didn't  kiss  me  or  hold  me  tight,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done ;  he  coloured  all  over  his  face  and  looked  awkward  and  uncom- 
fortable ;  he  took  my  two  hands  and  mumbled  something,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  wasn't  very  tired  after  my  journey.  Tired  when  I  had  him  ! 
Men  are  so  stupid.  Something  in  my  throat  hurt  me ;  I  grew  hot  and 
cold  by  turns ;  my  heart  beat ;  I  should  have  cried  again  if  I  had  not  been 
too  angry.  "  You  do  not  care  to  have  me  ;  you  are  not  happy  because  I 
have  come  back;  you  said  I  should  be  your  little  sister  always;  you  are 
changed,  and  hardened,  and  spoilt ;  you  are  like  a  piece  of  wood,  and  oh  ! 
I  am  so  dreadfully  disappointed."  'I  couldn't  help  saying  that,  and  then, 
before  he  could  answer,  I  ran  away  from  him  lest  I  should  burst  out 
sobbing  and  he  should  see.  How  I  wished  I  had  not  kissed  him  ! 

I  went  to  Annerl  Demegerrat,  who  was  feeding  her  pigs  :  she  took  no 
notice  of  me  when  I  opened  the  little  door  of  the  back  yard;  she  was 
saying  "  chuck,  chuck,  chuck,"  and  the  great  hungry  creatures  were  push- 
ing towards  the  troughs,  grunting  and  squealing,  as  they  thrust  each  other 
aside  in  their  eagerness.  I  had  never  felt  so  cross  with  the  pigs  before. 
Annerl  poured  their  food  out  of  the  pails  she  had  brought  from  the 
house  :  she  was  a  tall  thin  woman,  who  never  seemed  to  grow  old,  and 
had  never  been  any  younger  as  far  back  as  I  could  remember.  She 
had  a  very  uncomfortable  face  and  an  uncomfortable  voice — a  voice  that 
seemed  full  of  protest,  with  a  wail  of  complaint  in  it,  as  though  she  had 
never  had  a  really  good  cry  about  her  troubles  and  got  it  over. 

Annerl  Demegerrat  was  father's  half-sister ;  she  had  been  married,  but 
I  never  remember  hearing  anything  about  her  husband,  only  Guztav  and  I 
had  a  fancy  of  our  own  when  we  were  little,  that  he  had  been  a  miller,  and 
was  very  fat  and  big,  with  a  red  face,  and  that  he  was  always  laughing,  and 
died  of  apoplexy :  we  made  it  up  for  ourselves,  and  told  it  to  each  other 
till  we  quite  believed  it.  Annerl  always  had  a  white  handkerchief  tied 
round  her  jaw,  as  though  she  had  the  toothache,  and  I  remember  we  used 
to  think  she  wore  it  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  miller's  memory,  and 
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that  somehow  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning.  Annerl's  one  happiness  was  her 
pigs;  she  was  swineherd  to  the  great  Convent  at  St.  Martinsberg — our 
St.  Martinsberg,  to  which  we  all  belong — and  had  a  melancholy  pride  in  her 
title  and  her  occupation,  but  was  perfectly  hopeless  about  everything  else. 
She  was  the  last  person  to  whom  at  another  time  I  should  have  com- 
plained of  my  trouble,  but  I  could  not  keep  silent,  and  provoked  with  her 
because  she  would  not  notice  me,  but  still  cried,  "  chuck,  chuck,  chuck," 
I  said  suddenly,  "  I  had  forgotten  how  ugly  pigs  were ;  they  look  horrid, 
with  their  frizzy  hair  and  their  little  mean  eyes  and  their  dirt ;  everything 
is  horrid  in  the  country ;  I  vrish  I  had  stayed  at  Pressberg,  I  wish  I  had 
never  come  home." 

It  was  mean  of  me  to  say  that  about  the  pigs,  and  I  hated  myself  for  it. 

Annerl  emptied  her  last  pail,  and  then  turned  round  and  looked  at 
me  with  the  curious  slow  stare  which  was  one  of  her  characteristics. 

"It  don't  matter,"  she  said,  "where  you  go  or  where  you  stay,  'tis  a 
dismal  world  at  the  best ;  there  isn't  any  sure  comfort  in  it  but  the  pigs. 
If  you  get  to  care  about  a  child,  it  '11  wear  your  life  out  fretting ;  if  you  set 
your  heart  on  the  flowers  the  fowls  '11  scratch  them  up,  or  if  they  grow  and 
you  gather  them,  they  are  limp  and  faded  and  good  for  nothing  directly. 
But  my  pigs  are  always  a  pleasure :  if  you  only  feed  them  they  grow  fat 
and  do  you  credit :  they  are  pictures  to  gladden  your  eyes  while  they're 
living,  and  when  they're  dead  every  bit  of  them  is  good  for  something. 
When  I'm  very  low  and  feel  I'm  not  wanted,  I  shut  my  eyes  and  think  of 
the  pork,  and  the  pig's  fry,  and  the  fat  bacon,  and  that  helps  me.  Elspet," 
she  said  with  sudden  energy,  "you  don't  know  what  real  trouble  is,  but 
I  do."  Poor  Annerl,  I  thought  with  self-reproach,  she  must  have  been 
fond  of  that  red-faced  miller. 

"  When  there  was  a  talk  of  that  measles  at  Eaab,  and  they  said  it  was 
spreading  in  the  villages,  and  even  in  the  forest,  I  said  six  aves  at  every 
station,  and  twelve  credos,  and  went  on  my  knees  all  the  way  to  the 
Calvarienberg,  to  pray  the  blessed  saints  to  let  me  take  it  and  spare  the 
pigs.  They  didn't  heed  me,  'twasn't  likely  they  would,  I'm  of  no  account, 
I  know :  the  pigs  took  it,  and  twenty-five  of  the  biggest  and  fattest  died. 
I  thought  it  would  have  killed  me,  for  I  loved  them ;  and  besides,  it  went 
to  my  heart  to  bury  all  that  bacon." 

Annerl's  voice  was  so  melancholy,  and  her  face  so  utterly  dismal  as  she 
spoke,  that  she  did  me  good  directly.  There  are  some  people  who  are  so 
dismal  they  make  you  feel  merry  by  contrast,  and  perhaps  that  is  their  way 
of  being  useful.  I  shook  the  tears  from  my  eyes  and  laughed  at  her,  and 
then  begged  her  pardon,  and  helped  to  carry  the  empty  buckets  into  the 
house. 

Father  had  come  by  this  time,  and  he  and  Guztav  were  sitting  at  the 
table.  Mother  put  the  supper  down  and  bade  us  begin.  Father  said  his 
prayer,  and  finished  with,  "  God  bless  Elspet,"  and  then  I  felt  sorry  I 
had  been  so  cross,  and  the  thought  that  I  was  really  at  home  again  made 
me  happy ;  besides,  Guztav  had  said  "  Amen  "  with  a  kind,  glad  voice,  and 
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mother  had  kissed  me  as  she  put  the  porridge  into  my  plate,  and  said — 
"Eat  a  spoonful,  little  daughter;  thou  must  eat  first,  that  brings  good 
luck  :  when  one  has  been  on  a  journey,  half  one's  heart  is  gone,  but  when 
one  has  tasted  the  old  home  food,  then  one  forgets  the  past,  and  one 
begins  to  live  well  in  the  old  house." 

"  It  is  so  good,  mother,"  I  said  ;  "  nobody  makes  porridge  like  you, 
and  I  would  rather  be  here  than  anywhere  in  the  world." 

"  A  crust  tastes  better  under  one's  own  roof  than  sugared  cakes 
amongst  strangers,"  said  mother;  "there's  no  comfort  to  my  mind  in  eat- 
ing when  one  has  to  say  '  May  it  please  you,'  and  '  I  thank  your  gracious- 
ness,'  with  every  bite :  plain  fare  and  plain  folk  and  plenty  of  love  in 
the  sauce-bowl,  and  I'll  warrant  one  will  stomach  the  food.  But  what  in 
the  name  of  all  the  saints  has  come  to  Annerl  ?  "  cried  mother,  as  she 
turned  and  saw  her  sitting  on  a  stool  in  the  farthest  corner.  The  stool  had 
lost  a  leg,  and  was  tilted  against  the  wall,  and  Annerl  had  to  lean  on  one 
side  to  balance  it ;  her  hands  were  crossed  on  her  lap,  and  her  head  hung 
dolefully  on  her  breast. 

"  Ah !  good  people,"  she  said,  "  don't  mind  me ;  don't  let  a  poor, 
melancholy  object  spoil  your  appetites.  I  know  I'm  not  wanted,  and  I 
know  my  place  ;  the  crumbs  from  your  table,  only  the  crumbs,  sister-in- 
law,  till  I  join  my  poor  Josef  in  heaven :  once,  it  is  true,  I  had  flour- 
mills,  but  that  is  over,  crumbs  now  satisfy  the  poor  dependant." 

"Heaven  send  me  patience!"  cried  mother;  "come  to  the  table, 
Annerl,  and  never  mind  the  mills ;  there's  porridge  enough  and  to  spare 
for  us  and  ours." 

"  I  wouldn't  wish  to  take  it  from  Elspet,"  said  Annerl,  without  raising 
her  head  ;  "  a  daughter's  right  place  is  at  home,  and  I  don't  grudge  it 
her.  I  pray  the  good  St.  Antony  to  shorten  my  days,  for  I  know  I'm  a 
burden,  and  a  desolation,  and  a  weak  weary  woman  that'll  not  try  your 
patience  long." 

"  Fiddlesticks  !  "  said  mother ;  "  there's  your  place  and  your  porridge, 
that  '11  cool  sooner  than  your  welcome,  as  you  might  know  by  this  time." 

Father  rose,  and  taking  Annerl's  arm,  quietly  put  her  into  the  seat 
beside  him,  saying  kindly,  "  We  won't  cry  over  the  meal  to-day,  sister'-iu- 
law;  there's  more  in  the  barrel,  and  it's  the  child's  first  night  at  home." 

Mother  put  down  Annerl's  plate — it  was  the  fullest  of  all — but  though 
she  said,  "  A  good  digestion  to  you,  sister-in-law,"  she  couldn't  help  hitting 
the  table  with  it,  which  made  Annerl  jump.  Father  is  so  gentle,  but 
mother  and  I  must  say  just  what  comes  first,  and  if  we  mayn't  speak  we 
can't  keep  quiet ;  but  father  is  just  like  the  blessed  saints — nothing  but 
good  words  ever  come  from  his  lips  :  all  the  dumb  beasts  love  him. 

When  Annerl  jumped  I  looked  at  Guztav,  and  we  both  laughed.  He 
was  ashamed  of  having  laughed,  but  I  was  pleased  to  have  made  him.  I 
always  could  when  we  were  little  ;  after  that  I  began  to  feel  quite  comfort- 
able, and  as  though  I  had  never  been  away  at  all.  After  supper  we  all 
sat  on  the  bench  under  the  big  beech-tree,  'and  sang  our  old  songs 
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together.  Father  has  a  beautiful  voice  still,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  rich 
and  true  as  it  once  was.  Mother  sings  too,  and  I  sing  and  Guztav,  and 
he  plays  on  a  violin,  oh !  such  heaventy  music,  that  the  birds  stop  their 
singing  to  listen ;  and  Annerl  sings  a  little,  only  her  voice  is  cracked,  and 
thin  ;  she  always  expects  to  be  asked  to  sing  every  time  we  begin,  and  then 
makes  a  great  many  excuses,  which  is  a  little  troublesome,  because  we  like 
to  sing  out  of  our  hearts  without  talking  about  it.  Our  Hongarisch  songs 
are  beautiful,  and  Guztav  had  learnt  many  new  ones  from  the  Zigeuners, 
who  had  also  taught  him  to  play  fresh  pieces  of  music — music  that  told 
you  a  whole  long  story,  and  made  you  cry  and  laugh  as  it  pleased : 
sometimes  the  violin  would  scream  like  an  angry  spirit,  as  though  it  was 
dying  of  rage  and  its  soul  was  bursting  away ;  then  it  would  talk  with 
low,  pleading  voices,  and  grow  comforted  and  pass  into  peaceful  smiling 
sunshine,  with  long,  sweet  thrills  of  rest ;  then  one  heard  little  panting, 
sobbing  words  of  love  and  entreaty,  and  songs  like  those  the  summer 
brooks  sing  in  the  forest,  and  then  far  away  hymns  of  joy,  till  one's  heart 
ached  with  the  sweetness,  while  the  notes  soared  into  the  heavens  and 
fell  softly  through  the  air  like  a  star.  Guztav  had  been  far  into  the 
country,  amongst  the  Zigeuners,  buying  horses  for  the  good  Fathers  :  every- 
body knows  how  clever  they  are  in  taming  them.  He  had  wonderful  tales 
to  tell  us  of  his  adventures,  and  of  the  wild  people  -and  their  ways. 
Mother  said  they  were  always  a  handsome,  brave  race.  I  had  seen  them 
at  Pressberg,  where  a  band  of  strolling  singers  had  come  to  the  cafes, 
and  my  aunt  had  taken  me  and  Caterina  to  hear  them.  There  was  a 
young  girl  belonging  to  them  whom  we  thought  the  most  beautiful  creature 
we  had  ever  seen.  Caterina  had  said  to  me,  "Are  all  the  Zigeuner 
women  as  beautiful  ?  "  I  remembered  that  now,  but  I  said  nothing,  only 
wondered  a  little  whether  Guztav  had  thought  so. 

For  several  weeks  after  that  I  was  very  busy  and  happy ;  I  felt  good 
and  pleased  with  myself ;  I  helped  mother  in  the  dairy,  for  we  had  a  great 
many  cows  to  look  after — a  large  herd  that  were  pastured  in  the  lowlands 
round  us.  All  the  butter  and  cream  father  carried  twice  a  week  to  the 
great  Convent  of  St.  Martinsberg ;  we  were  its  servants  and  vassals,  as 
father's  father  and  grandfathers  had  been  for  hundreds  of  years.  There 
was  a  lay  brother  who  came  down  sometimes  to  see  that  things  were  going 
right,  and  to  count  the  beasts  and  look  to  the  horses,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  was  all  left  to  us,  for  the  good  monks  know  we  are  to  be  trusted. 
Our  house  was  large  for  peasants,  and  strongly  built;  indeed  the  poorer 
people  about  us  called  father  "  farmer  "  and  "  master-overlooker,"  he  was 
so  much  respected  ;  and  besides,  so  many  of  the  wood-cutters,  and  the 
charcoal-burners,  were  under  his  orders,  and  the  teamsters,  and  if  one 
of  the  bullocks  was  ill,  it  was  always  he  who  was  applied  to. 

One  day  father  said  the  waggon  was  to  go  to  Raab  the  next  morning, 
and  as  he  wanted  a  message  taken  to  the  landlord  of  the  "  Goldene  Krone," 
Guztav  might  as  well  drive  it,  and  I  should  go  too  and  look  after  the 
cheeses,  for  there  were  a  great  many  ready  for  market.  If  father  was  a 
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kind  of  bailiff  to  the  Convent,  Guztav  was  bailiff  to  father,  and  so  they  did 
everything  together. 

Guztav  said,  "  Do  come,  Elspet,"  and  then  he  coloured  and  pretended 
to  busy  himself  with  some  sacks  of  meal. 

I  wanted  to  go,  but  I  thought  he  might  have  said  something  more 
about  it,  so  I  said  I  was  very  busy,  and  I  didn't; know  whether  mother 
could  spare  me. 

"  That's  a  pity,"  said  father ;  but  Guztav  wouldn't  speak. 

"The  child  can  go  well  "enough,"  cried  mother,  who  came  in  at  the 
moment. 

"  I  don't  think  I  care  to  go.  I'm  sure  I  don't — and  I'm  busy ;  "  and 
I  took  up  the  pile  of  plates  for  supper,  and  passed  Guztav  and  his  sacks 
without  looking  at  him. 

"  Well,  then,  send  Annerl,"  said  father. 

"  Won't  you  go,  Elspet  ?  "  said  a  pleading  voice  under  the  sack. 

"Annerl  may  go  and  welcome  for  me,"  I  cried;  "but  she  knows 
nothing  about  cheese,  and  you  said,  mother,  she  was  the  worst  hand  at  a 
bargain  you  ever  met,  her  mind's  set  on  nothing  but  bacon ;  but  I  don't 
mind  :  if  you  wish  her  to  go,  and  she  sells  the  cheeses  at  half  their  value, 
the  loss  is  the  good  Fathers' :  only  it's  a  pity  when  they're  such  fine  ones ; 
but  of  course  if  you  ivant  to  send  Annerl " 

Father  stared  with  a  puzzled  look  in  his  eyes.  "  1  don't  want  to 
send  Annerl ;  I  thought  Elspet  would  like  a  day's  pleasuring,  and  to  sell 
her  cheeses  herself." 

"Eh,  eh,  father!"  said  mother,  laughing,  "don't  worry  thyself  by 
too  much  thinking ;  hast  never  seen  the  silly  young  calves  when  thou  art 
feeding  them  ?  they  never  care  for  the  milk  till  they've  knocked  the  bucket 
over !  " 

"  Of  course  I  must  sell  the  cheeses,"  I  said ;  "  if  it's  my  place  to  go 
I'm  quite  ready ;  but  as  for  the  pleasure  !  " — and  then  I  kissed  father  on 
both  cheeks  ever  so  many  times,  and  felt  such  a  little  hypocrite,  and  so 
much  obliged  to  him  for  helping  me  in  spite  of  myself. 

We  started  before  the  sun  was  up  in  the  morning.  I  lit  a  fire  and 
boiled  some  milk  while  Guztav  harnessed  the  horses,  and  I  helped  him 
pack  the  cheese  in  the  waggon  with  plenty  of  soft  hay,  and  then  climbed 
to  the  seat  in  front,  where  he  wrapped  me  up  so  carefully  in  the  great 
sheepskins,  for  it  was  autumn  and  the  mornings  and  evenings  were  cold. 
We  had  to  drive  slowly  at  first,  for  the  wood  roads  were  bad  for  the 
horses'  feet,  with  their  loose  stones  and  roots  of  trees,  and  were  narrow  too 
in  places,  and  better  fitted  for  the  quiet  bullock-teams  than  for  our 
horses,  who  were  driven  three  abreast,  and  danced  and  jumped  about, 
being  in  high  spirits  with  the  freshness  of  the  air  and  the  pleasure  of  a 
holiday  ;  for  the  waggon  was  so  light  that  it  was  as  much  of  a  holiday  for 
them  as  for  me  :  so  we  were  all  happy  together.  Guztav  and  I  chatted 
and  sang,  and  he  told  me  wonderful  gipsy  stories,  and  listened  with  the 
greatest  interest  to  my  tales  of  the  life  in  Pressberg,  and  of  the  polite 
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manners  of  the  people  and  the  grand  two-storied  houses,  and  of  cousin 
Caterina  ;  and  I  told  him  about  the  pretty  Zigeuner  maiden,  and  he  said 
they  had  all  the  same  dark  eyes  and  hair,  beautiful  eyes  like  moonlight 
nights,  and  somehow  then  I  liked  to  hear  him,  because  I  have  black  eyes 
too.  We  talked  and  talked  just  as  we  used  to  do  about  everything  that 
came  into  our  heads — about  the  games  we  played  when  we  were  children, 
about  the  black  mare  that  had  sprained  her  fetlock,  and  old  Czjzek  who 
had  thrown  out  a  fresh  spavin  and  was  really  getting  past  work,  and  the 
quality  of  the  maize,  and  the  new  cow  father  had  bought,  and  the  harvest- 
service  they  would  have  at  the  Convent,  and  what  a  gay  dance  it  would 
be  this  year,  because  the  crops  were  so  heavy ;  and  I  told  Guztav  that  the 
hen-wife  at  St.  Martinsberg  had  promised  me  a  sitting  of  eggs,  and  I 
meant  to  rear  some  chickens  of  my  own ;  the  Madonna  should  have  one 
for  candles,  but  I  meant  to  save  all  the  rest  of  my  money  for  new  ribbons 
at  Christmas  ;  and  then  we  talked  about  Annerl,  and  laughed  at  her 
doleful  stories,  and  wondered  whether  she  could  ever  have  been  merry  and 
young. 

"  She  couldn't  have  had  her  face  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief  when  she 
was  a  baby,"  said  Guztav,  "  and  she  wouldn't  look  half  so  doleful  without 
that." 

"Oh,  but  she  did,  you  may  depend  on  it,"  I  cried;  "she  says  she 
wears  it  for  the  toothache  :  I  think  she  began  it  when  she  was  cutting 
one,  and  she  must  have  been  just  six  months  old;  "  and  then  we  both 
laughed,  so  that  the  horses  shied  and  plunged  about  wildly  and  Guztav 
had  to  pull  the  reins  hard,  and  said,  "  We  must  be  serious,  little  one, 
or  we  shall  never  get  through  our  business." 

Oh,  how  pleased  I  was  to  hear  him  call  me  " little  one  "  again;  it  was 
all  just  like  before  I  went  away;  but  I  said,  "Little  one,  indeed,  Hen- 
Waggoner  !  _I  am  Mistress  Cheese- Saleswoman  to-day,  and  am  to  be 
treated  with  respect." 

On  which  Guztav  looked  at  me,  smiling  :  he  couldn't  speak,  because 
he  wanted  all  his  breath  for  the  horses,  but  something  in  his  eyes  made 
me  colour — it  was  very  stupid  of  me.  So  I  fixed  my  mind  firmly  on  the 
cheese,  and  tried  not  to  remember  it ;  and  when  the  road  grew  better,  and 
the  horses  went  more  quietly,  I  opened  a  basket  and  gave  Guztav  a 
great  piece  of  black  bread  ;  for  the  fresh  air,  or  the  laughter,  or  the  early 
start,  or  all  three  together,  had  made  us  hungry,  and  the  drive  seemed 
quite  to  have  changed  Guztav :  he  wasn't  silent  at  all,  or  shy,  or  stupid, 
he  treated  me  as  if  I  were  really  little  again,  and  might  be  ordered 
about ;  and  when  I  gave  him  the  bread,  he  said  I  must  feed  him,  because 
the  horses  pulled  so  he  wanted  both  hands  for  the  reins,  and  he  was 
too  hungry  to  wait :  so  I  gave  him  great  bits,  as  though  he  had  been 
a  chicken,  or  an  old  hen,  and  when  the  waggon  bumped  suddenly,  I 
hit  his  nose  or  his  chin  by  mistake  ;  but  he  didn't  mind  that,  and  it 
only  made  us  both  laugh  the  more.  When  we  came  in  sight  of  Raab, 
and  the  houses,  and  the  church,  towers,  I  made  my  face  look  very  grave, 
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and  puckered  my  forehead,  that  I  might  look  old  and  clever,  and  show 
people  that  I  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  Guztav  gave  all  his  mind 
to  the  horses,  and  made  his  long  whip  crack  beautifully  as  we  dashed 
through  the  town.  We  both  felt  very  important  and  anxious,  for  Guztav 
had  a  great  deal  to  settle  with  the  landlord,  and  I  had  all  that  cheese  on 
my  mind. 

II. 

It  was  past  noon  before  all  our  business  was  well  over,  and  then  we 
were  hungry  again,  and  were  ready  for  dinner.  They  gave  us  a  beautiful 
meal  in  the  second  hall  at  the  "Hotel  Krone."  There  was  one  big  room 
filled  with  little  tables,  at  which  the  visitors  sat — gentlemen  and  ladies, 
and  very  many  Hungarian  officers  and  high  officials.  While  we  waited 
it  was  very  amusing  to  see  all  the  people  who  came  in  and  out  of  the 
hall,  and  called  for  wine  and  food :  travellers  in  strange  foreign  dresses, 
peasants,  like  ourselves,  from  the  forest,  boatmen  and  dealers  from  the 
river,  huntsmen  in  gay  liveries,  and  the  shopkeepers  of  the  town,  who 
came  in  to  dine  together  at  a  long  table.  The  landlord  had  invited  us  to 
stay  and  eat  as  his  guests,  being  a  kind-hearted  man  and  pleased  with  his 
bargain,  which  if  it  had  been  good  for  us  was  good  for  him  too. 

' '  A  trusted  servant  of  the  good  Fathers  of  St.  Martinsberg  has  always 
a  welcome  here,  so  drink  the  health  of  the  little  cheesewoman  in  some 
good  red  wine,  and  eat  your  fill,  and  my  humble  greetings  to  their 
Reverences." 

There  was  a  very  grand  company  at  the  table — the  apothecary,  and 

the  doctor,  and  the  seedsman,  and  a  jager  from  Castle  Z ,  and  two 

or  three  soldiers,  and  four  lay  brothers  who  dined  off  vegetables  and  put 
the  meat  in  their  pockets,  because,  though  it  was  a  fast  day,  they  might 
still  enjoy  it  on  the  morrow.  We  did  not  think  much  of  them,  for  they 
belonged  to  the  monastery  in  the  town,  and  we  were  vassals  of  the  great 
Convent,  and  looked  down  on  the  Raab  monks;  for  our  abbot  is  like 
a  prince-bishop,  and  all  the  lands  as  far  as  you  can  see  belong  to 
St.  Martinsberg.  I  sat  by  a  good  woman  from  Waitzen,  whose  mind  was 
full  of  trouble  about  her  son,  who  had  been  mixed  up  in  a  fight,  and  was 
now  in  prison.  She  cried  now  and  then  as  she  talked  to  me,  and  wiped 
her  eyes  very  often  with  her  napkin,  although  her  tears  fell  faster  than 
ever  when  the  brown  bread-pudding  with  the  eggs  was  placed  upon  the 
table,  as  she  said  it  was  her  poor  darling's  favourite  dish ;  she  had  a 
second  helping  of  it,  but  that  was,  perhaps,  for  her  dear  boy's  sake. 

"  Keep  a  good  heart,  mistress,"  said  the  little  seedsman  across  the 
table :  "  I  wish  you  good  speed,  and  success  to  your  son,"  and  he  emptied 
his  glass. 

"I  thank  you  truly,"  answered  my  neighbour;  "  but  what  can  you 
expect  ?  He  has  offended  against  the  law,  that  is  too  true,  and  the  law 
has  him.  It  is  just  as  when  one  snuffs  out  a  candle,  puff!  one  is  held 
fast,  and  the  light  and  brightness  is  over." 
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"  Get  the  saints  to  help  thee,  or  a  holy  Father ;  there's  more  ways 
than  one  of  lighting  a  candle  again.  Why,  a  friend  of  mine  lost  ever  so 
many  of  her  hens,  and  she  vowed  sixteen  candles  to  the  Blessed  Mary, 
and  a  cushion  stuffed  with  pig's-hair,  and  put  a  fresh  padlock  on  her  yard 
door,  and  she  never  lost  as  much  as  a  feather  afterwards." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  Waitzen  woman,  "  that  may  be  ;  but  it  isn't  much 
good  to  me,  for  we're  Protestants,  and  have  nought  to  do  with  your 
candles  and  aves." 

"  What's  the  odds  ?"  said  the  little  seedsman  ;  "  our  Lady's  as  kind 
a  soul  as  ever  lived ;  besides,  she'd  do  you  a  good  turn  and  never  miss  it. 
Take  a  new  sitting  of  eggs  to  your  monastery,  and  get  one  of  the  Fathers 
to  consider  the  matter,  or  find  out  who  is  the  judge's  mother-in-law,  and 
whether  she  likes  honey.  Bless  the  woman,  don't  fret,  keep  up  your 
appetite,  and  say  an  ave,  and  use  your  wits — that's  my  creed,  and  you'll 
get  along  somehow." 

Guztav  whispered  to  me  that  the  seedsman  was  not  to  be  depended 
on.  He  had  a  good  digestion,  and  believed  in  nothing,  and  talked  like 
that  to  make  people  think  he  was  clever. 

I  think  no  one  should  speak  of  our  Blessed  Lady  with  a  jest ; 
people  should  love  her  all  the  more  because  she  is  so  good,  and  not  try 
to  impose  upon  her.  I  said  so  to  Gustav,  but  only  in  a  low  voice, 
because  I  was  afraid  of  the  seedsman,  and  of  speaking  before  so  many 
people. 

The  apothecary  told  funny  stories  about  the  Viennese,  whom  he  knew 
intimately,  having  studied  chemistry  for  a  year  in  Austria,  and  being  able 
to  talk  German  with  ease.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  talk  German — no 
true  Magyar  would  wish  to  ;  but  still  the  apothecary's  stories  were  very 
amusing :  and  then  he  had  seen  our  beautiful  Queen,  walking  simply  in 
the  Prater,  and  holding  her  little  son  by  the  hand.  Ah,  hoi}7  saint  Eliza- 
beth !  how  I  love  her.  My  heart  seemed  to  grow  warm  as  he  spoke,  and 
I  longed  to  cry,  "  God  bless  her!  "  Guztav  drank  to  her  health,  and 
I  said  "Amen"  to  myself,  like  a  little  prayer,  when  he  put  down  his 
glass. 

When  dinner  was  over  we  went  into  the  town  and  looked  at  the  shop 
windows;  they  were  not  very  gay,  but  in  one  there  were  some  prints 
for  sale,  and,  to  our  great  delight,  we  found  a  picture  of  Annerl's 
"St.  Antony;"  such  a  quaint,  odd  picture — a  very  old  man  with  a 
crutch  and  a  long  beard,  and  a  very  little  black  pig  by  his  side,  like  a 
feeble  old  swineherd  who  had  grown  good  enough  to  go  to  heaven.  There 
was  a  bright  glory  round  his  head  like  the  sun,  and  as  we  were  so  happy 
we  determined  to  be  extravagant,  and  we  bought  the  little  picture.  I  had 
a  silver  piece  to  give,  and  Guztav  paid  the  rest.  It  was  for  Annerl  to 
hang  by  her  bed. 

Then  we  set  out  for  a  long  walk  by  the  promenade  and  streets  and  the 
old  fortifications,  walking  slowly  and  stopping  often  to  look  about  us, 
and  talking  as  we  went.  At  last  we  came  to  the  side  of  the  river  where 
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the  old  wall  made  a  resting-place,  with  some  steps  that  led  down  right 
into  the  water.     I  sat  on  the  highest  step,  and  Guztav  lay  on  the  grass 
beside  me  ;  he  took  out  his  pipe  and  lighted  it,  and  we  made  little  jokes" 
together  and  were  very  merry,  and  he  smoked  silently  and  I  sang  softly 
little  children's  songs  half  to  myself  and  half  to  him,  listening  to  the 
splash  of  oars  as  boats  came  by  idly  drifting  down  the  stream.     How 
long  we  stayed  there  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  sunlight  which  had  been  warm 
upon  my  head  at  first,  grew  fainter  and  drew  away  quietly  into  the  sky, 
where  it  deepened  and  reddened,  and  fell  with  a  golden  glory  on  us  again. 
Guztav's  yellow  hair  shone  like  gold,  and  his  face  was  bright  like  the 
angel  who  comes  to  Tobit  in  the  picture  of  the  Convent  chapel ;  there 
was  a  new  look  in  his  eyes,  he  put  his  pipe  on  the  grass  and  laid  his 
hand  on  one  of  mine  that  rested  on  the  step  beside  him.     I  felt  half 
frightened  :  a  strange  joy  crept  into  my  heart,  which  fluttered  suddenly 
like  a  little  caged  bird.     I  could  not  turn  away  from  him,  though  I  did 
not  want  to  see  his  face,  nor  try  to  think  what  it  told  me.     What  little 
wind  there  had  been  all  day  had  fallen  and  there  was  a  great  hush  and 
stillness   over  everything — that  tender  peacefulness  which   only  comes 
when  the  tired  day  is  going  to  sleep  and  night  is  hiding  her  gently, 
covering  her  with  her  cloud- curtains  and  singing  her  to  rest ;    a  pale 
light,  soft  as  a  primrose,  filled  the  sky  and  held  its  sweetness  like  a 
prayer ;  tender  roseate  clouds  sailed  slowly  towards  each  other  and  grew 
together  and  deepened  into  purple  islands  that  caught  fire  from  the  dying 
sunlight,  and  blazed  along  their  edges   and  sent  little  quivering  flashes 
of  light  upon  the  river,  where  red  and  violet  and  golden  ripples  chased 
each  other  into  dark  corners,  and  changed  their  tints  and  brightness  with 
the  changing  movement  of  the  water  and  the  clouds.     Suddenly  a  nigh- 
tingale from  the  bushes  near  us  sent  out  a  long,  low  note,  and  then  a 
plaintive  trill  of  music,  a  little  sad  lonely  jug,  jug,  jug !  and  then  a  clear 
sweet  song  of  uttermost  love  and  happiness,  that  soared  far  up  into  the 
air  and  then  fell  back  softly,  like  gentle,  blessed  dew  upon  my  heart.     I 
could  not  bear  it;   I  had  been  so  often  cross  and  impatient,  fretting 
against  my  life,   and  now  it  was  as  though  my  guardian  angel  was 
coming  to  me  in  the  silence,  and  that  in  her  hands  was  a  censer  full 
of  perfect  joy.     I  put  my  head   down  on  Guztav's  hand  still  holding 
mine,  and  cried  for  very  happiness,  and  Guztav  kissed  me — very  softly  : 
his  lips  just  touched  my  hair,  and  I  think  he  said,  "  Dear  little  heart, 
I  will  love  thee  so  truly,  so  help  me  God !  "  and  I  looked  up  at  him 
with  my  face  all  wet,  and  saw  his  dear  honest  eyes  full  of  tears  too, 
and  I  answered,  "  I  never  remember  the  time,  Guztav,  that  I  did  not 
love  thee." 

Then  he  kissed  me  on  my  mouth  with  a  grave  earnest  face,  and  we 
sat  there  silently,  only  the  nightingale  spoke  for  us,  each  to  the  other ; 
and  the  great  Ted  sun  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  as  the  light  faded 
Guztav  and  I  knelt  down  hand  in  hand  on  the  grass  by  the  old  broken 
wall,  by  the  reeds  and  the  water-lilies,  and  said  our  ave,  and  I  thought 
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that  the  angels  were  saying  theirs  too,  and  that  perhaps  even  our  Blessed 
Lady  cared,  and  was  glad  that  little  Elspet  was  so  happy. 

And  then  it  was  time  to  harness  the  horses,  and  we  went  back  to  the 
"  Goldene  Krone."  I  don't  think  that  either  of  us  said  a  word  as  we 
drove  home  through  the  forest.  It  was  very  odd,  but  it  did  not  seem  so 
to  me  then. 

III. 

Ah !  I  wish  I  might  stop  here  ;  I  should  like  best  not  to  write  another 
word  but  just  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  of 
the  weeks  that  followed  that  one  bright,  golden  day  of  my  life  when  I 
sold  my  cheeses !  All  the  days  after  were  like  a  still  sweet  dream.  It 
was  not  that  our  lives  went  on  differently  from  what  they  had  been  before  ; 
there  were  still  the  cows  to  be  milked  and  butter  to  be  made,  and 
the  meals  to  be  got  ready,  and  Guztav  was  busy  with  the  horses  and  the 
farm-work,  only  somehow  the  golden  light  I  had  seen  in  the  sky  and  the 
water  as  we  watched  the  sunset  by  the  Danube  seemed  to  live  in  my 
eyes  and  make  everything  beautiful.  When  I  was  making  the  butter 
the  churn  said,  "  Guztav  loves  you,  loves  you,  loves  you ;  "  the  kettle 
sang  it  on  the  fire ;  the  birds  put  it  in  their  songs  when  they  were  the 
sweetest ;  my  own  heart  said  it  always  through  the  stillness,  and  the  whole 
world  seemed  full  of  light  and  joy.  And  then  I  was  so  proud  of  Guztav, 
not  most  because  he  was  stronger  and  taller  and  handsomer  than  any  of 
the  young  men  of  the  forest,  but  because,  with  all  his  strength,  he  was 
so  gentle  and  so  good  to  those  who  were  weak  and  ailing  and  unhappy  ; 
so  patient  with  Annerl,  who  always  aggravated  me,  and  so  watchful  over 
father,  saving  him  all  the  hard  work  he  could,  and  letting  father  think  he 
was  as  vigorous  as  ever,  because  the  strong,  loving  arm  helped  him  so 
quietly,  he  only  saw  the  joint  labour  and  rejoiced  in  it  without  knowing 
who  had  borne  the  greater  toil.  Mother  was  never  one  you  could  do 
for,  but  I  liked  to  see  how  much  she  thought  of  him,  and  how  she 
loved  to  measure  his  height  against  any  of  the  lads  at  the  harvesting, 
and  to  hear  her  say,  "  Our  Guztav  would  be  a  rare  pole  for  a  vineyard,  and 
any  plant  that's  tied  to  him  will  find  shelter  and  sunshine  ;  "  and  then 
she  would  give  my  ear  a  little  pinch  or  stroke  my  head,  and  we  both 
knew  what  little  vine  meant  to  grow  there,  and  how  bright  and  glad  it 
would  be. 

Sometimes,  when  I  began  to  think,  I  would  sit  still  and  let  the  knitting 
fall  on  my  lap  and  dream  as  though  all  the  world  were  asleep  ;  but  oftener 
I  wanted  to  be  always  running  about  singing  and  laughing  and  talking 
to  everybody  because  I  was  so  happy. 

Father  would  say,  "  Why,  Elspet,  my  darling,  thy  sunny  face  will 
save  candles  for  winter  ! "  and  mother  would  look  at  me  with  a  shrewd 
kindly  smile. 

"  "Tis  easy  to  see  where  the  oil  comes  from  that  keeps  that  little 
wick  burning :  ehine  away,  Elspet,  it'll  hold  out  like  the  widow's  cruse, 
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and  the  more  you  use  it  the  more  there'll  ho.     I've  kept  a  light  hunting 
many  a  year  and  it's  never  grown  dim  yet,  eh  !  father  ?  " 

And  mother  would  kiss  me,  and  father,  with  his  hands  in  mine, 
would  say,  "  The  Lord  has  been  very  good  to  us,  and  the  candle  that 
He  has  lighted  He  will  sure  gladly  see  brightening  in  heaven." 

"  Amen,"  said  mother  ;  "  but  not  yet  awhile,  please  the  saints  :  there'll 
be  wax-lights  in  the  old  sockets,  never  fear,  when  we  get  up  yonder.  I'm 
not  so  pious  but  what  I'd  use  every  bit  of  it  here,  and  well  I  know  it'll 
last  our  time  ;  and  as  for  the  young  things  who've  but  just  lit  their  taper, 
why  they've  got  the  light  in  their  eyes,  and  think  it's  just  the  biggest 
illumination  ever  mortals  heard  of.  Ah  !  there've  been  moths  and  candles 
since  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  there's  no  likelihood  of  either  coming 
to  an  end  that  I  see." 

"  Pork-fat,  sister-in-law,"  said  Annerl,  in  her  slow  voice,  breaking  into 
our  talk — "  pork-fat  well  strained  and  poured  into  moulds  will  make  them 
beautiful,  six  to  the  pound :  they're  fit  for  St.  Bridget  herself;  but  what  is 
there  those  blessed  pigs  ain't  good  for  !  " 

"You  do  find  them  a  consolation  most  times,  sister-in-law,"  said 
mother  grimly ;  "  and  I  won't  deny  that  fresh  bacon  of  our  own  feeding  is 
wholesome  eating." 

And  then  Guztav  would  look  in  for  a  moment  before  going  to  the 
faggot-pile,  and  so  I  would  draw  my  hand  away  from  father's  and  run  out 
to  collect  the  billets  for  the  fire,  and  Guztav  and  I  would  forget  all  about 
them  and  stand  by  the  wood-pile  looking  at  each  other,  and  pouring  a 
great  deal  of  fresh  oil  on  our  two  lamps.  They  burnt  so  steadily  with 
such  a  true  pure  brightness  :  ah !  how  little  I  could  have  thought  of  the 
darkness  that  was  so  near  ! 

One  day  Annerl,  who  had  been  to  the  great  Convent  with  fresh  eggs, 
came  in  to  the  living-room  just  as  we  were  all  sitting  down  to  supper ; 
she  looked  more  wobegone  than  ever,  and  her  voice  had  a  deeper  gloom 
in  it. 

"  You're  tired,"  father  said  kindly ;  "  it's  a  long  walk,  Annerl :  didn't 
the  hen-wife  ask  you  in  and  let  you  rest  ?  " 

"It's  not  my  body,  brother-in-law,  it's  my  mind,"  she  answered. 
"  As  I  went  in  at  the  yard-door  I  saw  a  picture  that  reminded  me  of  the 
past :  there  was  a  young  girl  sitting  on  a  door-step,  singing  and  feeding 
the  fowls ;  on  her  shoulder  stood  a  little  chicken  pecking  at  the  spotted 
neckerchief  she  wore,  and  as  she  threw  the  grain  to  the  greedy  creatures  she 
sang.  Just  so,  brother-in-law,  I  sat  a  many  many  years  ago  singing  to 
the  chickens,  when  I  first  saw  the  miller  in  the  door-way — my  poor  Josef, 
white  as  the  angels  and  carrying  a  sack  like  a  begging-friar  !  I  looked  at 
the  girl ;  she  was  young  and  gay  just  as  I  was  then ;  I  had  worn  a  necker- 
chief of  that  very  pattern,  and  it  might  have  been  I  who  sat  there  and 
sang  and  sang;  "  and  Annerl  in  her  cracked  voice  began  to  sing,  rocking 
herself  backwards,  and  forwards  in  mournful  accompaniment  to  the 
rhythm ;— 
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We  may  spin  and  weave,  and  cry  over  the  thread, 

For  weary  goes  the  world,  a-weary  ! 
Men  take  our  spinning  and  forget  the  hearts  that  bled, 
Forget  the  busy  hands  till  they're  all  cold  and  dead, 

And  weary  goes  the  world,  and  dreary. 

"  Do  you  mean  she  really  sang  anything  so  doleful  as  that  to  a 
chicken  ?  What  a  shame  !  It  was  enough  to  take  away  its  appetite.  Are 
you  sure  it  pecked  afterwards  ?  "  I  asked  Annerl,  pertly  enough. 

Annerl  shook  her  head  sorrowfully.  "  It  was  I  who  sang  that,  a  long 
time  ago  to  another  chicken,  and  it  died  with  the  pip  the  day  after !  I 
was  always  unlucky  and  worn  and  weary ;  but  I  eat  my  bread  thankfully 
with  a  heavy  heart,  and  if  it's  bitter  I  know  it's  my  portion." 

"Bitter!  sister-in-law,"  said  mother,  fairly  in  a  pet.  "I  won't 
pretend  that  brown  bread's  the  same  as  white  loaves,  though  you  may 
look  at  it  through  the  millman's  spectacles  ;  but  if  you  ever  find  a  sour 
batch  of  my  baking  I'll  eat  the  crust  to  my  own  portion  :  my  bread  is  as 
sweet  and  as  wholesome  as  Saint  Elizabeth's,  and  maybe  more  nourishing 
into  the  bargain,  seeing  that  her  flour,  however  it  was  mixed,  turned  to 
nought  but  roses.  Thou'rt  welcome  to  all  thou  can  take,  Annerl,  as 
many's  the  time  thou'st  heard  it;  but  never  say  the  spoon  thou'rt  eating 
from  is  made  of  bad  metal,  or  maybe  some  day  thou'lt  find  it  has  stuck  to 
the  pot!  " 

"  I  spoke  in  a  spiritual  sense,  sister-in-law,"  said  Annerl  between 
sobs  ;  "  in  a  spiritual  sense  I  am  free  to  say  that  my  food  disagrees  with 
me,  but  it  would  ill  become  me  to  speak  as  to  the  quality  of  your  baking : 
I  eat  in  silence,  sister,  and  know  my  place." 

"Eat  in  comfort,"  said  mother,  "and  the  more  the  better;  while 
we're  here  we're  meant  to  enjoy  our  victuals  and  relish  our  bread,  and 
thank  the  good  God  if  any  extra  butter  finds  its  way  to  our  slice  !  " 

Guztav  and  I  were  very  merry  over  the  new  hen-girl  at  the  Convent — 
"  Annerl  the  younger  "  we  called  her ;  and  a  week  after  I  was  well  content 
that  mother  wanted  me  to  carry  something  to  St.  Martinsberg,  and  with 
a  basket  on  my  arm  I  set  off  up  the  hill :  the  morning  was  fresh  and 
beautiful  and  I  went  along  gaily,  sometimes  stopping  to  gather  the  wild- 
flowers  that  grew  at  my  feet  or  to  eat  the  ripe  berries  that  clustered  in  the 
bushes.  It  was  a  clear,  still  day,  so  clear  that  I  could  see  far  away  in  the 
glades  of  the  forest  the  happy  wood  creatures  at  play,  the  white  rabbits 
at  their  hide-and-seek  behind  the  drifts  of  dead  leaves  the  last  night's 
wind  had  blown  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  bigger  and  older  ones 
shaking  their  long  ears  gravely  and  munching  any  green  shoots  they 
could  reach  ;  the  brown  squirrels  darting  up  the  old  pine-stems,  or  running 
races  among  the  beech-trees,  and  sitting  up  with  their  gi-eat  soft  tails 
curled  over  their  backs  while  they  ate  nuts  and  gossiped  ;  the  birds  that 
circled  in  lower  flights  and  perched  upon  the  branches  looked  at  me 
curiously  with  their  bright  friendly  eyes  :  above  there  was  the  blue  sky 
through  a  pattern  of  tangled  brown  and  golden  leaves,  and  in  the  distance 
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purple  haze  with  long  rays  of  light  shining  through  it,  and  another 
emhroidery  of  shadows,  soft  grey  tracery  over  the  moss  and  the  short 
grass  and  the  coloured  stones  upon  my  path.  What  beautiful  colours  there 
are  in  everything  when  the  heart  is  light  and  the  eyes  are  clear  enough 
to  see  them  !  The  edges  of  the  leaves  were  scarlet,  as  though  the  fingers 
of  the  Autumn  had  just  pressed  them  as  it  passed,  and  the  beech  and  oak 
leaves  were  brown  and  curled  and  twisted  as  if  they  had  tried  to  turn 
aside  from  its  greeting  ;  and  I  could  see  little  points  of  blue  and  crimson 
and  violet  in  the  rocks  under  the  plumes  of  fern,  where  sprays  of  greenery 
swayed  gently  in  the  air,  and  dark  shining  ivy  twisted  itself  amongst  the 
yellow  grass.  . 

I  could  write  a  great  deal  about  our  beautiful  great  Convent,  which  is 
almost  as  big  and  strong  as  a  fortified  town,  and  looks  so  grand,  crowning 
the  hill  with  its  towers  and  terraces  and  wide  courtyards  ;  but  what  would 
be  the  good,  for  everybody  knows  how  grand  it  is,  and  how  strong. 
I  stood  still  for  a  moment  when  the  walk  was  ended,  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
strong  air,  and  get  my  breath  again,  and  far,  far  below  me  lay  the  wide 
plain,  and  the  forest,  and  the  great  river.  Of  course  I  could  see  it  all ; 
but  the  only  thing  my  mind  saw  was  a  little  clump  of  pines  in  the 
Bakonyerwald,  which  grew  close  to  the  farm,  and  I  said:  "  Guztav  is 
working  there,  and  thinking  of  me.  "What  a  wonderful  thing  love  is  !  I 
am  so  little,  and  the  world  is  so  wide,  and  yet  my  heart  feels  so  large,  as 
if  its  gladness  could  fill  all  this  great  wide  plain,  and  make  it  happy." 

I  had  spoken  the  words  aloud,  and  a  quiet  voice  answered  close  to 
me,  "  Yes,  little  one ;  and  so  God's  love  fills  the  world  that  He  has  made, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  one,  however  poor  or  lonely,  who  may  not 
rejoice  in  His  mercy." 

I  turned  half-frightened,  but  it  was  only  my  kind  Father  Athanasius, 
the  good  Father  who  taught  me  when  I  was  a  child,  and  has  always  heard 
my  confession.  I  had  not  told  him  about  Guztav,  but  it  would  not 
surely  be  difficult  to  do  that ;  it  is  so  easy  to  confess  what  only  makes 
you  happy  ;  even  if  I  should  have  to  say  that  I  had  thought  about  him 
all  through  the  mass,  and  that  I  had  felt  vain  of  myself,  and  pleased 
when  old  Zena  said  I  had  the  prettiest  eyes  in  the  forest  and  she  knew 
who  had  found  it  out.  Then,  too,  I  could  say  that  I  had  never  once 
forgotten  my  prayers,  because  now  there  were  always  so  many  things 
about  Guztav  I  wanted  to  pray  about,  a'nd  I  liked  to  thank  our  gracious 
Lady  every  hour.  I  think  being  happy  makes  one  pious,  so  that  it  must 
be  a  good  thing ;  and,  perhaps,  that  is  why  the  saints  can  never  sin  in 
Heaven,  because  they  are  too  glad  and  blessed.  I  thought  all  this,  but  I 
did  not  say  a  word. 

"  So  you  have  brought  us  something  from  the  good  mother,"  he  said, 
touching  my  basket.  "  Go  and  talk  to  the  women  in  the  fowl-yard  pre- 
sently :  and  how  is  the  farmer  ?  Ah,  there,  indeed,  is  a  good  man ! 
And  Guztav — what  of  him?"  And  the  kind  eyes  smiled  at  me  full  of 
questions. 
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"  "We  are  all  well,  most  dear  Reverence,"  I  answered  ;  "  and  the  dun 
cow  has  a  calf,  and  there  are  six  pigs  fattening,  and  mother  says  they'll 
make  prime  bacon,  and  I  sold  all  the  cheeses ;" — and  then  something 
made  the  colour  come  into  my  face,  and  I  looked  down,  and  thought  it 
must  be  time  to  go  to  the  hen-wife. 

"  And  so  you  sold  the  cheeses,  little  Elspet,"  the  good  Father  broke 
in.  "  Why,  you  will  soon  make  a  good  housewife,  and  want  to  manage 
a  house  for  yourself.  Is  it  to  be  Hans,  or  Stefan,  or  one  of  the  wood- 
rangers?" 

"Oh,  Father,"  I  cried;  "you  know.  Guztav' and  I  have  always 
made  our  pilgrimage  together ;  and,  when  we  were  little  children,  and 
gave  our  offering  at  the  shrine  by  the  three  roads,  the  same  candle  did 
for  both  ;  our  dear  Lady  knew  we  were  poor,  and  that  it  .was  one  heart 
that  gave  it !  Dear  good  Father,  I  will  make  you  my  little  confession 
here  ; — see,"as  I  kiss  your  hands :  it  is  one  heart  still,  Father,  for  Guztav 
and  me." 

"The  good  God  bless  you,"  he  answered  kindly;  "  for  surely  the 
birds  who  build  their  nests  may  praise  Him  as  truly  as  they  who  serve 
at  His  altar :  our  psalms,  it  may  be,  are  all  the  sweeter  for  their  singing." 
He  spoke  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  and  there  was  a  dreamy  look  in  his  soft 
kind  eyes,  as  he  too  gazed  down  upon  the  great  world  at  our  feet,  and 
then  :  "All  the  earth  doth  worship  Thee,  the  Father  Everlasting — the  All- 
father,  who  lovest  what  Thou  hast  created,  and  wiliest  the  happiness  of 
all  men." 

I  think  he  had  forgotten  I  was  there,  for  he  took  out  his  breviary  and 
read  softly  to  himself ;  and  I  stole  away  to  the  little  arched  door  which 
opens  when  one  puts  one's  fingers  through  a  hole  by  the  latch  ;  and  so  I 
had  no  need  to  ring,  and  came  quietly,  in  a  moment,  into  the  fowl-yard, 
and  there  was  the  same  picture  Annerl  had  told  us  of. 

A  background  of  old  brown  stone  buildings,  deep-arched  windows, 
behind  which  were  stores  of  grain  and  sweet-smelling  hay ;  bits  of  cord 
stretched  loosely  from  one  mullion  to  another,  on  which  flax  was  hung ; 
strings  of  onions  under  the  broad,  low-hanging  eaves  of  the  fowl-house  ;' 
a  great  dovecote,  with  deep  red  tiles  on  its  pointed  roof,  that  ran  up 
into  a  point  crowned  with  a  wooden  shelter  for  the  big  bell,  and  with  a 
long  frayed  rope  hanging  by  its  side,  which  came  out  from  a  little  hole  in 
the  wall ;  a  soft  flutter  of  pigeons  with  white  wings  beating  and  feather- 
ing against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky ;  a  doorway,  with  pails  and  an  idle 
broom,  and  a  smell  of  hot  meal  porridge  coming  from  within ;  a  great 
cackle  and  scratching  and  clucking  amongst  the  chickens,  and  defiant 
Growings  of  conceited-looking  cocks ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  noisy 
bird-life,  a  still  figure  sitting  on  the  doorstep,  singing,  with  the  sunlight 
full  upon  her  face.  It  was  Annerl's  picture,  but  painted  in  such  different 
colours  as  I  saw  it  then. 

I  don't  know  how  to  put  into  words  what  she  looked  like.     I  thought 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  I  had  ever  seen — dark,  passionate, 
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loving  eyes,  with  a  yearning  sorrow  in  them  that  melted  my  heart ;  a  face 
that  was  like  nothing  but  a  dark  clear  pool  on  which  the  sun  and  the 
clouds  bring  changes  ;  so,  in  a  moment  even,  I  could  see  her  heart  send 
changing  lights  and  shadows  across  the  pathos  of  her  eyes ;  a  sweet 
tender  mouth,  masses  of  black  hair  wreathed  round  her  head  and  fas- 
tened with  a  big  silver  pin,  quiet,  lithe  hands  that  lay  listlessly  on  her 
lap,  or  clasped  each  other  with  strength.  Not  like  me,  I  thought — I, 
who  am  so  quick,  and  changeable,  and  careless  ! — Oh,  not  at  all  like  me ; 
so  much  steadier  of  purpose,  so  far  stronger,  so  very  beautiful !  Why  it 
was  I  cannot  tell,  but  even  in  that  first  moment  I  could  not  help  com- 
paring our  two  selves  with  a  strange  pity  in  my  heart,  for  some  one,  only 
not  for  her ! 

She  sat  looking  at  the  blue  sky  and  the  whirling  flight  of  the  pigeons, 
and  singing  in  a  sad,  soft  voice — 

Blow,  tliou  soft  west  wind,  where  he  I  love  is  sleeping, — 
Sing  truly,  sweet  swallows  from  the  far  western  sea  ; 

For  all  lone  and  dreary  his  sad  love  is  weeping, 

And  the  east  wind,  the  strong  wind,  shall  hring  word  to  me. 

Thou  cast  wind,  that  one  word,  one  love  word  art  keeping, — 
Cry  through  the  forest  like  a  storm  bird  on  the  wing  ; 

For  all  lone  and  dreary  his  sad  love  is  weeping, 
Hung'ring  for  the  message  thy  strong  true  song  shall  bring. 

Then  suddenly  she  stopped,  and  seeing  me,  rose  and  came  towards  me 
with  a  smile  of  welcome.  I  was  going  to  tell  her  my  errand,  and  to  ask 
for  the  old  hen-wife,  who  would  want  to  hear  of  my  mother,  and  how  the 
younger  broods  were  faring,  for  we  had  a  new  breed  at  the  farm,  and  were 
proud  of  our  pullets,  when  something  in  the  face  before  me  carried  my 
memory  back  with  a  sudden  leap,  and  I  cried,  "  Why,  you  are  the 
Zigeuner  maiden  who  sang  in  the  cafe  !  who  would  have  thought  of  finding 
you  here  ?  " 

I  spoke  without  thinking  what  effect  my  words  might  have,  never 
dreaming  how  they  might  move  her.  Her  beautiful  face  turned  white, 
even  to  the  lips,  and  the  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  she  came  forward  a  yard 
or  two  with  an  entreating  look  in  her  fawn-like  eyes,  with  her  hands  half 
extended  timidly  ;  then  suddenly  her  mood  changed,  she  laughed,  a  gay 
ringing  little  laugh,  her  face  cleared  and  grew  firm  in  a  moment,  and 
taking  my  basket,  she  said:  "You  have  brought  something  for  Tante 
Anna ;  I  will  call  her,  and  you  must  come  in  and  rest.  It  is  not  strange 
that  my  face  reminds  you  of  an  absent  one,  others  have  told  me  the  same. 
I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts  or  in  double  spirits,  else  you  might  persuade  me 
that  mine  had  been  wandering.  The  little  hen-girl  of  the  St.  Martinsberg 
singing  at  a  cafe  !  Holy  Saints,  there  would  be  a  scandal !  You  should 
not  say  such  a  tale  even  in  joke,  the  pigeons  might  hear  us  and  tell  it 
again.  Come  and  rest  yourself,  and  eat  some  porridge." 

S.he  was  so  gay,  so  careless,  so  loving,  she  perplexed  me  by  her  change 
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of  moods,  and  by  her  strange  resemblance  to  the  gipsy  at  Pressberg, 
about  whom  Caterina  and  I  had  talked  so  much.  But  before  we  had  been 
together  half-an-hour  I  had  forgotten  it  all,  and  had  grown  so  fond  of  the 
hen-girl  that  I  made  her  promise  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  the  valley,  and  to 
tell  my  mother  some  of  her  stories  of  her  own  parents,  and  the  wild  castle 

of  Prince  Z 's,  and  about  the  old  jager  who  had  taught  her  to  sing. 

Her  home  was  in  Transylvania,  she  said,  amongst  good,  quiet  people,  but 
she  had  been  living  with  an  aunt  who  was  a  laundress  at  Waitzen,  and  she 
had  spoken  of  her  to  a  cousin  of  Tante  Anna's,  who,  now  that  she  was 
getting  old,  needed  help  with  the  poultry,  there  were  so  many  of  them, 
and  picking  the  birds  was  work  enough  for  a  pair  of  hands,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  feeding  and  cleaning.  Marie,  that  was  her  name,  was  so  bright  and 
merry,  and  told  so  many  amusing  stories,  and  was  so  earnest  I  should 
stay,  that  I  lingered  long  at  the  Convent,  and  the  sun  was  setting  when  I 
set  off  on  my  homeward  way.  Marie  went  with  me  for  the  first  mile  or 
two,  and  when  we  parted  we  embraced,  and  promised  to  meet  often ;  and 
I  thought,  "  Next  time  I  will  tell  her  about  Guztav ;  perhaps  she  is  also 
betrothed,  and  then  we  can  talk  of  our  lovers  together.  He  must  be  a 
Transylvanian,  and  he  cannot  certainly  be  half  as  nice  as  Guztav.  There 
is  no  place  like  the  Bakonyerwald  and  the  good  dear  folks  who  live  there." 

Ah,  how  beautiful  the  forest  was  that  evening  when  the  sun  had  quite 
gone  away  and  the  red  light  faded  from  the  topmost  branches !  the  trees 
looked  so  grand  and  solemn  in  the  dim  twilight,  everything  was  still,  a 
little  frost  was  come  already,  and  the  dew  that  had  fallen  was  crisp,  and 
the  leaves  had  curled  themselves  up  more  closely  than  ever ;  the  birds 
were  gone  to  bed  and  were  sleeping  under  all  their  feathers,  well  covered 
up  by  their  tails  and  their  wings,  as  we  are  under  duvets.  It  made  me  laugh 
to  think  how  the  robins  and  the  thrushes  must  try  to  wrap  their  tails 
round  their  legs  wh'en  the  frost  pinched  their  little  toes  just  where  the 
wing- feathers  wouldn't  quite  reach ;  the  squirrels,  I  knew,  were  well  off, 
rolled  in  a  round  ball  like  a  muff,  all  warm  fur  everywhere,  and  then  the 
rabbits ! — well,  their  ears  would  help,  and  then  there  were  always  so  many 
of  them  they  would  keep  each  other  warm ;  and  so  I  chattered  to  myself, 
my  head  full  of  pleasant  little  silly  thoughts ;  and  as  the  wood  grew  thicker 
and  the  darkness  deepened,  I  was  forced  to  slacken  my  pace  somewhat  and 
choose  my  way ;  and  then  I  heard  a  step  amongst  the  crackling  leaves,  and 
Guztav's  voice,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  beside  me  holding  both  my  hands, 
and  with  his  head  very  near  mine ;  though  it  need  not  have  been,  for  we 
were  not  at  all  the  same  height.  Perhaps  though,  as  the  light  was  so 
dim,  it  was  the  only  way  he  could  see  me. 

"My  little  wood-bird,"  he  said,  in  his  strong  tender  voice,  "the 
mother  has  been  wondering  what  had  become  of  thee,  and  so  I  came  to 
see.  Were  you  loth  to  come  home  again,  Elspet  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  such  silly  questions  ?  Suppose  I  had  been  to  an 
enchanted  castle  where  there  was  a  beautiful  prince,  and  the  prince  had 
said,  '  Elspet,  I  will  make  you  a  princess ; '  do  you  think  it  likely  I  should 
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ever  want  to  come  home — do  you,  Guztav?"  and  I  pinched  his  hand  a 
very  little. 

There  was  a  young  moon  that  night,  and  as  it  rose  higher  in  the  heavens, 
its  pale,  sweet  light  shone  between  the  leaves  and  made  our  faces  bright 
again.  Guztav  kissed  me  on  the  forehead,  where,  he  said,  the  moonbeams 
had  made  a  glory,  and  called  me  his  home  saint,  his  dear,  blessed  little 
Elspet,  his  good  angel,  and  many  another  sweet  foolish  name  ;  and  then  he 
wanted  me  to  tell  him  again  how  I  loved  him — as  one  asks  the  tiny 
children,  who  open  their  arms  and  say,  "  So  much,  and  again  so  much, 
thousands  of  worlds."  I  remember  so  well  how  the  light  shone  on  the 
trunk  of  a  large  beech-tree,  and  threw  our  shadows  on  the  grass,  and  how 
Guztav  turned  my  face  towards  his  with  his  caressing  hand,  and  kissed 
me  very  many  times,  and  said,  "  Confess,  tell  me  truly,  tell  me  what  is  in 
thy  heart." 

And  I  answered,  "I  have  confessed  already,  and  am  happy  and 
shriven.  I  have  made  my  confession  to  the  good  Father,  and  have  no 
need  to  open  my  heart  to  thee."  And  he  said,  "  But  only  repeat  thy 
confession  that  I  may  shrive  thee  too.  Tell  me,  little  Elspet,  what  didst 
thou  confess  to  the  Geistliche  ?  " 

"  I  love  Guztav." 

Ah !  how  that  pleased  him.  I  saw  the  gladness  in  his  face,  and  so  did 
a  little  bird  peeping  over  the  edge  of  its  nest  and  looking  at  us  with  kind 
eyes;  and  so  we  walked  through  the  wood  and  thought  it  was  Eden,  and 
forgot  everything  but  our  two  selves. 

Mother  was  cross  with  me  for  staying  so  late,  and  said  that  though  I 
was  betrothed  and  Guztav  was  like  a  husband,  still  it  was  an  ill  habit  for 
girls  to  get  into  of  strolling  about  by  night :  "  Moonlight  or  not,"  said 
mother,  "girls  are  best  at  home  and  wives  at  their  spinning  when  the 
sun's  down."  But  her  forehead  soon  grew  smooth  a'gain,  and  she  asked 
after  Tante  Anna  and  her  rheumatism,  and  listened  to  all  I  could  tell 
them  of  my  day  at  the  Convent,  and  of  the  beautiful  new  hen-girl.  Mother 
said  it  was  a  good  work  of  Tante  Anna's  to  look  after  a  girl  like  that ;  she 
would  be  out  of  mischief  up  there,  and  she  might  not  have  been  if  she  had 
stayed  in  the  towns ;  and  that  reminded  me  of  my  first  fancy,  and  I  said 
to  Guztav,  "  She  was  just  like  the  beautiful  Zigeuner  I  saw  at  Pressberg, 
so  like  that  I  thought  she  must  be  the  same,  and  I  told  her  so." 

Guztav  started  and  looked  at  me  with  a  strange  perplexity  in  his 
honest  face. 

"  But  she  said  she  was  from  Transylvania,  and  laughed  at  me,  and 
told  me  wonderful  stories  of  her  home  and  her  parents,  and  the  old  Schloss 
where  they  live  ;  she  can  talk  like  a  book,  and  her  tales  make  you  smile 
and  cry  at  once.  I  asked  her  to  come  to  us  here  and  talk  to  you :  she 
would  make  even  Annerl  merry." 

"  You  asked  her  to  come  here  !  "  cried  Gustav,  and  then  stopped.  I 
looked  at  him  amazed ;  he  seemed  so  odd  and  so  strangely  disturbed 
about  nothing ;  but  he  said  he  must  see  to  the  horses,  and  went  away 
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suddenly ;  and  I,  being  tired  and  sleepy,  forgot  all  about  my  new  friend 
and  went  to  bed. 

Another  fortnight  passed,  and  nothing  happened  that  I  need  write 
about  here.  Guztav  and  I  talked  of  the  time  when  we  should  have  a  home 
of  our  own,  and  whether  I  should  make  good  bread  and  porridge,  and  how 
he  would  play  his  violin  while  I  worked ;  and  we  spoke  of  the  animals,  all 
the  good  beasts  whom  we  were  so  proud  of,  and  of  our  love,  and  the 
Christmas  feastings,  and  what  fields  were  to  be  sown  with  grain  for  the 
summer ;  but  sometimes  Guztav  seemed  half-dreaming,  and  answered  me 
at  random,  or  not  at  all.  There  was  a  change  in  him,  and  it  vexed  me 
to  feel  it  was  something  so  indefinable  that  I  could  not  grasp  it  and  ask 
him  its  cause.  But  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  across  our  clear  sky  had 
come  a  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand — still  it  was  there. 

What  a  rain  of  tears  was  to  fall — what  a  darkness  to  cover  my  world 
— what  a  shadow  of  loneliness  and  death  !  And  yet  I  hardly  felt  its 
approach,  standing  in  the  sunshine  of  my  glad,  blessed  happiness. 

IV. 

When  next  I  went  to  St.  Martinsberg  the  trees  were  bare,  and  a  light 
powdering  of  snow  was  on  the  ground,  but  I  didn't  mind  that ;  the  cold 
air  made  my  cheeks  burn  and  sent  a  pleasant  tingle  of  warmth  through 
all  my  body  as  I  hurried  along  the  steep  path.  I  had  put  on  my  silver 
ornaments  and  the  broad  belt  with  the  onyxes  which  grandmother  had 
brought  with  her  from  Transylvania,  and  the  red  ribbons  in  my  hair  that 
Guztav  liked ;  and  I  thought  he  would  come  to  meet  me  again,  and  I 
would  hide  and  make  great  snow-balls  and  pelt  him  from  behind  the  trees. 
I  must  not  stay  to  write  about  half  my  thoughts,  or  of  the  peace  and 
quietness  of  the  still  winter-scene ;  if  I  say  so  much  about  everything  I 
shall  never  come  to  the  end  of  my  penance.  Only  what  I  saw  when  I 
reached  the  great  Convent,  will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  tell.  I  had 
opened  the  little  arched  door  in  the  wall  very  quietly,  and  there  I  stood 
transfixed,  leaning  against  the  stones  and  looking  at  a  new  picture  in 
the  fowl-yard. 

There  were  the  pigeons  as  before,  wheeling  round  their  tower,  with 
little  cooing  cries  to  their  mates  within  the  nest;  there  were  the  defiant  cocks, 
the  bustling,  scratching  mother-hens,  the  big  spring- chickens,  the  geese 
fattening  themselves  for  Christmas,  the  brown  door-way,  the  scrap  of  deep 
blue  sky  where  the  colour  always  seemed  to  deepen  in  the  corner  by  the 
bell-loft ;  but  a  tall  young  forester  was  standing  with  his  back  to  me, 
wrapped  in  one  of  our  great  sheepskin  coats.  On  her  knees  before  him 
was  Marie ; — all  her  black  hair  hung  about  her  shoulders — the  thick 
braids  dishevelled  and  loosened — her  eyes  looked  large  and  worn  with 
weeping — her  mouth  palpitated  with  sobs.  The  face,  with  its  dark  pale- 
ness, its  pure  passionate  beauty,  brought  vividly  before  me  the  old 
Pressberg  memories,  in  spite  of  her  Transylvanian  dress — the  shirt  and 
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the  grey  silver  ornaments,  and  the  brilliant  obrescha  with  its  red  fringes 
that  spread  over  her  white  dress  and  swayed  with  the  restless  movements 
of  her  body.  Her  clasped  hands  held  one  of  the  man's  with  earnest 
entreaty,  and  she  spoke  rapidly  in  a  language  I  could  not  understand. 

"  The  Zigeuner ! "  I  whispered,  under  my  breath,  certain  now  that  my 
first  impression  had  been  the  true  one,  as  I  stood  quiet  from  very  astonish- 
ment. Her  companion  answered  her  :  "  Dear  Lueska,  do  not  be  so 
unhappy.  I  shall  always  care  for  thee  ;  always  w£tch  over  thee." 

Then  she  spoke  again,  at  first  in  her  own  tongue ;  but  as  though  she 
feared  he  had  not  understood  her,  she  added  in  Hongarisch,  "  But  without 
love  I  shall  die — I  shall  die  !  " 

"  Thou  shalt  have  that  also  ;  only  be  patient,"  he  replied,  in  a  deep 
soft  voice.  And  then  she  threw  herself  on  his  shoulder  and  kissed  his 
hands  passionately,  with  wild  words  which  I  could  not  understand — I, 
who  had  understood  too  much  already  ;  for  the  soft  voice  was  one  I  knew 
well,  the  caressing  hands  had  clasped  mine — how  often  !  The  tall  forester 
was  my  lover ;  and  in  the  broad  felt  hat  he  wore  still  hung  the  little 
purple  ribbon  I  had  placed  there  for  good  fortune,  and  the  scarlet  ribbon 
for  joy. 

A  great  sickness  and  faintness  came  over  me,  but  I  still  kept  before 
my  mind  the  one  thought  to  get  away — to  hide  in  the  forest,  to  hasten  to 
shelter  like  a  wounded  fawn  who  goes  into  the  woods  to  hide  her  hurt : 
all  sense  beyond  the  one  pressing  need  of  putting  distance  between  them 
and  me  had  left  me.  How  I  walked  or  ran  along  the  path  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  at  length,  weary  and  footsore,  I  sank  upon  a  little  bank  of  dead 
leaves  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  and  faced  my  sorrow. 

Guztav  was  like  others  of  whom  Annerl  had  told  me,  with  tender 
words  and  a  false  heart ;  that  gipsy-girl  must  have  bewitched  him  in  the 
far-away  time  when  he  had  been  with  her  people,  and  now  she  had  come 
here,  under  her  shallow  disguise,  to  be  near  him.  A  hundred  little 
things  came  flocking  into  my  mind,  half-words  of  Guztav's,  half  thoughts 
of  mine  ;  put  together  now  they  seemed  to  mean  so  much.  Great  God  ! 
how  I  had  loved  him ;  he  had  been  the  whole  world  to  me,  and  all  the 
time,  all  the  time,  he  had  had  that  other  face  in  his  heart,  was  dreaming 
of  it,  cherishing  it,  even  when  I  had  believed  I  was  reading  his  very  soul. 

In  a  moment  my  world  had  crumbled  into  ruins  :  my  beautiful  fairy- 
world  of  pleasant  thoughts,  of  air-spun  fancies,  of  sweet  day-dreams,  and, 
worse,  my  real  world,  the  home-life,  the  love,  the  entire  trust,  the  blessed 
content,  the  wife's  faithfulness  which  I  would  have  given ;  and,  heaven  ! 
— ah !  that  was  what  made  me  the  most  wretched — it  was  all  gone,  too ! 
I  believed  in  God's  love  no  longer,  or  in  the  blessed  saints'  goodness : 
even  the  Divine  pity  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy  had  been  turned  from  me. 
God  could  not  help  me,  I  knew,  for  I  could  never  trust  my  Love  again — 
my  love,  my  love !  And  then  I  wept  great  tears  of  agony,  sobbing  for 
the  pitifulness  of  it,  that  I  could  never,  never  believe  in  him  again.  "  0 
death,  come  for  me  ! "  I  cried.  "  Dear  death,  take  me  away  into  some  quiet 
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place  Vfhere  I  may  sleep  and  never  dream !  "  I  wept  there  on  the  ground, 
with  my  face  buried  in  the  dry  brown  leaves,  for  a  time  that  might  have 
been  hours.  I  could  not  tell :  I  thought  over  all  the  past — the  deceit, 
the  treachery.  I  never  asked,  Can  it  be  true  ?  I  knew  it  must  be  ;  and 
slowly  I  grew  hard,  and  then  the  wild  pain  at  my  heart  deadened.  I  rose 
from  the  ground  and  smoothed  my  hair,  and  passed  my  hand  over  my 
face  ;  it  seemed  to  have  grown  fixed  and  old.  I  felt  as  though  the  time 
when  I  had  been  happy  had  been  very  long  ago.  Quietly  I  walked  home 
through  the  wood,  passing  the  great  beech-tree  where  the  moonlight  had 
once  thrown  our  two  shadows  on  the  grass  at  its  foot.  My  breath  came 
a  little  quicker,  with  a  quiver  of  pain  about  the  heart,  but  I  felt  harder 
and  stronger,  even  for  such  a  memory  as  that.  I  made  some  excuse  to 
mother  to  account  for  my  not  having  visited  the  people  at  the  Convent, 
and  then  washed  my  face  and  braided  some  fresh  ribbons  in  my  hair  and 
went  about  my  usual  work.  Mother  looked  at  me  a  little  wistfully,  I 
thought,  and  father  started  when  I  spoke  to  him.  I  could  not  help  it, 
but  I  knew  my  voice  had  changed  ;  it  was  thin  and  dry,  and  the  colour 
had  gone  out  of  it.  Annerl  came  in,  and  Guztav,  who  spoke  to  me  as 
usual.  I  was  quite  calm,  my  pulse  did  not  beat  the  faster  for  hearing 
his  step  ;  my  face  I  knew  was  quiet  and  pale,  my  heart  was  dead,  and  I 
was  beyond  being  sorry  any  more. 

Another  week  passed ;  often  Guztav  would  try  to  speak  to  me  in 
the  dear  old  fashion  with  little  tender  words,  but  I  answered  him'  coldly, 
strangely,  with  hard  eyes  that  I  knew  never  faltered,  which  would  never, 
never,  melt  for  him. 

"Annerl,"  I  said  one  day,  "do  you  ever  think  how  long  you  may 
have  to  live  ?  Don't  you  wish  the  time  would  go  faster  ?  " 

It  gave  me  a  dismal  pleasure  to  feel  that  I  could  talk  to  some  one  to 
whom  life  had  always  been  dreary  and  forlorn. 

"  Don't  you  hope  you  will  die  soon  ?  " 

Annerl  gazed  at  me  with  a  look  almost  of  terror  in  her  lack-lustre 
eyes,  with  open  mouth,  and  hands  that  shook  as  she  stretched  them 
towards  me. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  Elspet,  don't  talk  to  me  of  dying  !  I'm  not  so 
old  as  you  think ;  there's  a  deal  of  life  in  me  ;  please  St.  Antony,  I  may 
live  to  a  great  age :  we  always  were  a  long-lived  family,  and  I've  heard 
mother  say  her  grandmother  was  bedridden  for  twenty-two  years,  with 
no  more  sense  than  that  milking- stool,  and  lived  to  be  a  hundred!  " 

"  But  you  say  life  is  so  doleful,  Annerl ;  aren't  you  tired  of  it  ?  " 

"Tired  of  life!  Why,  Elspet,  you  must  be  talking  in  your  sleep; 
whoever  heard  of  any  one  being  tired  of  life  ?  It  can't  be  any  pleasure  to 
be  laid  out  stiff  and  cold,  while  the  neighbours  gossip  over  you  and  drink 
their  wine,  and  tell  lies  about  you  that  you  can't  contradict." 

"But  heaven!  "  I  said,  "  surely,  for  those  who  love  it,  there  must 
be  rest  after  all  the  weariness  here." 

"Heaven's  all  very  well,"  answered  Annerl,  "for  meek  pious  eouls, 

10—5 
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who  go  smiling  through  their  work  whatever  happens,  and  can  sit  through 
a  sermon  an  hour  long,  and  feel  it  does  them  good  in  their  stomachs  ;  but 
I'm  that  restless,  I  couldn't  stop  on  a  gold  seat  if  I  was  set  there.  One 
must  have  something  to  work  one's  thoughts  upon.  I've  been  so  long 
use'd,  you  see,  child,  to  things  being  contrary,  that  I  think  it  would  put 
me  out  dreadful  to  have  everything  go  just  right ;  and  then  there  are  the 
pigs,  and  I'm  so  accustomed  to  being  dismal,  that  it's  worked  round,  so 
that  I  feel  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  it,  or  at  least  a  satisfaction.  No  ! 
St.  Bridget  be  praised,  I'd  like  to  outlive  all  my  faculties  down  here,  and 
when  I've  no  wits  left,  and  am  too  blind  to  see  the  maize  grain  or  the 
pigs'  troughs,  and  too  weak  to  grumble,  the  Holy  Mother  will  manage  the 
rest ;  and  by  that  time  I  shall  be  too  old  to  care  where  she  puts  me  !  " 

I  turned  away  sad  at  heart.  I,  too,  might  live  to  be  a  hundred ;  just 
a  hard  shell  with  a  withered  heart  like  a  dry  kernel,  and  no  one  would 
care  for  me,  and  no  one  have  pity ;  for  the  saints  would  quite  forget  a 
poor  little  girl  who  prayed  to  them  no  longer. 

One  day  I  was  ironing  on  the  long  wooden  table  under  the  window, 
smoothing  carefully  the  pretty  muslin  aprons  mother  and  I  wore  over 
our  dark  blue  gowns  on  Sundays,  when  I  heard  voices,  and  peeping 
round  the  swinging  shutter,  saw  old  Tante  Anna  sitting  by  mother  on  the 
bench  by  the  door,  and  both  in  earnest  talk :  she  was  a  queer  little  old 
woman,  who  looked  as  if  she  might  once  have  been  tall,  but  was  now  all 
head  and  legs,  like  a  water-raven  ;  she  wore  high  black  boots,  strong  and 
thick  enough  to  resist  all  the  wood  morasses,  her  short  dark  petticoat 
just  reached  below  the  knee,  and  she  wore  an  over-skirt  divided  at  either 
side,  a  sort  of  long  blue  apron  bound  with  scarlet  which  hung  down 
before  and  behind,  and  over  all  the  heavy  sheepskin  coat  with  its  thick 
fur  turned  inwards,  and  a  black  fur  collar  round  her  wizened  old  throat, 
which  was  tightly  muffled  in*  the  large  white  wrapper  that  was  folded 
round  her  head. 

"  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  it,  neighbour,"  Anna  was  saying.  "  My 
cousin  from  Waitzen  vouched  for  her,  and  it  was  on  my  word  that  she  was 
engaged  at  the  Convent;  but  if  I  told  you  the  half" — and  here  the  old 
head  nodded  emphatically,  and  I  lost  some  words — "  I  have  my  ears  open, 
neighbour,  and  my  eyes,  and  that  girl's  a  heathen!" 

Mother  crossed  herself,  and  said,  "  It's  best  to  be  charitable  in 
speaking  of  others ;  young  girls  are  foolish  things,  and  you  may  have 
misjudged  her;  "  for  mother  had  heard  she  came  from  Transylvania,  and 
that  made  her  heart  yearn  over  her  I  knew. 

"  Charitable,"  grumbled  Tante  Anna  angrily,  "  when  one's  own 
character's  at  stake,  too !  Why,  only  yesterday  she  refused  to  go  to  con- 
fession, and  I  hear  her  muttering  strange  words  to  herself :  if  she's  pray- 
ing to  the  saints,  they  belong  to  another  calendar.  She  was  as  bright  and 
clever  and  willing  as  need  be  when  she  first  came,  but  she's  under  an 
evil  spell  now,  it's  my  belief.  One  moment  she's  merry,  and  the  next 
weeping,  and  then  Bhe  rambles  on  with  her  strange  words  when  she  thinks 
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no  one  hears  her.  The  girl's  bewitched  ;  and  where  should  I  be  if  some 
day  the  Devil  carries  her  off  on  a  broomstick,  with  all  the  best  eggs  in  a 
basket  ?  Ah  !  it's  easy  to  laugh,  but  that's  what  it'll  come  to." 

And  then  another  voice  joined  in:  "You  may  talk  of  spells  and 
witches  with  reason  ;  they're  in  the  air  somewhere,  and  they've  laid 
hold  of  our  Elspet :  she's  pining  and  wasting  like  the  girl  at  Raab, 
whose  wicked  cousin  kept  a  wax  doll  in  a  cupboard  that  was  her  very 
image,  and  stuck  pins  into  it  till  the  poor  thing  would  have  died  if  the 
magic  work  hadn't  been  found  out,  and  put  a  stop  to.  Why,  Elspet, 
"who  used  to  be  the  merriest  girl  in  the  Bakonyerwald,  is  so  changed 
you'd  hardly  know  her.  She  asked  me  last  week  if  I  didn't  wish  to 
die !  Somebody  has  been  sticking  pins  into  something  that  has  to  do 
with  her." 

"  Silence,"  cried  mother ;  "  who  dares  talk  of  witches  and  evil  eyes 
in  the  same  breath  as  my  child's  name !  An  idle  tongue  makes  a  sore 
heart,  and  that's  the  worst  style  of  pin-sticking  ever  I  came  across." 

"  Don't  be  angered  with  me,  sister-in-law ;  I'd  bite  my  tongue  out 
before  it  should  say  an  ill  word  of  Elspet.  Don't  I  mind  when  she  was 
a  little  baby,  a  small  toddling  girl  that  used  to  coax  me  to  let  her  feed  the 
pigs  and  have  the  smallest  to  play  with.  It's  a  weary,  weary  world  ;  but 
it  wasn't  altogether  worn-out  and  good  for  nothing  while  our  Elspet  was 
in  it  with  her  bright  eyes  and  her  merry  laugh.  But  since  the  spell  fell 
on  her,  what  little  sunshine  was  left  us  is  all  clean  gone." 

"  And  thy  wits  after  it,"  said  mother.  "  Girls  are  changeable,  and  have 
their  odd  fancies  and  likings,  as  other  young  things.  It's  time  Elspet 
grew  sober ;  there's  her  marriage  to  be  thought  of,  and  when  she's  a 
house  and  a  husband  to  care  for,  she'll  have  little  time  for  idle  fancies." 

"Husband,  indeed!  "  grunted  Tante  Anna;  "as  to  that,  marriage 
don't  always  mend  matters,  and  some  husbands  are  worse  than  none." 

"  We  have  a  son  to  thank  God  for,"  said  mother  ;  and  they  spoke  of 
other  things. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  looking  back,  as  if  I  was  often  now  hearing  the 
others  talk,  catching  stray  words  and  looks  and  piecing  them  together 
in  my  mind,  as  though  I  were  busy  over  some  strange  embroidered  story 
quite  apart  from  myself  and  studied  the  pattern  curiously  from  my 
distant  standing-ground.  It  was  partly  that  a  habit  of  silence  seemed 
growing  on  me  and  that  I  went  about  my  work  mechanically,  so  that  my 
idle  mind  was  listening  to  others,  and  overhearing  much  almost  insensibly 
to  myself. 

One  day  it  was  mother's  voice  talking  to  Guztav  at  the  wood-pile. 

"  She  has  such  a  strange  fixed  look,  it  troubles  me,  my  son ;  has  any- 
thing come  between  you  ?  It  wearies  me  to  watch  her,  and  my  heart 
aches  when  I  see  her  sad  eyes." 

"  She  never  looks  at  me,"  Guztav  would  answer ;  "  she  hardly  speaks. 
I,  too,  see  how  pale  and  thin  she  is,  and  how  she  is  changed.  Can  the 
heart  change  too,  can  love  die  out  of  one's  life  ?  I  will  go  away  if  it  is  the 
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thought  of  me  that  troubles  her.     She  shall  be  free  again ;  I  will  never 
urge  my  love  upon  her." 

Yes,  very  willingly  he  would  go,  I  knew  that  well ;  most  readily  would 
he  give  me  my  freedom  ! 

"No,  no,  Guztav,"  mother  answered,  mastering  her  voice  with  an 
effort,  "  the  child  is  ill;  pay  no  heed  to  her  fancies  ;  she  is  restless,  as 
young  girls  will  be  before  they  bind  the  yoke  on  their  shoulders.  I  wouldn't 
trouble  her  with  many  words  ;  keep  out  of  her  way  a  bit :  you  give  your 
wild  ponies  a  long  rein  till  they've  worked  off  their  shyness." 

Another  evening  it  was  father  who  spoke.  "  Mother,  what's  come  to 
Elspet?  the  girl's  wasting  away." 

Mother  did  not  answer  :  she  was  sobbing.  I  remember  that  I  felt  a 
vague  wonder  that  she  should  be  so  moved :  she  who  was  always  so  brave 
and  cheery.  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  all  they  said.  In  the  old  days 
I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  listen,  now  I  never  knew  that  I  was 
doing  so  ;  the  words  came  to  me  like  the  other  strange  sad  things 
of  my  life,  in  which  all  things  had  lost  their  relative  place  and  proportion. 

Mother  cried  for  a  long  time,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  then  father  said 
very  gently,  "  Don't  fret  so,  dear  heart ;  let  us  tell  our  Lord  the  trouble,  and 
He  will  help  us."  I  heard  them  kiss  the  old  wooden  crucifix  that  hangs 
by  the  chimney,  and  then  the  murmur  of  a  prayer,  and  then  father's  voice 
again.  "  Some  trouble  has  fallen  on  the  child  :  there's  a  fever  upon  her ; 
but  whether  it's  one  the  saints  have  sent,  or  man's  wickedness  has  brought 

upon  her,  heaven  only  knows !      If  I  thought  it  was  Guztav "  and 

an  angry  word  burst  from  father's  lips. 

"  Guztav  ! "  cried  mother ;  "  he  worships  the  ground  she  treads  on,  and 
is  nigh  distraught  about  her ;  she'll  hardly  speak  to  him,  and  he's  breaking 
his  heart  over  her  coldness  :  the  poor  boy  hasn't  had  an  appetite  for  a 
week  past." 

I  moved  away  then  and  heard  no  more  ;  but  the  next  morning  father 
said  to  me  very  tenderly,  "  Little  one,  wilt  thou  not  tell  thy  trouble  to  thy 
old  father  ?  Thou  art  troubled,  my  child  ;  is  it  that  thou  hast  ceased  to 
love  Guztav  ?  "  I  answered  him  with  a  laugh  and  a  hard  jest,  and  would 
have  pity  and  help  from  no  one. 

Tante  Anna  came  again  like  an  evil  old  bird,  croaking  out  her  tale. 
"  Witchcraft,  neighbour ;  you'll  believe  me  at  last :  she's  begun  to  lay  her 
spells  now  on  another."  And  then  she  muttered  in  mother's  ear. 

"I'll  never  believe  it,  never.  He's  good  and  true:  do  you  think  I 
don't  know  an  honest  man  when  I  see  him  ?  Never  dare  to  say  such 
words  again.  I  wish  you  a  good  even,  and  the  longer  the  road  grows 
letween  here  and  the  Convent,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  spoken,  neighbour,  if  I  hadn't  had  your  good  at 
heart :  it's  my  belief  she's  a  worthless  hussy ;  and  as  for  that  piece  of  per- 
fection of  yours,  you're  welcome  to  make  the  best  you  can  of  him.  Bad's 
the  best,  neighbour,  bad's  the  best !  " 

Still  repeating  her  doleful  refrain,  old  Tante  Anna  shuffled  away  from 
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the  door.  I  knew  it  was  all  true,  and  that  Guztav  was  often  at  the 
Convent  now ;  I  learnt  it  from  many  a  little  thing  too  slight  to  speak 
of  here. 

There  came  a  day  when  Guztav  spoke  to  me  of  the  change  that  had 
come.  I  had  gone  to  the  well  to  draw  water,  and  he  met  me  there 
suddenly,  and  taking  the  pails  filled  them  for  me  silently.  Guztav  was 
never  one  for  many  words,  but  he  took  my  hand  and  said  sadly,  "  Elspet, 
what  is  it,  will  you  not  tell  your  trouble  to  me  ?  " 

I  felt  my  face  turn  white,  but  I  did  not  tremble  :  nothing  could  move 
me  now  ;  only  I  drew  away  my  hand  and  stood  quietly  looking  at  him. 
I  remember  the  earnest  pleading  of  his  face,  the  sorrow  in  his  eyes, 
as  one  sees  grief  or  love  in  a  picture  or  an  image,  a  thing  apart. 

"  Elspet,  what  has  come  between  our  love  ?  " 

"  You  ask  me  that !  "  I  cried ;  and  suddenly  with  a  fierce  bound  my 
heart  seemed  to  break  out  of  its  prison , — ' '  you  dare  to  ask  me  that ! 
Listen !  I  despise  you,  I  hate  you,  I  have  forgotten  you  :  let  me  go  !  " 

Horror-struck,  he  stood  as  though  I  had  stabbed  him,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  detain  me,  and  I  walked  with  swift  steady  steps  to  the  house 
carrying  my  pails.  I  did  not  see  Guztav  again  for  a  week.  Father  said  he 
had  gone  away  about  horses,  but  he  sighed  as  he  spoke.  Mother's  eyes 
were  often  red  now,  though  I  never  saw  her  cry.  Annerl  seemed  changed ; 
she  helped  mother  quietly  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  talking  less  about 
herself,  and  praising  her  pigs  as  though  she  wished  to  be  pleasant  and 
make  cheerful  conversation. 

I  could  not  sleep  much,  or  eat  enough  to  satisfy  mother ;  hopeless, 
aimless,  lonely,  my  sorrow  seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear.  We  had 
wild  weather  about  this  time  :  the  wind  would  howl  through  the  forest  as 
though  the  wild  huntsman  and  his  dogs  were  abroad ;  it  came  in  great 
gusts  against  the  house,  and  shook  the  strong  rafters,  and  dashed  itself 
against  the  walls  till  all  the  pitchers  were  jangling,  and  we  were  shaken 
in  our  beds.  It  came  with  a  roar  like  an  angry  spirit  gathering  strength 
in  its  fury,  and  howled  and  shrieked  and  battled  with  itself,  and  then 
died  away  in  long,  sobbing  cries,  in  pitiful  moans  like  a  creature  in  pain. 
To  my  highly  strung  overwrought  mind  the  voices  of  the  wind  brought 
agony  :  I  would  bury  my  face  under  the  clothes  and  stop  my  ears,  but  I 
could  not  shut  it  out ;  it  seemed  as  though  my  own  misery  had  taken  form 
and  was  mocking  at  me  in  my  terror.  One  night  I  had  been  sleeping 
and  woke  suddenly,  startled  by  a  slight  noise  like  the  closing  of  a  door  or 
a  movement  at  a  window.  I  rose,  and  opening  the  shutters  quietly  so  as 
not  to  rouse  Annerl,  looked  out  into  the  night.  There  was  no  moon,  but 
the  sky  was  clear,  and  I  could  see  two  figures  standing  near  the  stables, — 
two  blots  of  darkness  in  the  gloom,  as  though  the  brooding  shadows  of  the 
night  had  intensified  themselves  in  those  vague  shapes,  which  to  me  were 
so  full  of  misery  ;  for  one  was  Guztav  :  I  knew  him  in  a  moment  by  his 
great  height,  and  the  slouch  of  the  shoulders.  The  other  was  a  woman  : 
she  was  talking  eagerly,  and  holding  his  hand  and  looking  up  into  his 
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face.  I  could  not  see  hers ;  only  the  outline  of  the  slight  form,  the  small 
head,  the  glitter  of  the  coins  that  rested  on  her  hair,  and,  as  the  wind 
blew  against  them,  the  flutter  of  the  long  fringes  from  her  waist.  It  wag 
the  Zigeuner  maiden.  I  was  not  surprised  or  angered  at  the  sight,  only, 
sighing  heavily,  closed  the  shutters  and  lay  down  again  :  but  I  could  not 
sleep  any  more. 

V. 

Father  said  the  next  day  that  Guztav  would  be  home  by  another  even- 
ing at  latest.  We  breakfasted  early,  for  it  was  a  feast-day  and  a  great 
holiday,  and  Caterina  was  to  come  from  Eaab,  where  she  had  been  staying 
with  the  wife  of  the  apothecary,  to  visit  us  and  join  in  the  pilgrimage 
to  St.  Catherine's  shrine  :  for  it  was  the  25th  of  November,  and  the 
blessed  St.  Catherine  was  the  patroness  of  our  wood  chapel,  and  of  the 
church  of  the  next  village  ;  and  far  away  in  the  valley  was  a  shrine  and  a 
holy  well,  whose  waters  were  very  good  for  rheumatism  or  fevers,  or  even 
for  sore  eyes  and  the  tertian  ague  :  indeed  they  helped  in  almost  anything. 
Mother  said,  "  What  they  were  good  for,  depended  on  what  you  wanted 
cured ;  the  blessed  St.  Catherine  could  not  be  expected  to  work  a  miracle 
for  you  till  she  knew  what  you  really  needed." 

St.  Catherine's  day  was  a  favourite  holiday  with  every  one.  Soon 
after  the  sun  had  risen  came  a  waggon  from  Raab  with  the  apothecary's 
wife,  who  was  a  little  pinched-looking  woman  with  a  thin  red  nose.  She 
was  accustomed  to  high  life,  and  was  very  gaily  dressed  in  a  bonnet  and  shawl 
like  a  lady  from  Pesth ;  she  had  brought  her  two  children, — a  very  trouble- 
some boy  of  eight,  and  a  little  six-years-old  daughter  with  a  round,  fair 
face, — and  with  her  was  Caterina.  She  was  so  glad  to  come,  so  pleased 
with  everything,  kissing  everybody,  asking  a  thousand  questions,  praising 
mother's  coifee  and  the  delicious  cream  and  butter,  delighting  Annerl  by 
her  raptures  over  the  Palestine  pigs,  coaxing  father,  caressing  me,  and 
bringing  such  a  flood  of  happy  nonsense,  of  health  and  good  spirits  into 
the  house,  that  I  felt  as  though  I  were  waking  from  a  long,  miserable 
dream,  and  determined  that  for  this  one  day  I  would  be  happy  and  try 
to  think  I  was  a  child  again. 

Four  horses  were  harnessed  to  our  waggon,  two  abreast ;  and  Hans, 
one  of  the  farm-men,  in  his  new  suit  of  white  frieze,  gay  with  bits  of  bright 
ribbons  and  embroidery,  and  his  hat  decorated  to  match,  mounted,  reins 
in  hand ;  then  the  apothecary's  wife  was  carefully  lifted  in ;  she  was  to 
sit  in  an  arm-chair  that  had  been  fixed  in  the  centre,  and  all  the  rest  of  us 
were  to  be  packed  in  the  hay.  Mother  fenced  herself  in  with  a  big  basket ; 
Annerl  sat  on  one  side  of  the  chair  with  her  knees  drawn  up  to  her  chin ; 
Caterina  and  I  balanced  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  waggon,  with  our 
feet  in  the  hay,  and  the  two  children  between  us.  Father  was  by  Hans  in 
front. 

We  went  along  quietly  enough  at  first.     The  apothecary's  wife  and 
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Caterina  were  a  little  sleepy  after  the  long  drive  in  the  dark  morning  from 
Kaab,  but  Fritz,  whose  great  delight  was  in  mischief,  tickled  Annerl's  legs 
with  long  straws  and  grasses,  which  made  her  shriek  and  draw  up  her  feet 
so  suddenly  that  she  hit  her  chin.  This  feat  he  repeated  several  times 
with  the  same  invariable  result,  to  his  intense  delight,  and  his  shouts  of 
laughter  were  echoed  by  Caterina,  while  I  vainly  tried  to  look  shocked  at 
his  conduct. 

"  Saints  and  angels  !  "  cried  poor  Annerl,  "this  hay  must  have  grown 
on  an  ants'  nest,  or  St.  Vitus  is  punishing  me  for  my  sins.  There  it  is 
again  !  Why,  my  poor  jaw  will  be  black  and  blue  before  we  reach 
Szenckindorf." 

"  Can't  you  move  a  little  ?  "  said  mother.  "It's  the  seeds  in  the 
grasses,  perhaps  it'll  be  better  farther  along." 

"  I'm  wedged  too  tight,"  said  poor  Annerl,  "  with  the  Frau 
Apothecary's  chair." 

And  here  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  waggon,  as  the  wheel  struck  against  a 
large  stone,  sent  the  Frau  Apothecary,  chair  and  all,  upon  Annerl's  back. 
A  vigorous  pull  from  mother  restored  both  to  their  places  ;  the  horses 
were  going  at  a  steady  gallop,  when  crash ! — a  wheeler  had  shied,  and  the 
waggon  bumped  against  a  tree,  tilting  up  suddenly,  so  that  Annerl  was 
now  on  top  of  the  chair,  and  mother  was  under  it ;  and  so  on  we  went 
with  many  a  merry  shake  and  jumble,  bump,  crash,  creak  ! — Hans  smack- 
ing his  whip,  father  shouting  to  the  horses,  little  Fritz  joining  lustily  in 
the  din,  while  Caterina  and  I  tried  to  hold  on,  and  were  sometimes  flung 
violently  into  the  air,  sometimes  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  waggon, 
often  almost  to  the  ground,  as  Hans  would  suddenly  stop  to  greet  one 
and  another  company  from  the  farms  about  the  forest,  and  then  dash 
forward  in  a  neck-and-neck  race  with  a  neighbour's  team. 

At  Szenckindorf  there  was  a  crowd  of  carts  and  horses  and  people,  the 
carts  standing  under  the  trees,  with  the  horses  picketed  about  them  ;  and 
on  benches  or  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  little  inn,  were  hundreds  of 
peasants  :  the  men  in  new  white  woollen  dresses  under  their  great  sheep- 
skin coats,  some  with  strong  leather  jackets  and  waistcoats  and  belts 
like  their  horses'  harness  and  broad  slouched  hats  ;  boys  in  round  caps 
with  gay-coloured  ribbons,  or  pieces  of  silk  stitched  on  to  them ;  head- 
jagers  'or  master  foresters  in  dark  purple  coats  of  fine  cloth  braided  and 
tasselled,  all  in  the  strong  high  Hungarian  boots  ;  old  women,  like  flocks  of 
Tante  Annas,  with  grim  faces,  in  big  boots  and  sheepskin  coverings.  The 
men  were  smoking,  and  each  had  brought  his  gayest  pipe,  the  great  white 
clay-pipes  with  little  paintings  of  the  Danube  and  the  Cathedral  at  Waitzen, 
or  a  serving-girl  with  a  glass  of  wine  ;  their  wives  were  in  gala  dress,  with 
white  or  purple  or  dark-green  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads,  with  a  brave 
show  of  old  silver  ornaments,  and  wearing  stiff  muslin  aprons  over  their 
dark  dresses. 

There  was  a  perfect  chorus  of  welcomes  as  we  came  up.  "  Good-day 
to  you,  neighbour:  a  fine  Christmas,  and  good  luck  for  the  year!" 
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"  We  kiss  your  bands,  neighbour,"  to  motber,  "  and  tbe  Fran 
Apothecary's. "  "  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  wedding:  wbere's  the  bride- 
groom, farmer  ?  What !  no  time  to  spare  for  the  Holy  Well ! — that  won't 
bring  good  fortune." 

"  Drink  with  me,  neighbour,  a  full  glass  and  a  merry  heart  1  " 
"  Long  life  and  short  trouble  !  "  cried  another.  The  glasses  clunked, 
tbe  red  and  white  wine  sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  with  the  kind  faces,  the 
honest  welcome,  the  pleasant  friendliness.  We  descended  from  the 
waggon  and  joined  the  groups  of  eager  people.  Mother  was  stiff  and  had 
to  hold  on  to  me  at  first,  and  I  felt  almost  happy  again  with  her  arm 
round  my  waist  and  her  loving  face  so  close  to  me,  as  she  said, — 

"  I  greet  you  all  heartily,  neighbours.  One's  joints  grow  old  ahead  of 
us  ;  we've  no  cause  to  feel  so  while  we've  got  the  little  daughters  round  us 
yet ;  "  and  she  pinched  my  cheek ;  and  old  Mother  Georg  Max  nodded  and 
smiled,  for  father  was  filling  her  glass. 

"  There's  some  children  that  it  would  be  a  pride  to  grow  old  alongside 
of;  and  everybody  knows  that  Marget  Keitck's  Elspet  is  just  her  looking- 
glass,  and  two  handsome  faces  are  better  than  one  any  day.  Here's 
your  good  health,  and  a  salutation  to  the  blessed  St.  Catherine ;  "  and  the 
old  woman  tossed  off  the  wine. 

Amongst  the  crowd  of  joyous  people  and  the  din  of  voices  I  had 
watched  over  little  Roserl,  and  now  that  mother  had  found  a  seat  on  the 
bench,  and  Fritz  had  joined  some  boys  at  their  play,  I  took  the  child  in 
my  arms,  and  gave  her  cakes.  She  was  an  odd  little  thing,  I  thought, 
pretty  and  fair,  with  great  blue  saucers  of  eyes  that  seemed  too  big  for 
her  face,  and  with  sunny  hair  plaited  in  one  long  tail  which  hung  down 
her  back.  Caterina  was  playing  all  sorts  of  monkey-tricks  and  talking 
wonderful  nonsense  to  the  old  women,  keeping  the  youths  in  a  state  of 
perplexity  between  delight  at  her  fun  and  merriment  and  awe  at  her 
grand  bonnet  and  air  of  fashion.  Little  jokes  were  flying  about,  the  air 
seemed  full  of  happiness  and  light-hearted  raillery ;  suddenly  there  was  a 
hush.  "  Silence,  silence,"  cried  several  voices.  "  Here's  his  Reverence !" 
"  We  kiss  the  hand,  holy  Father  !  "  "  Finish  the  bottle  quick,  Hans  !  " 
"  Gretchen,  where  are  those  candles?"  "  Good-morrow  to  your 
Reverence!"  "Hush,  hush,  attention  there!"  "Now,  children,  on 
your  knees  and  ask  a  blessing.  Jacob  Palugyay,  give  me  the  baby." 
"Peter,  where's  the  cannon?"  "Now,  Martin,  you  begin,  you're  the 
leader  !  "  "  No,  it's  your  place  to-day !  "  And  so  on,  in  endless  variety, 
till  the  quavering  voice  of  the  old  priest  bade  the  pilgrimage  begin. 

Mother  had  taken  out  of  her  basket  a  packet  of  candles,  and  she  gave 
one  to  each  of  us ;  and  Fritz  brought  a  long  flaming  piece  of  wood,  and  was 
enchanted  at  being  allowed  to  light  them,  amidst  many  cries  of  "  Don't 
drop  the  sparks!  "  "Take  care  of  the  muslins.  Blessed  St.  Anna, 
the  baby's  smoking !  "  "  Thou  wicked  boy,  thou  hast  burnt  thy  little 
sister's  hair,  smell  it,  how  it  frizzles  !  " 

Quickly  we  all  fell  into  order,  two  and  two.    I  walked  by  Caterina,  still 
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feeling  the  terrible  past  to  be  a  dream ;  but  as  the  first  notes  of  the 
chaunt  sounded  I  remembered  the  old  days  long  ago  when  we  were 
children,  when  Guztav  and  I  had  sung  together,  walking  in  that  same 
procession,  shouting  with  all  the  strength  of  our  little  throats,  and  very 
much  inclined  to  titter,  only  we  were  afraid  that  if  we  laughed  and  shook 
our  candles  we  might  let  the  grease  fall  on  our  new  clothes. 

The  brightness  died  away,  and  I  felt  the  old  pain  at  my  heart,  and 
the  shadow  stealing  over  my  face  ;  but  I  did  not  think  any  one  else  could 
know  it,  till  a  small  hand  slid  into  mine,  and  little  Eoserl's  blue  eyes 
looked  up  at  me  wistfully,  as  she  said  : — 

' '  Mother  wanted  to  keep  me,  but  I  am  going  to  walk  with  you,  because 
all  the  rest  are  happy,  and  you  look  as  if  you  wanted  some  one  to  comfort 
you." 

The  little  child's  words  were  so  sweet,  as  dew  must  feel  when  the 
ground  is  parched  and  dry.  I  stooped  down  and  kissed  her,  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears.  I  had  not  cried  before  since  the  day  I  had  been 
to  the  Convent. 

We  walked  slowly  along  the  path,  crunching  the  hard  snow  with  our 
feet,  shading  the  candles  with  our  hands  from  any  sudden  breath  of  air 
which  threatened  to  extinguish  them,  and  chanting  the  psalms  in  what 
fashion  we  best  could ;  but  as  one  end  of  the  procession  was  a  good  way 
ahead  of  the  other  in  the  matter  of  time  and  union,  much  could  not  be 
said  for  the  harmony  :  though  there  was  at  least  a  great  deal  of  noise.  And 
when  we  halted,  as  we  did  very  often,  and  the  old  cannon  was  lowered 
from  the  men's  shoulders  and  fired  once,  twice,  thrice  !  it  was  really  very 
imposing  ;  and  who  knows  but  it  may  have  pleased  the  good  saints  ? 

At  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  we  met  a  number  of  peasants  from 
another  village  waiting  to  join  us,  who  quickly  fell  into  rank.  There  was 
one  figure  bending  over  a  psalter  that  I  should  have  known  amongst  a 
thousand ;  it  came  like  a  sudden  discord  across  the  prayers  that  filled  the 
air.  I  turned  my  head  away ;  but  in  a  moment  a  hand  touched  mine,  and 
Marie's  voice  said, — 

"  Elspet,  will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?  I  was  so  glad  to  think  I  might 
meet  you  ;  I  have  not  seen  you  for  so  long,  not  since  the  day  you  promised 
to  love  me." 

I  shook  myself  free  as  though  from  a  serpent.  "  Do  not  touch  me, 
do  not  speak  to  me ;  you  are  false,  and  I  know  all !  " 

But  she  would  not  leave  me.  As  I  spoke,  I  felt  a  sudden  quivering  in 
the  fingers  that  touched  my  arm. 

"  For  the  sake  of  all  you  love,"  she  cried  in  a  whisper,  "  do  not 
betray  me." 

"  It  is  you  who  betray,  Marie,  you  who  deceive ;  you  have  stolen  my 
love  from  me.  Ah  !  it  is  you  who  betray  !  " 

She  made  me  look  at  her,  at  her  flushed  face,  at  her  bright  indig- 
nant eyes. 

"Elspet,  by  the  soul  of  my  mother!  you  wrong  me  and  yourself. 
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Only  trust  me,  only  have  patience,  only  love  Guztav  always ;  he  is  true 
and  sure." 

She  had  turned  away  to  her  own  place  amongst  the  long  line  of 
women.  "  Only  trust!  "  I  repeated ;  and  my  eyes  sought  the  broad  silver 
ring  of  betrothal  Guztav  had  given  me,  and  the  old  Saxon  words  engraven 
on  it,  "  Treu  undfest."  I  dared  not  think,  but  yet  the  words  were  there ;  the 
voices  seemed  singing  them,  the  air  was  full  of  their  sweet  promise.  I 
saw  them  in  the  sky,  in  the  frosty  tracery  of  the  leaves,  on  the  snow  at 
my  feet ;  and  then  we  stopped  at  the  little  shrine,  the  priest  gave  ns  a 
discourse,  and  there  were  more  prayers  and  chaunts  and  a  benediction  : 
but  I  heard  little  and  heeded  less.  The  old  well  was  a  pretty  sight 
beneath  the  overhanging  bank  of  snow-covered  grass,  where  sharp-pointed 
rocks  forced  their  way  through,  wet  with  the  little  rills  that  ran  down 
their  crevices  and  brightened  their  colours  and  the  curious  veinings  of 
their  stone,  and  where  a  fringe  of  brown  ferns  and  long  grasses  and 
trailing  ivy,  sparkling  and  encrusted  with  diamonds,  hung  down  towards 
the  well.  The  spring  of  fresh,  clear,  delicious  water  bubbled  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  soft  earth,  which  was  rich  with  the  damp  masses  of  fallen 
leaves  and  green  moss  and  pine-sheaths,  and  where  in  summer  wood- 
flowers  love  to  grow.  Now  there  were  only  frost-flowers,  beautiful  stars, 
and  fairy  trumpets,  and  rings  and  spears  that  glittered  in  the  light.  The 
children  shouted  with  glee,  and  played  with  the  little  wheels  they  had 
made  of  straws,  and  which  turned  round  in  the  water,  where,  a  few  feet 
below  its  source,  it  fell  over  rough  stones  and  pebbles  large  enough  to 
make  it  foam  and  dance  against  such  sudden  obstacle. 

The  candles  were  all  burnt  out,  but  every  one  had  brought  a  cup  or  a 
glass  with  them  to  drink  at  the  well ;  some  a  bottle  to  take  the  water  home 
with  them  for  an  ailing  child,  or  a  sick  cow.  I  knelt  down  when  my  turn 
came,  and  put  my  lips  to  the  cool  stream  and  drank  a  long  draught.  I 
felt  somehow  as  though  it  -would  wash  my  heart,  and  cleanse  and  heal  it ; 
the  sky  looked  bluer,  the  sun  shone  brighter.  I  thought,  as  I  rose  again, 
of  the  old  words  Treu  undfest,  and  dipped  my  ring  into  the  water  and 
kissed  it  when  I  thought  no  one  was  looking. 

The  short  winter  day  was  almost  at  an  end  when  we  started  in  the 
waggon  for  home,  and  the  cold  had  become  intense.  Father  sat  on  the 
side-rail  now,  but  he  made  the  rest  of  us  nestle  down  into  the  hay,  and 
covered  us  with  sheepskins.  Little  Roserl  fell  asleep  in  my  arms ;  Caterina 
sang ;  mother  and  the  Frau  Apothecary  nodded  towards  each  other  and 
groaned  in  their  dreams  when  we  came  to  a  very  bad  bit  of  road  ;  Fritz 
lay  on  his  face  and  kicked  the  back  of  the  cart  to  keep  himself  warm,  and 
tapped  with  his  fingers  on  the  soles  of  Annerl's  feet,  and  pretended  to  be 
mice,  till  she  woke  with  a  shriek  and  declared  that  six  big  rats  had  run 
away  with  the  best  of  the  cheeses.  Father  held  my  hand  ;  I  rested  my 
head  against  his  knee,  and  we  were  both  very  quiet.  Another  waggon 
came  behind  us  with  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  forest  lads  laughing  and 
singing. 
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"  I  never  saw  them  home  on  a  festival  as  early  as  this,"  said  mother. 
"  Caterina's  bright  eyes  will  have  to  answer  for  it !  It's  a  good  thing 
anyhow ;  and  those  who  stop  feasting  betimes  will  have  to  fast  less  on  the 
morrow." 

But  it  couldn't  have  been  Caterina,  for  when  we  came  to  the  four 
cross-roads  we  lost  sight  of  them. 

VI. 

After  such  a  day  every  one  was  glad  to  eat  a  hearty  supper  and  go 
early  to  bed,  only  first  Annerl  and  Fritz  carefully  hung  the  little  water- 
wheel  on  a  hook  over  the  pigs'  house.  We  used  to  make  them  when  we 
were  children  on  St.  Catherine's  day,  and  bring  them  home  carefully ; 
they  would  cure  warts,  and  keep  the  weasels  and  other  vermin  away,  folks 
thought.  I  don't  think  father  believed  in  them  much  ;  but  mother  used  to 
say  it  was  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  it  cost  nothing  to  keep  them. 

Annerl  and  I  had  given  up  our  room  to  the  Frau  Apothecary  and  her 
children,  and  we  and  Caterina  wrapped  ourselves  in  warm  rugs  and  skins, 
and  lay  down  round  the  fire  :  Caterina  might  have  slept  with  the  others, 
but  she  liked  best  to  be  with  me.  A  strange  excitement  kept  me  wide- 
awake :  if  I  closed  my  eyes,  I  only  heard  Marie  speaking ;  life  didn't 
seem  over  any  more,  there  were  great  wonderful  possibilities  in  it.  I  did 
not  think  of  them  as  joyful  ones,  indeed,  I  could  not  think  at  all ;  I  only 
knew  that  something  had  broken  up  the  terrible  numbing  frost,  that  I 
was  young,  and  warm,  and  living,  and  that  I  was  glad  to  be  so. 

Everything  in  our  home  was  very  quiet ;  the  fire  smouldered  in  the 
stove,  and  there  was  a  smell  of  burnt  chips,  and  a  little  heap  of  grey 
ashes  on  its  top,  where  the  kettle  had  been  hung  to  boil;  the  big 
table  had  been  pushed  aside,  and  Caterina  and  I  had  curled  ourselves  up 
close  to  the  hearth.  Annerl  lay  flat  on  her  back  on  the  long  shelf  that 
went  round  two  sides  of  the  room ;  you  might  have  sat  down  upon  her 
without  finding  out  that  she  was  anything  more  than  a  hard  cushion, 
except  by  he'r  snoring,  which  was  very  melancholy — the  saddest,  dismallest 
sound,  as  though  she  were  telling  her  sorrows  to  the  ghosts,  and  mightn't 
put  them  into  words.  Caterina's  pretty  head  rested  on  her  arm,  and  the 
light  from  the  bars  of  the  fire  shone  on  her  face,  her  little  delicate  pink 
ear,  and  the  long  brown  lashes,  and  lit  up  her  bright  hair.  Now  and 
then  the  wood  gave  a  faint  crackle,  and  a  few  sparks  would  fall  out 
upon  the  hearth ;  sometimes  it  would  blaze  up  for  a  moment,  throwing 
quivering  rays  into  the  dark  corners  of  the  room,  till  the  rows  of  wooden 
toys  on  the  higher  shelves  seemed  to  spring  into  sudden  vitality,  each 
having  a  strange  character  of  its  own :  there  were  the  six  horses  I  had 
watched  father  carve  in  the  long  autumn  evenings,  and  the  big  cocks  and 
hens,  and  Noah,  and  a  great  many  of  his  animals.  Noah's  wooden  face 
had  a  new  expression  on  it — a  grim  smile,  as  though  he  had  begun  to  see 
dry  land  somewhere.  I  thought  of  him  and  the  birds  and  beasts,  and 
wove  them  into  a  strange  story  that  was  half  in  dreamland.  I  sat  up 
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and  rested  my  head  upon  my  hands,  and  watched  them  with  quiet  sleepy 
eyes. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  sharp  report  of  a  gun.  I 
sprang  to  my  feet  and  roused  Caterina.  There  was  a  cry,  shouts, 
angry  voices,  wild  screams,  and  oaths,  and  sudden  shots.  Father  flung 
on  some  clothes,  and  ran  to  the  door ;  but  the  sounds  had  come  from  the 
back  of 'the  house,  and  Caterina  and  I,  rushing  into  my  room,  threw 
open  the  shutter,  and  strained  our  eyes  into  the  darkness.  We  could 
see  nothing,  only  there  was  a  sound  of  hurrying  feet,  of  a  fierce  hand-to- 
hand  struggle,  of  blows,  outcries,  and  then  a  low  moaning  and  shouts 
for  help. 

"  Let  us  go,  Caterina,  it  is  horrible  to  stand  here  ;  let  us  do  some- 
thing." 

"Elspet!"  said  a  voice  out  of  the  darkness;  "  Elspet,  are  you 
there?" 

"  Marie  !  "     I  was  dumb  with  a  new  fear. 

"Elspet,  listen;  I  am  going  away  with  my  lover,  my  brave  gipsy, 
back  to  my  own  people.  There  was  a  villain  of  a  Zigeuner  who  wished 
to  be  my  husband,  and  who  bought  me  of  my  father — my  own  father,  who 
dared  to  sell  his  child  !  I  had  to  fly  and  to  hide  myself,  for  Miskah  was 
away,  and  your  Guztav  helped  me.  I  had  tended  him  when  he  was  with 
our  tribe  and  his  arm  had  been  broken,  and  he  was  grateful.  You  were 
kind  to  me  once,  but  you  would  all  have  hunted  the  poor  heathen  girl  if 
I  had  told  you  the  truth.  I  have  waited  for  Miskah  till  my  heart  was 
sore,  but  your  Guztav  told  him  of  my  shelter,  and  in  return  we  were  able 
to  warn  him  of  the  coming  danger.  The  Zigeuners  are  crafty  and  sure  : 
if  your  horses  had  been  stolen,  Guztav  would  have  been  ruined.  I  have 
betrayed  my  people ;  but  my  heart  was  full  of  revenge  and  of  gratitude, 
and  it  made  me  speak, — still,  I  am  sad  at  heart,  Elspet,  because  of  that. 
Wish  me  good  fortune ;  kiss  me  once  again  for  the  sake  of  the  good  I 
have  tried  to  do  you,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  sure  happiness." 

What  was  the  sound  that  made  us  tremble  more  than  with  cold  ?  A 
murmur  of  voices,  of  slow  crowding  feet,  a  sense  of  men  bearing  a  heavy 
burden,  a  low  thud  as  of  something  laid  upon  the  floor,  a  flash  of  lights, 
words,  sobs,  and  awful  silence — and  there  before  the  fire,  with  his  white 
dead  face  turned  towards  me,  lay  my  one  love  whom  I  had  wronged ! 

Oh,  Guztav,  Guztav !    Will  time  ever  make  me  forget  that  night — 
the  misery  of  it,  the  despair — the  blood  slowly  dropping  from  his  side,  the 
pitiful  stony  silence  of  the  eyes  ! 
"  Shot  through  the  heart !  " 

I  don't  know  who  said  it,  for  as  I  fell  on  my  knees  at  his  feet,  a 
merciful  forgetfulness  came  over  me  and  I  thought  I  had  died  with 
him. 
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But  it  was  only  the  misery  and  the  wicked  pride  and  jealousy  that 
were  dead ;  another  life  began  for  us  both  ;  and  oh,  I  am  so  thankful  it 
began  here  and  not  only  in  Heaven !  During  the  many  weeks  while 
Guztav  lay  ill  and  weak  after  the  ball  had  been  taken  from  his  side, 
and  when  the  doctor  could  not  say  whether  even  then  he  might  not  die, 
how  I  prayed  to  the  great  God,  to  our  Lady  of  Mercy  !  I  must  have 
wearied  her  out,  only  she  is  as  patient  as  pitiful.  Long  hours  I  spent 
at  the  Calvarienberg  on  my  knees  crying  to  the  dear  Christ,  to  the 
Blessed  Mother,  by  the  memory  of  all  her  sorrows,  to  think  of  mine  ; 
praying,  too,  to  be  forgiven  because  I  had  been  so  wicked  and  mean,  and 
distrustful, — such  a  horrid  little  Elspet.  Oh  dear  !  I  deserve  a  great  deal 
worse  penance  than  this,  though  it  has  not  been  very  easy  to  write  down 
all  about  my  bad  thoughts  ;  and  I  could  not  have  done  it  all  if  Caterina 
had  not  helped  me,  not  about  the  thoughts,  but  the  spelling  and  the 
long  words,  for  Caterina  is  very  clever,  and  has  learnt  to  talk  English 
and  good  German  when  she  was  maid  at  the  Count  Stefan  Karolyi's. 
The  good  Father  will  say  it  is  not  a  real  penance  if  one  is  helped  ;  but 
then  if  I  had  written  very  badly  it  would  have  been  like  a  penance  for 
him  if  he  ever  reads  my  confession. 

But,  oh !  I  am  so  happy,  I  cannot  write  any  more  about  the  time 
when  we  were  miserable  :  so  I  only  will  tell  about  Christmas  eve,  for  that 
was  quite  the  end  of  it. 

Guztav  sat  in  a  big  chair  with  his  head  resting  on  a  cushion ;  Annerl 
had  made  one  and  stuffed  it  so  determinedly  with  her  best  pig's  hair 
that  it  was  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  so  I  just  put  one  of  mother's  feather 
pillows  on  top  of  it,  without  hurting  her  feelings  by  saying  so.  He 
was  such  a  pale  weak  giant  now,  this  poor  Guztav  of  mine.  I  sat  on 
a  little  stool  *  beside  him  in  the  pleasant  glow  of  the  fire.  Mother 
came  in  and  out  preparing  things  for  the  festival,  and  smiling  at  us  with 
kind  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Guztav,"  I  said ;  "  I'm  so  glad  we  are  not  in  Heaven  !  It  isn't 
wrong  to  say  so,  is  it?  The  world  seems  so  beautiful  and  so  full  of 

j°y-" 

."  '  A  fool's  Paradise  '  Tante  Anna  called  it,"  said  mother ;  "  but  what 
does  she  know  about  it  ? — a  crabbed  old  hen-wife  that  never  had  chick 
nor  child." 

"  The  first  man  and  woman  the  good  God  made,"  said  Guztav 
slowly,  "  he  put  into  Eden.  They  must  have  found  it  beautiful  also,  with 
the  gentle  beasts  and  the  garden  to  see  to.  That  was  how  the  world 
began,  and  they  called  it  Paradise  because  of  their  love  for  each  other  ;  " 
and  one  of  the  big  wasted  hands  was  folded  over  mine. 

"Dear  heart,"  said  mother,  "the  world  went  pretty  much  then  as 
it  does  now,  I'm  thinking.  Adam  and  Eve  must  have  been  good,  simple 
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bodies,  as  the  priest  used  to  tell  us  when  I  was  a  girl  and  we  young  ones 
weren't  content  with  our  victuals, — '  Think  of  your  first  parents,'  he  would 
say,  '  who  lived  on  herbs  and  green  stuff,  and  never  tasted  meat  except 
on  saints'  days.'  But  I'm  thinking  when  good  mother  Eve  had  children 
of  her  own,  with  healthy  appetites,  she  must  have  found  it  hard  to  get 
along  without  porridge ;  "  and  mother  carried  her  big  bowl  to  the  back 
kitchen. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  there  was  a  strange  quiet  over  everything. 
Annerl  and  Hans  were  away  at  Eaab  buying  stores  for  the  morrow,  father 
was  out  with  the  horses,  and  mother,  I  knew,  would  not  come  in  again 
just  then.  I  put  my  face  down  on  Guztav's  hand  just  as  I  had  done 
once  before, — so  long  ago  it  seemed, — and  said, 

"  Do  you  still  care  about  me  and  love  me  ?  Are  you  sure  you  have 
quite  forgiven  me,  Guztav  ?  I  am  so  poor  and  mean  and  am  not  strong 
at  all.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed  in  me." 

And  he  answered : 

"  Dear  God  knows  we  are  weak  and  feeble,  and  that  is  why  He  loves 
us  so  truly,  because  He  forgives  so  much  ;  it  is  He  only  who  has  to 
forgive ;  and  He  knows,  too,  that  tot/ether  we  are  stronger,  better,  happier, 
and  so  He  has  given  us  to  each  other :  listen,  Elspet  1 " 

I  raised  my  head  :  the  sweet  Christmas  bells  were  ringing  far  away  in 
the  forest. 

.  "  Mother  was  right  when  she  said  the*  world  hasn't  grown  old  or 
changed.  We  two,  my  little  wife,  my  own  dear  little  heart,  will  go 
through  it  bravely  hand  in  hand,  and  God  will  talk  to  us,  and  we  will 
try  to  serve  Him.  The  bells  will  ring  as  sweetly  to  us  when  we  are  old 
and  grey." 

Ah !  I  am  so  sure  of  that  now.  The  bells  rang  far  away  in  the  wood, 
and  in  my  heart ! 
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I  HAD  a  long  illness  at  the  end  of  last  year — not  dangerous,  not  very 
painful,  but  compelling  mo,  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  recovery,  to  keep 
steadfastly  to  my  bed.  Such  a  mischance  had  not  befallen  me  for  twenty- 
five  years.  I  am  habitually  an  early  riser,  spending  little  time  a-bed, 
and  it  seemed  strange  to  me  at  first,  with  a  strangeness  not  unmingled 
with  self-reproach,  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  milkman  from  between  the 
sheets ;  but  this  soon  wore  away,  and  there  came  over  me  a  calm  satis- 
faction with  my  lot — something  more  than  mere  patience.  And  now  I 
look  back  to  the  time  with  a  feeling  almost  of  regret,  as  though  I  should 
not  much  deplore  the  necessity  of  spending  it  all  over  again.  It  is  true 
that  all  the  conditions  were  in  my  favour.  I  had  physicians  as  wise  as 
they  were  kind,  the  best  and  brightest  of  nurses,  and  the  sympathy  of 
a  few  loving  friends.  And  I  had  what  I  had  not  known  for  many  years, 
something  nearly  approaching  to — BEST. 

I  had  a  fanciful  notion  at  the  time — and  I  have  not  ceased  yet  from 
the  indulgence  of  the  thought — that  "  the  good  Fairy  "  whfch  watches  over 
me,  seeing  that  I  would  not  of  my  own  motion  cease  from  labour,  had 
purposely  prostrated  me  that  I  might  rest  mind  and  body  from  the 
ceaseless  work  of  years,  and  rescue  what  little  good  might  still  be  left  in 
me  for  use  in  a  later  day.  Not  long  ago,  some  papers  were  written,  in  a 
popular  periodical,  on  "  Enforced  Pauses  in  Life."  I  could  not,  at  the 
time,  make  a  pause  in  life  to  read  them  ;  but  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
title,  and  I  often  feel  an  extreme  amount  of  thankfulness  for  the  occurrence 
and  recurrence  of  these  enforced  pauses.  They  may  last  for  only  five 
minutes,  or  they  may  last  for  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week,  a  month.  It  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  good  that  they  do.  In  the  midst  of  a  hard  bout 
of  writing-work,  just  as  I  am,  perhaps,  getting  into  a  state  of  congestion, 
I  miss  a  certain  paper,  or  I  cannot  find  a  certain  book.  I  am  compelled 
to  rise  from  my  chair,  to  change  my  position,  to  go  into  another  room,  to 
spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  perhaps,  in  an  active  search,  which  may,  after 
all,  be  unsuccessful.  But  the  labour  has  not  been  labour  lost ;  I  am  all 
the  better  for  it ;  there  has  been  some  rest  of  the  brain.  Then,  again, 
there  is  a  stoppage  on  my  line  of  railway  :  I  am  detained  for  an  hour  on 
my  way  to  business.  I  spend  the  time  between  looking  out  of  window 
and  reading  the  advertisements  in  my  newspaper  ;  I  take  in  a  succession 
of  entirely  new  ideas,  not  one  of  which  may  be  of  much  value :  but  I 
have  rested  for  a  while,  perhaps  I  have  slept  a  little  in  the  course  of  my 
detention.  I  have  been  ordered  to  halt  and  to  stand  at  ease  ;  I  have  been 
compelled  to  rest,  whether  I  would  or  not ;  and  however  much  I  have 
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chafed  at  the  commencement,  I  have  always  acknowledged,  at  last,  that 
the  hour  has  been  well  spent.  For  rest  is  a  thing  to  be  done,  as  well  as 
work ;  and  if  we  are  disinclined  to  do  it,  we  should  be  thankful  that  the 
"Providence  which  shapes  our  ends"  sometimes  compels  us  thereto,  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  But  for  these  occasional  compulsions,  I  might,  long 
ere  this,  have  been  in  a  churchyard  or  a  mad-house.  At  least,  I  am  con- 
vinced— and  the  conviction  brings  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  in  its  train 
— that  if  I  had  always  had  my  own  way,  I  should  not  now  be  writing  this 
essay,  enjoying  the  soft  summer  air,  and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  roses  in 
my  garden.  What  we  are  wont  to  call  mischances  are  commonly  blessings 
in  disguise.  And  so  I  thought  that  as  these  small  pauses  had  not  been 
enough  for  me,  it  had  been  beneficently  ordained  that  I  should  be  laid  in 
my  bed  for  six  weeks  and  ordered  to  take  my  rest. 

So  I  took  it,  not  merely  uncomplainingly,  but  in  the  main  gratefully. 
And  I  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps  nothing  but  a  decided  attack  of 
illness,  placing  me  under  the  strict  discipline  of  the  faculty,  would  have 
had  the  same  beneficial  effect.  We  are  wont  to  coquette  with  slight 
ailments.  Admonitions  of  the  gentler  kind  are  too  often  unheeded.  Nature 
benignantly  indicates  the  time  to  pause ;  but  man,  stiff-necked  and  pre- 
sumptuous, too  often  disregards  these  warnings,  and  instead  of  ceasing  to 
work,  works  badly,  against  the  grain.  Then,  again,  as  to  voluntary 
cessation  from  labour,  there  are  conditions  to  be  observed  with  respect 
to  the  perfect  realization  of  the  idea  of  a  holiday,  which  some  men,  by 
reason  partly  of  their  natural  dispositions,  partly  of  their  adventitious 
surroundings,  can  rarely  fulfil.  The  nominal  holiday  often  brings  with 
it  anything  but  genuine  rest.  Too  frequently  a  man's  business  pursues 
him  into  the  country,  haunts  him  at  the  sea-side,  crosses  the  Channel 
with  him,  sits  upon  his  back  wheresoever  he  goes.  "  This  is  his  own 
fault,"  it  may  be  said.  Nay,  rather  it  is  his  misfortune.  It  is  the  result 
commonly  of  a  conscientious  feeling,  that  what  a  man  can  do  he  ought 
to  do  with  all  the  power  that  is  in  him  ;  and  that  he  has  no  right,  for 
the  sake  of  personal  ease  and  enjoyment,  to  lose  sight  of  his  appointed 
work,  unless  he  be  perfectly  assured  in  his  own  mind  that  it  can  be 
done  equally  well  by  others  in  his  absence.  I  have  heard  much  of  the 
"  happy  faculty  "  of  getting  thoroughly  rid  of  the  burden  of  work, — 
"  shaking  it  off"  is  the  favourite  expression ;  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is 
a  very  happy  faculty  to  the  possessor,  but  the  happiness  may  be  con- 
fined to  himself.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  and,  therefore, 
I  must  discriminate  a  little  in  this  place.  There  are  times  and  seasons 
when  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  self  not  to  get  rid  of  all  cares  of 
business,  all  thoughts  of  one's  work.  If  one  can  do  nothing,  it  is  needless 
self-torture  to  kick  against  the  pricks  of  the  inevitable.  There  can  be 
no  self-reproach  where  there  is  no  power  to  do  otherwise. 

What  I  mean  is  best  shown  by  a  familiar  illustration.  Whatever  may 
be  the  business  to  be  done,  whatever  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted, 
whatever  the  cares  and  anxieties  attending  them,  when  business  hours  are 
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over  on  Saturday  evening,  when  the  last  post  has  come  in  and  gone  out, 
a  man  feels  that  he  can  do  nothing  more  till  Monday  morning.  It  is  out 
of  his  own  hands.  God's  law  and  man's  law  alike  decree  his  quiescence. 
To  endeavour  to  cast  out,  during  that  blessed  interval,  all  corroding  thoughts, 
is  surely  the  duty  of  all  of  us,  as  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  suffered  to  accom- 
plish it.  And  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  there  are  few  to  whom  this 
privilege  is  not  mercifully  vouchsafed.  I  have  heard  men,  upon  whom  the 
burden  of  the  world,  has  sat  by  no  means  lightly,  declare  that  they  always 
sleep  better  on  Saturday  night  and  wake  later  on  Sunday  morning  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  week ;  and  that  although  Monday  morning  amply 
revenges  itself,  the  sabbatical  repose  of  the  dies  non  strengthens  them  for 
the  struggles  of  the  coming  week  and  keeps  them  from  breaking  down.  I 
shall  speak  of  this  more  fully  in  another  place.  I  desire  here  only  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between  enforced  and  wilful  quiescence.  Thus  to 
"  shake  off  business,"  when  no  business  can  be  done,  is  a  privilege  if  it 
come  naturally  to  us,  and  wisdom  if  it  be  attained  by  discipline  of  the 
mind.  I  can  see  no  use  in  opening  letters  of  business  on  Saturday  night, 
that  cannot  be  answered  and  acted  upon  until  Monday  morning.  To  do  so 
may  give  one  a  troubled  Sunday,  without  helping  the  matter  in  hand. 
But  when  'the  banks  and  the  marts  and  the  exchanges  are  open  ;  when 
men  are  buying  and  selling,  borrowing  and  lending ;  when  the  public 
offices  are  in  full  departmental  activity ;  when  statesmen  are  meeting  and 
legislators  are  babbling,  and  judges  are  sitting  on  the  judgment-seat,  it 
may  be  neither  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  shake  off  business,  nor  wisdom  to 
encourage  the  faculty.  To  lose  a  single  post,  to  be  half-an-hour  late  at  a 
certain  place,  may  make  all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 
That  which  brings  ease  of  mind  is  the  knowledge  that  we  have  done  our 
best  —  that  it  is  jaot  in  our  power  to  do  anything  more  than  we  have 
done,  or  differently  from  what  we  have  done.  But  there  is  the  bitterness 
of  self-reproach  in  the  thought,  that  if  we  had  not  yielded  to  some 
infirmity  or  some  temptation,  some  self-indulgence  of  the  moment,  causing 
us  to  lose  a  train  or  to  miss  a  post — or,  on  a  larger  scale  of  pleasure- 
seeking,  to  be  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  business,  when  we  might  be 
close  at  hand — everything  might  have  turned  out  differently,  to  our  con- 
tentment instead  of  to  our  despair. 

We  cannot,  unfortunately,  get  over  the  fact  that  all  the  tendencies  of 
the  age  are  the  very  reverse  of  favourable  to  Rest.  I  should  be  a  mere 
Goth,  an  outer  barbarian  of  the  worst  kind,  if  I  did  not  thankfully 
acknowledge  the  benefits  which  the  present  generation  derives  from  the 
almost  magical  rapidity  with  which  both  thought  and  matter  are  conveyed 
from  one  spot  to  another.  Communication  by  post  has  been  wonderfully 
improved,  and  the  electric  telegraph  is  a  great  institution.  But  posts  and 
telegraphs  are  among  the  disturbing  accessories  of  life ;  and  a  man, 
connected  with  business  of  any  kind,  official,  professional,  or  commercial, 
can  hardly  expect  to  enjoy  anything  like  genuine  Best,  so  long  as  he  is 
within  reach  of  the  post  or  the  telegraph.  The  telegraph  now,  under 
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post-office  development,  is  invading  the  remotest  districts.  Happening 
some  weeks  ago  to  visit  an  obscure  village  or  townlet  in  South  Wales,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  posts  and  wires  following  the  rural  road,  miles 
away  from  the  station,  and  thus  bringing  London  within  a  few  minutes' 
distance  of  my  retreat.  In  a  little  time,  I  suppose  that  there  will  be  no 
place  in  which  the  telegraph  cannot  find  you  out.  I  have  thought  some- 
times, in  my  search  after  rest,  whether  I  would  not,  on  leaving  London,  for 
an  autumnal  holiday,  leave  directions  behind  me  to  forward  no  letters  or  tele- 
grams, or,  as  a  certain  preventive  to  the  despatch  of  all  unwelcome  missives, 
to  leave  no  address  behind  me.  I  envy,  if  I  do  not  applaud,  those  who  can 
do  such  things — who  can  thus  cut  themselves  off  from  the  outside  world 
altogether,  and  feel  no  misgivings  of  danger.  Of  the  faculty  of  abstrac- 
tion I  have  spoken  above.  I  am  now  writing  of  the  permissive  or  preven- 
tive circumstances.  And  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  very  men,  to 
whom  perfect  repose  is  most  essential,  are  those  whom  hostile  circum- 
stances rarely  suffer  to  enjoy  it.  They  may  go  to  distant  places  in  the 
holidays,  but  they  cannot  deny  the  approaches  of  the  post  and  the 
telegraph ;  and  if  they  did,  their  apprehensions  and  anxieties  and  self- 
reproaches  would  give  them  as  little  genuine  rest  as  their  letters  and  their 
messages  and  the  office-boxes  which  are  sent  down  to  them.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  as  most  contributing  to  rest  in  such 
circumstances,  cheerfully  to  face  your  business,  to  do  such  work,  or  to 
issue  such  orders  for  its  doing,  as  will  keep  the  wheels  going  without 
accidents  ;  to  get  over  it  every  day  as  expeditiously  as  possible  ;  and  then 
to  give  yourself  up  to  recreation  and  amusement.  Change  of  air  and 
change  of  scene  may  do  much  for  a  man,  and  it  is  no  small  thing  to  be 
able  to  work  by  an  open  window,  with  the  fresh  air  of  the  departing 
summer  breathing  upon  you,  and  fair  fields  and  smiling  flowers  to  meet 
your  eyes,  when  you  lift  them  from  your  papers.  Besides,  there  is  a 
blessed  immunity  from  the  distracting,  at  times  almost  maddening,  inter- 
ruptions to  which,  at  the  head-quarters  of  your  business,  you  are  always 
subject — legitimate  interruptions  from  clerks  and  clients,  and  illegitimate 
incursions  and  intrusions  from  the  idle  world,  barbarians  regardless  of  the 
value  of  time,  coming  on  their  own  private  business  or  on  no  business  at 
all,  impervious  to  hints  of  all  kinds,  from  covert  appeals  to  ill-disguised 
reproaches.  There  is  gain  in  the  direction  of  Rest  from  the  absence  of 
these  disturbing  influences,  which  is  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  thank- 
lessly exclaim  :  "I  might  as  well  have  remained  at  office."  Better,  again 
I  say,  under  these  happier  conditions,  to  do  one's  work,  than  to  be 
accessible  to  continually  recurring  apprehensions  of  disaster  and  the 
stingings  of  a  lively  conscience. 

It  is  the  absence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  of  these  sharp  twinges  of 
self-reproach  which,  to  a  man  encumbered  with  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
makes  a  period  of  sickness  the  nearest  approach  to  a  period  of  Rest  to 
which  he  is  ever  likely  to  attain,  until  he  has  rid  himself  of  all  fleshly 
encumbrances.  There  is  something  very  comforting  in  utter  helplessness. 
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It  is  God's  will  that  you  should  for  a  while  be  inactive — and  there's  an 
end  of  it.     Satisfied  that  all  that  conies  from  the  Almighty  disposer  of 
events  is  for  the  best,  you  resign  yourself  to  his  bidding,  as  a  child ;  and 
with  this  childlike  confidence  come  childlike  tastes  and  inclinations,  and 
something  like  a  childlike  state  of  intelligence :  the  mind,  like  the  body, 
eschewing  strong  diet  and  delighting  in  the  mildest  nutriment.     I  am  one 
of  those  who,  in  seasons  of  health  and  strength,  live  upon  meat  and  wine. 
I  eschew  delicate  cates  and  meek  beverages.     I  have  a  horror  of  slops. 
I  thrive  best  upon  heroic  aliment.     But  there  are  pauses  in  men's  lives 
when  the  heroic  is  at  a  discount.     Mind  and  body  are  alike  in  this.     At 
such  times  I  have  found  solace  in  the  perusal  of  books  of  the  milder  sort, 
which  in  full  health  I  should  have  regarded  as  the  most  insipid  of  all 
possible  reading — books  of  the  humdrum  order,  such  as  mild  domestic 
stories  about  goody  people,  who  neither  do  nor  suffer  anything  that  is  not 
done  or  suffered  by  people  of  one's  own  acquaintance  every  day  of  the 
year.     I  would  not  class  among  these  books  such  a  work  as  Miss  Marti - 
neau's  Deerbrook,  which  is  good  reading  at  all  times.     I  read  it  once,  for 
the  second  or  third  time,  during  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout,  under  a 
continual  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  writer.     It  is,  indeed,  a  great  book, 
with  as  much  meaning  in  it  as  Bulwer's  Rienzi,  to  which  in  my  mind  I 
have  frequently  compared  it.     Dr.  Hope  is  a  sort  of  'Rienzi  of  middle- 
class  life  in  England.     Widely  different  as  are  the  costumes,  the  scenic 
effects,    all  the   external   accessories,  there  is  in   both  the  same  moral 
groundwork  —  the  same  truth  wrought   out   by  different  means.      The 
variableness  of  popular  favour  is  finely  illustrated  by  each  writer.     But  I 
could  read  one  when  I  could  not  read  the  other.     Indeed,  I  tried,  on  my 
sick  bed,  last  year,  to  read  the  Last  of  the  Barons,  and  I  found  that  the 
food  was  too  strong  for  me.     But  I  read  with  pleasure  at  the  time  some 
mild  stories  of  everyday  life  at  home,  of  which  I  do  not  now  remember  a 
word — stories  that  take  a  man  placidly  just  a  very  little  way  out  of  the 
environs  of  self,  and  awaken  a  calm,  genial,  sympathetic  interest,  which 
is  gently  stimulating  to  the  system,  without  disturbing  one's  rest.     Even 
children's  books  are  sometimes  pleasant  reading  at  such  times — especially 
school-boy  stories — such,  for  instance,  as  Charles  Dickens'  Old  Cheesiman ; 
for,  in  truth,  a  sick  man  is  little  more  than  a  child.     At  such  periods, 
indeed,  there  is  much  pleasure  in  going  back  some  forty  years  to  one's 
school-boy  days,  and  wondering  what  has  become  of  one's  old  school- 
fellows— what  they  have  done  in  the  world,  what  they  are  like.     Some,  of 
course,  have  turned  up  at  odd  times  and  in  odd  places,  with  friendly 
recognitions  ;  and  what  delight  has  there  been  in  the  renovata  juventus — 
what  wonderful  Rest  in  the  interchange  of  old  reminiscences — the  revivi- 
fication of  boyish  jokes  between  the  Dean,  the  Queen'-s  Counsel,  and  the 
Chief  of  an  Official  Department — fondly  remembered  by  each  other,  with 
pleasant  memories  of  fair  young  faces  and  light  agile  figures,  and  buoyant 
spirits  that  nothing  could  check  !     Such  reunions  are  worth  many  a  hard 
and  toilsome  passage  in  life,  and  the  more  so  that  they  commonly  come 
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upon  us  unawares.  But  I  was  minded  to  speak  of  these  blessed  reunions, 
in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  flesh — wishing  to  say  that,  when  necessitated  to 
cease  from  labour,  and  to  find  some  pleasant  occupation  for  the  niind, 
I  have  often  derived,  from  reminiscences  of  old  times,  especially  of  those 
embraced  by  the  academic  period,  infinite  solace  and  repose.  At  such 
times,  in  the  life-pauses  of  illness,  or  in  intervals  of  broken  rest  (which, 
as  we  grow  older,  become  unfortunately  more  frequent)  I  have  lived  over 
again  and  again  those  blessed  periods  of 

Youth, 

When  life  was  luxury,  and  friendship  truth, 

and  have  never  become  weary  of  the  retrospect.  Strange  is  it  that  these 
memories  of  our  early  days  grow  more  vivid  as  we  advance  in  life.  Perhaps 
it  is  that,  as  the  fiercer  excitements  of  the  heyday  of  manhood  subside 
under  the  influence  of  age  and  infirmity,  we  live  less  in  the  present,  and 
give  ourselves  more  leisure  to  review  the  past.  Our  first  affections,  out 
of  the  family  circle,  are  commonly  given  to  some  school-friend  ;  and 
though,  in  after  years,  our  paths  may  be  far  apart,  and  we  may  lose  sight 
altogether  of  the  first  objects  of  our  love,  an  enduring  impression  is  made 
upon  the  heart,  which  Time  cannot  efface.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
pleasant  as  are  the  meetings  of  which  I  have  spoken,  it  is  best  for  such 
school-friends  (speaking  of  them  as  something  distinct  from  mere  school- 
Jelloics]  not  to  meet  as  adults — not  to  have  anything  to  mar  the  rnind- 
picture  of  the  bright-faced,  supple-limbed  boy,  all  aglow  with  healthful 
exercise  and  innocent  excitement,  shouldering  his  bat  and  walking  down  to 
the  scorer  to  learn  how  many  runs  he  has  made.  He  may  have  gone  the 
right  way,  or  he  may  have  gone  the  wrong  way.  He  may  have  developed 
into  a  bishop,  or  he  may  have  sunk  into  a  sot.  In  either  case,  he  is  not 
our  little  Bright-face ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  reminiscence  should  be 
spoilt  by  any  disfigurements  of  mature  reality. 

It  may  appear  to  some,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  this  notion  of 
mine,  that  for  a  man,  in  the  full  swing  of  business,  to  realize  anything  like 
an  approximation  to  rest,  he  must  be  prostrated  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  is 
not  unlike  the  idea  of  Elia's  Chinaman,  that  it  was  necessary  to  burn 
down  a  house  to  obtain  the  luxury  of  roast-pig.  Perhaps  it  is.  But 
there  is  nothing  of  which  I  am  more  assured,  in  my  own  mind,  than  that, 
in  the  midst  of  an  active,  perhaps  an  over-active,  career  (I  speak  of 
cerebral,  not  muscular,  activities),  to  be  laid  aside  by  no  will  of  your  own, 
but  by  the  ruling  of  One  who  better  knows  what  is  good  for  you,  may  be 
in  your  case,  as  it  has  been  in  thousands  of  other  cases,  the  salvation  both 
of  your  body  and  of  your  mind.  If  I  were  the  ruling  principle  of  a  life- 
assurance  society,  I  should  put  the  question  to  the  would-be  assurer — 
"When  did  you  have  your  last  illness?"  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
danger  rather  of  unbroken  health  (or  the  simulacrum  of  it)  than  the  sup- 
posed warnings  of  occasional  attacks  of  sickness.  I  should  be  always 
suspicious  of  men  who  are  "never  ill."  I  have  seen  such  men  snap 
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suddenly,  for  want  of  that  relief  from  incessant  tension  which,  to  some 
natures,  can  only  come  unbidden.  The  unbending  of  the  bow  is  forced 
upon  us  when  we  are  really  sick ;  and  it  is  bountifully  provided  in  such 
genuine  disorderments,  that,  with  the  debility  of  the  body  engendered  at 
such  times,  should  come  also  a  corresponding  debility  of  mind,  or  rather 
a  certain  obtuseness  thereof,  an  absence  of  that  sensitiveness  to  external 
influences,  which  is  inseparable  from  perfect,  or  even  slightly  impaired, 
health  ;  and  from  this  absence  of  the  vivida  vis  of  other  times  conies  the 
nearest  approach  to  Kest  which  active  men  are  capable  of  enjoying.  And 
next  to  this,  in  their  salutary  effects  on  overworked  man,  are  the  conditions 
of  the  Sabbath. 

I  have  spoken  incidentally  of  the  Christian's  day  of  rest,  and  pro- 
mised to  return  to  the  subject.  I  think  with  a  shudder,  sometimes,  of 
what  life  would  be  without  Sundays — if  day  after  day  the  great  wheel  of 
the  world  went  round  with  its  ceaseless  clatter,  never  a  rest  in  motion, 
never  a  pause  in  sound.  These  are  mere  secular  essays  ;  they  do  not 
aspire  even  to  the  dignity  of  lay- sermons.  What  am  I  that  I  should 
dare  to  write  otherwise  than  as  a  worldling  ?  I  speak  of  the  Sabbath 
only  in  its  original  meaning,  as  a  word  that  signifies  Rest.  And,  in  this 
sense,  it  is  by  most  men,  and  ought  to  be  by  all,  esteemed  as  the  very 
greatest  of  all  the  blessings  which  the  Almighty  benevolence  has  bestowed 
upon  Man.  The  worst  Sabbath-breaker  of  all  is  the  ingrate  who  is  not 
thankful  when  the  Sabbath  comes  round.  He  may  go  to  Church  three 
times  a  day,  and  be  austere  in  all  outward  observances,  but  he  breaks  the 
Sabbath  in  his  heart  if  he  rejoices  when  it  is  over.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  worship,  and  I  am  humbly  disposed  to  think  that  the  giving  of  thanks 
is  not  the  least  acceptable  of  them.  If  it  be  true  that  laborare  est  orarc, 
we  are  praying  during  six  days  of  the  week,  and  may  devote  the  seventh 
to  praise.  He  who  thoroughly  enjoys  his  day  of  rest  lives  from  morning 
to  night  in  a  state  of  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  ;  the  incense  of 
praise  is  continually  rising  from  his  heart.  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who 
does  not  hail  the  advent  of  Sunday,  and  rejoice  in  the  Kest  which  it 
vouchsafes. 

I  am  not  forgetful  that  among  those  who  have  professed  this  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  great  weekly  restorative,  for  which  I  am  so  devoutly 
thankful,  once  lived  and  loved  one,  of  whom  to  write  at  all  is  to  write 
tenderly  and  affectionately  :  that  gentle  hero,  that  Titanic  weakling — 
Charles  Lamb.  It  was  not  well  of  him  to  write  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  his  Essays: — "I  had  my  Sundays  to  myself;  but  Sundays, 
admirable  as  the  institution  of  them  is  for  purposes  of  worship,  are  for 
that  very  reason  the  worst  adapted  for  days  of  unbending  and  recreation. 
In  particular  there  is  a  gloom  for  me  attendant  upon  city  Sundays,  a 
weight  in  the  air.  I  miss  the  cheerful  cries  of  London,  the  music  and  the 
ballad- singers,  the  buzz  and  stirring  music  of  the  streets.  Those  eternal 
bells  depress  me.  The  closed  shops  repel  me.  Prints,  pictures,  all  the 
glittering  and  endless  succession  of  knacks  and  gewgaws,  and  ostenta- 
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tiously-displayed  -wares  of  tradesmen,  which  make  a  -week-day  saunter 
through  the  less  busy  parts  of  the  metropolis  so  delightful,  are  shut  out. 
No  bookstalls  deliciously  to  idle  over.  Xo  busy  faces  to  recreate  the  idle 
man,  -who  contemplates  them  ever  passing  by — the  very  face  of  business 
a  charm  by  contrast  to  his  temporary  relaxation  from  it.  Nothing  to  be 
seen  but  unhappy  countenances,  or  half-happy  at  best— of  emancipated 
'prentices  and  little  tradesfolk,  with  here  and  there  a  servant-maid  who 
has  got  leave  to  go  out,  who,  slaving  all  the  week,  with  the  habit  has  lost 
almost  the  capacity  of  enjoying  a  free  hour,  and  livelily  expressing  the 
hollowness  of  a  day's  pleasuring.  The  very  strollers  in  the  fields  on  that 
day  look  anything  but  comfortable."  Half-serious,  half-sportive,  and 
wholly  wrong !  It  appears  to  me,  too,  that  there  is  something  of  an  ana- 
chronism in  it.  Written  in  the  character  of  the  "  Superannuated  Man," 
it  relates  to  a  past  period  of  existence,  when  the  writer  had  "  a  desk  in 
Mincing  Lane" — otherwise  in  Leadenhall  Street — and  yet  it  seems  to  be 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  superannuation,  and  to  express  rather  the  senti- 
ments of  the  "  idle  man  "  than  of  the  busy  one.  Perhaps  he  would  not 
have  written  in  this  strain  whilst  he  was  harnessed  to  the  go-cart  of  the 
Accounts'  Office  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  is  surely  abundant  com- 
pensation for  the  closed  bookstalls  and  the  silent  hurdigurdies,  that  you 
can  rise  in  the  morning  with  the  delightful  sense  that  there  is  nothing 
that  you  are  compelled  to  do.  If  it  be  any  luxury  to  you  to  lie  late  a-bed, 
you  may  do  it.  You  need  not  look  at  your  watch  every  ten  minutes,  lest 
you  should  miss  the  train  (in  Mr.  Lamb's  day  it  was  the  coach).  You 
need  not  grudge  yourself  an  extra  quarter  of  an  hour  over  your  breakfast. 
You  need  not  be  disquieted  by  the  thought  that  you  have  got  your  slippers 
on  instead  of  your  boots  (in  Mr.  Lamb's  time,  the  disquieting  thought 
was  connected  with  the  buttoning  of  the  gaiters).  In  a  word,  you  need 
not  be  in  a  hurry.  Is  this  no  small  thing  in  itself  ?  Is  it  not  rest — rest 
from  that  unceasing  battle  with  Time  that  we  are  waging  all  through  the 
week-days  ?  For  my  own  part,  it  is  the  quietude  of  Sunday  that  I  so 
much  enjoy — the  cessation  of  the  postman's  rap,  of  the  tradesman's  call, 
of  the  street-cries,  of  the  references  to  Bradshaw.  I  can  sit  still  when  I 
like,  I  can  sleep  when  I  like,  and  I  have  time  to  be  thankful. 

It  is  true  that  I  commonly  spend  my  Sundays  a  little  way  in  the 
country,  or  rather,  a  little  out  of  town,  for  in  these  days  of  perpetual 
acdification  the  country  is  not  easily  reached.  If  you  pitch  your  tent  where 
there  is  a  pleasant  prospect  of  green  fields  and  orchards,  and  you  can  see 
the  cows  grazing  from  your  windows  at  all  times  and  the  apple-blossoms 
whitening  the  ground  beneath  them  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  the 
speculative  builder  soon  plants  opposite  to  you  a  steam-engine  and  a 
sawing-machine,  exorcises  houses,  with  demoniacal  rapidity,  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  blocks  out  all  of  nature  but  the  skies.  There  is 
some  good,  be  it  said,  even  in  this — for  it  is  a  blessing,  bountifully  tending 
to  Best,  to  be  suffered  to  know  the  worst.  When  all  is  done  that  can  be 
done  to  your  despite,  there  is  nothing  more  for  you  to  fear  or  fidget  about ; 
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and  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  know  that  you  can  never  see  those  fields 
and  apple-blossoms  again  from  your  windows,  than  to  live  haunted  by 
continual  apprehensions  of  losing  them.  "We  soon  get  reconciled,  as  I 
have  before  said,  to  the  inevitable.  I  purpose  to  say  something  presently 
about  the  Rest  that  comes  from  knowing  the  worst.  I  am  now,  when 
not  hindered  by  my  digressional  infirmity,  writing  of  the  blessed  Rest 
of  Sundays.  And  I  was  proceeding  to  say  that  though  now,  in  spite 
of  the  builder,  I  can  sit  on  Sundays  under  my  vine  and  saunter  among 
flowers,  it  has  not  been  always  so  ;  and  that  I  have  spent  years  of 
Sundays  in  town,  under  nearly  every  residential  condition  known  to 
our  middle-class  humanity,  in  comfortable  family  dwelling-houses,  in 
lodging-house  "drawing-room  floors,"  in  chambers  of  Inns  of  Court, 
ay,  and  in  the  city  proper,  hard  by  that  so-called  "  Mincing  Lane,"  whereof 
Mr.  Lamb  discourses ;  and  yet  I  protest  that  I  have  never  failed  to  rise 
from  my  bed,  lighter  and  happier  on  Sundays,  than  on  any  one  of  the  six 
week-days.  Not  that  I  make  wry  faces  at  my  work.  We  are  upon  the 
very  best  of  terms  with  each  other.  Indeed,  I  might  in  this  case  adapt 
to  my  own  uses  the  fine  old  chivalrous  sentiment,  and  say, — 

I  should  not  love  thee,  Work,  so  well, 
Loved  I  not  Sunday  more. 

My  selfish  delight  in  Sunday  is,  that  I  am  not  compelled  to  do  any  work 
on  that  day,  if  I  do  not  wish  it,  and  that  I  ought  not  if  I  would ;  but 
there  is  a  joy  beyond  this  in  seeing  others  going  out  for  their  Sunday 
holidays,  in  their  best  clothes,  looking  clean,  and  bright,  and  fresh,  and 
whatever  Mr.  Lamb  may  say  to  the  contrary,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the 
coming  enjoyment  written  on  their  faces.  I  like  to  speculate  on  what 
they  are  going  to  do,  as  I  see  them  starting  when  the  morning  air  is 
fresh  and  the  sun  not  very  high  above  the  house-tops,  wondering  whether 
they  are  going  to  see  their  old  parents  in  the  country  (mayhap  in  the 
Workhouse)  or  a  daughter  in  service,  or  only  to  get  a  little  fresh  air  away 
from  the  smoke  of  London.  And  there  were  other  pleasant  and  suggestive 
sights  as  seen  from  my  chamber  windows,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
this  : — I  was  wont  to  see  on  Sunday  mornings,  in  the  bright  summer-time, 
a  little  stream  of  people  flowing  under  an  archway  from  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  towards  Covent  Garden,  and  returning  by  the  same  channel.  They 
went  empty-handed  and  they  returned  full,  each  one,  man  or  woman,  carry- 
ing— I  might  almost  write  hugging — a  pot  of  flowers  ;  a  geranium,  a  fuchsia, 
a  verbena,  or  some  other  freely-blossoming  plant.  It  mystified  me  for  some 
time  ;  but  I  learnt  afterwards  that  there  was  an  early  sale  of  flowers  on 
Sunday  mornings  in  Covent  Garden,  and  that  purchases  were  to  be  made 
more  cheaply  at  that  hour  than  at  any  other.  And  it  pleased  me  to  think 
that  a  part  of  the  wages  paid  on  Saturday  evening  had  been  put  aside  for 
these  Sunday-morning  purchases';  and  though  this  buying  and  selling  might, 
in  the  eyes  of  rigid  Sabbatarians,  be  held,  in  some  sort,  as  a  violation  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Recording 
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Angel  might  well  drop  a  tear  upon  the  page  that  registered  the  offence. 
For  the  love  of  flowers,  especially  in  sorely-tried  Londoners,  is  a  virtue  ia 
itself ;  and  it  greatly  engenders  Best. 

I  would  recommend  every  man,  in  the  autumn  of  his  life,  to  take  to 
gardening,  if  he  has  not  already  experienced  its  pleasures.  Of  all  occu- 
pations in  the  world  it  is  the  one  which  best  combines  repose  and  activity. 
It  is  rest-in-work  or  work-in-rest.  It  is  not  idleness ;  it  is  not  stag- 
nation— and  yet  it  is  perfect  quietude.  Like  all  things  mortal,  it  has  its 
failures  and  its  disappointments,  and  there  are  some  things  hard  to 
understand.  But  it  is  never  without  its  rewards.  And,  perhaps,  if  there 
were  nothing  but  successful  cultivation,  the  aggregate  enjoyment  would 
be  less.  It  is  better  for  the  occasional  shadows  that  come  over  the- 
scene.  The  discipline,  too,  is  most  salutary.  It  tries  one's  patience 
and  it  tries  one's  faith.  The  perpetual  warfare,  that  seems  ever  to  be 
going  on  between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  world,  is  something 
strange  and  perplexing.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  beautiful 
tender  blossoms  and  the  delicate  fresh  leaflets  of  my  rose-trees  should 
be  covered  with  green  flies  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  are  born-. 
It  is  a  mystery  which  -I  cannot  solve — but  I  know  that  there  is  a  meaning 
in  it,  and  that  it  is  all  decreed  for  good,  only  that  I  aru  too  ignorant  to 
fathom  it.  And  even  in  the  worst  of  seasons  there  is  far  more  to  reward 
and  encourage  than  to  dishearten  and  to  disappoint.  There  is  no  day  of 
the  year  without  something  to  afford  tranquil  pleasure  to  the  cultivator 
of  flowers,  something  on  which  the  mind  may  rest  (using  the  word 
in  its  double  sense)  with  profit  and  delight.  If  there  is  no  new- 
surprise,  no  fresh  discovery  for  you,  there  is  alwa}~s  something 
to  be  done.  "  The  garden  is  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to 
us  both,"  wrote  Dr.  Arnold  in  one  of  his  delightful  letters — he  was 
writing  of  himself  and  wife ;  "  there  are  always  some  little  alterations  to 
be  made,  some  few  spots  where  an  additional  shrub  or  two  would  be 
ornamental,  something  coming  into  blossym  ;  so  that  I  can  always 
delight  to  go  round  and  see  how  things  are  going  on."  In  the  spring  and 
summer  there  is  some  pleasure-giving  change  visible  every  morning, 
something  to  fulfil  and  something  to  excite  expectation.  And  even  in  the 
winter,  flower-culture  has  its  delights.  If  you  have  a  green-house  or 
conservatory,  no  matter  how  small,  you  have  an  indoors  garden,  in  which 
you  may  watch  the  same  changes  and  enjoy  the  same  delights.  And  if 
you  have  not,  you  may  still  do  something  to  preserve  your  nurslings- 
during  the  rigours  of  the  hybernal  season.  Indeed,  there  are  few  states  of 
life,  in  which  floriculture  is  not  an  available  enjoyment.  To  rich  and  to- 
poor  it  is  a  blessing  equally  accessible.  "  As  gardening,"  it  was  observed 
by  Sir  William  Temple,  who  has  had  a  new  lease  of  life  in  one  of  the  best 
of  Macaulay's  Essays,  ' '  has  been  the  inclination  of  kings  and  the  choice 
of  philosophers,  so  it  has  been  the  common  favourite  of  public  and  private 
men,  a  pleasure  of  the  greatest  and  the  care  of  the  meanest ;  and  indeed 
an  employment  and  a  possession  for  which  no  man  is  too  high  or  too 
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low."  I  ain  disposed,  indeed,  to  think  that  to  men  of  low  estate  it  yields 
greater  joys  than  to  those  who  hail  from  high  places.  I  have  got  a  little 
garden  about  the  size  of  a  rich  man's  dining-table.  I  am  as  fond  of  it, 
nnd,  when  the  roses  are  in  bloom,  as  proud  of  it,  too,  as  the  Duke  can  be 
of  his  world-renowned  Chatsworth.  I  do  not  suppose  that  if  I  could 
bring  as  many  acres  as  I  please  under  floral  cultivation,  and  have  as  many 
gardeners  as  I  choose  to  hire,  with  another  Paxton  at  the  head  of  them,  I 
should  derive  from  them  all  a  tenth  part  of  the  enjoyment  that  is  now 
vouchsafed  to  me  by  my  little  strip  of  suburban  soil.  Indeed,  in  that 
ducal  case,  I  should  not  be  suffered  to  garden ;  I  must  be  gardened  for  : 
they  would  be  the  gardener's  roses,  not  mine  ;  I  should  have  merely  the- 
privilege  of  looking  at  them.  And  it  is  essential  to  any  real  enjoyment  of 
a  garden  that  you  should  be  an  autocrat  in  it,  that  you  should  do  much 
of  the  work  yourself,  and  have  a  particular  knowledge  of  each  individual 
flower.  But  there  are  lowlier  gardeners  even  than  I ;  there  are  gardens 
to  which  my  diminutive  domain  is  a  Chatsworth — gardens  limited  to  the 
capacity  of  a  window-sill.  I  honour  those  window-gardeners,  especially 
those  who  dwell  in  towns ;  in  narrow  streets  or  murky  alleys  ;  and  whose 
homes  are  made  beautiful  by  the  smiles  of  the  flowers  in  their  windows  ; 
gardeners  such  as  I  have  spoken  of  above,  as  seen  from  my  windows  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  carrying  their  gardens  in  their  hands,  beautiful  off-shoots 
of  the  great  garden  which  ever  flourishes  between  Long  Acre  and  the  Strand. 
And  even  of  this  window-gardening  there  are  many  degrees ;  descending  even 
down  to  one  delicate  plant,  reared  perhaps  from  a  slip  beneficently  given 
by  a  neighbour,  in  a  fragment  of  a  broken  water-jug.  There  seems  to  be- 
something  of  the  old  Paradisiacal  beatitude  in  these  modest  cultivations.  I 
saw  yesterday,  as  I  journeyed  homeward-bound,  after  my  day's  work,  to  the- 
station,  whence  I  take  train  to  my  suburb,  a  woman  at  a  second-floor 
window  in  Westminster  (it  is  a  house  ancient  and  decrepit,  doubtless 
doomed  to  speedy  deletion)  amidst  a  perfect  Eden  of  many-coloured  and 
many-shaped  flowers  and  creepers,  picking  off  the  dead  leaves  here  and 
there.  Neither  youth  nor  beauty  physically  belonged  to  her ;  but  the 
picture  was  not  without  a  suggestiveness  of  youth  and  beauty  ;  for  the 
love  of  flowers  keeps  the  heart  young,  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  of 
indulging  that  love  the  greater  the  moral  beauty  of  success  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  purifying  taste.  I  could  readily  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  a  back- 
ground, behind  that  festooned  window,  in  which,  notwithstanding  all  the 
ordinaiy  troubles  and  disturbances  of  metropolitan  work,  there  is,  at 
appointed  times,  a  fine  air  of  repose — a  soothing  benignity  of  Rest. 

But  I  am  minded,  having  thus  spoken  of  these  lower  strata  of  flori- 
culture, to  return  for  a  little  space  to  the  higher.  If  I  were  to  give  way 
to  the  inclination  to  discourse  upon  this  subject,  and  to  illustrate  it  by 
examples  drawn  from  ancient  and  modern  history,  showing  how  the- 
greatest  men  of  all  ages  have  sought  and  found  Rest  in  the  contemplation 
of  fields  and  flowers — the  inexhaustible  works  of  that  benignant  Nature, 
which  "  never  doth  betray  the  heart  that  is  her  own  " — I  should  require- 
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more  sheets  than  I  can  find  pages  for  my  commentary.  But  I  have 
been  recently  reading  Lord  Russell's  Life  of  Charles  Fox,  and  I 
do  not  know  any  more  beautiful  illustration  of  the  love  of  Rest 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  the  great  statesman's  retirement 
and  the  correspondence  which  accompanies  it  :  —  "At  a  period," 
•writes  Lord  Russell,  "when  the  prospects  of  office  nearly  vanished 
from  his  sight,  when  calumny  loved  to  paint  him  as  a  man  of  dis- 
ordered ambition  and  criminal  designs,  he  was  busy  in  the  study  of 
Homer,  or  lounging  carelessly  through  his  garden  and  expressing  to  his 
beloved  nephew  the  full  sense  of  his  happiness  and  content.  The  trees  and 
the  flowers,  the  birds  and  the  fresh  breezes  gave  him  an  intense  enjoy- 
ment, which  those  who  knew  his  former  life  of  politics  and  pleasure  could 
hardly  have  imagined.  To  the  capacious  benevolence  which  longed  to 
strike  the  chain  from  the  African  slave,  he  joined  a  daily  practice  of  all 
the  charities  of  life  and  a  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  in  literature, 
and  in  art,  which  was  a  source  of  constant  enjoyment.  "With  a  simplicity 
of  manners  rare  in  great  statesmen  he  united  views  the  most  profound, 
and  a  feeling  heart  which  calumny  could  not  embitter,  nor  years  make  cold, 
nor  the  world  harden."  The  enjoyment  of  rest,  which  he  derived  from  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  from  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  the  songs 
of  the  birds,  was  intense  ;  and  with  this  went  hand-in-hand  the  cultivation 
of  literature,  especially  in  its  less  laborious  forms.  He  was  writing 
history,  but  he  turned  aside  to  revel  in  poetry ;  and  from  his  poetical 
studies  he  was  diverted,  at  times,  by  his  inquiries  as  to  the  season  of 
nightingale-singing  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  But,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this,  he  had  his  misgivings.  He  could  not  help  those  qualms  of 
conscience  which  rose  up  at  odd  times,  and  suggested  that  he  ought  to  be 
at  work  again.  Take  the  following  from  one  of  his  letters  in  1795,  as 
illustrative  of  the  great  struggle  within  between  the  sense  of  duty  and  the 
longing  for  Rest: — "As  to  myself,  I  grow  every  day  to  think  less  of 
public  affairs ;  possibly  your  coming  home  and  taking  a  part  in  them 
might  make  me  again  more  alive  about  them,  but  I  doubt  even  that.  The 
bills  of  this  year  appear  to  me  to  be  a  finishing  stroke  to  everything  like  a 
spirit  of  liberty  ;  and  though  the  country  did  show  some  spirit  whilst 
they  were  depending,  yet  I  fear  it  is  only  a  temporary  feeling  which  they 
have  quite  forgotten.  I  wish  I  could  be  persuaded  that  it  is  right  to  quit 
public  business,  for  I  should  like  it  to  a  degree  that  I  cannot  express ; 
but  I  cannot  yet  think  that  it  is  not  a  duty  to  .persevere.  One  may  be 
of  opinion  that  persevering  is  of  no  use ;  but  ought  a  man  who  has 
engaged  himself  to  the  public  to  trust  so  entirely  to  a  speculation  of  this 
sort  as  to  go  out  of  the  common  road,  and  to  desert  (for  so  it  would  be 
called)  the  public  service  ?  ....  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  right. 
But  as  for  wishes,  no  one  ever  wished  anything  more.  I  am  perfectly 
happy  in  the  country.  I  have  quite  resources  enough  to  employ  my  mind, 
and  the  great  resource  of  all  literature.  I  am  fonder  of  literature  every 
day." — [Aiml  12,  1795.]  And  again,  some  years  later; — "My  feeling 
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is  tliis — that  notwithstanding  nightingales,  flowers,  literature,  history,  &c., 
all  which,  however,  I  conceive  to  be  good  and  substantial  reasons  for 
staying  here,  I  would  nevertheless  go  to  town  if  I  saw  any  chance  of  my 
going  being  serviceable  to  the  public,  or  (which,  in  my  view  of  the  case,  is 
the  same  thing)  to  the  party;  which  I  love  both  as  a  party,  and  on 
account  of  many  of  the  principal  individuals  who  compose  it.  I  feel  myself 
quite  sure  that  this  is  not  now  the  case  ;  and  that  if  I  were  to  go  the 
best  I  could  hope  for  would  be  that  I  should  do  no  mischief." — \_April  19, 
1801.]  The  love  of  repose,  of  flowers  and  singing- birds  had  grown  upon 
him  in  the  interval,  but  still  ever  and  anon  came  goadings  of  self-reproach, 
and  the  much-coveted  rest  seemed  to  be  continually  slipping  away  from 
him.  Thus,  three  years  afterwards,  he  wrote : — "  I  am  going  up  to  town 
to-morrow,  to  stay  I  know  not  how  many  weeks.  I  dislike  it  to  a  degree 
you  can  hardly  conceive,  but  I  feel  it  is  right,  and  resolve  to  do  it  hand- 
somely ....  Nightingales  not  come  yet,  and  it  will  be  well,  if 
I  do  not  quite  miss  hearing  them  this  spring ;  but  I  will  do  it  so 
handsomely  that  I  hope  you  will  hear  from  your  other  correspond- 
ents that  I  have  quite  turned  my  mind  to  politics  again,  and  am  as 
eager  as  in  former  days.  Pray  remember  to  inquire  at  what  time 
nightingales  usually  appear  and  sing  where  you  are." — [April  9,  1804.] 
There  is  something  very  pleasant  in  this  last  touch  of  nature.  The 
nightingales  again  !  What  'a  change  from  those  soft  songsters  to  the 
obstreperousness  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  many,  doubtless, 
whom  we  are  wont,  in  these  days,  to  think  self-seeking  and  ambitious, 
because  they  continue  to  take  part  in  the  strife  of  public  affairs,  even  when 
health  and  strength  are  failing  and  the  voice  is  growing  weak.  "We  seldom 
take  account  of  the  sacrifices  which  they  make.  How  many  would  give 
up  place  and  power  if  they  did  not  feel  within  them  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  compelling  them  to  listen  to  the  calls  of  their  country.  No  one 
who  has  tried  both,  doubts  for  a  moment  that  ^Literature  is  more 
delightful  than  Politics.  What  Rest  our  two  great  party-leaders  must 
have  found  in  their  Homeric  studies  and  translations.  What  repose  must 
have  been  the  lot  of  that  other  statesman  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Fox 
above  quoted,  and  that  other  life,  in  which  he  passed  from  politics  to 
poetry,  and  manifested  as  keen  an  appreciation  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
And  who  can  fathom  the  depths  of  that  intense  amusement  and  recreation 
which  another  party-leader,  sui  generis,  must  have  experienced,  when  he 
hoaxed  and  hocussed  the  world  by  publishing  a  fashionable  novel,  intended 
to  satirise  the  perverted  literary  taste  and  to  gauge  the  literary  flunkyism 
of  the  age  ?  I  think  it  must  have  added  half-a-dozen  good  working-years 
to  his  life.  He  has  achieved  many  successes,  but  none  equal  to  this  last. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  applaud  it.  He  had  before  laid  bare  the  rottenness  of 
party  politics,  and  it  was  still  less  pleasant  to  see  the  literary  criticism  of 
the  nineteenth  century  thus  shown  to  be  a  pretentious  sham.  But  it  will 
have  its  uses.  My  roses  are  not  less  sweet  because  the  soil  from  which 
they  grow  is  manured  with  the  vilest  offal.  If  this  stupendous  hoax, 
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which  must  liave  shaken  the  sides  of  Beaconsfield  right  merrily,  should, 
as  we  apprehend  it  will,  teach  criticism  a  little  more  caution  and  con- 
scientiousness, it  will  not  have  been  played  out  in  vain. 

I  have  spoken,  incidentally  above,  of  the  Rest  which  comes  from 
knowing  or  suffering  the  worst — the  quiet  that  follows  an  explosion.  It  is 
like  the  stillness  now  succeeding  the  thunder-storm,  amidst  which  some  of 
these  lines  have  been  written  in  the  early  morning.  Almost  every  one,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  has  experienced,  after  a  long  period  of  painful  doubt 
and  suspense  and  anxiety — of  those  fears  which  cling  to  you  in  the  day, 
which  haunt  your  sleep,  and  oppress  you  with  deadly  sickness  at  the- 
"  shuddering  dawn  " — the  infinite  relief  of  the  dreaded  IT  having  actually 
come  upon  you.  There  is  an  end,  then,  of  all  your  strugglings  to  escape 
your  doom — all  your  writhings  and  wrestlings — all  the  miserable  turmoil 
and  excitement  of  battle  with  an  impending  fate.  I  have  heard  that  men 
whose  business  affairs  have  been  in  an  embarrassed  state  for  months  and 
years  have  felt,  when  the  "  smash"  came  at  last,  a  quietude  of  spirit,  a 
repose  of  mind,  such  as  they  had  not  felt  for  a  long  and  weary  time.  The 
worst  had  come ;  and  bankruptcy  itself  was  not  so  bad  as  the  fear  of 
bankruptcy.  I  have  seen,  indeed,  with  my  own  eyes,  men  who  had 
shrunk  and  shrivelled  into  an  extreme  state  of  tenuity,  who  had  grown 
pale  and  wrinkled  and  care-worn,  hollow-eyed,  and  haggered-mouthed, 
under  the  pressure  of  their  difficulties,  make  their  appearance,  after  a 
little  space  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  or  some  kindred  institution,  quite  sleek 
and  rosy  and  bright-faced,  jaunty  and  debonnaire  in  their  manner,  ten 
years  younger  every  way,  as  though  the  worst  had  come  upon  them  and 
there  was  nothing  now  to  be  feared.  Of  course,  this  indicates  a  certain 
obtuseness  of  conscience  and  want  of  sympathy  with  others,  in  favour  of 
which  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  Kest  that  ensues- 
from  the  IT  having  come  upon  us.  I  can  easily  imagine,  too,  that  an 
offender  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  endeavouring  to  escape  from- 
the  pursuing  hand  of  Justice,  might  feel  infinite  relief  when  the  hand  has 
been  laid  on  him  and  he  can  no  longer  evade  its  grasp.  I  think  that 
wretched  Falkland — rare  product  of  the  genius  of  William  Godwin — that 
typical  man,  vain  fugitive  from  a  remorseless  and  untiring  Nemesis,  must 
have  rejoiced  when  the  terrible  pursuit  was  at  an  end.  Even  death 
itself  has  less  terror  than  the  perpetual  uplooking  at  the  Damoclean 
sword  impending  above  one's  head.  It  is  related  in  cotemporary  annals 
of  the  Great  Indian  rebellion,  that,  on  more  than  one.  occasion,  there  was- 
a  sense  of  infinite  relief  after  the  storm  had  burst,  and  that,  although  the 
mutinous  sepoys  were  everywhere  surging  around  our  Christian  people, 
there  was  less  misery  in  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  past,  than  in  tha 
vague  apprehension  of  the  impending  evil. 

It  was  in  some  mood  of  this  kind  that  a  dear  friend,  who,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  was  always  in  trouble — one  of  those  men  who 
believe  every  one  and  everything,  who  are  never  to  be  convinced  by  any 
failures  or  misfortunes,  who  can  never  profit  by  experience  or  grow  wise- 
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by  suffering,  but  go  on  to  the  end,  with  unfailing  trust  in  humanity,  onca 
Yvrote,  on  Y/hathe  thought  the  eve  of  a  crisis,  which  never  came  after  all — 
for  though  some  friends  misled,  it  cannot  be  said  betrayed  him,  others 
vrerc  staunch  to  the  last : — 

Best ! — Yes  ;  a  prison  it  may  be.     'Tis  well ! 
I  have  fought  the  battle  long,  and  I  have  lost — 
Trusted  my  friends,  and  counted  not  the  cost 
Of  this  blind  faith  in  others.     So  I  fell. 
And  now  that  I  have  long  been  tempest-tost, 
I  find  my  haven  gladly  in  a  cell. 
Yfater  and  bread,  and  just  a  little  light, 
And  air  it  may  be,  and  full  leave  to  pray, 
And  I  shall  not  much  care  for  Man's  despite, 
Waiting,  in  God's  good  time,  a  better  day — 
Better  to  lay  one's  arms  down  and  to  wait, 
Than  to  fight  on,  sore-spent,  all  gashed  and  gory ; 
For  the  time"coineth,  be  it  soon  or  late, 
When  perfect  Rest  is  link'd  with  perfect  Glory. 

I  have  a  few  words  more  to  say  in  conclusion.  There  is  something 
very  soothing  and  solacing,  amidst  the  cares  and  distractions,  the  ceaseless 
goings-to-and-fro  of  active  life,  in  the  thought  of  some  day  being  able  to 
lay  clown  one's  burdens  and  to  cease  from  the  strenuous  business  to  which 
one  has  been  harnessed  for  long  years — to  make  over  the  traces  and  the 
collar  and  the  reins,  which  one  has  worn  so  long,  and  the  bit  one  has 
champed  for  nearly  half-a-century, — to  a  younger  and  stronger  horse, 
and  to  go  out  quietly  to  grass.  And  yet  there  are  some  men  who 
shrink  from  the  thought — who  have  a  vague  presentiment  that  if  the 
harness  cease  to  brace  them  up  any  longer,  they  will  fall  down  by 
the  way-side  and  die.  I  think  it  is  a  miserable  mistake.  Every  man 
should  listen  to  the  warnings  which  benignant  Nature  is  continually 
uttering  to  him.  Whether  in  the  autumn  of  life  we  are  cautioned  now 
and  then  to  pause, *  or  whether  in  the  winter  of  life  we  are  told  that  the 

*  Whilst  I  am  correcting  the  proofs  of  this  article,  I  read  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  this  gratifying  intelligence  : — "  The  Prime  Minister  is  not  ill,  still  less  has  he 
suffered  what  can  be  called  '  a  relapse,'  however  '  slight.'  He  has  simply  been  con- 
scious that  those  were  right  who  advised  a  little  rest  after  recent  hard  labours,  if  he 
wished  actually  to  avoid  any  return  of  indisposition  which  has  before  been  induced  by 
overwork.  And  so  successful  has  been  the  resort  to  repose,  that  he  will  probably  be 
in  his  place  again  to-day,  or  at  the  latest  to-morrow,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that 
excellent  health  which  all  have  noticed  recently."  Here,  indeed,  is  an  example  to 
lesser  men.  "  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  in  your  constitution  as  well  as  in  your 
coat.  It  is  true  wisdom  to  take  heed  of  these  slight  warnings.  The  hardest  worker 
iu  high  place  that  I  ever  knew,  having  rejected  some  timely  admonitions  of  this  kind, 
was  mercifully  laid  aside  by  a  broken  head  in  the  hunting-field  and  compelled  to 
cease  from  the  labour  of  years.  And  now  he  has  gone  back  to  the  councils  of  the 
r.atii'n,  all  the  better  for  that  disaster  in  the  field. 
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time  has  come  for  us  to  cease  altogether  from  work,  we  should  never 
reject  those  promptings.  The  time  must  come  when  younger  men  will 
do  our  work  better,  and,  if  we  remain  still  at  the  grindstone,  we  shall 
be  little  better  than  cumberers  of  the  earth.  Nay,  we  may  be  something 
worse — miserable  spectacles  of  decay,  not  even  stately  ruins.  Shall  we 
cling  thus  to  a  mere  mockery  and  make-belief  of  work — sorry  "  drivellers 
and  shows" — with  dim  eyes,  and  palsied  hands  and  vagrant  memo- 
ries ?  Let  us  take  our  pensions  thankfully  in  good  time ;  let  us  be 
content  to  be  superannuated  ;  let  us  go  cheerfully  into  retirement  before 
people  say  that  we  ought  to  be  kicked  into  it.  At  the  close  of  life  we 
ought  to  be  left  to  our  repose — to  have  time  to  take  account  of  eternity. 
To  work  after  we  have  ceased  to  be  good  workmen  is  only  to  take  away 
so  much  from  the  good  work  already  done.  We  may  then  reverse  the 
words  of  the  aphorism  above  cited,  and  say,  "  Orare  est  laborare."  "We 
are  never  too  old  to  pray.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  time  and 
rest  to  do  it ;  and  hopefully  wait  until  the  summons  comes — "  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  thy  BEST." 

AN  OPTIMIST. 
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AN  ADVENTUKE  IN  THE  REALM  OF  TOBAGO. 


I. 

I  BEG  your  pardon  for  introducing  myself  to  you  so  abruptly :  I  am  one 
of  the  Teuton  princes  disestablished  by  Count  von  Quickmarch.  If  you 
look  into  any  geography  of  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  you  will  find  in  it 
the  Principality  of  Pumpernickel,  four  thousand  two  hundred  inhabitants ; 
climate,  salubrious;  religion,  none  to  speak  of;  habits  of  the  people,  civil 
but  rapacious.  That  was  m'y  state,  where  I  lived  happy,  I  and  my  sires 
before  me,  and  where  I  should  have  reigned  to  this  day  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  Quickmarch  and  for  Kopperpfennig. 

Kopperpfennig  he's  my  Prime  Minister.  When  the  war  broke  out 
between  the  King  of  Pomerania  and  the  Emperor  of  Moravia,  and  when 
we  Princes  of  the  Teutonic  Confederation  had  to  make  up  our  minds  and 
take  part  with  one  or  the  other,  I  was  in  mighty  perplexity  as  to  which 
side  I  should  send  my  contingent  of  thirty-one  men.  So  I  said  to 
Kopperpfennig:  "  Look  here,  which  of  these  two  do  you  think  it  is  that's 
going  to  thrash  the  other  ;  for,  you  know,  we  mustn't  make  a  mistake." 
"  No,"  answered  Kopperpfennig  thoughtfully,  and  soon  after  he  added, 
"  It's  the  Emperor  that's  going  to  thrash  the  King,  I'm  sure  of  it.  The 
King's  not  got  a  leg  to  stand  on ;  he'll  be  beaten  out  of  the  field  in  three 
days  ;  then,  we'll  get  them  to  give  us  a  piece  of  his  kingdom  to  aggran- 
dise Pumpernickel."  "Yes,"  I  rejoined,  "  we  will."  And,  seeing  Kop- 
perpfennig was  so  sure  of  it,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Pomerania, 
saying  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  so  altogether  wrong  in  the  quarrel,  and  that 
I  couldn't  possibly  bring  it  to  my  conscience  to  fight  for  such  a  cause  as 
his.  I  signed  this  letter  and  folded  it,  but  just  as  I  was  going  to  seal  it, 
I  said  once  more  to  Kopperpfennig:  "Look  here,  if  you're  not  positively 
certain,  there's  still  time  to  change  and  to  write  to  the  Emperor  instead." 
But  Kopperpfennig  stuck  to  it  that  things  would  take  place  exactly  as  he 
had  predicted  ;  and,  to  show  how  sure  he  was,  he  opened  an  atlas  and 
pointed  out  the  precise  spot  on  the  map  where  the  King  of  Pomerania  was 
going  to  get  his  thrashing.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  King  of 
Pomerania  had  routed  the  Emperor  of  Moravia,  taken  my  thirty-one  men 
prisoners,  and  driven  me  out  of  Pumpernickel,  Kopperpfennig  drew  up  a 
memoir  to  prove  that  everything  ought  to  have  gone  off  just  the  other  way. 
I  didn't  read  the  memoir,  but  I  thought  poorly  of  Kopperpfennig,  and  I 
should  have  dismissed  him,  if  he'd  consented  to  go.  But  he  wouldn't. 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  I  suffered  at  being  turned  out  of  my  prin- 
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cipality.  If  you've  ever  had  a  crown  on  your  head,  you  must  be  aware 
that  there's  nothing  on  earth  so  painful  to  lose  as  that.  You  see,  I  used 
to  enjoy  myself  being  prince ;  and  I  don't  understand  what  right  Count 
von  Quickmarch  had  to  come  and  interfere  with  me.  Pumpernickel  wasn't 
large,  I  know,  but  then  it  isn't  large  states  that  make  hr.ppy  kings. 
Besides,  it  was  bigger  than  Schinkenhausen,  the  neighbouring  duchy.  The 
Duke  of  Schinkenhausen  he  took  part  with  the  King  of  Pomerania,  as  I 
should  have  done  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Kopperpfennig ;  and,  when  the  war 
was  over,  he  had  a  piece  of  Pumpernickel  given  him  as  a  reward.  I  never 
liked  that  Duke  of  Schinkenhausen  ;  I  always  said  that  he  was  an 
intriguer,  without  any  principles. 

However,  it  was  no  use  crying ;  the  thing  was  done,  and  the  most  I 
could  hope  for  was  to  obtain  some  compensation  from  the  shameless 
Government  that  had  despoiled  me.  I  had  not  been  dethroned  a  week 
before  I  was  in  Pomerania  trying  to  procure  myself  an  audience  with  the 
King,  who  is  good-natured  and  a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine — in  fact,  all  we 
Teuton  princes  are  cousins.  And  here  I  beg  to  enter  my  most  energetic 
protest  against  the  manner  in  which  I  was  treated  on  this  occasion  by 
Count  von  Quickmarch.  Not  content  with  depriving  me  of  that  which 
was  mine  by  divine  right,  of  that  upon  which  it  was  rank  sacrilege  to  lay 
his  hand,  this  statesman  added  insult  to  injury  by  requesting  me  to  leave 
Pomerania  without  delay,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  provide  me  with  a 
police-agent,  who  was  commissioned  to  hasten  my  exit.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Lotty,  I  must  have  foregone  all  hopes  of  indemnity,  for  I  denounce 
to  the  opprobrium  of  every  loyal  mind,  as  illusory  and  derisive,  the  sug- 
gestion of  Quickmarch's  that  I  should  state  my  grievances  on  paper,  and 
forward  them  to  him  "  for  consideration.''  Lotty's  my  wife,  and  very 
quick  and  clever  she  is.  With  her  rests  the  honour  of  having  defeated 
the  fell  machinations  of  our  enemy ;  for,  whilst  I  was  buckling  my  port- 
manteau with  dignity  under  the  eye  of  the  police-agent,  and  with  Kop- 
perpfennig whimpering  in  a  corner,  she  forced  her  way  into  the  King's 
presence,  and  there  cried  and  sobbed  so  that  our  cousin  ended  by  feeling 
touched.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  a  little  frightened,  our  cousin,  at  all 
that  Quickmarch  had  been  doing.  Brought  up  in  the  wise  and  religious 
traditions  of  Teuton  royalty,  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  celestial  vengeance 
inevitably  overtakes  those  who  do  violence  to  established  thrones.  But  for 
the  perfidious  influence  acquired  over  him  by  Quickmarch,  I  am  persuaded 
he  would  never  have  ventured  upon  the  Moravian  war,  much  less  have 
deposed  any  of  us,  his  relatives,  and  rnaj'be  the  thought  occurred  to  him, 
as  he  listened  to  Lotty,  that  perhaps  some  day  his  turn  might  come  to  beg, 
and  that,  in  that  case,  Retributive  Justice  would  surely  act  by  him  as  he 
had  done  by  us.  Anyhow,  Lotty  carried  it.  After  she  had  shed  tears 
during  an  hour  until  her  eyes  were  red,  and  almost  broken  her  heart  by 
relating  how  we  had  been  driven  from  a  land  where  we  had  ruled  in  peace, 
and  been  torn  from  the  embraces  of  a  people  who  adored  us,  the  King 
gave  in,  and  tried  to  console  her  by  the  promise  that  the  beggarly  five 
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million  tbalers  which  we  asked  for  as  compensation  should  be  paid  to  my 
account.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  when  Quickmarch  heard 
of  this,  his  unworthy  soul  was  filled  with  resentment,  and  he  strove  to 
induce  our  cousin  to  retract  his  word.  But  Providence  confounded  this 
nefarious  design,  the  King  kept  his  promise,  the  cheque  was  signed,*  and 
the  only  condition  imposed  on  us  was  that  we  should  leave  Pomerania  at 
once ;  which  I  did  with  pleasure,  for  I  despise  the  land  in  which  Quick- 
march  was  born,  and  wish  to  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  it. 

"Well,  but  now  that  we  had  got  the  five  million  thalers,  what  were  we 
to  do  and  where  were  we  to  go  ?  This  double  question  was  debated  at 
length  between  us  three,  that  is,  between  Lotty  and  me  and  Kopper- 
pfennig,  but  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  come  to  any  decision.  You 
see  a  dethroned  prince  isn't  like  an  ordinary  person  ;  he  can't  go  and  put 
up  at  an  hotel  until  something  turns  up ;  he  must  have  a  household  some- 
where, live  with  befitting  splendour,  and  be  prepared  for  events.  Heaven  be 
praised,  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  crown  jewels  conveyed  safely  abroad 
before  the  Pomeranian  troops  invaded  Pumpernickel,  and  at  the  moment  of 
my  going  away  I  had  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  see  that  all  the  money 
left  in  the  public  treasury  was  deposited  in  my  travelling- carriage ;  moreover, 
I  had  invested  a  good  deal  in  foreign  securities,  whilst  I  was  on  the  throne, 
so  that,  what  with  this  and  that,  and  my  cousin's  five  million  thalers, 
there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  ourselves  any  of  the  luxuries  in 
keeping  with  our  high  position.  Lotty  was  for  accepting  the  invitation  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  Gauls,  who  wrote  very  kindly  to  offer  us  a  refuge  in 
his  capital.  He  is  no  friend  of  Quickmarch's,  the  Emperor ;  and  I'm 
sure  he  would  have  received  us  well.  But  I  don't  like  those  Gauls,  they're 
always  sniggering.  There  was  one  who  came  once  to  Pumpernickel,  and 
before  he'd  been  there  a  fortnight  I  found  he  was  sending  ridiculous 
pictures  about  me  and  my  army  to  a  comic  paper  in  his  country.  It  appears 
he  was  an  artist ;  but,  of  course,  when  I  discovered  how  he  was  abusing 
my  hospitality,  I  sent  for  him,  and  said,  "Look  here,  you'll  leave  my 
dominions  in  four-and-twenty  hours."  "  Oh,  it  doesn't  require  so  much 
as  that,  Prince,"  he  rejoined,  grinning;  "it's  a  matter  of  five  minutes." 
And  when  he  got  home  he  revenged  himself  by  editing  all  sorts  of  miserable 
jokes  about  the  size  of  my  princedom,  saying  that  when  I  wanted  to 
practise  my  artillery,  I  had  to  ask  leave  of  my  neighbour,  Sckinkenhausen, 
to  set  up  the  targets  in  his  duchy — a  base  falsehood,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
for  I  had  no  artillery.  Kopperpfennig  he  was  of  opinion  that  we  should 
go  to  Anglia,  where,  he  said,  there  were  no  revolutions,  and  people  had  a 
great  respect  for  princes  ;  but  Lotty  didn't  take  to  the  idea.  She  had 
read  in  a  Gallic  book  that  it  was  foggy  all  the  year  round  in  Anglia, 

*  I  regret  to  state  that  when  my  ex-subjects  heard  I  had  received  five  million 
thalers,  they  urged  it  was  to  them  the  money  should  have  gone  ;  the  vain  pretext 
being  that,  as  it  was  they  who  had  borne  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  they  it  was  who 
ought  to  have  the  compensation,  not  I,  who  had  spent  nothing.  I  cite  this  as  a  signal 
and  saddening  instance  of  the  decline  of  loyalty  in  this  godless,  abandoned  age. 
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besides  which,  the  royal  family  of  the  country  were  connected  with  that 
of  Pomerania,  and  were  therefore  more  likely  to  be  on  Quickmarch's  side 
than  on  ours.  As  for  me,  I  voted  for  settling  in  some  place  where  we 
should  be  close  and  handy  in  the  event  of  any  new  troubles  occurring 
amongst  the  Teutons.  There's  nothing  like  keeping  one's  eye  open : 
please  the  Fates,  the  whole  of  Europe  might  be  plunged  into  a  war  to- 
morrow ;  in  which  case,  by  a  little  good  management  and  watching  of  my 
opportunity,  I  might  contrive  to  get  back  into  Pumpernickel.  My  view  of 
the  case  prevailed.  Kopperpfennig  acknowledged  my  sagacity,  and  it  was 
eventually  decided  that  we  should  take  up  our  abode  on  the  territory  of 

my  ally,  the  Ki but  I  won't  tell  you  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  for  I 

receive  quite  enough  begging-letters  as  it  is,  and  I  should  be  overwhelmed 
with  them  if  I  made  my  address  public. 

Naturally,  I  refused  to  abdicate,  and  if  you  have  heard  anything  to 
the  contrary,  you  must  set  it  down  as  a  lying  fabrication  of  Quickmarch's. 
It  is  true  that,  whilst  the  negotiations  for  the  five  millions  were  pending, 
the  unscrupulous  adviser  of  my  cousin  got  me  to  sign  a  deed  by  which  I 
resigned  all  claims  upon  Pumpernickel  now  and  for  ever.  But  I  decline 
to  consider  this  deed  valid.  It  was  evidently  extorted  from  me  by  com- 
pulsion, and  I  was  no  sooner  established  in  my  new  dwelling  than  I 
launched  a  solemn  protest  in  the  face  of  Europe,  sending  a  copy  to  all  the 
crowned  heads,  not  excepting  Schinkenhausen,  who  had  sordidly  accepted 
a  portion  of  my  property.  Despite  Quickmarch  and  everybody  else,  I 
maintain  that  I  am  still  Kuling  Prince  of  Pumpernickel,  and  I  shall  always 
maintain  it.  I  dispense  orders  of  knighthood  (Order  of  the  Braces  of 
Pumpernickel) ;  I  confer  titles  of  nobility  (Goldentrauser,  my  chamberlain, 
showed  me  this  morning  letters  from  seventeen  retired  grocers  who  wanted 
to  be  ennobled).  I  have  my  Cabinet — Kopperpfennig  and  another  ;  and  I 
am  officially  represented  by  envoys  at  no  less  than  two  European  courts. 
Moreover,  I  am  sedulous  that  in  my  household  every  one  of  the  prescrip- 
tions of  state  etiquette  shall  be  observed  to  the  letter.  Lotty  has  her 
maids  of  honour  and  her  mistress  of  the  robes  who  walk  behind  us,  two 
and  two,  with  my  equerries  and  my  aide-de-camp,  when  we  go  in  state  to 
our  chapel  of  a  Sunday,  to  hear  Gelbgesicht,  my  almoner,  preach  ;  and, 
in  order  to  show  the  world  that  even  in  small  things  we  rise  superior  to 
misfortune,  and  are  as  much  prince  and  princess  as  ever,  we  never  miss 
going  into  complimentary  mourning  when  anybody  belonging  to  a  royal, 
princely,  or  ducal  house  dies.  In  fact,  we  wear  black  clothes  some  forty 
weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two. 

Mind,  I  am  not  telling  you  all  this  to  raise  myself  unduly  in  your 
eyes.  Gelbgesicht  preaches  on  Sundays  that  we  ought  to  be  humble,  and 
I  agree  with  him,  for  humility  is  a  virtue  which  I  often  recommended  to 
my  subjects.  In  taking  up  my  pen,  I  have  been  urged  by  loftier  motives 
than  those  which  push  the  common  herd  of  mankind  into  print ;  I  have 
considered  it  my  duty  to  chronicle  here,  for  the  benefit  of  history,  certain 
important  political  transactions  in  which  I  have  been  recently  mixed  up — 
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transactions  in  which  the  fate  of  a  great  nation  was  more  or  less  involved. 
The  foregoing  particulars  relative  to  my  unjust  expulsion  from  Pumper- 
nickel were  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  what  is  to  come.  They  are 
intended  merely  as  a  preface. 

II. 

One  morning,  a  few  months  ago,  whilst  Lotty  and  I  were  sitting  looking 
out  of  the  window,  and  Kopperpfennig  was  catching  flies  to  amuse  himself, 
our  master  of  the  ceremonies  entered  and  announced  that  a  gentleman 
with  a  dark  face  was  waiting  down  below,  requesting  the  honour  of  an 
audience.  The  gentleman  had  dirty  boots  :  he  had  neglected  to  write  to 
my  chamberlain  Goldentrauser,  as  etiquette  requires,  to  state  his  reasons 
for  craving  an  interview,  and  fce  declined  to  give  his  name.  I  ordered 
the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  send  him  about  his  business. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  Goldentrauser  himself  came  up  with  a 
card  in  his  hand  on  which  was  engraven : 

EL  CONDB  DE  ALPACAS  Y  MERINO  Y  COTTONADAS  ; 

and  in  a  corner,  written  in  pencil,  the  words — 

PLENIPOTENTIARY    OF   THE   PROVISIONAL   GOVERNMENT   OF   TOBAGO. 

Goldentrauser  had  seen  the  stranger  and  learned  from  him  that  his 
business  was  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  that  he  had  most  particular 
motives  for  desiring  to  see  me  immediately.  He  had  even  added  that 
every  hour  was  of  moment ;  and  that  he  had  come  straight  from  Tobago 
without  once  changing  his  linen. 

This  announcement  falling  so  suddenly  upon  us,  caused  some  com- 
motion. Lotty,  Kopperpfennig,  Goldentrauser,  and  I  discussed  the  language 
of  the  stranger  without  for  a  while  seeing  our  way  to  what  we  ought  to  do. 
It  was  most  unprecedented,  a  plenipotentiary  presenting  himself  in  this 
plight,  without  court-dress,  without  attaches,  and  without  having  first 
displayed  his  credentials  to  Kopperpfennig.  Impossible  to  hurl  a  more 
complete  defiance  at  established  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  man's  manner,  by  Goldentrauser 's  showing,  was  so  impressive,  and  his 
mission  so  evidently  serious,  that  we  hesitated  to  send  him  away.  After 
anxious  deliberation,  it  was  arranged  that  Goldentrauser  should  lend  him 
a  court-dress,  that  Kopperpfennig  should  go  and  examine  such  credentials 
as  he  had,  and  that  if  these  proved  satisfactory,  I  would  make  an  exception 
in  his  favour,  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  then  Kopperpfennig  returned,  declaring 
himself  partially  satisfied,  though  the  plenipotentiary  had  objected  to  tell 
him  his  business.  Another  ten  minutes,  and  the  Conde  de  Alpacas 
y  Merinos  y  Cottonadas  was  ushered  up  in  person  :  Goldentrauser,  in  his 
official  dress  and  with  his  key  of  office,  preceded  him ;  Schrivelhosen,  my 
second  equerry,  walked  behind.  I  had  profited  by  the  half  hour  to  assume 
the  Order  of  the  Braces  of  Pumpernickel ;  Lotty  had  put  on  a  little  powder ; 
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Kopperpfennig  had  slipped  on  his  uniform,  and  was  holding  his  seals  in 
his  hand.  We  were  all  silent. 

The  Conde  de  Cottonadas  walked  forward,  and  made  the  three  bows 
which  usage  demands,  I  returning  his  salutation  with  one  bow.  He  then 
thanked  me  in  a  deplorably  foreign  accent  for  having  been  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  him  an  audience,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  as  what  he 
had  to  say  was  a  strict  secret,  I  would  suffer  him  to  address  me  in  private. 
But  to  this  I  replied  that  the  constitution  of  Pumpernickel  did  not  allow 
of  my  being  conferred  with  on  political  matters  otherwise  than  in  the 
presence  of  a  responsible  adviser,  and  that  the  most  I  could  do  for  him 
was  to  request  my  chamberlain  and  equerries,  and  the  princess's  maids  of 
honour,  to  withdraw.  This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  Lotty,  Kopper- 
pfennig, the  plenipotentiary  and  I  remained  alone. 

After  casting  a  glance  all  round  the  room  to  make  sure  that  nobody 
was  hidden  anywhere — for  it  seems  that  people  are  fond  of  mystery  in 
Tobago,  and  the  diplomatists  of  that  land  are  suspicious — the  Count  came 
close  up  to  me,  and  pitching  his  voice  almost  in  a  whisper,  said  : 

"  Your  Highness  is  aware  that  the  realm  of  Tobago  is  at  present 
kingless  ?  " 

"  I  am,  sir,"  I  replied  sternly,  for  I  make  it  a  point  to  mark  my 
antipathy  for  revolution  whenever  I  have  the  occasion.  "  I  am  aware, 
sir,  that  you  lately  possessed  a  virtuous  and  religious  queen  whom  you 
dethroned  ;  and  your  present  difficulty  in  finding  a  new  monarch  is  with- 
out any  doubt  a  judgment  on  Tobago  for  its  culpable  behaviour  towards 
its  sovereign." 

This  way  of  looking  at  the  case  appeared  new  to  the  Count  de  Alpacas 
y  Merinos  y  Cottonadas.  He  winced,  coloured  slightly  (his  dark  skin 
turning  purple),  but  continued,  nevertheless,  in  a  polite  tone,  and 
addressing  Lotty  as  much  as  me  :— "  Alas  !  your  Highness,  it  is  a  kindly 
failing  in  upright  princes  to  attribute  to  all  their  royal  colleagues  the 
virtues  which  they  themselves  possess.  I  doubt  not  that  had  Tobago 
been  as  much  blessed  as  your  Highness's  late  subjects  were,  there  would 
have  been  nought  but  loyalty  from  one  land's  end  to  the  other.  Unfor- 
tunately it  was  otherwise."  And  he  sighed. 

Unable  to  feel  harshly  towards  a  plenipotentiary  who  spoke  witlf  such 
courtesy,  I  reijues'ted  him  to  be  seated. 

"  I  read  all  about  the  revolution  in  the  newspapers,"  put  in  Lotty, 
reproachfully  ;  "  and  I  don't  think  it  was  very  civil  of  the  people  of 
Tobago  to  burn  a  lady  in  effigy  as  they  did." 

"  Nor  to  drive  their  Prime  Minister  out  of  the  country  by  threatening 
to  hang  him,"  ejaculated  Kopperpfennig,  with  feeling. 

"  There  are  queens,  madam,  whose  effigies  would  be  perpetually 
on  fire — in  the  hearts  of  their  subjects,"  responded  the  Count  de 
Cottonadas,  with  a  bow  (he  was  really  very  gallant,  that  ambassador). 
"  The  people  of  Tobago,  madam,  never  rebel  against  grace  and 
beauty,"  he  added,  "  even  when  grace  and  beauty  are  tyrannical." 
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Lotty  blushed  and  fanned  herself;  the  Count  proceeded:  "It  is  a 
mournful  fact,  your  Highness,  that  Tobago  has  not  hitherto  been  for- 
tunate with  its  monarchs.  There  was  one  who  dressed  in  black,  and 
established  a  tribunal  which  burned  an  infinite  number  of  Tobagians  on 
account  of  their  religion.  When  he  was  gone  the  people  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief ;  but  they  sighed  too  soon  :  for  those  who  caine  after  this  prince 
took  pattern  by  him,  like  a  copy-book,  so  that  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years  the  chronicles  of  Tobago  have  been  a  painful  record  in  which 
burned  Tobagians  alternate  with  Tobagians  hanged  and  shot.  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  compress  into  so  small  a  space  as  three  centuries 
such  a  curious  variety  of  wretched  monarchs  as  those  with  which  Provi- 
dence, in  its  just  decrees,  has-  thought  fit  to  afflict  Tobago.  I  assure 
your  Highness  that  the  majority  of  them  were  not  worth  the  salt  they 
consumed  in  the  bread  they  ate  ;  and  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
unlucky  reigns  is  that  Tobago,  disgusted  with  the  whole  race  of  them, 
has  at  last  arrived  at  this  conclusion — that  the  only  logical  course  to 
pursue  is 

"  To  set  up  a  republic." 

This  indecent  exclamation  issued  from  Kopperpfennig.  I  ought  to 
mention  here,  that  before  becoming  a  Minister,  Kopperpfennig  had  been 
what  they  call  a  radical,  and  although  he  had  solemnly  pledged  himself 
on  taking  office  to  abandon  his  former  convictions,  yet  in  moments  of 
distraction  he  would  occasionally  forget  himself  in  the  way  just  seen.  I 
cast  a  withering  look  towards  him,  and  he  held  his  tongue  for  the  next 
ten  minutes. 

"No,  not  set  up  a  republic,"  resumed  the  plenipotentiary,  with  a 
slight  shrug  at  the  interruption,  "but  select  a  new  king  as  different  from 
the  others  as  possible"  (he  bowed).  "A  king  belonging  to  a  new  race, 
not  wasteful,  yet  withal  stately"  (he  bowed  again) ;  "  a  king  imbued  to  the 
full  with  all  the  sage  principles  of  constitutional  government "  (here  a  third 
bow,  into  which  he  infused  much  respect). 

"  You  are  probably  thinking  of  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Nondepensier  ?  "  I 
answered  :  "  a  frugal  prince,  as  I  have  heard  say." 

"  Alas  !  your  Highness,"  answered  the  Count  de  Alpacas  y  Merinos  y 
•Cottonadas.  He  exclaimed  "  Alas  !  "  very  dismally,  and  I  said,  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  '  Alas  '  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  your  Highness,  that  the  Duke's  candidateship  has  proved 
•an  impossibility.  Our  powerful  neighbour,  the  Emperor  of  the  Gauls, 
has  from  the  first  announced  his  intention  of  remaining  strictly  neutral 
as  to  our  choice  of  a  king ;  only  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  an  exception 
with  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Nondepensier,  whom  he  considers  the  enemy 
of  his  dynasty,  and  whom  he  could  not  consequently  bear  to  see  upon 
a  throne." 

"Perhaps,  then,"  I  suggested,  "you  mean  that  battlesome  Prince 
Don  Carolus,  though  I  fancy  he  comes  in  straight  line  from  those  kings 
who  burned  and  hanged  you." 
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"  We  had  thought  of  him,"  rejoined  the  plenipotentiary,  sadly,  "  and 
many  of  us  would  have  taken  him  gladly  enough,  spite  of  that  little 
objection  you  mention ;  but  the  Emperor  of  the  Gauls,  whilst  desiring  to 
remain  strictly  neutral,  gave  us  clearly  to  understand  that  the  same 
reasons  which  militated  against  the  Duke  held  good,  though,  to  be  sure,  in  a 
less  degree,  against  the  Prince.  "  Choose  anyone  but  these  two,"  said  his 
Majesty  ;  "  but  against  both  the  Duke  and  the  Prince  I  oppose  my  veto." 

I  remembered  that  there  had  been  some  talk  about  electing  to  the 
throne  of  Tobago  a  schoolboy  prince  of  sixteen.  I  asked  the  Count  de 
Cottonadas  whether  it  was  not  this  young  gentleman  towards  whom  the 
Tobagians  looked  for  their  future  happiness. 

"  Your  Highness  is  not  mistaken,"  answered  the  plenipotentiary,  with 
a  sigh ;  "  the  young  gentleman  would  have  been  a  most  welcome  choice  : 
fresh-minded  and  confiding  as  he  doubtless  was,  we  could  have  moulded 
him  into  any  shape  that  pleased  us.  But,  unluckily,  he  was  nearly 
allied  to  a  great  reigning  house,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Gauls  at  once 
pointed  out  that,  though  anxious  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  he  could  never 
consent  to  see  the  balance  of  power  disturbed. 

There  was  an  ex-sovereign  very  fond  of  gardening  and  music,  who  had 
also  been  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Tobagian  throne  ; 
but  upon  my  pronouncing  his  name  in  turn  the  Conde  de  Alpacas  y  Merinos 
y  Cottonadas  shook  his  head  despondingly.  "  A  most  excellent  king 
he  would  have  made,  your  Highness  ;  and  I  had  the  honour  of  almost 
going  down  on  my  knees  to  entreat  his  acceptance  of  the  crown ;  but  he 
refused,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  he  did  so  :  for  the  Emperor  of  the 
Gauls  sent  privately  to  remind  us  that,  though  longing  to  remain  strictly 
neutral,  he  could  not  forget  that  the  prince  who  liked  gardening  might  be 
the  means  of  an  eventual  union  between  the  Kingdoms  of  Tobago  and 
Portovino,  in  which  case  his  Majesty,  instead  of  having  two  rival  countries 
on  his  frontier,  would  find  himself  face  to  face  with  a  powerful,  and 
possibly  dangerous,  neighbour.  When  his  Majesty  sends  reminders  of 
this  kind,  it  is  prudent  to  take  the  hint." 

"  Well,  but,"  asked  Lotty,  still  fanning  herself,  "  whom  are  you  going 
to  choose,  then  ?"  And  Kopperpfennig,  breaking  the  silence  into  which 
his  confusion  had  plunged  him,  repeated  the  question  :  "  Whom  are  you 
going  to  choose,  then  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  The  Count  de  Alpacas  y  Merinos 
y  Cottonadas  had  risen,  and  was  standing  before  me.  Suddenly  he 
dropped  one  knee  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  laid  at  my  feet  a  roll  of 
parchment  which  he  had  extracted  from  his  pocket. 

"  Your  Highness,  we  have  been  trying  in  vain  to  find  a  king  for  the 
last  two  years,"  he  exclaimed  piteously.  "All  the  princes  who  are  willing 
to  accept  the  throne  are  ineligible  ;  and  those  who  are  eligible  refuse  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  us.  If  this  goes  on  much  longer,  we  shall  be 
the  laughing- stocks  of  Christendom.  The  moment  has  arrived  for  appeal- 
ing to  your  magnanimity.  We  beseech  you  to  accept  the  crown  of  Tobago." 
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III. 

I  confess  I  did  not  sleep  soundly  that  night.  If  a  man  tosses  and 
turns  in  his  bed  when  he  has  won  a  few  thousand  ducats  at  roulette  or 
stock-jobbing,  what  is  it  when  he  has  unexpectedly  won  the  crown  of  such 
a  kingdom  as  Tobago  ?  This  Tobago  has  over  twenty  millions  of  inha- 
bitants, it  would  hold  a  myriad  of  Pumpemickels,  and  it  boasts  a  standing 
army  which,  in  good  hands,  might  be  made  to  match  Quickmarch's.  This 
last  thought  buzzed  in  my  head  through  the  live-long  night.  In  my 
agitated  slumbers,  I  saw  myself  commanding  a  host  of  my  brave  Tobagians, 
and  driving  Quickmarch  across  the  Eiver  Whine.  How  could  he  stand, 
Quickmarch,  against  me  and  my  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Moravia,  and  my 
other  ally,  the  Emperor  of  the  Gauls,  whom  I  dreamed  of  as  already  mar- 
shalled on  my  side  ?  Oh,  I  assure  you  it  was  soothing  to  imagine  Quickmarch 
run !  Next,  I  beheld  myself  riding  triumphantly  into  Pumpernickel, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  and  with  Quickmarch  between 
two  policemen  in  a  cab  behind.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the  ovation 
complete  :  tapestry  at  the  windows,  showering  down  of  flowers  from  the 
balconies,  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  from  the  pavement,  national 
anthem  of  Pumpernickel  by  the  children  of  the  ragged- schools ;  igno- 
minious flight  of  Schinkenhausen  in  just  apprehension  of  my  wrath. 
Then  the  scene  changed,  and  there  was  a  congress  of  Sovereigns,  held  on 
a  raft  somewhere  in  the  midst  of  a  river,  like  at  Tilsitt,  in  which  I  and  the 
two  Emperors  had  it  all  our  own  way.  Pomerania  was  dismembered; 
my  cousin  the  king,  as  compensation,  received  one  out  of  those  beggarly 
five  millions  he  had  given  me ;  Schinkenhausen  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual banishment,  and  his  lands  confiscated  with  no  indemnity  whatever ; 
Pumpernickel,  and  all  the  land  surrounding  it  for  two  hundred  leagues,  was 
annexed  as  a  Teuton  bulwark  to  my  realm  of  Tobago.  As  for  Quickmarch, 
we  put  him  on  a  lonely  island,  with  chains  to  his  legs,  to  teach  him 
humanity  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  Like  the  changing  patterns 
of  the  kaleidoscope,  this  dream  went  on  assuming  every  variety  of  hue  in 
my  dizzy  brain  from  midnight  to  sunrise.  When  I  awoke,  I  got  up  and 
dipped  my  head  in  a  basin  of  water,  feeling  as  if  it  had  all  been  a  night- 
mare, and  as  if  the  plenipotentiary's  offer  of  the  preceding  day  was  only  a 
fantastic  delusion  of  my  own. 

But  no — it  was  all  true  enough.  Lotty  had  been  dreaming  too — about 
the  Civil  List  of  Tobago.  We  had  kept  the  Conde  de  Alpacas  y  Merinos 
y  Cottonadas  to  dinner  the  night  before,  and  he  had  given  us  the  fullest 
particulars  as  to  the  riches  of  his  country,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
public  purse  was  capable  of  being  drawn  upon.  Very  pleasantly  had  he 
talked,  too,  about  the  scenic  beauties  of  Tobago  and  the  courtesy  of  its 
inhabitants.  As  he  raised  a  glass  of  Amontillado  to  his  lips  and  pledged 
me  to  a  glorious  reign,  he  painted  in  glowing  words  •  all  the  things  of 
which  the  Tobagians  are  fond  and  proud :  wine  and  olives,  fail'  skies  and 
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sunshine,  silver  moonlight  and  guitars,  the  tinkling  of  mule-bells  along 
rock-bordered  roads,  and  the  ringing  cheers  of  ten  thousand  voices  in  a 
bull-ring  ;  the  flashing  of  dark  eyes  behind  a  black  mantilla,  the  fluttering 
of  a  fan  to  hide  a  blush  or  smile,  the  splashing  of  fountains  in  the  court- 
yards of  marble  palaces,  and  the  giddying  steps  of  the  seguidiUa  to  the 
tune  of  castanettes  and  tambourine.  I  noticed  that  he  forbore  to  speak 
about  the  banditti,  the  pronunciamentos,  and  the  stilettos,  which,  I  had 
heard,  were  favoured  institutions  in  his  country ;  but,  probably,  he  forgot. 
Anyhow,  he  wrought  us  into  enthusiasm  ;  that  is,  I  was  enthusiastic,  and 
Lotty  was  enthusiastic,  and  so  was  he.  But  Goldentrauser,  my  chamber- 
lain, and  the  others  of  the  household,  hadn't  the  opportunity  of  being  so 
likewise :  for,  by  the  Count's  strenuous  recommendation,  the  whole  thing 
was  kept  a  secret  from  them. 

This  secrecy,  he  explained  to  me,  was  one  of  the  prime  conditions  of 
success  ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  our  first  steps  should  be  taken 
in  the  dark.  At  that  moment  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  upon 
Tobago.  The  Emperor  of  the  Gauls  had  got  his  candidate,  Quickmarch 
had  very  possibly  got  his,  and  each  in  his  way  was  earnestly  doing  his 
best  to  set  the  five  or  six  political  parties  of  the  realm  by  the  ears.  The 
only  chance  of  pacifying  and  conciliating  everybody,  was  by  making  my 
candidateship  burst  suddenly  like  a  thunderclap  over  the  land,  and  having 
me  elected  off-hand  before  any  one  knew  for  certain  who  I  was,  or  had 
time  to  intrigue  against  me.  Cottonadas  had  been  commissioned  by  his 
Government  to  accompany  me  to  one  of  the  frontier  towns  in  the  north  of 
Tobago.  We  were  to  travel  incognito  by  night ;  Lotty  might  come  with 
me  if  I  pleased,  but  no  one  else.  At  the  frontier  town  we  should  find  the 
Provisional  Government,  who,  after  hearing  me  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Tobagian  Constitution,  would  hastily  convoke  the  Cortes,  and  march  me 
into  the  capital,  with  an  escort  of  artillery,  &c.,  in  order  to  overrule  any 
possible  opposition.  Subsequently  these  arrangements  had  to  be  modified 
so  as  to  include  Kopperpfennig.  Upon  being  informed  of  what  was  pre- 
paring he  declined  with  obstinacy  to  be  left  behind. 

I  might  here  fill  some  pages  with  reports  of  further  searching  conver- 
sations held  between  myself  and  the  Count  de  Cottonadas  with  reference 
to  my  future  kingdom.  A  good  deal  might  be  said,  too,  depictive  of  my 
intimate  feelings  with  regard  to  the  new  career  that  was  opening  before  me. 
I  prefer  to  abridge  by  stating  simply  that  within  six-and-thirty  hours  after 
the  arrival  of  the  plenipotentiary  of  Tobago,  Lotty,  Cottonadas,  I,  and 
Kopperpfennig  were  travelling  mysteriously  in  a  first-class  carnage,  under 
the  name  of  the  Ganser  family.  Our  destination  was  the  frontier  town  of 
St.  Sebastinado. 

You  may  be  sure  Lotty  was  in  a  fine  flutter  all  the  way,  especially 
whilst  journeying  through  the  territory  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Gauls,  lest 
any  guard,  in  putting  his  head  through  the  window  for  tickets,  should 
recognize  us  as  the  Ruling  Prince  and  Princess  of  Pumpernickel.  At  all  the 
stoppages  I  buried  my  features  in  a  newspaper,  and  Lotty  let  down  her 
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veil  to  prevent  any  such  catastrophe.  But  I  am  thankful  to  say  our 
alarms  were  unnecessary, — it  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  our  travelling  in  the 
night  that  we  were  so  profoundly  unknown  wherever  we  went. 

"  Santo  Sebastinado  !  Santo  Sebastinado  !  "  shouted  some  porters  at 
the  end  of  a  couple  of  days'  flying  over  railways ;  and  sure  enough  there 
we  were — it  was  our  goal.  Upon  crossing  the  frontier  at  a  spot  marked 
by  posts,  red,  white,  and  blue  on  one  side,  red  and  yellow  on  the  other, 
the  Count  de  Cottonadas  had  uncovered  himself  and  said :  "  Sire,  we  are 
in  your  Majesty's  dominions," — words  which  had  sent  a  noble  thrill  through 
me.  The  behaviour  of  the  Count,  I  must  here  record,  had  been  perfect 
throughout  the  whole  journey.  He  neither  forgot  his  place  nor  once 
ventured  to  advance  opinions  not  entirely  agreeing  with  mine.  To  mark 
my  sense  of  his  intelligence  and  propriety  I  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  shaking  his  hand  after  the  highly  becoming  speech  just  reported.  I 
also  made  a  mental  note  that  I  would  reward  him  out  of  the  public  taxes 
as  soon  as  I  was  installed  in  my  capital. 

Upon  getting  out  of  the  train,  there  were  no  regiments  to  meet  us  on  the 
platform  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  arrangements  for  secrecy  were  all 
admirable.  Two  persons  only,  wrapped  up  in  dark  cloaks  and  with  slouched 
felt  hats  over  their  eyes,  were  striding  up  and  down  smoking  cigarettes  in 
the  waiting-room.  There  was  a  rapid  exchange  of  signals  between  them  and 
Cottonadas,  a  hurried  double  bow  to  me  and  Lotty,  and  then  the  whole 
party  of  us  made  for  a  couple  of  cabs  drawn  up  outside  the  station.  We 
were  not  off  yet,  though,  for  there  were  still  the  custom-house  formalities 
to  go  through.  Lotty  had  found  it  quite  impossible  to  move  without 
eleven  boxes  :  I  had  brought  five,  and  Kopperpfennig  three  ;  the  Count  de 
Cottonadas  was  troubled  only  with  a  carpet-bag,  containing,  as  he  told  us, 
two  paper-collars  and  a  sandwich-box — I  have  observed  by-the-by  that 
frequent  changes  of  linen  do  not  form  part  of  established  usage  in  Tobago. 
The  customs'  officers  perfectly  understood  their  duties ;  a  couple  of  half 
ducats  distributed  secured  immunity  for  my  boxes  and  Lotty's,  and  the 
whole  visit  would  have  been  over  in  two  minutes  had  it  not  been  for 
Kopperpfennig,  whose  qualities  do  not  come  out  with  great  brightness 
where  expedition  is  required,  and  who  seized  this  opportunity  for  entering 
into  an  altercation  with  a  functionary  who  wanted  to  confiscate  a  bottle  of 
schnapps  of  his,  or  induce  him  to  pay  duty  on  it.  At  last,  however,  we 
got  free  at  the  expense  of  the  schnapps,  abandoned  with  an  energetic 
•Qehe  zum  Teufel,  Spitzbube,  and  were  stowed  into  the  two  cabs,  Lotty,  I, 
Cottonadas,  and  Kopperpfennig  in  the  first,  the  two  strange  Tobagians  in 
the  other.  We  had  wanted  Kopperpfennig  to  ride  in  this  second  cab,  so 
as  to  equalize  the  burdens ;  but  on  perceiving  that  the  strangers  still  wore 
their  hats  slouched,  that  their  cloaks  muffled  them  up  completely,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  visible  of  their  faces,  he  had  entered  his  vigorous 
protest  against  travelling  alone  in  their  company. 

The  vehicles  once  in  motion,  Cottonadas  explained  that  we  were  not  going 
io  an  hotel,  as  public  hostelries  had  been  thought  unsafe.  The  members  of 
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the  Provisional  Government  were  assembled  in  a  country-house  hired  for 
our  reception  at  a  few  minutes'  distance  from  the  town.  Cottonadas  also 
informed  us,  for  the  first  time,  at  this  juncture,  that,  as  party  feeling 
happened  to  be  running  high,  the  supporters  of  Don  Carolus  or  the  Duke 
of  Nondepensier  would  not  be  likely  to  make  much  difficulty  about  firing 
at  us  if  they  suspected  our  business.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this  piece  of 
intelligence  might  have  been  advantageously  imparted  along  with  the  after- 
dinner  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  Tobago  ;  but  I  said  nothing,  for  I 
found  it  necessary  to  reassure  Lotty,  who,  at  the  mention  of  firing,  had 
exclaimed  in  alarm,  "Why,  do  you  mean  firing  in  earnest?  "  to  which 
Cottonadas  gave  the  comforting  reply,  "  Your  Highness,  we  are  always  in 
earnest  in  Tobago." 

A  ten  minutes'  jolting  along  a  dark  road  (for  it  was  already  night),  a 
quick  passage  through  a  long  straggling  street  in  which  glaring-new  villas 
with  stuccoed  walls  alternated  with  Dutch-fashioned  gable-houses,  and  so 
reminded  one  of  a  patchwork  quilt — a  passing  cry  of  Buenos  noclics  from 
two  individuals  with  halberds  and  lanterns,  whom  Cottanadas  explained  to 
be  local  policemen — and  we  were  once  more  on  a  road,  devoid  of  gas-lamps, 
which  called  up  to  Kopperpfennig's  recollection  the  High  Street  of 
Pumpernickel.  Another  ten  minutes,  and  the  pace  slackened ;  yet  another 
minute  and  there  was  a  sweep  through  a  gate,  a  grating  of  wheels  ori 
gravel,  and  a  dead  stop.  We  were  at  the  country-house.  With  great 
alacrity  Cottonadas  jumped  out,  a  door  was  opened,  and  a  quick  stream 
of  light  burst  upon  us ;  the  two  muffled  Tobagians  hurried  out  of  their  cab 
to  receive  us  :  one  gave  his  arm  to  Lotty,  the  other  made  a  salaam  to  me. 
Three  other  Tobagians,  but  unmuffled,  issued  from  the  door,  and  went 
through  a  series  of  courtesies  under  the  portico.  Then  this  door  closed 
upon  us,  and  we  were  all  marching,  nine  of  us  together,  up  a  staircase, 
and  so  into  a  lighted  drawing-room,  into  which  the  muffled  Tobagian,  who 
was  escorting  Lotty,  led  the  way.  A  pause  now,  a  laying  down  of  wraps 
and  cloaks  on  the  table  ;  and  then,  ranging  themselves  into  a  semicircle, 
the  five  Tobagians  (Cottonadas  stood  behind)  made  obeisance  in  unison, 
with  hats  in  hand  and  heads  bent.  We  were  in  the  presence  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Tobago. 

IV. 

Coming  along  in  the  train  Cottonadas  had  given  me  their  names. 
They  were  the  Sefiors  Olla-Podrida,  Bolero,  Fandango,  the  Admiral  de  los 
Eeser-Stopper,  and  General  Juan  Grimfez.  All  patriots  to  the  core,  as 
Cottonadas  put  it,  though  of  different  opinions.  Olla  Podrida  professed 
republican  sympathies,  Bolero  was  for  the  King  who  liked  music  and 
gardening,  Fandango  went  in  for  Carolism,  De  los  Eeser-Stopper  had 
manoeuvred  for  the  frugal  Duke  of  Nondepensier ;  General  Juan  Grimfez 
kept  his  proclivities  a  secret  in  his  own  bosom.  This  much,  however, 
Cottonadas  could  assure  me,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  past 
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ambitions  of  these  gentlemen,  they  had  all  and  for  ever  put  away  their 
differences  at  the  first  mention  of  my  name.  The  high  reputation  I  had 
acquired  in  the  state  councils  of  Europe  by  my  wise  rule  in  Pumpernickel, 
had  convinced  them  that  upon  me,  and  me  alone,  depended  the  future 
welfare  of  Tobago.  I  had  nothing  to  apprehend  in  the  way  of  a  revulsion 
of  feeling.  "  Worth  is  worth,"  observed  the  plenipotentiary  :  "  when  men 
have  discovered  a  pearl  of  price  they  dismiss  all  yearning  after  baser 
pebbles."  I  thought  this  remarkably  proper  language  on  the  part  of 
Cottonadas  :  he  meant  me  by  the  pearl. 

The  General  Grimfez  I  recognized  at  once  from  having  seen  his  photo- 
graph so  often  in  shop-windows,  along  with  that  of  Quickmarch  and  other 
Prime  Ministers — for  Grimfez  was  the  Prime  Minister.  A  shrewd  sharp 
man,  as  Cottonadas  told  me,  and  descended  in  collateral  line  from  that 
great  hero  of  the  middle  ages,  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha.  I  could  not 
help  frowning,  however,  when  the  plenipotentiary  reminded  me  that  it  was 
this  General  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  expelling  the  late 
sovereign,  and  further  that,  previously  to  becoming  what  he  then  was,  he 
had  been  oftentimes  in  hot  water  as  a  radical,  and  even  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  But  Lotty  whispered  that  if  General  Grimfez  had  not  expelled 
the  late  sovereign  he  would  never  have  been  in  a  position  to  offer  me  the 
crown — a  remark,  the  correctness  of  which  struck  me.  Kopperpfennig 
also  observed  that  unless  a  man  set  up  for  a  radical,  he  had  no  chance  of 
becoming  Prime  Minister,  as  it  was  only  by  promising  men  more  than  you 
ever  intended  to  give  that  you  could  hope  to  win  their  confidence.  I 
noticed  that  Cottonadas  smiled  and  offered  a  pinch  of  snuff  to 
Kopperpfennig. 

But  I  have  left  the  Provisional  Government  in  the  act  of  doing  homage. 
They  were  most  polite  and  becoming  in  their  salutations.  General 
Grimfez  (he  was  one  of  the  muffled  Tobagians  at  the  station,  and  the 
same  who  gave  his  arm  to  Lotty)  bowed  almost  to  the  ground,  thanked 
me  in  the  name  of  the  entire  nation  of  Tobago  for  the  honour  I  was 
conferring  upon  the  land,  and  assured  me  that  the  heart  of  every  true 
Tobagian  was  linked  by  bonds  of  amity  to  Pumpernickel.  There  were 
similar  declarations  from  the  four  others,  and  then  we  all  took  our  seats 
round  the  table,  where  chocolate  and  cakes  were  soon  brought  up,  Lotty 
having  acknowledged  that  she  was  hungry.  It  was  not  without  some 
little  rummaging  that  a  chair  could  be  found  for  Kopperpfennig ;  and  I 
fancied  I  could  detect  that  General  Grimfez  did  not  look  with  the  eye  of 
fraternity  upon  my  chief  adviser.  I  even  heard  him  whisper  darkly  that 
the  climate  of  Tobago  had  been  found  particularly  insalubrious  for  fat 
men.  Kopperpfennig,  as  it  happened,  weighed  sixteen  stone  three. 

Our  business  round  the  table  was  simple,  and  required  little  time. 
First,  I  had  to  take  the  oaths,  and  General  Grimfez  offered  to  read  me 
the  Constitution ;  but  I  answered  him  I  would  spare  him  the  trouble, 
being  prepared  to  swear  anything  he  pleased  without  delay.  Kopper- 
pfennig expressed  his  readiness  to  swear  too  ;  but  was  told  somewhat  dryly 
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that  his  allegiance  could  be  dispensed  with.  Lotty's  oath,  however,  was 
accepted  with  readiness  ;  and  both  the  General,  the  Admiral,  and  the 
three  Senors  murmured  something  pretty  when  she  drew  off  her  glove 
and  held  up  her  small  hand  to  vow  that  never,  on  any  account,  would  she 
interfere  with  the  liberties  of  the  Tobagians.  Next  came  the  discussion 
about  convoking  the  Cortes.  Grimfez  assured  me  that  he  could  depend  upon 
them — that  is,  on  sufficient  of  their  number  to  constitute  a  majority  ;  and 
as  for  the  rest,  he  added,  they  will  come  round  to  your  Majesty  fast 
enough  by-and-by,  when  once  you  are  on  the  throne.  There  remained, 
then,  but  this  one  question,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  case  of  any  tem- 
porary resistance  in  the  towns.  Grimfez  remarked  that  in  every  large  city 
there  were  men  whose  minds  were  rebellious  to  all  authority,  and  strangers 
to  decency ;  persons  who  had  no  respect  for  kingship  in  their  degraded 
souls — and  yet  he  hesitated,  and  would  like  to  do  nothing  without  ray 
authority.  I  understood  what  he  meant,  assured  him  warmly  that  I 
placed  the  utmost  confidence  in  him,  and  gave  him  carte  blanche  to  shoot 
as  many  Tobagians  as  he  should  find  necessary.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
very  snug  little  family-party.  There  prevailed  the  most  cordial  desire  to 
make  things  pleasant  all  round ;  and  I  was  greatly  impressed  not  only 
by  the  unanimity  of  the  five  Ministers,  but  by  the  almost  brotherly  affec- 
tion they  appeared  to  entertain  towards  one  another.  When  Senor  Fan- 
dango, the  quondam  Carolist,  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would  prove  a 
bulwark  to  the  Church,  all  his  colleagues  exclaimed  that  this  was  a  most 
proper  wish,  and  trusted  likewise  that  I  would  prove  a  bulwark  to  the 
Church ;  when  Senor  Bolero,  the  once  partisan  of  the  King  who  loved 
music  and  gardening,  appealed  to  my  consideration  on  behalf  of  horti- 
culture and  the  fine  arts,  not  one  of  the  remaining  four  but  repeated  that 
music  and  gardening  were  inseparable  from  the  glory  of  Tobago.  They 
were  perpetually  paying  each  other  compliments,  smiling  to  one  another 
across  the  table,  making  themselves  small  so  as  not  to  incommode  one 
another's  elbows,  and  referring  to  each  other  as  "  my  very  dear  col- 
league." In  a  word,  their  harmony  was  extremely  touching,  and  gave  me 
the  highest  possible  opinion  of  the  Tobagian  character. 

But  the  interview  was  not  intended  to  be  prolonged  so  as  to  tire  us. 
After  a  short  hour's  conference  the  five  Ministers  rose,  along  with  Cotto- 
nadas  the  plenipotentiary,  and  begged  leave  to  withdraw,  so  that  we  might 
do  honour  to  the  more  substantial  supper  which  would  shortly  be  sent  up, 
and  take  the  rest  we  required  after  our  fatiguing  journey.  Grimfez  prayed 
that  we  would  bide  patient  and  remain  in  the  house  where  we  were  just  for 
a  few  days  only,  until  the  Parliament  had  been  convoked  and  gone  through 
the  formality  of  electing  me  ;  "  after  which,  sire,"  he  added,  "  there  will  be 
nothing  but  plain  sailing,  straight  ahead,  bows  foremost."  Kopperpfennig 
here  intimated  his  wish  to  remain  in  our  company  after  the  others  had 
withdrawn,  and  share  the  supper ;  but  he  was  told  that  the  Ministers  were 
anxious  for  the  honour  of  showing  him  the  way  to  his  own  apartments, 
which  were  situated  in  another  part  of  the  house,  and  where  he  would  find 
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supper  ready  laid  for  him.  As  he  still  insisted,  the  General  and  the 
Admiral  took  hold  of  him,  each  by  an  arm,  declaring  that  his  health  was 
precious  to  the  state  of  Pumpernickel,  that  his  eyes  were  already  red  from 
want  of  sleep,  and  that  they  would  not  hear  of  his  foregoing  the  repose 
to  which  he  was  justly  entitled.  Flattered,  but  over-matched,  Kopper- 
pfennig  was  marched  out ;  and  the  Ministers  having  all  wished  us  a  good 
night,  Lotty  and  I  were  left  alone. 

V. 

Shortly  afterwards  up  came  the  supper,  and  whilst  discussing  it,  Lotty 
and  I  talked  with  enthusiasm  of  the  events  of  the  few  preceding  days. 

"  Dear  me  !  how  well  everything  has  gone  off  !  "  she  said,  smiling. 
' '  How  amiable  they  all  are  ;  what  fine  teeth  that  General  Grimfez  has ; 
and  that  Senor  Fandango,  if  it  were  not  for  that  wig  of  his,  I  should 
declare  he  looks  scarcely  thirty." 

"  Only  to  think,"  I  responded,  "  that  a  week  ago  I  had  no  more  idea 
of  becoming  King  of  Tobago  than  of  flying.  Ah  !  that  Quickmarch,  how 
blank  he  will  look  when  he  hears  of  this.  But  I'll  pay  him  out,  Lotty, 
you'll  see." 

"Oh,  never  mind  Quickmarch,  dear,"  said  Lotty;  "he's  beneath 
our  notice.  You'll  humiliate  him  by  sending  the  order  of  the  Silver 
Sheep's  Tail  of  Tobago  to  all  the  other  Prime  Ministers,  but  not 
to  him." 

"  Yes,  and  I'll  refuse  to  recognize  officially  the  existence  of  Schinken- 
hausen ;  I'll  have  no  diplomatic  relations  with  him ;  that  will  teach  him 
to  take  a  mean  advantage  of  my  misfortunes." 

Lotty  was  probably  going  to  say  something  in  reply,  when,  just  as  she 
was  opening  her  lips  : — took  !  there  was  a  sudden  noise  as  of  a  pebble 
thrown  against  the  window-pane. 

"  Hallo,  what's  that  ?  "  I  said ;  and  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my 
mouth  before  a  second  and  third  iock — tock,  followed  up  the  first. 

I  let  drop  my  knife  and  fork ;  Lotty  rose  in  haste  from  her  seat  and 
ran  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  Tock — tock,  came  a  fifth  and  sixth 
pebble.  "It  must  be  the  Revolution,"  I  muttered,  aghast;  and  yet, 
impelled  by  an  irresistible  feeling,  I  crept  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  I  could  discern  the  figure  of  an  individual 
clad  in  slouched  hat  and  mantle,  gesticulating  on  the  gravel-path  in  the 
garden  below.  Upon  perceiving  me  he  lifted  his  wideawake  so  as  to 
show  his  features.  I  recognized  the  General  Grimfez  ! 

"Dear  me!  Don't  be  alarmed,  Lotty,"  I  exclaimed;  "it's  the 
General.  Bless  my  soul,  how  strange  !  "  and  I  opened  the  window. 

"  Hush  !  "  exclaimed  the  General,  laying  a  finger  on  his  lips.  "I've 
something  of  importance  to  say  to  you.  Don't  speak ;  fasten  this  to  the 
railing  of  your  balcony,  and  I'll  come  up."  So  saying  he  flung  me  the 
end  of  a  cord,  to  which  a  rope-lad'.ler  was  attached.  I  drew  up  the  ladder 
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and  fastened  it  as  requested.  In  half  a  dozen  strides  he  had  scaled  the 
height  and  stood  by  me.  The  ladder  was  drawn  up  after  him.  He 
stepped  out  of  the  balcony  into  the  room  with  me  ;  hastily  closed  the 
window,  ran  and  locked  the  doors ;  and  then,  returning,  with  his  finger 
still  pressed  mysteriously  on  his  lips,  repeated:  "Hush!  speak  low; 
the  others  think  I  am  in  bed;  they  must  know  nothing  of  this.  Sire, 
I  come  to  prove  myself  your  friend,  to  warn  you  against  serious  dan- 
gers  " 

He  rolled  his  eyes  horribly.     Lotty  gave  a  scream. 

"  Hush  !  madam,  silence  as  you  value  your  throne,"  he  gasped, 
ominously.  "  Listen,  sire :  time  presses.  My  colleagues  exercise  a 
vigilant  surveillance  over  me  to  prevent  my  speaking  with  you  in  private. 
They  know  I  am  devoted  to  your  interests,  as  this  step  of  mine  sufficiently 
testifies.  Sire,  you  are  surrounded  by  enemies.  Those  colleagues  whom 
you  saw  an  hour  ago  round  that  table — all  enemies.  Olla-Podrida's  an 
enemy,  so's  Fandango,  so's  De  los  Eeser-Stopper.  They  have  pretended 
to  favour  your  pretensions  to  the  throne,  only  the  better  to  serve  their 
own  ends.  Each  of  them  hopes  to  get  you  into  his  power  when  you  are 
crowned,  and,  abusing  your  confidence,  to  overthrow  you  so  as  to  make 
way  for  the  candidates  whose  cause  each  is  privately  serving.  Fandango 
relies  on  the  clergy  to  help  him,  De  los  Eeser-Stopper  puts  his  trust  in 
the  navy  and  the  shopkeepers,  the  latter  of  whom  have  been  partisans  of 
Nondepensier ;  Bolero  would  suscitate  against  you  foreign  foes  from 
Portovino ;  Olla-Podrida  recruits  his  supporters  from  amongst  the  advo- 
cates of  the  guillotine " 

Lotty  gave  another  scream. 

"  Oh  !  let  us  go  away  from  here,"  she  cried,  springing  up  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands.  "  I  knew  this  would  happen ;  I  always  told  you  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  crown  of  Tobago." 

General  Grimfez  quickly  interposed  : 

"Hush,  madam  !  there's  a  way  out  of  the  danger;  rely  on  me  and  I 
will  save  you.  Sire,  you  may  yet  have  a  long  and  glorious  reign  if  you 
closely  follow  my  advice.  In  a  few  days  you  will  be  proclaimed  king. 
Once  on  the  throne  confirm  me  in  my  present  post  of  Prime  Minister, 
but  dismiss  all  my  colleagues.  Let  not  one  of  them  be  ever  admitted  to 
hold  any  office,  be  it  ever  so  small  in  the  state.  Nay,  sire,  go  the  whole 
length,  show  you  are  king  and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  Tobago — expel 
them  all  from  the  country " 

He  broke  off  short,  for  precisely  at  this  juncture  came  another  series  of 
tocJcs  against  the  window-panes.  Tock — tock—tock.  "  Sire,  it's  one  of 
them,"  muttered  Grimfez,  with  bated  breath.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  they 
were  all  your  enemies  !  Stay,  give  me  time  to  hide  somewhere.  There, 
in  the  chimney — no ;  this  will  do :  the  tablecloth's  long,  it  touches  the 
ground "  And  he  ducked  under  the  table. 

Peering  out  of  the  window  I  saw  a  new  wideawake  and  cloak  ;  this 
time  Senor  Fandango's.  The  window  being  opened,  there  was  a  repeti- 
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tion  of  the  same  words  and  same  performance  as  before.  "  Hush,  sire  ! 
don't  speak ;  fasten  this  to  the  balcony,"  &c. ;  and  in  another  few  seconds 
up  came  Seiior  Fandango,  the  ex-Carolist. 

"  Hush,  sire  !"  was  his  first  solemn  exclamation,  after  he  had  assured 
himself,  like  his  forerunner,  that  the  doors  were  closed.  "  The  others 
think  I  am  in  bed ;  they  must  know  nothing  of  this.  Sire,  I  have  come  to 
prove  myself  your  friend  ;  to  warn  you  against  impending  dangers.  Your 
Majesty  has  treacherous  enemies  in  the  persons  of  all  my  colleagues,  but 
chiefly  of  Grimfez,  the  sworn  foe  of  the  Church  and  of  all  morality.  If 
Grimfez  knew  of  this  step  I  am  taking  he  would  be  capable  of  dooming 
me  to  a  miserable  death.  I  know  him,  sire ;  what  he  is  aiming  at  is 
to  get  you  into  his  power,  and  when  the  whole  land  is  lulled  into  fictitious 
security  by  your  accession,  to  precipitate  you  suddenly  from  the  throne, 
and  to  seat  himself  in  your  place." 

"Oh!  do  let  us  go  away;  I  warned  you  of  all  this  beforehand;  if 
you'd  only  taken  my  advice  you  would  never  have  set  foot  in  Tobago," 
repeated  Lotty,  miserably. 

"  Hush  !  madam,  there's  a  way  out  of  the  danger,"  resumed  Senor 
Fandango,  in  a  hollow  voice;  "rely  on  me  and  I  will  save  you.  Sire, 
your  reign  may  yet  be  a  brilliant  and  prosperous  one  if  you  place  yourself 
Unreservedly  in  my  hands.  I  am  the  representative  of  the  illustrious 
Society  of  Jesuits.  In  a  few  days  you  will  be  King  of  Tobago.  Once 
elected,  call  me  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  at  present  occupied  by 
Grimfez,  and  suffer  me  to  banish  all  my  colleagues  from  the  land.  As 
for  Grimfez,  sire,  inaugurate  your  reign  by  a  noble  act,  and  hand  him 
over  to  the  Inquisition,  which  we  will  re-establish  between  us." 

He  paused  for  a  reply.  I  was  faltering,  perplexed  as  to  what  to  say, 
when  crash !  a  pebble  launched  sharply  from  below,  sent  one  of  the  panes 
shivering  into  pieces.  Senor  Fandango  bounded  up  with  his  hair  on  end  : 
"  Santo  Lorenzo  !  that  must  be  Grimfez.  If  he  catches  me  here  I  am 
lost.  Sire,  see  by  what  dangers  you  are  surrounded.  Stay,  let  me 
conceal  myself  somewhere.  Here,  this  will  do — under  the  table,  the  table- 
cloth almost  touches  the  ground ' ' 

"No,  not  there,"  shrieked  Lotty,  seizing  him  by  the  coat-tails; 
"  there's  a  dog  underneath — in  the  chimney." 

Seuor  Fandango  made  but  one  bound  towards  the  chimney,  buttressed 
himself  with  knees  and  hands  against  the  sooty  walls,  and  disappeared  up 
the  flue.  "  Send  him  away  quickly,"  he  groaned  in  terror ;  "  for  I  shan't 
be  able  to  hold  on  here  long." 

The  new  comer  was  the  Admiral  de  los  Eeser-Stopper.  He  had  no 
ladder,  but  only  a  rope,  which  he  fastened  to  the  railing,  and  by  which  he 
swarmed  up  hand  over  hand.  "  Hush,  sire  !  "  were  his  first  words.  "  The 
others  think  I  am  in  bed  ;  they  must  know  nothing  of  this.  You're 
surrounded  by  enemies  ;  but  I'm  a  plain-spoken  man,  and  I've  come  to 
give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  In  a  few  days  you'll  have  the  crown  on  your 
head ;  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  make  me  Prime  Minister " 
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It  was  unfortunate  Ethat  Senor  Fandango  should  have  chosen  the 
chimney  for  his  refuge  :  for  the  flue  being  narrow  and  straight,  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  purchase  there,  and  so  selected  this  moment  for  letting 
go  his  hold,  and  rolling  with  a  mighty  noise,  all  black,  scared,  and  crest- 
fallen, on  to  the  hearthrug.  His  descent  was  so  sudden  that  the  Admiral 
gave  a  formidable  jump  and  reeled  against  the  table,  causing  it  to  lurch 
under  his  weight,  to  totter,  finally  to  fall  with  an  unearthly  crash  of 
broken  plate,  and  reveal  underneath  the  figure  of  Don  Juan  Grimfez  in 
all  his  glory. 

The  three  noble  colleagues  stood  face  to  face. 

Tableau. 

• 

VI. 

I  have  no  cause  to  explain  further  why  it  was  that  Lotty  and  I  crossed 
the  frontier  early  the  next  morning,  and  why  I  have  since  determinedly 
set  my  face  against  having  any  relations  whatever  with  Tobago.  How 
the  Provisional  Government  settled  matters  between  them  after  my  depar- 
ture I  care  not  to  inquire ;  but  it  is  presumable  they  abused  me  and 
made  it  up,  for  I  perceive  they  have  lately  addressed  themselves  to 
another  of  my  Teuton  cousins, — a  friend  of  Quickmarch's, — thereby 
involving  themselves  in  complications,  and  once  more  affording  my 
ally,  the  Emperor  of  the  Gauls,  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  ideas 
as  to  neutrality.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  they  have  not  yet  got  a 
sovereign.  On  taking  up  a  Tobagian  gazette  this  very  day,  I  found  still 
figuring  there  the  familiar  advertisement  which  has  headed  the  second 
column  of  the  first  page  for  the  last  twenty  months — advertisement  be- 
ginning :  WANTED,  A  KING. 

Lotty  says  she  wishes  my  successor  joy. 


THE 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  AM  A  SUBJECT  OP  CONTENTION. 


0 


NE  midnight  of  a  winter  month  the 
sleepers  in  Riversley  Grange  were, 
awakened  by  a  ringing  of  the  outer 
bell  and  blows  upon  the  great  hall- 
doors.  Squire  Beltham  was  master 
there :  the  other  members  of  the 
household  were,  his  daughter,  Doro- 
thy Beltham;  a  married  daughter, 
Mrs.  Richmond ;  Benjamin  Sewis, 
an  old  half-caste  butler ;  various 
domestic  servants  ;  and  a  little  boy, 
christened  Harry  Lepel  Richmond, 
the  squire's  grandson.  Riversley 
Grange  lay  in  a  rich  watered  hollow 
of  the  Hampshire  heath-country ;  a 
lonely  circle  of  enclosed  brook  and 
pasture,  within  view  of  some  of  its 
dependent  farms,  but  out  of  hail 
of  them,  or  any  dwelling  except  the 
stables  and  the  head-gardener's  cottage.  Traditions  of  audacious 
highwaymen,  together  with  the  gloomy  surrounding  fir-scenery,  kept 
it  alive  to  fears  of  solitude  and  the  night ;  and  there  was  that  in  the 
determined  violence  of  the  knocks  and  repeated  bell-peals  which  assured 
all  those  who  had  ever  listened  in  the  servants'  hall  to  prognostications 
of  a  possible  night  attack,  that  the  robbers  had  come  at  last  most 
VOL.  xxii. — NO.  129.  13. 
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awfully.  A  crowd  of  maids  gathered  along  the  upper  corridor  of  the  main 
body  of  the  building :  two  or  three  footmen  hung  lower  down,  bold  in 
attitude.  Suddenly  the  noise  ended,  and  soon  after  the  voice  of  old 
Sewis  commanded  them  to  scatter  away  to  their  beds ;  whereupon  the 
footmen  took  agile  leaps  to  the  post  of  danger,  while  the  women,  in  whose 
bosoms  intense  curiosity  now  supplanted  terror,  proceeded  to  a  vacant 
room  overlooking  the  front  entrance,  and  spied  from  the  window. 

Meanwhile  Sewis  stood  by  his  master's  bedside.  The  squire  was  a 
hunter  of  the  old  sort :  a  hard  rider,  deep  drinker,  and  heavy  slumberer. 
Before  venturing  to  shake  his  arm  Sewis  struck  a  light  and  flashed  it  over 
the  squire's  eyelids  to  make  the  task  of  rousing  him  easier.  At  the  first 
touch  the  squire  sprang  up,  swearing  by  his  Lord  Harry  he  had  just 
dreamed  of  fire,  and  muttering  of  buckets. 

"  Sewis !  you're  the  man,  are  you :  where  has  it  broken  out  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  no  fire,"  said  Sewis;  "you  be  cool,  sir." 

"  Cool,  sir !  confound  it,  Sewis,  haven't  I  heard  a  whole  town  of 
steeples  at  work  ?  I  don't  sleep  so  thick  but  I  can  hear,  you  dog  ! 
Fellow  comes  here,  gives  me  a  start,  tells  me  to  be  cool ;  what  the  deuce ! 
nobody  hurt,  then  ?  all  right !  " 

The  squire  had  fallen  back  on  his  pillow  and  was  relapsing  to  sleep. 

Sewis  spoke  impressively:  "There's  a  gentleman  downstairs;  a 
gentleman  downstairs,  sir.  He  has  come  rather  late." 

"  Gentleman  downstairs  come  rather  late."  The  squire  recapitulated 
the  intelligence  to  possess  it  thoroughly.  "  Bather  late,  eh  ?  Oh ! 
Shove  him  into  a  bed,  and  give  him  hot  brandy  and  water,  and  be  hanged 
to  him !  " 

Sewis  had  the  office  of  tempering  a  severely  distasteful  announcement 
to  the  squire. 

He  resumed :  "  The  gentleman  doesn't  talk  of  staying.  That  is  not 
his  business.  It's  rather  late  for  him  to  arrive." 

"  Bather  late  !  "  roared  the  squire.     "  Why,  what's  it  o'clock  ?  " 

Beaching  a  hand  to  the  watch  over  his  head,  he  caught  sight  of  the 
unearthly  hour.  "  A  quarter  to  two  ?  Gentleman  downstairs  ?  Can't 
be  that  infernal  apothecary  who  broke  's  engagement  to  dine  with  me  last 
night  ?  By  George,  if  it  is  I'll  souse  him ;  I'll  drench  him  from  head  to 
heel  as  though  the  rascal  'd  been  drawn  through  the  duck-pond.  Two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ?  Why,  the  man's  drunk.  Tell  him  I'm  a 
magistrate,  and  I'll  commit  him,  deuce  take  him  ;  give  him  fourteen  days 
for  a  sot ;  another  fourteen  for  impudence.  I've  given  a  month  'fore  now. 
Comes  to  me,  a  justice  of  the  peace! — man's  mad !  Tell  him  he's  in 
peril  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  And  doesn't  talk  of  staying  ?  Lift  him  out  o'  the 
house  on  the  top  o'  your  boot,  Sewis,  and  say  it's  mine  ;  you've  my  leave." 

Sewis  withdrew  a  step  from  the  bedside.  At  a  safe  distance  he  fronted 
his  master  steadily;  almost  admonishingly.  "  It's  Mr.  Bichmond,  sir," 
he  said. 

"  Mr.  .  .  ."     The  squire  checked  his  breath.     That  was   a  name 
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never  uttered  at  the  Grange.     "  The  scoundrel  ?  "  he  inquired  harshly, 
half  in  the  tone  of  one  assuring  himself,  and  his  rigid  dropped  jaw  shut. 

The  fact  had  to  be  denied  or  affirmed  instantly,  and  Sewis  was  silent. 

Grasping  his  bedclothes  in  a  lump,  the  squire  cried:  "Downstairs? 
downstairs,  Sewis  ?  You've  admitted  him  into  my  house  !  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  You  have  !  " 

"He  is  not  in  the  house,  sir." 

"  You  have  !     How  did  you  speak  to  him,  then  ?  " 

"  Out  of  my  window,  sir." 

"  What  place  here  is  the  scoundrel  soiling  now  ?  " 

"  He  is  on  the  doorstep  outside  the  house." 

"  Outside,  is  he  ?  and  the  door's  locked  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Let  him  rot  there  !  " 

By  this  time  the  midnight  visitor's  patience  had  become  exhausted.  A 
renewal  of  his  clamour  for  immediate  attention  fell  on  the  squire's  ear, 
amazing  him  to  stupefaction  at  such  challenging  insolence. 

"  Hand  me  my  breeches,"  he  called  to  Sewis;  "I  can't  think  brisk 
out  of  my  breeches." 

Sewis  held  the  garment  ready.  The  squire  jumped  from  the  bed, 
fuming  speechlessly,  chafing  at  gaiters  and  braces,  cravat  and  coat,  and 
allowed  his  buttons  to  be  fitted  neatly  on  his  calves ;  the  hammering  at 
the  hall-door  and  plucking  at  the  bell  going  on  without  intermission.  He 
wore  the  aspect  of  one  who  assumes  a  forced  composure  under  the  inflic- 
tion of  outrages  on  his  character  in  a  court  of  law,  where  he  must  of 
necessity  listen  and  lock  his  boiling  replies  within  his  indignant  bosom. 

"Now,  Sewis,  now  my  horsewhip,"  he  remarked,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
simple  adjunct  of  his  equipment. 

"  Your  hat,  sir  ?  " 

"  My  horsewhip,  I  said." 

"  Your  hat  is  in  the  hall,"  Sewis  observed  gravely. 

"  I  asked  you  for  my  horsewhip." 

"  That  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere,"  said  Sewis. 

The  squire  was  diverted  from  his  objurgations  against  this  piece  of 
servitorial  defiance  by  his  daughter  Dorothy's  timid  appeal  for  permission 
to  come  in.  Sewis  left  the  room.  Presently  the  squire  descended,  fully 
clad,  and  breathing  sharply  from  his  nostrils.  Servants  were  warned  off 
out  of  hearing ;  none  but  Sewis  stood  by. 

The  squire  himself  unbolted  the  door,  and  threw  it  open  to  the  limit 
of  the  chain. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  he  demanded. 

A  response  followed  promptly  from  outside  :  "  I  take  you  to  be  Mr. 
Harry  Lepel  Beltham.  Correct  me  if  I  err.  Accept  my  apologies  for 
disturbing  you  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  I  pray." 

"Your  name?" 

13—2 
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"Is  plain  Augustus  Fitz- George  Hoy  Kichmond  at  this  moment, 
Mr.  Beltham.  You  will  recognize  me  better  by  opening  your  door 
entirely :  voices  are  deceptive.  You  were  born  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Beltham, 
and  will  not  reduce  me  to  request  you  to  behave  like  one.  I  am  now  in 
the  position,  as  it  were,  of  addressing  a  badger  in  his  den.  It  is  on  both 
sides  unsatisfactory.  It  reflects  egregious  discredit  upon  you,  the  house- 
holder." 

The  squire  hastily  bade  Sewis  see  that  the  passages  to  the  sleeping 
apartments  were  barred,  and  flung  the  great  chain  loose.  He  was  acting 
under  strong  control  of  his  temper. 

It  was  a  quiet  grey  night,  and  as  the  doors  flew  open,  a  largely-built 
man,  dressed  in  a  high-collared  great-coat  and  fashionable  hat  of  the  time, 
stood  clearly  defined  to  view.  He  carried  a  light  cane,  with  the  point  of 
its  silver  handle  against  his  under  lip.  There  was  nothing  formidable  in 
his  appearance,  and  his  manner  was  affectedly  affable.  He  lifted  his  hat 
as  soon  as  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  squire,  disclosing  a 
partially  bald  head,  though  his  whiskering  was  luxuriant,  and  a  robust 
condition  of  manhood  was  indicated  by  his  erect  attitude  and  the  immense 
swell  of  his  furred  great-coat  at  the  chest.  His  features  were  exceedingly 
frank  and  cheerful.  From  his  superior  height,  he  was  enabled  to  look 
down  quite  royally  on  the  man  whose  repose  he  had  disturbed. 

The  following  conversation  passed  between  them. 

"You  now  behold  who  it  is,  Mr.  Beltham,  that  acknowledges  to  the 
misfortune  of  arousing  you  at  an  unseemly  hour — unbetimes,  as  our 
gossips  in  mother  Saxon  might  say — and  with  profound  regret,  sir, 
though  my  habit  is  to  take  it  lightly." 

"  Have  you  any  accomplices  lurking  about  here  ?" 

"  I  am  alone." 

"  What's  your  business  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  business." 

"  You  have  no  business  to  be  here,  no.  I  ask  you  what's  the  object 
of  your  visit  ?  " 

"  Permit  me  first  to  speak  of  the  cause  of  my  protracted  arrival,  sir. 
The  ridicule  of  casting  it  on  the  post-boys  will  strike  you,  Mr.  Beltham, 
as  it  does  me.  Nevertheless,  I  must  do  it ;  I  have  no  resource.  Owing 
to  a  rascal  of  the  genus,  incontinent  in  liquor,  I  have  this  night  walked 
seven  miles  from  Ewling.  My  complaint  against  him  is  not  on  my  own 
account." 

"  What  brought  you  here  at  all  ?  " 

"  Can  you  ask  me  ?  " 

"  I  ask  you  what  brought  you  to  my  house  at  all  ?  " 

"  True,  I  might  have  slept  at  Ewling." 

"  Why  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  For  the  reason,  Mr.  Beltham,  which  brought  me  here  originally.  I 
could  not  wait — not  a  single  minute.  So  far  advanced  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  would  not  be  retarded,  and  I  came  on.  I  crave  your  excuses  for 
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the  hour  of  my  arrival.  The  grounds  for  my  coming  at  all  you  will  very 
well  understand,  and  you  will  applaud  me  when  I  declare  to  you  that  I 
come  to  her  penitent ;  to  exculpate  myself,  certainly,  but  despising  self- 
justification.  I  love  my  wife,  Mr.  Beltham.  Yes ;  hear  me  out,  sir.  I 
can  point  to  my  unhappy  star,  and  say,  blame  that  more  than  me.  That 
star  of  my  birth  and  most  disastrous  fortunes  should  plead  on  my  behalf 
to  you  ;  to  my  wife  at  least  it  will." 

"  You've  come  to  see  my  daughter  Marian,  have  you  ?  " 

"  My  wife,  sir." 

"  You  don't  cross  my  threshold  while  I  live." 

"  You  compel  her  to  come  out  to  me  ?  " 

"  She  stays  where  she  is,  poor  wretch,  till  the  grave  takes  her.  You've 
done  your  worst ;  be  off." 

"  Mr.  Beltham,  I  am  not  to  be  restrained  from  the  sight  of  my  wife." 

"  Scamp !  " 

"  By  no  scurrilous  epithets  from  a  man  I  am  bound  to  respect  will  I 
be  deterred  or  exasperated." 

"  Damned  scamp,  I  say  !  "  The  squire  having  exploded  his  wrath 
gave  it  free  way.  "  I've  stopped  my  tongue  all  this  while  before  a 
scoundrel  'd  corkscrew  the  best-bottled  temper  right  or  left,  go  where  you 
will  one  end  o'  the  world  to  the  other,  by  God  !  And  here's  a  scoundrel 
stinks  of  villany,  and  I've  proclaimed  him  'ware  my  gates  as  a  common 
trespasser,  and  deserves  hanging  if  ever  rook  did  nailed  hard  and  fast  to 
my  barn  doors  !  comes  here  for  my  daughter,  when  he  got  her  by  stealing 
her,  scenting  his  carcase,  and  talking  'bout  his  birth,  singing  what  not 
sort  o'  foreign  mewin'  stuff,  and  she  found  him  out  a  liar  and  a  beast,  by 
God  !  And  she  turned  home.  My  doors  are  open  to  my  flesh  and  blood. 
And  here  she  halts,  I  say,  'gainst  the  law,  if  the  law's  against  me.  She's 
crazed  :  you've  made  her  mad ;  she  knows  none  of  us,  not  even  her  boy. 
Be  off ;  you've  done  your  worst ;  the  light's  gone  clean  out  in  her  ;  and 
hear  me,  you  Richmond,  or  Roy,  or  whatever  you  call  yourself,  I  tell  you 
I  thank  the  Lord  she  has  lost  her  senses.  See  her  or  not,  you've  no  hold 
on  her,  and  see  her  you  shan't  while  I  go  by  the  name  of  a  man." 

Mr.  Richmond  succeeded  in  preserving  an  air  of  serious  deliberation 
under  the  torrent  of  this  tremendous  outburst,  which  was  marked  by 
scarce  a  pause  in  the  delivery. 

He  said,  "  My  wife  deranged  !  I  might  presume  it  too  truly  an 
inherited  disease.  Do  you  trifle  with  me,  sir  ?  Her  reason  unseated  ! 
and  can  you  pretend  to  the  right  of  dividing  us  ?  If  this  be  as  you  say — 
Oh  !  ten  thousand  times  stronger  my  claim,  my  absolute  claim,  to  cherish 
her.  Make  way  for  me,  Mr.  Beltham.  I  solicit  humbly  the  holiest 
privilege  sorrow  can  crave  of  humanity.  My  wife  !  my  wife  !  Make  way 
for  me,  sir." 

His  figure  was  bent  to  advance.  The  squire  shouted  an  order  tc 
Sewis  to  run  round  to  the  stables  and  slip  the  dogs  loose. 

"  Is  it  your  final  decision  ?  "  Mr.  Richmond  asked. 
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"  Damn  your  fine  words  !  Yes,  it  is.  I  keep  my  flock  clear  of  a  foul 
sheep." 

"Mr.  Beltham,  I  implore  you,  be  merciful.  I  submit  to  any  condi- 
tions :  only  let  me  see  her.  I  will  walk  the  park  till  morning,  but  say 
that  an  interview  shall  be  granted  in  the  morning.  Frankly,  sir,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  employ  force  :  I  throw  myself  utterly  on  your  mercy.  I 
love  the  woman ;  I  have  much  to  repent  of.  I  see  her,  and  I  go  ;  but 
once  I  must  see  her.  So  far  I  also  speak  positively." 

"  Speak  as  positively  as  you  like,"  said  the  squire. 

"  By  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  man,  Marian  Richmond  is 
mine  to  support  and  comfort,  and  none  can  hinder  me,  Mr.  Beltham ; 
none,  if  I  resolve  to  take  her  to  myself." 

"  Can't  they  !  "  said  the  squire. 

"  A  curse  be  on  him,  heaven's  lightnings  descend  on  him,  who  keeps 
husband  from  wife  in  calamity  !  " 

The  squire  whistled  for  his  dogs. 

As  if  wounded  to  the  quick  by  this  cold-blooded  action,  Mr.  Bichmond 
stood  to  his  fullest  height. 

"  Nor,  sir,  on  my  application  during  to-morrow's  daylight  shall  I  see 
her  ?  " 

"  Nor,  sir,  on  your  application  " — the  squire  drawled  in  uncontrollable 
mimicking  contempt  of  the  other's  florid  forms  of  speech,  ending  in  his 
own  style, — "  no,  you  won't." 

"  You  claim  a  paternal  right  to  refuse  me  :  my  wife  is  your  child. 
Good.  I  wish  to  see  my  son." 

On  that  point  the  squire  was  equally  decided.  "  You  can't.  He's 
asleep." 

"I  insist." 

"  Nonsense ;  I  tell  you  he's  abed  and  asleep." 

"I  repeat,  I  insist." 

"  When  the  boy's  fast  asleep,  man  !  " 

"  The  boy  is  my  flesh  and  blood.  You  have  spoken  for  your  daughter 
— I  speak  for  my  son.  I  will  see  him,  though  I  have  to  batter  at  your 
doors  till  sunrise." 

Some  minutes  later  the  boy  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  by  his  aunt 
Dorothy,  who  dressed  him  by  the  dark  window-light,  crying  bitterly, 
while  she  said,  "  Hush,  hush  !  "  and  fastened  on  his  small  garments 
between  tender  huggings  of  his  body  and  kissings  of  his  cheeks.  He  was 
told  that  he  had  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  A  gentleman  wanted  to  see 
him ;  nothing  more.  Whether  the  gentleman  was  a  good  gentleman,  and 
not  a  robber,  he  could  not  learn  ;  but  his  aunt  Dorothy,  having  wrapped 
him  warm  in  shawl  and  comforter,  and  tremblingly  tied  his  hat-strings 
under  his  chin,  assured  him,  with  convulsive  caresses,  that  it  would  soon 
be  over,  and  he  would  soon  be  lying  again  snug  and  happy  in  his  dear 
little  bed.  She  handed  him  to  Sewis  on  the  stairs,  keeping  his  fingers 
for  an  instant  to  kiss  them  ;  after  which,  old  Sewis,  the  lord  of  the  pantry, 
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where  all  sweet  things  were  stored,  deposited  him  on  the  floor  of  the  hall, 
and  he  found  himself  facing  the  man  of  the  night.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  stranger  was  of  enormous  size,  like  the  giants  of  fairy  books  ; 
for  as  he  stood  a  little  out  of  the  doorway  there  was  a  peep  of  night  sky 
and  trees  behind  him,  and  the  trees  looked  very  much  smaller,  and  hardly 
any  sky  was  to  be  seen  except  over  his  shoulders. 

The  squire  seized  one  of  the  boy's  hands  to  present  him  and  retain 
him  at  the  same  time  :  but  the  stranger  plucked  him  from  his  grand- 
father's hold,  and  swinging  him  high,  exclaimed,  "  Here  he  is !  This 
is  Harry  Richmond.  He  has  grown  a  grenadier." 

"  Kiss  the  little  chap  and  back  to  bed  with  him,"  growled  the  squire. 

The  boy  was  heartily  kissed  and  asked  if  he  had  forgotten  his  papa. 
He  replied  that  he  had  no  papa  :  he  had  a  mamma  and  a  grandpapa. 
The  stranger  gave  a  deep  groan. 

"  You  see  what  you  have  done ;  you  have  cut  me  off  from  my  own," 
he  said  terribly  to  the  squire ;  but  tried  immediately  to  soothe  the  urchin 
with  nursery  talk  and  the  pats  on  the  shoulder  which  encourage  a  little 
boy  to  grow  fast  and  tall.  "  Four  years  of  separation,"  he  resumed, 
"  and  my  son  taught  to  think  that  he  has  no  father.  By  heavens  !  it  is 
infamous,  it  is  a  curst  piece  of  inhumanity.  Mr.  Beltham,  if  I  do  not 
see  my  wife,  I  carry  off  my  son." 

"  You  may  ask  till  you're  hoarse,  you  shall  never  see  her  in  this 
house  while  I  am  here  to  command,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Very  well ;  then  Harry  Richmond  changes  homes.  I  take  him.  The 
affair  is  concluded." 

"  You  take  him  from  his  mother  ?  "  the  squire  sang  out. 

"  You  swear  to  me  she  has  lost  her  wits  ;  she  cannot  suffer.  I  can. 
I  shall  not  expect  from  you,  Mr.  Beltham,  the  minutest  particle  of  com- 
prehension of  a  father's  feelings.  You  are  earthy ;  you  are  an  animal." 

The  squire  saw  that  he  was  about  to  lift  the  boy,  and  said,  "  Stop, 
never  mind  that.  Stop,  look  at  the  case.  You  can  call  again  to-morrow, 
and  you  can  see  me  and  talk  it  over." 

"  Shall  I  see  my  wife  ?  " 

"  No,  you  shan't." 

"  You  remain  faithful  to  your  word,  sir,  do  you  ?  " 

"I  do." 

"  Then  I  do  similarly." 

"  What !  Stop  !  Not  to  take  a  child  like  that  out  of  a  comfortable 
house  at  night  in  winter,  man  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  night  is  temperate  and  warm  ;  he  shall  not  remain  in  a 
house  where  his  father  is  dishonoured." 

"  Stop  !  not  a  bit  of  it,"  cried  the  squire.  "  No  one  speaks  of  you. 
I  give  you  my  word,  you're  never  mentioned  by  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  house." 

"  Silence  concerning  a  father  insinuates  dishonour,  Mr.  Beltham." 

"  Damn  your  fine  speeches,  and  keep  your  blackguardly  hands  off  that 
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boy,"  the  squire  thundered.  "  Mind,  if  you  take  him,  he  goes  for  good'. 
He  doesn't  get  a  penny  from  me  if  you  have  the  bringing  of  him  up. 
You've  done  for  him,  if  you  decide  that  way.  He  may  stand  here  a 
beggar  in  a  stolen  coat  like  you,  and  I  won't  own  him.  Here,  Harry, 
come  to  me  ;  come  to  your  grandad." 

Mr.  Richmond  caught  the  boy  just  when  he  was  turning  to  run. 

"  That  gentleman,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  squire,  "  is  your  grand- 
papa. I  am  your  papa.  You  must  learn  at  any  cost  to  know  and  love 
your  papa.  If  I  call  for  you  to-morrow  or  next  day  they  will  have  played 
tricks  with  Harry  Richmond,  and  hid  him.  Mr.  Beltham,  I  request 
you,  for  the  final  time,  to  accord  me  your  promise — observe,  I  accept  your 
promise — that  I  shall,  at  my  demand,  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  obtain 
an  intervie w  with  my  wife." 

The  squire  coughed  out  an  emphatic  "  Never  !  "  and  fortified  it  with 
an  oath  as  he  repeated  it  upon  a  fuller  breath. 

"  Sir,  I  will  condescend  to  entreat  you  to  grant  this  permission," 
said  Mr.  Richmond,  urgently. 

"  No,  never;  I  won't !  "  rejoined  the  squire,  red  in  the  face  from  a 
fit  of  angry  coughing.  "I  won't;  but  stop,  put  down  that  boy;  listen 
to  me,  you  Richmond  !  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll — if  you'll  swear 
on  a  Bible,  like  a  cadger  before  a  bench  of  magistrates,  you'll  never  show 
your  face  within  a  circuit  o'  ten  miles  hereabouts,  and  won't  trouble  the 
boy  if  you  meet  him,  or  my  daughter,  or  me,  or  any  one  of  us — harkye, 
I'll  do  this  :  let  go  the  boy,  and  I'll  give  ye  five  hundred — I'll  give  ye  a 
cheque  on  my  banker  for  a  thousand  pounds  ;  and,  hark  me  out,  you  do 
this,  you  swear,  as  I  said,  on  the  servants'  Bible,  in  the  presence  of  my 
butler  and  me,  '  Strike  you  dead  as  Ananias  and  t'other  one  if  you  don't 
keep  to  it,'  do  that  now,  here,  on  the  spot,  and  I'll  engage  to  see  you  paid 
fifty  pounds  a  year  into  the  bargain.  Stop  !  and  I'll  pay  your  debts  under 
two  or  three  hundred.  For  God's  sake,  let  go  the  boy  !  You  shall  have 
fifty  guineas  on  account  this  minute.  Let  go  the  boy !  And  your  son — 
there,  I  call  him  your  son — your  son,  Harry  Richmond,  shall  inherit  from 
me  ;  he  shall  have  Riversley  and  the  best  part  of  my  property,  if  not 
every  bit  of  it.  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  Will  you  swear  ?  Don't,  and  the 
boy's  a  beggar,  he's  a  stranger  here  as  much  as  you.  Take  him,  and  by 
the  Lord,  you  ruin  him.  There  now,  never  mind,  stay,  down  with  him. 
He's  got  a  cold  already ;  ought  to  be  in  his  bed ;  let  the  boy  down  !  " 

"You  offer  me  money,"  Mr.  Richmond  answered.  "  That  is  one  of 
the  indignities  belonging  to  a  connection  with  a  man  like  you.  You 
would  have  me  sell  my  son.  To  see  my  afflicted  wife  I  would  forfeit  my 
heart's  yearnings  for  my  son  ;  your  money,  sir,  I  toss  to  the  winds  ;  and 
I  am  under  the  necessity  of  informing  you  that  I  despise  and  loathe  you. 
I  shrink  from  the  thought  of  exposing  my  son  to  your  besotted,  selfish 
example.  The  boy  is  mine  ;  I  have  him,  and  he  shall  traverse  the 
wilderness  with  me.  By  heaven !  his  destiny  is  brilliant.  He  shall  be 
hailed  for  what  he  is,  the  rightful  claimant  of  a  place  among  the  proudest 
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in  the  land  ;  and  mark  me,  Mr.  Beltham,  obstinate,  sensual  old  man 
that  you  are  !  I  take  the  boy,  and  I  consecrate  my  life  to  the  duty  of 
establishing  him  in  his  proper  rank  and  station,  and  there,  if  you  live  and 
I  live,  you  shall  behold  him  and  bow  your  grovelling  pig's  head  to  the 
earth,  and  bemoan  the  day,  by  heaven !  when  you, — a  common  country 
squire,  a  man  of  no  origin,  a  creature  with  whose  blood  we  have  mixed 
ours — and  he  is  stone-blind  to  the  honour  conferred  on  him — when  you  in 
your  besotted  stupidity  threatened  to  disinherit  Harry  Richmond." 

The  door  slammed  violently  on  such  further  speech  as  he  had  in  him 
to  utter.  He  seemed  at  first  astonished ;  but  finding  the  terrified  boy 
about  to  sob,  he  drew  a  pretty  box  from  one  of  his  pockets  and  thrust  a 
delicious  sweetmeat  between  the  whimpering  lips.  Then,  after  some 
moments  of  irresolution,  during  which  he  struck  his  chest  soundingly  and 
gazed  down,  talked  alternately  to  himself  and  the  boy,  and  cast  his  eyes 
along  the  windows  of  the  house,  he  at  last  dropped  on  one  knee  and 
swaddled  the  boy  in  the  folds  of  the  shawl.  Raising  him  in  a  business- 
like way,  he  settled  him  on  an  arm  and  stepped  briskly  across  gravel- 
walk  and  lawn,  like  a  horse  to  whose  neck  a  smart  touch  of  the  whip  has 
been  applied. 

The  soft  mild  night  had  a  moon  behind  it  somewhere ;  and  here  and 
there  a  light-blue  space  of  sky  showed  small  rayless  stars  ;  the  breeze 
smelt  fresh  of  roots  and  heath.  It  was  more  a  May-night  than  one  of 
February.  So  strange  an  aspect  had  all  these  quiet  hill-lines  and  larch 
and  fir-tree  tops  in  the  half-dark  stillness,  that  the  boy's  terrors  were 
overlaid  and  almost  subdued  by  his  wonderment ;  he  had  never  before  been 
out  in  the  night,  and  he  must  have  feared  to  cry  in  it,  for  his  sobs  were  not 
loud.  On  a  rise  of  the  park-road  where  a  fir-plantation  began,  he  heard 
his  name  called  faintly  from  the  house  by  a  woman's  voice  that  he  knew 
to  be  his  aunt  Dorothy's.  It  came  after  him  only  once  :  "  Harry  Rich- 
mond ;  "  but  he  was  soon  out  of  hearing,  beyond  the  park,  among  the 
hollows  that  run  dipping  for  miles  beside  the  great  high-road  towards 
London.  Sometimes  his  father  whistled  to  him,  or  held  him  high  and 
nodded  a  salutation  to  him,  as  though  they  had  just  discovered  one 
another ;  and  his  perpetual  accessibility  to  the  influences  of  spicy  sugar- 
plums, notwithstanding  his  grief,  caused  his  father  to  prognosticate  hope- 
fully of  his  future  wisdom.  So,  when  obedient  to  command  he  had  given 
his  father  a  kiss,  the  boy  fell  asleep  on  his  shoulder,  ceasing  to  know 
that  he  was  a  wandering  infant :  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  he  dreamed 
he  was  in  a  ship  of  cinnamon-wood  upon  a  sea  that  rolled  mightily,  but 
smooth  immense  broad  waves,  and  tore  thing  from  thing  without  a  sound 
or  a  hurt. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
AN  ADVENTURE  ON  MY  OWN  ACCOUNT. 

THAT  night  stands  up  without  any  clear  traces  about  it  or  near  it,  like 
the  brazen  castle  of  romance  round  which  the  sea-tide  flows.  My 
father  must  have  borne  me  miles  along  the  road  ;  he  must  have  procured 
food  for  me ;  I  have  an  idea  of  feeling  a  damp  forehead  and  drinking  new 
milk,  and  by-and-by  hearing  a  roar  of  voices  or  vehicles,  and  seeing  a 
dog  that  went  alone  through  crowded  streets  without  a  master,  doing 
as  he  pleased,  and  stopping  every  other  dog  he  met.  He  took  his 
turning,  and  my  father  and  I  took  ours.  We  were  in  a  house  that,  to  my 
senses,  had  the  smell  of  dark  corners,  in  a  street  where  all  the  house-doors 
were  painted  black,  and  shut  with  a  bang.  Italian  organ-men  and  milk- 
men paraded  the  street  regularly,  and  made  it  sound  hollow  to  their 
music.  Milk,  and  no  cows  anywhere ;  numbers  of  people,  and  no 
acquaintances  among  them  : — my  thoughts  were  occupied  by  the  singu- 
larity of  such  things. 

My  father  could  soon  make  me  forget  that  I  was  transplanted ;  he 
could  act  dog,  tame  rabbit,  fox,  pony,  and  a  whole  nursery  collection 
alive,  but  he  was  sometimes  absent  for  days,  and  I  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  those  who  were  unable  to  captivate  my  imagina- 
tion as  he  had  done.  When  he  was  at  home  I  rode  him  all  round  the 
room  and  upstairs  to  bed,  I  lashed  him  with  a  whip  till  he  frightened  me, 
so  real  was  his  barking  ;  if  I  said  "  Menagerie  "  he  became  a  caravan  of 
wild  beasts ;  I  undid  a  button  of  his  waistcoat,  and  it  was  a  lion  that  made 
a  spring,  roaring  at  me ;  I  pulled  his  coat-tails  and  off  I  went  tugging  at 
an  old  bear  that  swung  a  hind  leg  as  he  turned  in  the  queerest  way,  and 
then  sat  up  and  beating  his  breast  sent  out  a  mew-moan.  Our  room  was 
richer  to  me  than  all  the  Grange  while  these  performances  were  going 
forward.  His  monkey  was  almost  as  wonderful  as  his  bear,  only  he  was 
too  big  for  it,  and  was  obliged  to  aim  at  reality  in  his  representation  of 
this  animal  by  means  of  a  number  of  breakages ;  a  defect  that  brought 
our  landlady  on  the  scene.  The  enchantment  of  my  father's  companion- 
ship caused  me  to  suffer  proportionately  in  his  absence.  During 
that  period  of  solitude,  my  nursemaid  had  to  order  me  to  play,  and 
I  would  stumble  about  and  squat  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  struck 
suddenly  by  the  marvel  of  the  difference  between  my  present  and  my 
other  home.  My  father  entered  into  arrangements  with  a  Punch  and 
Judy  man  for  him  to  pay  me  regular  morning  visits  opposite  our  window ; 
yet  here  again  his  genius  defeated  his  kind  intentions  ;  for  happening  once 
to  stand  by  my  side  during  the  progress  of  the  show,  he  made  it  so  vivid 
to  me  by  what  he  said  and  did,  that  I  saw  no  fun  in  it  without  him  :  I 
used  to  dread  the  heralding  crow  of  Punch  if  he  was  away,  and  cared  no 
longer  for  wooden  heads  being  knocked  ever  so  hard.  On  Sundays  we 
walked  to  the  cathedral,  and  this  was  a  day  with  a  delight  of  its  own  for 
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me.  He  was  never  away  on  the  Sunday.  Both  of  us  attired  in  our  best, 
we  walked  along  the  streets  hand  in  hand ;  my  father  led  me  before  the 
cathedral  monuments,  talking  in  a  low  tone  of  British  victories,  and  com- 
mending the  heroes  to  my  undivided  attention.  I  understood  very  early 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  imitate  them.  While  we  remained  in  the  cathedral 
he  talked  of  glory  and  Old  England,  and  dropped  his  voice  in  the  middle 
of  a  murmured  chaunt  to  introduce  Nelson's  name  or  some  other  great 
man's  :  and  this  recurred  regularly.  "  What  are  we  for  now  ?  "  he  would 
ask  me  as  we  left  our  house.  I  had  to  decide  whether  we  took  a 
hero  or  an  author,  which  I  soon  learnt  to  do  with  capricious  resolution. 
We  were  one  Sunday  for  Shakspeare ;  another  for  Nelson  or  Pitt. 
"Nelson,  papa,"  was  my  most  frequent  rejoinder,  and  he  never  dissented, 
but  turned  his  steps  towards  Nelson's  cathedral  dome,  and  uncovered  his 
head  there,  and  said  :  "  Nelson,  then,  to-day;  "  and  we  went  straight  to 
his  monument  to  perform  the  act  of  homage.  I  chose  Nelson  in  pre- 
ference to  the  others  because,  towards  bed-time  in  the  evening,  my  father 
told  me  stories  of  our  hero  of  the  day,  and  neither  Pitt  nor  Shakspeare 
lost  an  eye,  or  an  arm,  or  fought  with  a  huge  white  bear  on  the  ice  to 
make  themselves  interesting.  I  named  them  occasionally  out  of  com- 
passion, and  to  please  my  father,  who  said  that  they  ought  to  have  a  turn. 
They  were,  he  told  me,  in  the  habit  of  paying  him  a  visit,  whenever  I  had 
particularly  neglected  them,  to  learn  the  grounds  for  my  disregard  of  their 
claims,  and  they  urged  him  to  intercede  with  me,  and  imparted  many  of 
their  unpublished  adventures,  so  that  I  should  be  tempted  to  give  them  a 
chance  on  the  following  Sunday. 

'Great  Will,'  my  father  called  Shakspeare,  and  'Slender  Billy,' 
Pitt.  The  scene  where  Great  Will  killed  the  deer,  dragging  Falstaff  all 
over  the  park  after  it  by  the  light  of  Bardolph's  nose,  upon  which  they 
put  an  extinguisher  if  they  heard  any  of  the  keepers,  and  so  left  everybody 
groping  about  and  catching  the  wrong  person,  was  the  most  wonderful 
mixture  of  fun  and  tears.  Great  Will  was  extremely  youthful,  but  every- 
body in  the  park  called  him,  '  Father  William  ; '  and  when  he  wanted  to 
know  which  way  the  deer  had  gone,  King  Lear  (or  else  my  memory 
deceives  me)  punned,  and  Lady  Macbeth  waved  a  handkerchief  for  it  to 
be  steeped  in  the  blood  of  the  deer  ;  Shylock  ordered  one  pound  of  the 
carcase ;  Hamlet  (I  cannot  say  why,  but  the  fact  was  impressed  on  me) 
offered  him  a  three-legged  stool ;  and  a  number  of  kings  and  knights  and 
ladies  lit  their  torches  from  Bardolph  ;  and  away  they  flew  distracting  the 
keepers,  and  leaving  Will  and  his  troop  to  the  deer.  That  poor  thing 
died  from  a  different  weapon  at  each  recital,  though  always  with  a  flow  of 
blood  and  a  successful  dash  of  his  antlers  into  Falstaff; — and  to  hear 
Falstaff  bellow  !  But  it  was  mournful  to  hear  how  sorry  Great  Will  was 
over  the  animal  he  had  slain.  He  spoke  like  music.  I  found  it  pathetic 
in  spite  of  my  knowing  that  the  whole  scene  was  lighted  up  by  Bardolph's 
nose.  When  I  was  just  bursting  out  crying — for  the  deer's  tongue  was 
lolling  out  and  quick  pantings  were  at  his  side  ;  he  had  little  ones  at  home 
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— Great  Will  remembered  his  engagement  to  sell  Sliylock  a  pound  of  the 
carcase ;  determined  that  no  Jew  should  eat  of  it,  he  bethought  him  that 
Falstaff  could  well  spare  a  pound,  and  he  said  the  Jew  would  not  see  the 
difference  :  Falstaff  only  got  off  by  hard  running  and  roaring  out  that  he 
knew  his  unclean  life  would  make  him  taste  like  pork  and  thus  let  the 
Jew  into  the  trick. 

My  father  related  all  this  with  such  a  veritable  matter-of-fact  air,  and 
such  liveliness — he  sounded  the  chase  and  its  cries,  and  showed  King 
Lear  tottering,  and  Hamlet  standing  dark,  and  the  vast  substance  of 
Falstaff — that  I  followed  the  incidents  excitedly,  and  really  saw  them, 
which  was  better  than  understanding  them.  I  required  some  help  from 
him  to  see  that  Hamlet's  offer  of  a  three-legged  stool  at  a  feverish 
moment  of  the  chase,  was  laughable.  He  taught  me  what  to  think  of 
it  by  pitching  Great  Will's  voice  high,  and  Hamlet's  very  low.  By 
degrees  I  got  some  unconscious  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  Shak- 
speare.  There  never  was  so  fascinating  a  father  as  mine  for  a  boy 
anything  under  eight  or  ten  years  old.  He  could  guess  on  Saturday 
whether  I  should  name  William  Pitt  on  the  Sunday ;  for,  on  those  occa- 
sions, '  Slender  Billy,'  as  I  hope  I  am  not  irreverent  in  calling  him, 
made  up  for  the  dulness  of  his  high  career  with  a  raspberry-jam  tart,  for 
•which,  my  father  told  me  solemnly,  the  illustrious  Minister  had  in  his  day 
a  passion.  If  I  named  him,  my  father  would  say,  "  W.  P.,  otherwise 
S.  B.,  was  born  in  the  year  so-and-so;  now,"  and  he  went  to  the  cup- 
board, "  in  the  name  of  Politics,  take  this  and  meditate  upon  him." 
The  shops  being  all  shut  on  Sunday,  he  certainly  bought  it,  anticipating 
me  unerringly,  on  the  Saturday,  and,  as  soon  as  the  tart  appeared,  we 
both  shouted.  I  fancy  I  remember  his  repeating  a  couplet, 

Billy  Pitt  took  a  cake  and  a  raspberry  jam, 
When  he  heard  they  had  taken  Seringapatam. 

At  any  rate,  the  rumour  of  his  having  done  so  at  periods  of  strong  excite- 
ment, led  to  the  inexplicable  display  of  foresight  on  my  father's  part.  My 
meditations  upon  Pitt  were,  under  this  influence,  favourable  towards  the 
post  of  a  Prime  Minister,  but  it  was  merely  appetite  that  induced  me  to 
choose  him;  I  never  could  imagine  a  grandeur  in  his  office,  notwith- 
standing my  father's  eloquent  talk  of  ruling  a  realm,  shepherding  a 
people,  hurling  British  thunderbolts.  The  day's  discipline  was,  that  its 
selected  hero  should  reign  the  undisputed  monarch  of  it,  so  when  I  was 
for  Pitt,  I  had  my  tart  as  he  used  to  have  it,  and  no  story,  for  he  had 
none,  and  I  think  my  idea  of  the  ruler  of  a  realm  presented  him  to  me  as 
a  sort  of  shadow  about  a  pastrycook's  shop.  But  I  surprised  people  by 
speaking  of  him.  I  made  remarks  to  our  landlady  which  caused  her  to 
throw  up  her  hands  and  exclaim  that  I  was  astonishing.  She  would 
always  add  a  mysterious  word  or  two  in  the  hearing  of  my  nursemaid  or 
any  friend  of  hers  who  looked  into  my  room  to  see  me.  After  my  father 
had  got  me  forward  with  instructions  on  the  piano,  and  exercises  in  early 
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English  history  and  the  book  of  the  Peerage,  I  became  the  wonder  of  the 
house.  I  was  put  up  on  the  stool  to  play  "  In  my  cottage  near  a  wood," 
or  "  Cherry  ripe,"  and  then,  to  show  the  range  of  my  accomplishments, 
I  was  asked,  "  And  who  married  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Dewlap  ?  "  and 
I  answered,  "  John  Gregg  "VVetherall,  Esquire,  and  disgraced  the  family." 
Then  they  asked  me  how  I  accounted  for  her  behaviour.  "It  was  because 
the  Duke  married  a  dairymaid,"  I  replied,  always  tossing  up  my  chin  at 
that.  My  father  had  concocted  the  questions  and  prepared  me  for  the 
responses,  but  the  effect  was  striking,  both  upon  his  visitors  and  the  land- 
lady's. Gradually  my  ear  grew  accustomed  to  her  invariable  whisper  on 
these  occasions.  "Blood  Kile,"  she  said;  and  her  friends  all  said 
"  No  !  "  like  the  run  of  a  finger  down  a  fiddlestring. 

A  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  called  on  him  one  evening  to  take 
him  out  for  a  walk.  My  father  happened  to  be  playing  with  me  when 
this  gentleman  entered  our  room  :  and  he  jumped  up  from  his  hands  and 
knees,  and  abused  him  for  intruding  on  his  privacy,  but  afterwards  he 
introduced  him.  to  me  as  Shylock's  great-great-great-grandson,  and  said 
that  Shylcck  was  satisfied  with  a  pound,  and  his  descendant  wanted  two 
hundred  pounds,  or  else  all  his  body ;  and  this,  he  said,  came  of  the 
emigration  of  the  family  from  Venice  to  England.  My  father  only  seemed 
angry,  for  he  went  off  with  Shylock's  very  great  grandson  arm-in-arm, 
exclaiming,  "  To  the  Rialto  !  "  When  I  told  Mrs.  Waddy  about  the  visitor, 
she  said,  "  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear!  then  I'm  afraid  your  sweet  papa  won't 
return  very  soon,  my  pretty  pet."  We  waited  a  number  of  days,  until 
Mrs.  Waddy  received  a  letter  from  him.  She  came  full-dressed  into  my 
room,  requesting  me  to  give  her  twenty  kisses  for  papa,  and  I  looked  on 
while  she  arranged  her  blue  bonnet  at  the  glass.  The  bonnet  would  not 
fix  in  its  place.  At  last  she  sank  down  crying  in  a  chair,  and  was  all 
brown  silk,  and  said  that  how  to  appear  before  a  parcel  of  dreadful  men, 
and  perhaps  a  live  duke  into  the  bargain,  was  more  than  she  knew,  and 
more  than  could  be  expected  of  a  lone  widow  woman.  "  Not  for  worlds !  " 
she  answered  my  petition  to  accompany  her.  She  would  not,  she  said, 
have  me  go  to  my  papa  there  for  anything  on  earth ;  my  papa  would 
perish  at  the  sight  of  me  ;  I  was  not  even  to  wish  to  go.  And  then  she 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  the  blessed  child's  poor  papa!"  and  that  people  were 
cruel  to  him,  and  would  never  take  into  account  his  lovely  temper,  and 
that  everybody  was  his  enemy,  when  he  ought  to  be  sitting  with  the 
highest  in  the  land.  I  had  realized  the  extremity  of  my  forlorn  state  on  a 
Sunday  that  passed  empty  of  my  father,  which  felt  like  his  having  gone 
for  ever.  My  nursemaid  came  in  to  assist  in  settling  Mrs.  Waddy's  bonnet 
above  the  six  crisp  curls,  and  while  they  were  about  it  I  sat  quiet,  plucking 
now  and  then  at  the  brown  silk,  partly  to  beg  to  go  with  it,  partly  in 
jealousy  and  love  at  the  thought  of  its  seeing  him  from  whom  I  was  so 
awfully  separated.  Mrs.  Waddy  took  fresh  kisses  off  my  lips,  assuring 
me  that  my  father  would  have  them  in  twenty  minutes,  and  I  was  to  sit 
and  count  the  time.  My  nursemaid  let  her  out.  I  pretended  to  be 
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absorbed  in  counting,  till  I  saw  Mrs.  Waddy  pass  by  the  window.  My 
heart  gave  a  leap  of  pain.  I  found  the  street-door  open  and  no  one  in 
the  passage,  and  I  ran  out,  thinking  that  Mrs.  Waddy  would  be  obliged  to 
take  me  if  she  discovered  me  by  her  side  in  the  street. 

I  was  by  no  means  disconcerted  at  not  seeing  her  immediately.  Kunning 
on  from  one  street  to  another,  I  took  the  turnings  with  unhesitating  bold- 
ness, as  if  I  had  a  destination  in  view.  I  must  have  been  out  an  hour 
before  I  understood  that  Mrs.  Waddy  had  eluded  me ;  so  I  resolved  to 
enjoy  the  shop-windows  with  the  luxurious  freedom  of  one  whose  specula- 
tions on  those  glorious  things  all  up  for  show  are  no  longer  distracted  by 
the  run  of  time  and  a  nursemaid.  Little  more  than  a  glance  was  enough, 
now  that  I  knew  I  could  stay  as  long  as  I  liked.  If  I  stopped  at  all,  it 
was  rather  to  exhibit  the  bravado  of  liberty  than  to  distinguish  any  par- 
ticular shop  with  my  preference  :  all  were  equally  beautiful ;  so  were  the 
carriages  ;  so  were  the  people.  Ladies  frequently  turned  to  look  at  me, 
perhaps  because  I  had  no  covering  on  my  head  ;  but  they  did  not  interest 
me  in  the  least.  I  should  have  been  willing  to  ask  them  or  any  one 
where  the  Peerage  lived,  only  my  mind  was  quite  full,  and  I  did  not  care. 
I  felt  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  walking  would  ultimately  bring  me  to 
St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey ;  to  anything  else  I  was  indifferent. 

Towards  sunset  my  frame  was  struck  as  with  an  arrow  by  the  sen- 
sations of  hunger  on  passing  a  cook's-shop.  I  faltered  along,  hoping  to 
reach  a  second  one,  without  knowing  why  I  had  dragged  my  limbs  from 
the  first.  There  was  a  boy  in  ragged  breeches,  no  taller  than  myself, 
standing  tiptoe  by  the  window  of  a  very  large  and  brilliant  pastrycook's. 
He  persuaded  me  to  go  into  the  shop  and  ask  for  a  cake.  I  thought  it 
perfectly  natural  to  do  so,  being  hungry  ;  but  when  I  reached  the  counter 
and  felt  the  size  of  the  shop,  I  was  slightly  abashed,  and  had  to  repeat 
the  nature  of  my  petition  twice  to  the  young  woman  presiding  there. 

"  Give  you  a  cake,  little  boy  ?  "  she  said.  "  We  don't  give  cakes,  we 
sell  them." 

"  Because  I  am  hungry,"  said  I,  pursuing  my  request. 

Another  young  woman  came,  laughing  and  shaking  lots  of  ringlets. 

"Don't  you  see  he's  not  a  common  boy?  he  doesn't  whine,"  she 
remarked,  and  handed  me  a  stale  bun,  saying,  "  Here,  Master  Charles, 
and  you  needn't  say  thank  you." 

"  My  name  is  Harry  Richmond,  and  I  thank  you  very  much,"  I 
replied. 

I  heard  her  say,  as  I  went  out,  "  You  can  see  he's  a  gentleman's 
son."  The  ragged  boy  was  awaiting  me  eagerly.  "  Gemini !  you're  a  lucky 
one,"  he  cried  :  "  here,  come  along,  curly-poll."  I  believe  that  I  meant  to 
share  the  bun  with  him,  but  of  course  he  could  not  be  aware  of  my  bene- 
ficent intentions  :  so  he  treated  me  as  he  thought  I  was  for  treating  him, 
and  making  one  snatch  at  the  bun,  ran  off  cramming  it  into  his  mouth. 
I  stood  looking  at  my  hand.  I  learnt  in  that  instant  what  thieving  was, 
and  begging,  and  hunger,  for  I  would  have  perished  rather  than  have 
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asked  for  another  cake,  and  as  I  yearned  for  it  in  absolute  want  of  food, 
the  boy's  ungenerous  treatment  of  me  came  down  in  a  cloud  on  my 
reason.  I  found  myself  being  led  through  the  crush  of  people,  by  an 
old  gentleman,  to  whom  I  must  have  related  an  extraordinary  rigmarole. 
He  shook  his  head,  saying  that  I  was  unintelligible ;  but  the  questions 
he  put  to  me,  "  Why  had  I  no  hat  on  in  the  open  street  ?  "  "  Where 
did  my  mother  live  ?  "  "  What  was  I  doing  out  alone  in  London  ?  "  were 
so  many  incitements  to  autobiographical  composition  to  an  infant  mind, 
and  I  tumbled  out  my  history  afresh  each  time  that  he  spoke.  He  led 
me  into  a  square,  stooping  his  head  to  listen  all  the  while ;  but  when  I 
perceived  that  we  had  quitted  the  region  of  shops,  I  made  myself  quite 
intelligible  by  stopping  short  and  crying :  "I  am  so  hungry."  He  nodded 
and  said,  "  It's  no  use  cross-examining  an  empty  stomach.  You'll  do 
me  the  favour  to  dine  with  me,  my  little  man.  We'll  talk  over  your 
affairs  by-and-by."  My  alarm  at  having  left  the  savoury  street  of  shops 
was  not  soothed  until  I  found  myself  sitting  at  table  with  him,  and  a  nice 
young  lady,  and  an  old  one  who  wore  a  cap,  and  made  loud  remarks  on  my 
garments  and  everything  I  did.  I  was  introduced  to  them  as  the  little 
boy  dropped  from  the  sky.  The  old  gentleman  would  not  allow  me  to  be 
questioned  before  I  had  eaten.  It  was  a  memorable  feast.  I  had  soup, 
fish,  meat  and  pastry,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  glass  of  wine. 
How  they  laughed  to  see  me  blink  and  cough  after  I  had  swallowed  half 
the  glass  like  water.  At  once  my  tongue  was  unloosed.  I  seemed  to 
rise  right  above  the  roofs  of  London,  beneath  which  I  had  been  but  a 
wandering  atom  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  talked  of  my  wonderful  father, 
and  Great  Will,  and  Pitt,  and  the  Peerage.  I  amazed  them  with  my 
knowledge.  When  I  finished  a  long  recital  of  Great  Will's  chase  of  the 
deer,  by  saying  that  I  did  not  care  about  politics  (I  meant,  in  my  own 
mind,  that  Pitt  was  dull  in  comparison),  they  laughed  enormously,  as  if 
I  had  fired  them  off. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  are,  sir?"  said  the  old  gentleman;  he 
had  frowning  eyebrows  and  a  merry  mouth :  "  you're  a  comical 
character." 

I  felt  interested  in  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  was.  He  informed 
me  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  ready  to  be  pantaloon  to  my  clown,  if  I 
would  engage  him. 

"  Are  you  in  the  Peerage  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  I  know  nothing  about  you." 

The  young  lady  screamed  with  laughter.  "  Oh,  you  funny  little  boy  ; 
you  killing  little  creature  !  "  she  said,  and  coming  round  to  me,  lifted  me 
out  of  my  chair,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  knew  how  to  kiss. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I've  been  taught  that,"  said  I,  giving  the  salute  without 
waiting  for  the  invitation:  "but,"  I  added,  "I  don't  care  about  it 
much."  She  was  indignant,  and  told  me  she  was  going  to  be  offended, 
so  I  let  her  understand  that  I  liked  being  kissed  and  played  with  in  the 
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morning  before  I  was  up,  and  if  she  would  come  to  my  house  ever  so 
early,  she  would  find  me  lying  next  the  wall  and  ready  for  her. 

"  And  who  lies  outside  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  That's  my  papa,"  I  was  beginning  to  say,  but  broke  the  words  with 
a  sob,  for  I  seemed  to  be  separated  from  him  now  by  the  sea  itself.  They 
petted  me  tenderly.  My  story  was  extracted  by  alternate  leading  ques- 
tions from  the  old  gentleman  and  timely  caresses  from  the  ladies.  I 
could  tell  them  everything  except  the  name  of  the  street  where  I  lived. 
My  midnight  excursion  from  the  house  of  my  grandfather  excited  them 
chiefly  ;  also  my  having  a  mother  alive  who  perpetually  fanned  her  face 
and  wore  a  ball- dress  and  a  wreath  ;  things  that  I  remembered  of  my 
mother.  The  ladies  observed  that  it  was  clear  I  was  a  romantic  child. 
I  noticed  that  the  old  gentleman  said  "  Humph,"  very  often,  and  his  eye- 
brows were  like  a  rook's  nest  in  a  tree  when  I  spoke  of  my  father 
walking  away  with  Shylock's  descendant  and  not  since  returning  to  me. 
A  big  book  was  fetched  out  of  his  library,  in  which  he  read  my  grand- 
father's name.  I  heard  him  mention  it  aloud.  I  had  been  placed  on  a 
stool  beside  a  tea-tray  near  the  fire,  and  there  I  saw  the  old  red  house  of 
Biversley,  and  my  mother  dressed  in  white,  and  my  aunt  Dorothy ;  and 
they  all  complained  that  I  had  ceased  to  love  them,  and  must  go  to  bed, 
to  which  I  had  no  objection.  Somebody  carried  me  up  and  undressed 
me,  and  promised  me  a  great  game  of  kissing  in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  in  the  strange  house  I  heard  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
sent  one  of  his  clerks  down  to  my  grandfather  at  Biversley,  and  com- 
municated with  the  constables  in  London ;  and,  by-and-by,  Mrs.  Waddy 
arrived,  having  likewise  visited  those  authorities,  one  of  whom  supported 
her  claims  upon  me.  But  the  old  gentleman  wished  to  keep  me  until  his 
messenger  returned  from  Riversley.  He  made  all  sorts  of  pretexts.  In 
the  end,  he  insisted  on  seeing  my  father,  and  Mrs.  Waddy,  after  much 
hesitation,  and  even  weeping,  furnished  the  address  :  upon  hearing  which, 
spoken  aside  to  him,  he  said,  "I  thought  so."  Mrs.  Waddy  entreated 
him  to  be  respectful  to  my  father,  who  was,  she  declared,  his  superior, 
and,  begging  everybody's  pardon  present,  the  superior  of  us  all,  through 
no  sin  of  his  own,  that  caused  him  to  be  so  unfortunate ;  and  a  real 
Christian  and  pattern,  in  spite  of  outsides,  though  as  true  a  gentleman  as 
ever  walked,  and  by  rights  should  be  amongst  the  highest.  She  repeated 
"  amongst  the  highest  "  reprovingly,  with  the  ears  of  barley  in  her  blue 
bonnet  shaking,  and  her  hands  clasped  tight  in  her  lap.  Old  Mr.  Banner- 
bridge  (that  was  the  old  gentleman's  name)  came  back  very  late  from  his 
visit  to  my  father,  so  late  that  he  said  it  would  be  cruel  to  let  me  go  out  in 
the  street  after  my  bed-time.  Mrs.  Waddy  consented  to  my  remaining,  on 
the  condition  of  my  being  surrendered  to  her  at  nine  o'clock,  and  no 
later,  the  following  morning.  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Bannerbridge  that 
my  father's  health  and  appetite  were  excellent ;  he  gave  me  a  number 
of  unsatisfying  messages,  all  the  rest  concerning  his  interview  he  whis- 
pered to  his  daughter  and  his  sister,  Miss  Bannerbridge,  who  said  they 
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hoped  they  would  have  news  from  Hampshire  very  early,  so  that  the  poor 
child  might  be  taken  away  by  the  friends  of  his  infancy.  I  could  under- 
stand that  my  father  was  disapproved  of  by  them,  and  that  I  was  a  kind 
of  shuttlecock  flying  between  two  battledores,  but  why  they  pitied  me  I 
could  not  understand.  There  was  a  great  battle  about  me  when 
Mrs.  Waddy  appeared  punctual  to  her  appointed  hour.  The  victory  was 
hers,  and  I,  her  prize,  passed  a  whole  day  in  different  conveyances,  the 
last  of  which  landed  us  miles  away  from  London,  at  the  gates  of  an  old 
drooping,  mossed,  and  streaked  farmhouse,  that  was  like  a  wall-flower 
in  colour. 


CHAPTER  III. 
DIPWELL  FARM. 

IN  rain  or  in  sunshine  this  old  farmhouse  had  a  constant  resemblance  to 
a  wall-flower ;  and  it  had  the  same  moist  earthy  smell,  except  in  the 
kitchen,  where  John  and  Martha  Thresher  lived  apart  from  their  furniture. 
All  the  fresh  eggs$  and  the  butter  stamped  with  three  bees,  and  the  pots 
of  honey,  the  fowls,  and  the  hare  lifted  out  of  the  hamper  by  his  hind 
legs,  and  the  country  loaves  smelling  heavenly,  which  used  to  come  to 
Mrs.  Waddy's  address  in  London,  and  appear  on  my  father's  table,  were 
products  of  Dipwell  farm,  and  presents  from  her  sister,  Martha  Thresher. 
On  receiving  this  information  I  felt  at  home  in  a  moment,  and  asked  right 
off,  "  How  long  am  I  to  stay  here  ? — Am  I  going  away  to-morrow  ? — 
What's  going  to  be  done  with  me  ?  "  The  women  found  these  questions 
of  a  youthful  wanderer  touching.  Between  kissings  and  promises  of  hens 
to  feed,  and  eggs  that  were  to  come  of  it,  I  settled  into  contentment.  A 
strong  impression  was  made  on  me  by  Mrs.  Waddy's  saying,  "  Here, 
Master  Harry,  your  own  papa  will  come  for  you  ;  and  you  may  be  sure  he 
will,  for  I  have  his  word  he  will,  and  he's  not  one  to  break  it,  unless  his 
country's  against  him ;  and  for  his  darling  boy  he'd  march  against 
cannons.  So  here  you'll  sit  and  wait  for  him,  won't  you  ?  "  I  sat  down 
immediately,  looking  up.  Mrs.  Waddy  and  Mrs.  Thresher  raised  their 
hands.  I  had  given  them  some  extraordinary  proof  of  my  love  for  my 
father.  The  impression  I  received  was  that  sitting  was  the  thing  to  conjure 
him  to  me. 

"  Where  his  heart's  not  concerned,"  Mrs.  Waddy  remarked  of  me 
flatteringly,  "  he's  shrewd  as  a  little  schoolmaster." 

"  He've  a  birds' -nesting  eye,"  said  Mrs.  Thresher,  whose  face  I  was 
studying. 

John  Thresher  wagered  I  would  be  a  man  before  either  of  them 
reached  that  goal.  But  whenever  he  spoke  he  suffered  correction  on 
account  of  his  English. 

"  More  than  his  eating  and  his  drinking,  that  child's  father  worrits 
about  his  learning  to  speak  the  language  of  a  British  gentleman,"  Mrs. 
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Waddy  exclaimed.  "  Before  that  child  your  7t's  must  be  like  the  panting 
of  an  engine — to  please  his  father.  He'd  stop  me  carrying  the  dinner- 
tray  or  meat-dish  hot,  and  I'm  to  repeat  what  I  said,  to  make  sure  the 
child  haven't  heard  anything  ungrammatical.  The  child's  nursemaid  he'd 
lecture  so,  the  poor  girl  would  come  down  to  me  ready  to  bend  double, 
like  a  bundle  of  nothing,  his  observations  so  took  the  pride  out  of  her. 
That's  because  he's  a  father  who  knows  his  duty  to  the  child : — '  Child  !  ' 
says  he,  '  man !  ma'am.'  It's  just  as  you,  John,  when  you  sow  your 
seed  you  think  of  your  harvest.  So  don't  take  it  ill  of  me,  John  ;  I  beg 
of  you  be  careful  of  your  English.  Turn  it  over  as  you're  about  to 
speak." 

"  Change  loads  on  the  road,  you  mean,"  said  John  Thresher.  "  Na, 
na,  he's  come  to  settle  nigh  a  weedy  field,  if  you  like,  but  his  crop  ain't 
nigh  reaping  yet.  Hark  you,  Mary  Waddy,  who're  a  widde,  which's  as 
much  as  say,  an  unocc'pied  mind,  there's  cockney,  and  there's  country, 
and  there's  school.  Mix  the  three,  strain,  and  throw  away  the  sediment. 
Now,  yon's  my  view." 

His  wife  and  Mrs.  Waddy  said  reflectively,  in  a  breath,  "  True !  " 

"  Drink  or  no,  that's  the  trick  o'  brewery,"  he  added. 

They  assented.     They  began  praising  him,  too,  like  meek  creatures. 

"  What  John  says  is  worth  listening  to,  Mary.  You  may  be  over- 
careful.  A  stew's  a  stew,  and  not  a  boiling  to  shreds,  and  you  want  a 
steady  fire,  and  not  a  furnace." 

"  Oh,  I  quite  agree  with  John,  Martha  :  we  must  take  the  good  and 
the  evil  in  a  world  like  this." 

"  Then  I'm  no  scholar,  and  you're  at  ease,"  said  John. 

Mrs.  Waddy  put  her  mouth  to  his  ear. 

Up  went  his  eyebrows,  wrinkling  arches  over  a  petrified  stare. 

In  some  way  she  had  regained  her  advantage.  "  Are't  sure  of  it?  " 
he  inquired. 

"  Pray  don't  offend  me  by  expressing  a  doubt  of  it,"  she  replied, 
bowing. 

John  Thresher  poised  me  in  the  very  centre  of  his  gaze.  He  declared 
he  would  never  have  guessed  that,  and  was  reproved,  inasmuch  as  he 
might  have  guessed  it.  He  then  said  that  I  could  not  associate  with  any 
of  the  children  thereabout,  and  nay  dwelling  in  the  kitchen  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The  idea  of  my  dwelling  in  the  kitchen  seemed  to  be  a 
serious  consideration  with  Mrs.  Martha  likewise.  I  was  led  into  the  rooms 
of  state.  The  sight  of  them  was  enough.  I  stamped  my  feet  for  the 
kitchen,  and  rarely  in  my  life  have  been  happier  than  there,  dining  and 
supping  with  John  and  Martha  and  the  farm-labourers,  expecting  my  father 
across  the  hills,  and  yet  satisfied  with  the  sun.  To  hope,  and  not  be 
impatient,  is  really  to  believe,  and  this  was  my  feeling  in  my  father's 
absence.  I  knew  he  would  come,  without  wishing  to  hurry  him.  He  had 
the  world  beyond  the  hills  ;  I  this  one,  where  a  slow  full  river  flowed  from 
the  sounding  mill  under  our  garden  wall,  through  long  meadows.  In 
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winter  the  wild  ducks  made  letters  of  the  alphabet  flying.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  copses  bounding  our  home,  there  was  a  park  containing  trees 
old  as  the  History  of  England,  John  Thresher  said,  and  the  thought  of 
their  venerable  age  enclosed  me  comfortably.  He  could  not  tell  me 
whether  he  meant  as  old  as  the  book  of  English  History  ;  he  fancied  he 
did,  for  the  furrow-track  follows  the  plough  close  upon  ;  but  no  one  exactly 
could  swear  when  that  (the  book)  was  put  together.  At  my  suggestion,  he 
fixed  the  trees  to  the  date  of  the  Heptarchy,  a  period  of  heavy  ploughing. 
Thus  begirt  by  Saxon  times,  I  regarded  Riversley  as  a  place  of  extreme 
baldness,  a  Greenland,  untrodden  by  my  Alfred  and  my  Harold.  These 
heroes  lived  in  the  circle  of  Dipwell,  confidently  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
my  father.  He  sent  me  once  a  glorious  letter.  Mrs.  Waddy  took  one  of 
John  Thresher's  pigeons  to  London,  and  in  the  evening  we  beheld  the 
bird  cut  the  sky  like  an  arrow,  bringing  round  his  neck  a  letter  warm 
from  him  I  loved.  Planet  communicating  with  planet  would  be  not  more 
wonderful  to  men  than  words  of  his  to  me,  travelling  in  such  a  manner.  I 
went  to  sleep,  and  awoke  imagining  the  bird  bursting  out  of  heaven. 

Meanwhile  there  was  an  attempt  to  set  me  moving  again.  A  strange 
young  man  was  noticed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm,  and  ho  accosted 
me  at  Leckham  fair.  "  I  say,  don't  we  know  one  another  ?  How  about 
your  grandfather  the  squire,  and  your  aunt,  and  Mr.  Bannerbridge  ?  I've 
got  news  for  you." 

Not  unwilling  to  hear  him,  I  took  his  hand,  leaving  my  companion, 
the  miller's  little  girl,  Mabel  Sweetwinter,  at  a  toy-stand,  while  Bob,  her 
brother  and  our  guardian,  was  shying  sticks  in  a  fine  attitude.  "  Yes,  and 
your  father,  too,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  come  along  and  see  him  ;  you 
can  run  ?  "  I  showed  him  how  fast.  We  were  pursued  by  Bob,  who 
fought  for  me,  and  won  me,  and  my  allegiance  instantly  returned  to  him. 
He  carried  me  almost  the  whole  of  the  way  back  to  Dipwell.  Women 
must  feel  for  the  lucky  heroes  who  win  them  something  of  what  I  felt  for 
mine  ;  I  kissed  his  bloody  face,  refusing  to  let  him  wipe  it.  John 
Thresher  said  to  me  at  night,  "  Ay,  now  you've  got  a  notion  of  boxing  ; 
and  will  you  believe  it,  Master  Harry,  there's  people  fools  enough  to  want 
to  tread  that  ther'  first-rate  pastime  under  foot  ?  I  speak  truth,  and  my 
word  for  't,  they'd  better  go  in  petticoats.  Let  clergymen  preach  in  duty 
bound  ;  you  and  I'll  uphold  a  manful  sport,  we  will,  and  a  cheer  for  Bob  !  " 
He  assured  me,  and  he  had  my  entire  faith,  that  boxing  was  England's 
natural  protection  from  the  foe.  The  comfort  of  having  one  like  Bob  to 
defend  our  country  from  invasion  struck  me  as  inexpressible.  Lighted  by 
John  Thresher's  burning  patriotism,  I  entered  the  book  of  the  History  of 
England  at  about  the  pace  of  a  cart-horse,  with  a  huge  waggon  at  my 
heels  in  the  shape  of  John.  There  was  no  moving  on  until  he  was  filled. 
His  process  of  receiving  historical  knowledge  was  to  fight  over  again  the 
personages  who  did  injury  to  our  honour  as  a  nation,  then  shake  hands  and 
be  proud  of  them.  "  For  where  we  ain't  quite  successful  we're  cunning," 
he  said ;  ' '  and  we  not  being  able  to  get  rid  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
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because  he's  got  a  will  of  his  own  and  he  won't  budge,  why,  we  takes  and 
makes  him  one  of  ourselves  ;  and  no  disgrace  in  that,  I  should  hope  !  He 
paid  us  a  compliment,  don't  you  see,  Master  Harry  ?  he  wanted  to  be  an 
Englishman.  '  Can  you  this  ?  '  says  we,  sparrin'  up  to  him.  '  Pretty 
middlin','  says  he,  and  does  it  well.  '  Well,  then,'  says  we,  '  then  you're  one 
of  us,  and  we'll  beat  the  world;'  and  did  so."  John  Thresher  had  a 
laborious  mind ;  it  cost  him  beads  on  his  forehead  to  mount  to  these 
satisfactory  heights  of  meditation.  He  told  me  once  that  he  thought 
one's  country  was  like  one's  wife :  you  were  born  in  the  first,  and  married 
to  the  second,  and  had  to  learn  all  about  them  afterwards,  ay,  and  make 
the  best  of  them.  He  recommended  me  to  mix,  strain,  and  throw  away 
the  sediment,  for  that  was  the  trick  o'  brewery.  Every  puzzle  that  beset 
him  in  life  resolved  to  this  cheerful  precept,  the  value  of  which,  he  said, 
was  shown  by  clear  brown  ale,  the  drink  of  the  land.  Even  as  a  child  I 
felt  that  he  was  peculiarly  an  Englishman.  Tales  of  injustice  done  on  the 
Niger  river  would  flush  him  in  a  heat  of  wrath  till  he  cried  out  for  fresh 
taxes  to  chastise  the  villains.  Yet  at  the  sight  of  beggars  at  his  gates  he 
groaned  at  the  taxes  existing,  and  enjoined  me  to  have  pity  on  the  poor 
taxpayer  when  I  lent  a  hand  to  patch  the  laws.  I  promised  him  I  would 
unreservedly,  with  a  laugh,  but  with  a  sincere  intention  to  legislate  in  a 
direct  manner  on  his  behalf.  He,  too,  though  he  laughed,  thanked  me 
kindly. 

I  was  clad  in  black  for  my  distant  mother.  Mrs.  Waddy  brought 
down  a  young  man  from  London  to  measure  me,  so  that  my  mourning 
attire  might  be  in  the  perfect  cut  of  fashion.  "  The  child's  papa  would 
strip  him  if  he  saw  him  in  a  country  tailor's  funeral  suit,"  she  said,  and 
seemed  to  blow  a  wind  of  changes  on  me  that  made  me  sure  my  father 
had  begun  to  stir  up  his  part  of  the  world.  He  sent  me  a  prayer  in 
his  own  handwriting  to  say  for  my  mother  in  heaven.  I  saw  it  flying 
up  between  black  edges  whenever  I  shut  my  eyes.  Martha  Thresher 
dosed  me  for  liver.  Mrs.  Waddy  found  me  pale  by  the  fireside,  and 
prescribed  iron.  Both  agreed  upon  high-feeding,  and  the  apothecary 
agreed  with  both  in  everything,  which  reconciled  them,  for  both  good 
women  loved  me  so  heartily  they  were  near  upon  disputing  over  the 
medicines  I  was  to  consume.  Under  such  affectionate  treatment  I  betrayed 
the  alarming  symptom  that  my  imagination  was  set  more  on  my  mother 
than  on  my  father  :  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  for  any  one  to  go  to 
heaven  was  stranger  than  to  drive  to  Dip  well,  and  I  had  this  idea  when 
my  father  was  clasping  me  in  his  arms  ;  but  he  melted  it  like  snow  off 
the  fields.  He  came  with  postilions  in  advance  of  him  wearing  crape 
rosettes,  as  did  the  horses.  We  were  in  the  cricket-field,  where  Dipwell 
was  playing  its  first  match  of  the  season,  and  a  Dipwell  lad,  furious  to  see 
the  elevens  commit  such  a  breach  of  the  rules  and  decency  as  to  troop  away 
while  the  game  was  hot,  and  surround  my  father,  flung  the  cricket-ball 
into  the  midst  and  hit  two  or  three  of  the  men  hard.  My  father  had  to 
shield  him  from  the  consequences.  He  said  he  liked  that  boy ;  and  he 
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pleaded  for  him  so  winningly  and  funnily  that  the  man  who  was  hurt 
most  laughed  loudest.  Standing  up  in  the  carriage,  and  holding  me  by 
the  hand,  he  addressed  them  by  their  names  :  "  Sweetwinter,  I  thank  you 
for  your  attention  to  my  son  ;  and  you,  Thribble  ;  and  you,  my  man  ;  and 
you,  Baker  ;  Kippcngale,  and  you  ;  and  you,  Jupp  ;  "  as  if  he  knew 
them  personally.  It  was  true  he  nodded  at  random.  Then  he  delivered 
a  short  speech  and  named  himself  a  regular  subscriber  to  their  innocent 
pleasures.  He  gave  them  money,  and  scattered  silver  coin  among  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  praised  John  Thresher,  and  Martha,  his  wife,  for 
their  care  of  me,  and  pointing  to  the  chimneys  of  the  farm,  said  that  the 
house  there  was  holy  to  him  from  henceforth,  and  he  should  visit  it 
annually  if  possible,  but  always  in  the  month  of  May,  and  in  the  shape  of  his 
subscription,  as  certain  as  the  cowslip.  The  men,  after  their  fit  of  cheer- 
ing, appeared  unwilling  to  recommence  their  play,  so  he  alighted  and 
delivered  the  first  ball,  and  then  walked  away  with  my  hand  in  his, 
saying  :  "Yes,  my  son,  we  will  return  to  them  tenfold  what  they  have 
done  for  you.  The  eleventh  day  of  May  shall  be  a  day  of  pleasure  for 
Dipwell  while  I  last,  and  you  will  keep  it  in  memory  of  me  when  I  am 
gone.  And  now  to  see  the  bed  you  have  slept  in." 

Martha  Thresher  showed  him  the  bed,  showed  him  flowers  I  had 
planted,  and  a  Spanish  chestnut-tree  just  peeping. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  he,  beaming  at  every  fresh  sight  of  my  doings  :  "  madam, 
I  am  your  life-long  debtor  and  friend!  "  He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

John  Thresher  cried  out :  "Why,  dame,  you  trembles  like  a  maid." 

She  spoke  very  faintly,  and  was  red  in  the  face  up  to  the  time  of  our 
departure.  John  stood  like  a  soldier.  We  drove  away  from  a  cheering 
crowd  of  cricketers  and  farm-labourers,  as  if  discharged  from  a  great  gun. 
"A  royal  salvo  !  "  said  my  father,  and  asked  me  earnestly  whether  I  had 
forgotten  to  reward  and  take  a  particular  farewell  of  any  one  of  my  friends. 
I  told  him  I  had  forgotten  no  one,  and  thought  it  was  true,  until  on  our 
way  up  the  sandy  lane,  which  offered  us  a  last  close  view  of  the  old  wall- 
flower farm-front,  I  saw  little  Mabel  Sweetwinter,  often  my  playfellow  and 
bedfellow,  a  curly-headed  girl,  who  would  have  danced  on  Sunday  for  a 
fairing,  and  eaten  gingerbread  nuts  during  a  ghost-story.  She  was  sitting 
by  a  furze-bush  in  flower,  cherishing  in  her  lap  a  lamb  that  had  been 
worried.  She  looked  half  up  at  me,  and  kept  looking  so,  but  would  not 
nod.  Then  good-by,  thought  I,  and  remembered  her  look  when  I  had 
forgotten  that  of  all  the  others. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

I  HAVE  A  TASTE  OF  GRANDEUR. 

THOUGH  I  had  not  previously  seen  a  postilion  in  my  life,  I  gazed  on  the 
pair  bobbing  regularly  on  their  horses  before  me,  without  a  thought  upon 
the  marvel  of  their  sudden  apparition  and  connection  with  my  fortunes. 
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I  could  not  tire  of  hearing  the  pleasant  music  of  the  many  feet  at  the  trot, 
and  tried  to  explain  to  my  father  that  the  men  going  up  and  down  made 
it  like  a  piano  that  played  of  itself.  He  laughed  and  kissed  me;  he 
remembered  having  once  shown  me  the  inside  of  a  piano  when  the  keys 
were  knocked.  My  love  for  him  as  we  drove  into  London  had  a  recognized 
footing :  I  perceived  that  he  was  my  best  friend  and  only  true  companion, 
besides  his  being  my  hero.  The  wicked  men  who  had  parted  us  were  no 
longer  able  to  do  harm,  he  said.  I  forgot,  in  my  gladness  at  their  defeat, 
to  ask  what  had  become  of  Shylock's  descendant. 

Mrs.  Waddy  welcomed  us  when  we  alighted.  Do  not  imagine  that  it 
was  at  the  door  of  her  old  house.  It  was  in  a  wide  street  opening  on  a 
splendid  square,  and  pillars  were  before  the  houses,  and  inside  there  was 
the  enchantment  of  a  little  fountain  playing  thin  as  whipcord,  among  ferns, 
in  a  rock-basin  under  a  window  that  glowed  with  lungs  of  England,  copied 
from  boys'  history  books.  All  the  servants  were  drawn  up  in  the  hall  to 
do  homage  to  me.  They  seemed  less  real  and  living  than  the  wonder  of 
the  sweet-smelling  chairs,  the  birds,  and  the  elegant  dogs.  Richest  of 
treats  a  monkey  was  introduced  to  me.  "It's  your  papa's  whim," 
Mrs.  Waddy  said,  resignedly ;  "  he  says  he  must  have  his  jester.  Indeed 
it  is  no  joke  to  me."  Yet  she  smiled  happily,  though  her  voice  was 
melancholy.  From  her  I  now  learnt  that  my  name  was  Richmond  Roy, 
and  not  Harry  Richmond.  I  said,  "  Very  well,"  for  I  was  used  to  change. 
Everybody  in  the  house  wore  a  happy  expression  of  countenance,  except 
the  monkey,  who  was  too  busy.  As  we  mounted  the  stairs  I  saw  more 
kings  of  England  painted  on  the  back-windows.  Mrs.  Waddy  said  :  "  It 
is  considered  to  give  a  monarchical  effect," — she  coughed  modestly  after 
the  long  word,  and  pursued  :  "  as  it  should."  I  insisted  upon  going  to 
the  top -floor,  where  I  expected  to  find  William  the  Conqueror,  and  found 
him  ;  but  that  strong  connecting  link  between  John  Thresher  and  me 
presented  himself  only  to  carry  my  recollections  of  the  Dipwell  of  yester- 
day as  far  back  into  the  past  as  the  old  Norman  days. 

"And  down  go  all  the  kings,  downstairs,"  I  said,  surveying  them 
consecutively. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  that  might  lead  one  to  think  it  their 
lamentable  fate.  "  And  did  the  people  look  at  you  as  you  drove  along 
through  the  streets,  Master  Richmond  ?  " 

I  said,  "  Yes/'  in  turn ;  and  then  we  left  off  answering,  but  questioned 
one  another,  which  is  a  quicker  way  of  getting  at  facts  :  I  know  it  is  with 
boys  and  women.  Mrs.  Waddy  cared  much  less  to  hear  of  Dipwell  and 
its  inhabitants  than  of  the  sensation  created  everywhere  by  our  equipage. 
I  noticed  that  when  her  voice  was  not  melancholy  her  face  was.  She 
showed  me  a  beautiful  little  pink  bed,  having  a  crown  over  it,  in  a  room 
opening  to  my  father's.  Twenty  thousand  magnificent  dreams  seemed  to 
flash  their  golden  doors  when  I  knew  that  the  bed  was  mine.  I  thought 
it  almost  as  nice  as  a  place  by  my  father's  side. 

"  Don't  you  like  it,  Mrs.  Waddy  ?  "  I  said. 
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She  smiled  and  sighed.  "  Like  it  ?  Oh  !  yes,  my  dear,  to  be  sure 
I  do.  I  only  hope  it  won't  vanish."  She  simpered  and  looked  sad. 

I  had  too  many  distractions,  or  I  should  have  asked  her  whether  my 
amazing  and  delightful  new  home  had  ever  shown  symptoms  of  vanishing  ;  it 
appeared  to  me,  judging  from  my  experience,  that  nothing  moved  violently 
except  myself,  and  my  principal  concern  was  lest  any  one  should  carry  me 
away  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  the  evening  I  was  introduced  to  a  company 
of  gentlemen  who  were  drinking  wine  after  dinner  with  my  father.  They 
clapped  their  hands  and  laughed  immoderately  on  my  telling  them  that 
I  thought  those  kings  of  England  who  could  not  find  room  on  the  windows 
must  have  gone  down  to  the  cellars. 

"  They  are  going,"  my  father  said.  He  drank  off  a  glassful  of  wine 
and  sighed  prodigiously.  "  They  are  going,  gentlemen,  going  there,  like 
good  wine,  like  old  port,  which  they  tell  us  is  going  also.  Favour  me 
by  drinking  to  the  health  of  Richmond  Roy,  the  younger." 

They  drank  to  me  heartily,  but  my  father  had  fallen  mournful  before  I 
left  the  room. 

Pony-riding,  and  lessons  in  boxing  and  wrestling,  and  lessons  in 
French  from  a  French  governess,  at  whose  appearance  my  father  always 
seemed  to  be  beginning  to  dance  a  minuet,  so  exuberantly  courteous  was 
he  ;  and  lessons  in  Latin  from  a  tutor,  whom  my  father  invited  to  dinner 
once  a  fortnight,  but  did  not  distinguish  otherwise  than  occasionally  to 
take  down  Latin  sentences  in  a  note-book  from  his  dictation,  occupied  my 
mornings.  My  father  told  the  man  who  instructed  me  in  the  art  of  self- 
defence  that  our  family  had  always  patronized  his  profession.  I  wrestled 
ten  minutes  every  day  with  this  man's  son,  and  was  regularly  thrown.  On 
fine  afternoons  I  was  dressed  in  black  velvet  for  a  drive  in  the  park,  where 
my  father  uncovered  his  head  to  numbers  of  people,  and  was  much  looked 
at.  "  It  is  our  duty,  my  son,  never  to  forget  names  and  persons ;  I  beg 
you  to  bear  that  in  mind,  my  dearest  Richie,"  he  said.  We  used  to  go 
to  his  opera  box ;  and  we  visited  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  my  father,  though  he  complained  of  the  decay  of  British 
eloquence,  and  mourned  for  the  days  of  Chatham,  and  William  Pitt  (our 
old  friend  of  the  cake  and  the  raspberry  jam),  and  Burke,  and  Sheridan, 
encouraged  the  orators  with  approving  murmurs.  My  father  no  longer 
laid  stress  on  my  studies  of  the  Peerage.  "  Now  I  have  you  in  the  very 
atmosphere,  that  will  come  of  itself,"  he  said.  I  wished  to  know  whether 
I  was  likely  to  be  transported  suddenly  to  some  other  place.  He  assured 
me  that  nothing  save  a  convulsion  of  the  earth  would  do  it,  which  com- 
forted me,  for  I  took  the  firmness  of  the  earth  in  perfect  trust.  We  spoke 
of  our  old  Sunday  walks  to  St.  Paul's  and  Westminstqr  Abbey  as  of  a  day 
that  had  its  charm.  Our  pew  among  a  fashionable  congregation  pleased  him 
better.  The  pew-opener  curtseyed  to  none  as  she  did  to  him.  For  my 
part,  I  missed  the  monuments  and  the  chaunts,  and  something  besides 
that  had  gone — I  knew  not  what.  At  the  first  indication  of  gloom  in  me, 
my  father  became  alarmed,  and,  after  making  me  stand  with  my  tongue 
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out  before  himself  and  Mrs.  Waddy,  like  a  dragon  in  a  piece  of  tapestry, 
would  resume  his  old  playfulness,  and  try  to  be  the  same  that  he  had  been 
in  Mrs.  Waddy's  lodgings.  Then  we  read  the  Arabian  Xii/Jitx  together, 
or,  rather,  he  read  them  to  me,  often  acting  out  the  incidents  as  we  rode 
or  drove  abroad.  An  omission  to  perform  a  duty  was  the  fatal  forgetful- 
ness  to  sprinkle  pepper  on  the  cream-tarts  ;  if  my  father  subjected  me  to 
an  interrogation  concerning  my  lessons,  he  was  the  dread  African  magician 
to  whom  must  be  surrendered  my  acquisition  of  the  ring  and  the  musty 
old  lamp.  We  were  quite  in  the  habit  of  meeting  fair  Persians.  He  would 
frequently  ejaculate  that  he  resembled  the  Three  Calendars  in  more  re- 
spects than  one.  To  divert  me  during  my  recovery  from  measles,  he  one 
day  hired  an  actor  in  a  theatre,  and  put  a  cloth  round  his  neck,  and  seated 
him  in  a  chair,  rubbed  his  chin  with  soap,  and  played  the  part  of  the  Barber 
over  him,  and  I  have  never  laughed  so  much  in  my  life.  Poor  Mrs.  Waddy 
got  her  hands  at  her  sides,  and  kept  on  gasping,  "  Oh,  sir  !  oh!  "  while 
the  Barber  hurried  away  from  the  half-shaved  young  man  to  consult  his 
pretended  astrolabe  in  the  next  room,  where  we  heard  him  shouting  the 
sun's  altitude,  and  consulting  its  willingness  for  the  impatient  young  man 
to  be  further  shaved  ;  and  back  he  came,  seeming  refreshed  to  have  learnt 
the  sun's  favourable  opinion,  and  gabbling  at  an  immense  rate,  full  of 
barber's  business.  The  servants  were  allowed  to  be  spectators  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  young  man  was  shaved,  my  father  dismissed  him  with  the  tone 
of  a  master.  No  wonder  they  loved  him.  Mrs.  Waddy  asked  who  could 
help  it  ?  I  remember  a  pang  I  had  when  she  spoke  of  his  exposure  to 
the  risk  of  marrying  again  ;  it  added  a  curious  romantic  tenderness  to  my 
adoration  of  him,  and  made  me  feel  that  he  and  I  stood  against  the  world. 
To  have  his  hand  in  mine  was  my  delight.  Then  it  was  that  I  could  think 
earnestly  of  Prince  Ahmed  and  the  kind  and  beautiful  Peribanou,  whom  I 
would  not  have  minded  his  marrying.  My  favourite  dream  was  to  see 
him  shooting  an  arrow  in  a  match  for  a  prize,  and  losing  the  prize  because 
of  not  finding  his  arrow,  and  wondering  where  the  arrow  had  flown  to,  and 
wandering  after  it  till  he  passed  out  of  green  fields  to  grassy  rocks,  and  to 
a  stony  desert,  where  at  last  he  found  his  arrow  at  an  enormous  distance 
from  the  shooting  line,  and  there  was  the  desert  all  about  him,  and  the 
sweetest  fairy  ever  imagined  going  to  show  herself  to  him  in  the  ground 
under  his  feet.  In  his  absence  I  really  hungered  for  him,  and  was  jealous. 
During  this  Arabian  life,  we  sat  on  a  carpet  that  flew  to  the  Continent, 
where  I  fell  sick,  and  was  cured  by  smelling  at  an  apple  ;  and  my  father 
directed  our  movements  through  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  which  told  us  the 
titles  of  the  hotels  ready  to  receive  us.  As  for  the  cities  and  cathedrals, 
the  hot  meadows  under  mountains,  the  rivers  and  the  castles — they  were 
little  more  to  me  than  an  animated  book  of  geography,  opening  and  shutting 
at  random ;  and  travelling  from  place  to  place  must  have  seemed  to  me 
so  much  like  the  life  I  had  led,  that  I  was  generally  as  quick  to  cry  as  to 
laugh,  and  was  never  at  peace  between  any  two  emotions.  By-and-by  I 
lay  in  a  gondola  with  a  young  lady.  My  father  made  friends  fast  on  our 
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travels  :  her  parents  were  among  the  number,  and  she  fell  in  love  with 
me,  and  enjoyed  having  the  name  of  Peribanou,  which  I  bestowed  on  her 
for  her  delicious  talk  of  the  blue  and  red-striped  posts  that  would  spout 
up  fountains  of  pearls  if  they  were  plucked  from  their  beds,  and  the 
palaces  that  had  flown  out  of  the  farthest  corners  of  the  world,  and  the 
city  that  would  some  night  or  other  vanish  suddenly,  leaving  bare  sea  and 
ripples  to  say  "Where?  where?"  as  they  rolled  over.  I  would  have 
seen  her  marry  my  father  happily.  She  was  like  rest  and  dreams  to  me, 
soft  sea  and  pearls.  We  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  correspond  for 
life.  Her  name  was  Clara  Goodwin ;  she  requested  me  to  go  always  to 
the  Horse  Guards  to  discover  in  what  part  of  the  world  Colonel  Goodwin 
might  be  serving  when  I  wanted  to  write  to  her.  I,  in  return,  could  give 
no  permanent  address,  so  I  related  my  history  from  the  beginning.  "  To 
write  to  you  would  be  the  same  as  writing  to  a  river,"  she  said  ;  and 
insisted  that  I  should  drop  the  odious  name  of  Roy  when  I  grew  a  man. 
My  father  quarrelled  with  Colonel  Goodwin.  Months  afterwards  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  only  just  been  torn  from  Clara,  but  she  stood  in  a  mist,  irre- 
coverably distant.  I  had  no  other  friend. 

Twelve  dozen  of  splendid  Burgundy  were  the  fruit  of  our  tour,  to  be 
laid  down  at  Dipwell  farm  for  my  arrival  at  my  majority,  when  I  should 
be  a  legal  man,  embarked  in  my  own  ship,  as  my  father  said.  I  did  not 
taste  the  wine.  "  Porter  for  me  that  day,  please  God  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Waddy, 
who  did.  My  father  eyed  her  with  pity,  and  ordered  her  to  send  the  wine 
down  to  Dipwell,  which  was  done.  He  took  me  between  his  knees,  and 
said  impressively,  "Now,  Richie,  twelve  dozen  of  the  best  that  man  can 
drink  await  you  at  the  gates  of  manhood.  Few  fathers  can  say  that  to 
their  sons,  my  boy  !  If  we  drink  it  together,  blessings  on  the  day  !  If 
I'm  gone,  Richie,  shut  up  in  the  long  box,"  his  voice  shook,  and  he  added, 
"  gone  to  Peribanou  underneath,  you  know,  remember  that  your  dada  saw 
that  the  wine  was  a  good  vintage,  and  bought  it  and  had  it  bottled  in  his 
own  presence  while  you  were  asleep  in  the  Emperor's  room  in  the  fine  old 
Burgundy  city,  and  swore  that,  whatever  came  to  them  both,  his  son  should 
drink  the  wine  of  princes  on  the  day  of  his  majorit}'."  Here  my  father's 
tone  was  highly  exalted,  and  he  sat  in  a  great  flush.  I  promised  him  I 
would  bend  my  steps  towards  Dipwell  to  be  there  on  my  twenty-first 
birthday,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  be  there  in  spirit  at  least,  bodily  if 
possible.  We  sealed  the  subject  with  some  tears.  He  often  talked  of 
commissioning  a  poet  to  compose  verses  about  that  wonderful  coming  day 
at  Dipwell.  The  thought  of  the  day  in  store  for  us  sent  me  strutting  as 
though  I  had  been  in  the  presence  of  my  drill-master.  Mrs.  Waddy, 
however,  grew  extremely  melancholy  at  the  mention  of  it.  "  Lord  only 
knows  where  we  shall  all  be  by  that  time  !  "  she  sighed.  "  She  is  a  dewy 
woman,"  said  my  father,  disdainfully.  They  appeared  always  to  be  at 
variance,  notwithstanding  her  absolute  devotion  to  him.  My  father 
threatened  to  have  her  married  to  somebody  immediately  if  she  afflicted  him 
with  what  he  called  her  Waddyism.  She  had  got  the  habit  of  exclaiming  at 
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the  end  of  her  remarks,  "  No  matter ;  our  clock  strikes  soon  !  "  in  a  way 
that  communicated  to  me  an  obscure  idea  of  a  door  going  to  open  unex- 
pectedly in  one  of  the  walls,  and  conduct  us,  hy  subterranean  passages, 
into  a  new  countiy.  My  father's  method  of  rebuking  her  anxious  nature 
was  to  summon  his  cook,  the  funniest  of  Frenchmen,  Monsieur  Alphonse, 
and  issue  orders  for  a  succession  of  six  dinner-parties.  ''And  now, 
ma'am,  you  have  occupation  for  your  mind,"  he  would  say.  To  judge  by 
the  instantaneous  composure  of  her  whole  appearance,  he  did  produce  a 
temporary  abatement  of  her  malady.  The  good  soul  bustled  out  of  the 
room  in  attendance  upon  M.  Alphonse,  and  never  complained  while  the 
dinners  lasted,  but  it  was  whispered  that  she  had  fits  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house.  No  sooner  did  my  father  hear  the  rumour  than  he  accused 
her  to  her  face  of  this  enormity,  telling  her  that  he  was  determined  to 
effect  a  permanent  cure,  even  though  she  should  drive  him  to  unlimited 
expense.  We  had  a  ball  party  and  an  Aladdin  supper,  and  for  a  fortnight 
my  father  hired  postilions ;  we  flashed  through  London.  My  father 
backed  a  horse  to  run  in  the  races  on  Epsom  Downs  named  Prince  Eoyal, 
only  for  the  reason  that  his  name  was  Prince  Royal,  and  the  horse  won, 
which  was,  he  said,  a  proof  to  me  that  in  our  country  it  was  common 
prudence  to  stick  to  royalty  ;  and  he  bade  me  note  that  if  he  went  in  a 
carriage  and  two,  he  was  comparatively  unnoticed,  whereas  when  he  was 
beheld  in  a  carriage  and  four,  with  postilions,  at  a  glance  from  him  the 
country  people  tugged  their  forelocks,  and  would  like,  if  he  would  let 
them,  to  kiss  his  hand.  "  We  will  try  the  scarlet  livery  on  one  of  our 
drives,  Richie,"  said  he.  Mrs.  Waddy  heard  him.  "It  is  unlawful, 
sir,"  she  said.  "  For  whom,  ma'am?"  asked  my  father.  "None  but 
royal  .  .  .  .  "  she  was  explaining,  but  stopped,  for  he  showed  her  an 
awful  frown,  and  she  cried  so  that  my  heart  ached  for  her.  My  father 
went  out  to  order  the  livery  on  the  spot.  He  was  very  excited.  Then 
it  was  that  Mrs.  Waddy,  embracing  me,  said,  "  My  dear,  my  own  Master 
Richmond,  my  little  Harry,  prepare  your  poor  child's  heart  for  evil  days." 
I  construed  her  unintelligible  speech  as  an  attack  upon  my  father,  and 
abused  her  violently.  While  I  was  in  this  state  of  wrathful  champion- 
ship, the  hall-door  was  opened.  I  ran  out  and  caught  sight  of  my  aunt 
Dorothy,  in  company  with  old  Mr.  Bannerbridge.  I  was  kissed  and 
hugged  for  I  know  not  how  long,  until  the  smell  of  Riversley  took  entire 
possession  of  me,  and  my  old  home  seemed  nearer  than  the  one  I  lived 
in ;  but  my  aunt,  seeing  tears  on  my  cheeks,  asked  me  what  was  my 
cause  of  sorrow.  In  a  moment  I  poured  out  a  flood  of  complaints  against 
Mrs.  Waddy  for  vexing  my  father.  When  she  heard  of  the  scarlet  livery, 
my  aunt  lifted  her  hands.  "  The  man  is  near  the  end  of  his  wits  and  his 
money  together,"  said  Mr.  Bannerbridge;  and  she  said  to  me,  "  My  darling 
Harry  will  come  back  to  his  own  nice  little  room,  and  see  his  grandpapa 
soon,  won't  you,  my  pet  ?  All  is  ready  for  him  there  as  it  used  to  be, 
except  poor  mamma.  'Kiss  my  boy,  my  Harry  —  Harry  Richmond/ 
Those  were  her  last  words  on  her  death-bed,  before  she  went  to  God, 
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Harry,  my  own  !  There  is  Sampson,  the  pony,  and  Harry's  dog,  Prince, 
and  his  lamb,  Daisy,  grown  a  sheep,  and  the  ploughboy,  Dick,  with  the 
big  boots."  Much  more  sweet  talk  of  the  same  current  that  made  my 
face  cloudy  and  bright,  and  filled  me  with  desire  for  Riversley,  to  see 
my  mother's  grave  and  my  friends. 

Aunt  Dorothy  looked  at  me.  "  Come  now,"  she  said  ;  "  come  with 
me,  Harry."  Her  trembling  seized  on  me  like  a  fire.  I  said,  "  Yes," 
though  my  heart  sank  as  if  I  had  lost  my  father  with  the  word.  She 
caught  me  in  her  arms  tight,  murmuring,  "  And  dry  our  tears  and  make 
our  house  laugh.  Oh !  since  the  night  that  Harry  went  .  .  .  And  I  am 
now  Harry's  mamma,  he  has  me." 

I  looked  on  her  forehead  for  the  wreath  of  white  flowers  my  mother 
used  to  wear,  and  thought  of  my  father's  letter  with  the  prayer  written 
on  the  black-bordered  page.  I  said  I  would  go,  but  my  joy  in  going  was 
gone.  We  were  stopped  in  the  doorway  by  Mrs.  Waddy.  Nothing 
would  tempt  her  to  surrender  me.  Mr.  Bannerbridge  tried  reasoning 
with  her,  and,  as  he  said,  put  the  case,  which  seemed  to  have  perched 
on  his  forefinger  for  exposition.  He  talked  of  my  prospects,  of  my  sole 
chance  of  being  educated  morally  and  virtuously  as  became  the  grandson 
of  an  English  gentleman  of  a  good  old  family,  and  of  my  father  having 
spent  my  mother's  estate,  and  of  the  danger  of  his  doing  so  with  mine, 
and  of  religious  duty  and  the  awfulness  of  the  position  Mrs.  Waddy  stood 
in.  He  certainly  subdued  me  to  very  silent  breathing,  but  did  not  affect 
me  as  my  aunt  Dorothy's  picturing  of  Riversley  had  done ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Waddy,  reduced  to  an  apparent  submissiveness,  addressed  me 
piteously,  "Master  Richmond,  would  you  leave  papa?"  I  cried  out, 
"No,  no,  never  leave  my  papa,"  and  twisted  away  from  my  aunt's 
keeping.  My  father's  arrival  caused  me  to  be  withdrawn,  but  I  heard 
his  offer  of  his  hospitality  and  all  that  was  his ;  and  subsequently  there 
was  loud  talking  on  his  part.  I  was  kissed  by  my  aunt  before  she  went. 
She  whispered,  "  Come  to  us  when  you  are  free ;  think  of  us  when  you 
pray."  She  was  full  of  tears.  Mr.  Bannerbridge  patted  my  head.  The 
door  closed  on  them  and  I  thought  it  was  a  vision  that  had  passed.  But 
now  my  father  set  my  heart  panting  with  questions  as  to  the  terrible 
possibility  of  us  two  ever  being  separated.  In  some  way  he  painted  my 
grandfather  so  black  that  I  declared  earnestly  I  would  rather  die  than  go 
to  Riversley  ;  I  would  never  utter  the  name  of  the  place  where  there  was 
evil  speaking  of  the  one  I  loved  dearest.  "  Do  not,  my  son,"  he  said 
solemnly,  "  or  it  parts  us  two."  I  repeated  after  him,  "  I  am  a  Roy  and 
not  a  Beltham."  It  was  enough  to  hear  that  insult  and  shame  had  been 
cast  on  him  at  Riversley  for  me  to  hate  the  name  of  the  place.  We  cried 
and  then  laughed  together,  and  I  must  have  delivered  myself  with  amazing 
eloquence,  for  my  father  held  me  at  arms'  length  and  said,  "  Richie,  the 
notion  of  training  you  for  a  general  commandership  of  the  British  army 
is  a  good  one,  but  if  you  have  got  the  winning  tongue,  the  woolsack  will  do 
as  well  for  a  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  throne.  That  is  our  aim,  my  son. 
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We  say, — JTOU  will  not  acknowledge  our  birth,  jon  shall  acknowledge  our 
worth."  He  complained  bitterly  of  my  aunt  Dorothy  bringing  a  lawyer 
to  our  house.  The  sins  of  Mrs.  Waddy  were  forgiven  her,  owing  to  her 
noble  resistance  to  the  legal  gentleman's  seductive  speech.  So  I  walked 
up  and  down  stairs  with  the  kings  of  England  looking  at  me  out  of 
the  coloured  windows  quietly  for  a  week;  and  then  two  ugly  men 
entered  the  house,  causing  me  to  suffer  a  fearful  oppression,  though  my 
father  was  exceedingly  kind  to  them  and  had  beds  provided  for  them, 
saying  that  they  were  very  old  retainers  of  his.  But  the  next  day  our 
scarlet  livery  appeared.  After  exacting  particular  attention  to  his  com- 
mands, my  father  quitted  Mrs.  Wadd}7,  and  we  mounted  the  carriage, 
laughing  at  her  deplorable  eyes  and  prim  lips,  which  he  imitated  for  my 
amusement.  "  A  load  is  off  my  head,"  he  remarked.  He  asked  me  if 
splendour  did  not  fatigue  me  also.  I  caught  the  answer  from  his  face 
and  replied  that  it  did,  and  that  I  should  like  to  go  right  on  to  Dipwell. 
"The  Burgundy  sleeps  safe  there,"  said  my  father,  and  thought  over 
it.  We  had  an  extraordinary  day.  People  stood  fast  to  gaze  at  us ;  in 
the  country  some  pulled  off  their  hats  and  set  up  a  cheer.  The  landlords 
of  the  inns  where  we  baited  remained  bare-headed  until  we  started  afresh, 
and  I,  according  to  my  father's  example,  bowed  and  lifted  my  cap 
gravely  to  persons  saluting  us  along  the  roads.  Nor  did  I  seek  to  know 
the  reason  for  this  excess  of  respectfulness  ;  I  was  beginning  to  take  to 
it  naturally.  At  the  end  of  a  dusty  high-road,  where  it  descends  the  hill 
into  a  town,  we  drew  up  close  by  a  high  red  wall,  behind  which  I  heard 
boys  shouting  at  play.  We  went  among  them,  accompanied  by  their 
master.  My  father  tipped  the  head  boy  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  and 
following  lunch  with  the  master  and  his  daughter,  to  whom  I  gave  a  kiss 
at  her  request,  a  half-holiday  was  granted  to  the  boys  in  my  name. 
How  they  cheered !  The  young  lady  saw  my  delight,  and  held  me  at  the 
window  while  my  father  talked  with  hers ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  I 
beheld  them  in  imagination  talking :  that  is  to  say,  my  father  issuing  his 
instructions  and  Mr.  Rippenger  receiving  them  like  a  pliant  hodman ;  for 
the  result  of  it  was  that  two  days  later,  without  seeing  my  kings  of 
England,  my  home  again,  or  London,  I  was  Julia  Rippenger's  intimate 
friend  and  the  youngest  pupil  of  the  school.  My  father  told  me  sub- 
sequently that  we  slept  at  an  hotel  those  two  nights  intervening.  Memory 
transplants  me  from  the  coach  and  scarlet  livery  straight  to  my  place  of 
imprisonment. 
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LORD  MACAULAY  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  plausibility,  and  his  writings  gene- 
rally give  one  the  impression,  for  a  time,  not  only  that  he  is  right  and  his 
adversary  wrong,  but  that  each  of  his  wretched  adversaries  in  turn  is 
about  the  greatest  fool  that  ever  lived.  Everything  is  as  clear  and  as 
simple  as  an  early  proposition  in  Euclid ;  and,  according  to  his  pet 
phrase,  perfectly  plain  to  a  clever  schoolboy  of  fourteen.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  one  begins  to  feel  a  certain  suspicion  of  any  of  his 
assertions,  however  cleverly  he  may  have  marshalled  facts  and  arguments 
in  their  support.  All  the  evidence  required  comes  in  too  pat ;  every 
witness  swears  so  precisely  to  the  point  in  question,  that  we  begin  to 
reflect  that  a  certain  amount  of  discrepancy  is  a  characteristic  of  honest 
and  independent  testimony  ;  the  key  turns  so  smoothly  that  we  fancy  the 
lock  must  have  been  oiled  ;  and,  in  short,  we  suspect  some  judicious 
"  cooking  "  in  the  preparation  of  the  case.  I  confess,  at  least,  that  this 
was  my  first  impression  on  reading  some  interesting  remarks  in  one  of  his 
speeches  about  copyright.  It  was  desirable,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  prove 
that  the  greatest  works  of  the  most  eminent  authors  were  generally  pro- 
duced late  in  life  ;  and,  with  his  wonderful  fertility  of  illustration,  he  hurled 
authority  after  authority  at  his  opponents,  till  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  gave 
way  under  his  blows.  In  the  course  of  his  argument,  he  put  forward  two 
or  three  assertions  which  may  be  worth  a  little  consideration.  There  is, 
he  declares,  no  writer  of  the  first  order  whose  juvenile  performances  were 
his  best.  No  work  of  imagination  of  the  very  highest  class  was  ever,  in 
any  age  or  country,  produced  by  a  man  under  thirty-five.  A  great 
majority  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  existence  have  been  written  in  the 
last  seventeen  years  of  their  authors'  lives  (the  particular  number — seven- 
teen— is  suggested  by  certain  details  of  the  proposed  legislation).  Amongst 
these  may  be  reckoned  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Othello,  Bacon's  Norum 
Orrjanum  and  De  Auymentis,  Locke's  Essay,  Clarendon's  History,  Hume's 
History,  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Addison's  Spectator,  Burke's 
greatest  works,  Clarissa  Harlou-e  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Joseph 
Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Waverley,  all 
Scott's  novels.  For  Lord  Macaulay's  special  purpose  it  mattered  not 
what  was  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  although  he  makes  some 
cursory  remarks  as  to  the  necessity  of  accumulating  a  store  of  learning 
and  of  thought,  and  of  acquiring  what  is  called  a  "  profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart."  The  question,  however,  is  naturally  suggested  whether, 
as  a  general  rule,  a  man  of  fifty  can  produce  better  literary  work  than  a  man 
of  five-and-twenty.  If  this  were  (as  it  is  not)  the  point  at  issue,  some  of 
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Macaulay's  facts  would  be  irrelevant  and  some  inaccurate.  Clarendon,  of 
course,  could  not  compose  his  memoirs  till  he  had  lived  them ;  and,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  kind  of  knowledge  necessary  for  a  great  history, 
or  for  many  other  works,  whether  in  science,  philosophy,  or  theology,  can 
only  he  acquired  hy  a  devotion  to  the  task  continued  for  many  years,  and 
hy  a  thoroughly  mature  intellect.  But  that  does  not  prove  that  a  man's 
intellect  may  not  be  as  vigorous  and  his  work  as  satisfactory  in  his  earlier 
as  in  his  later  years.  Clarendon  may  have  had  as  keen  an  eye  for  character 
and  as  great  a  power  of  telling  a  story  before  as  after  the  Civil  War, 
though  at  that  time  he  had  got  no  story  to  tell.  The  fact,  that  is,  that 
such  writings  are  generally  produced  late  in  life,  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
power  of  the  writer,  but  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  absence  of  materials. 
Hume,  again,  should  really  be  an  example  on  the  opposite  side.  His 
philosophical  works,  which,  for  good  or  evil,  have  produced  an  influence 
scarcely  excelled  by  those  of  any  English  writer,  were  published  from 
the  twenty-sixth  to  the  forty-second  year  of  his  life.  The  History,  which 
is  now  held  to  be  hopelessly  superficial,  was  the  result  of  his  later  labours. 
Berkeley,  his  acutest  predecessor,  published  his  most  remarkable  meta- 
physical works  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Such  precocity  is  singular  in 
that  branch  of  intellectual  labour,  which,  above  all,  demands  patient  and 
systematic  attention.  But,  not  to  inquire  into  this  question  at  length, 
there  is  one  definite  statement  here  made  by  Lord  Macaulay  which  has 
a  special  interest.  If  any  writers  are  likely  to  obtain  distinction  in  early 
life,  one  would  certainly  say  that  it  should  be  the  great  imaginative 
creators.  Is  it  then  true,  as  Lord  Macaulay  says,  that  no  work  of 
imagination,  "of  the  very  highest  class,"  was  ever  produced  below  the 
age  of  thirty-five  ?  Probably  the  answer  would  depend,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  the  liberality  with  which  we  admitted  works  into  that  class  and 
upon  the  definition  of  a  work  of  imagination. 

The  more  ordinary  opinion  is  stated,  and  elaborately  defended,  in 
Helvetius'  De  I'Esprit.  It  is  only  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  or 
forty,  he  says,  that  one  is  capable  of  the  greatest  efforts  both  of  virtue 
and  of  genius.  After  that  age  our  passions  weaken ;  our  intellect  ceases 
to  grow ;  we  acquire  no  new  ideas,  and  though  we  may  afterwards 
produce  inferior  work,  it  is  only  by  applying  and  developing  the  ideas 
which  occurred  in  our  youth  and  which  we  did  not  then  turn  to  account. 
We  may  work  out  our  old  materials,  but  we  cannot  originate.  It 
would  be  curious  to  compare  these  opinions  with  facts.  The  complete 
accuracy  of  Lord  Macaulay's  assertion  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to 
maintain.  If  pictures  are  works  of  imagination  we  might  have  something 
to  say  about  Eaffaelle,  and  if  the  name  be  restricted  to  literary  art,  we 
might  suggest  that  Eomeo  and  Juliet,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people, 
belongs  to  the  "  very  highest  class,"  and  was  produced  before  the  magic 
age.  Or  again  we  might  ask  whether  some  of  the  works  of  Burns, 
Byron,  Keats,  or  Shelley  do  not  come  up  to  the  required  level.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  replied  that  though  each  of  these  writers  showed  extraor- 
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dinary  powers,  they  rather  promised  than' performed  extraordinary  things. 
Yet  the  class  of  which  all  their  performances  are  to  fall  short  must  be 
admitted  to  he  a  very  small  one  :  and,  in  some  instances,  the  age  of  the 
writer  is  now  heyond  our  powers  of  discovery.  Faust,  we  may  presume, 
comes  within  the  most  exclusive  list ;  and  may  suggest  what  is  possibly 
the  true  meaning  of  the  statement.  Many  of  the  most  poetical  parts  were 
designed,  and  partly  executed,  when  Goethe  was  still  a  very  young  man. 
It  was  not  completed  till  he  was  past  fifty.  Its  composition  corresponded, 
therefore,  to  the  theory  of  Helvetius,  that  the  ideas  generated  by  the 
fervour  of  youth  were  gradually  developed  and  perfected  in  maturer  life. 
And  we  may  infer  that,  when  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of  genius  to  put  the 
whole  of  his  character  into  a  single  book,  to  combine  the  fire  of  his 
youth  with  the  riper  judgment  of  his  maturity,  he  will  produce  work  of 
the  highest  conceivable  class.  The  class  of  books  which  correspond  to  this 
definition  is  small,  but  is  something  which  stands  by  itself.  However 
this  may  be,  there  is  one  variety  of  literature  to  which  Lord  Macaulay's 
doctrine  seems  to  apply  with  greater  force  than  we  might  expect.  It 
sounds  strange  in  these  days  of  precocity,  when  most  school-girls  have 
begun  to  compose  their  novel,  and  have  generally  carried  out  their 
design  unless  prevented  by  an  early  marriage,  that  nearly  all  the  great 
English  novelists  have  been  plants  of  slow  growth.  If,  for  example,  we 
take  Richardson,  De  Foe,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  Scott,  we  shall 
find  that  not  one  of  them  published  his  best  works  under  forty.  Richard- 
son was  past  fifty  when  he  published  Pamela,  and  past  sixty  when  he 
published  Clarissa  Harlowe.  De  Foe  was  over  fifty  when  he  took  to 
story-telling.  Fielding  published  Joseph  Andrews  at  thirty-five,  but  did 
not  produce  Tom  Jones  till  he  was  forty-two.  Sterne  published  the  first 
two  volumes  of  Tristram  Shandy  at  forty- one,  and  Scott  began  his 
marvellous  series  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  Smollett,  the  least  eminent 
of  all  the  names  mentioned,  wrote  Roderick  Random  at  a  very  early  age ; 
but  Humphrey  Clinker,  really  his  best  story,  did  not  appear  till  the  year 
of  his  death. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  infer  that  admirable  novels  may  not  be  produced 
at  an  earlier  age.  The  Pickwick  Papers  would  be  there  to  confute  me  ;  and 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  Vanity  Fair  or  the  wonderful  story  of  Barry 
Lyndon.  But  one  remark  must  occur  to  everybody.  We  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  admire  the  brilliant  performance  of  some  youthful 
writer.  The  wonderful  power  of  style,  vivacity  of  observation,  quickness 
of  sympathy,  and  all  the  other  qualities  which  fill  so  many  advertising 
columns,  give  promise  of  the  highest  merit.  If  we  believe  only  half 
of  what  is  eaid,  it  seems  as  though  all  that  is  wanted  is  just  a  little  more 
polish  and  some  of  that  skill  in  literary  workmanship  which  practice 
alone  can  give.  We  look  on  with  eager  eyes,  as  a  keen  sportsman 
observes  the  brilliant  performances  of  a  two-year-old,  and  prophesies  his 
coming  glories  at  Epsom.  Yet,  as  we  know,  two-year-olds  are  very  apt 
to  vanish  mysteriously  from  betting-lists,  and  much-praised  novelists  seem 
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to  have  gradually  less  and  less  hold  upon  their  critics.  The  sloven- 
liness becomes  more  marked  instead  of  gradually  disappearing,  and  the 
good  qualities,  if  they  are  still  there,  become  less  and  less  recognizable. 
When  an  artist  has  made  a  great  success  by  painting,  say  a  thrilling  scene 
of  murder,  we  know  too  well  what  is  likely  to  happen.  The  first  year, 
perhaps,  it  was  the  murder  of  William  of  Orange  ;  next  year  we  shall  be 
treated  to  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  ;  then  we  shall  have  the  murder  of 
llizzio ;  afterwards,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  treated  to  classical  murders,  and 
witness  the  agonies  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  then  come  back  to  modern  times 
and  see  the  death  of  Lincoln.  One  murder  will  succeed  another  in  dreary 
succession,  each  being  rather  less  vivid  than  the  last,  and  gradually 
dying  away  like  successive  reflections  in  opposing  mirrors.  What  was 
once  a  brilliant  work  of  art  becomes  a  dismal  product  of  manufacturing 
industry,  turned  out  with  the  regularity  and  utter  want  of  intelligence  of  a 
machine.  In  a  remote  country  inn  I  was  once  foolish  enough  to  praise  a 
particular  dish,  perhaps  a  mutton-chop  ;  and  the  cook,  intoxicated  by  that 
unlucky  panegyric,  insisted  upon  providing  a  continuous  series  of  mutton- 
chops,  till  the  very  name  and  sight  and  smell  of  that  innocent  dish  became 
oppressive  to  me.  Even  if  such  chop  was  as  good  as  its  predecessors,  my 
palate  had  become  insensible  to  the  charms  of  chops  ;  but  I  rather  think 
that  the  cook  herself  grew  stupid  from  the  limitation  of  her  faculties.  It  is 
distressing  to  see  a  similar  decay  in  the  energies  of  young  authors.  Is  it 
that,  like  the  aforesaid  two -year-olds,  they  have  been  injudiciously  forced  by 
premature  praise,  and  that  their  constitutions  are  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  strain  ?  At  any  rate  the  breaking  down  of  our  young  poets  and 
novelists,  just  as  their  powers  should  be  at  the  fullest  maturity,  is  lament- 
ably common.  Few  things  are  more  melancholy  than  to  see  a  man  of 
true  and  recognized  genius  living  upon  the  remnant  of  his  old  reputation, 
and  always  in  constant  jealousy  of  that  worst  of  rivals,  his  former  self. 
Critics,  of  course,  are  occasionally  actuated  by  the  meanest,  though  one 
of  the  commonest,  of  motives — the  pleasure  of  picking  holes  in  an  object 
of  general  worship.  They  are,  it  may  be  admitted,  too  ready  to  cry  out 
with  affected  regret,  that  each  new  work  of  an  established  writer  shows 
manifest  symptoms  of  decay ;  and  authors  may  have  some  reason  for 
flattering  themselves,  whenever  disagreeable  remarks  are  made  about  the 
obvious  decline  of  their  powers,  that  the  remarks  are  prompted  by  an 
unworthy  jealousy  of  their  greatness.  Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  men's 
talents  do  decay,  and  that  a  man's  last  works  frequently  show  symptoms 
of  the  process.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  poor  old  actor  still  trying  to 
keep  the  stage,  and  trying  to  produce  the  old  effects  with  his  stiff  limbs 
and  cracked  voice.  In  such  cases,  however,  we  are  regretting  that  a  man 
who  has  done  his  best  is  not  content  to  be  silent  for  the  future,  and  to 
make  a  dignified  exit  from  the  world.  A  certain  sense  of  respectful 
regret  tempers  our  annoyance  with  compassion.  It  should  perhaps  be 
really  more  painful  to  see  a  man  still  in  his  vigour  ceasing  to  turn  it  to 
account,  because,  having  once  made  a  hit,  he  is  trying  to  make  the  same 
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hit  over  again  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  curious  chapter  might  be  written 
on  the  fate  of  continuations.  Did  anybody  ever  follow  Robinson  Crusoe's 
adventures  in  his  later  years  without  regretting  that  he  had  ever  again 
been  sent  on  his  travels  ?  Is  it  not  provoking  to  follow  the  progress  of 
Mrs.  Christian  and  all  the  little  Christians,  and  the  party  of  friends  whom 
they  pick  up,  after  the  original  Pilgrim  has  been  satisfactorily  got  across  the 
river  of  death  ?  I  don't  know  whether  a  continuation  was  ever  thoroughly 
successful :  but  I  am  sure  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  .extreme  importance  of  a  man's  knowing  when  he  has  done 
enough.  They  are  attempts  to  do  in  cold  blood,  and  with  a  jaded  imagi- 
nation, what  was  only  possible  under  the  lively  excitement  which  attends 
upon  the  first  conception  of  a  great  work.  It  is  a  fact  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  recognized,  that  life  never  repeats  itself ;  and  that 
any  attempt  to  get  the  old  enjoyment  out  of  the  old  elements  almost 
invariably  ends  in  a  stale,  unprofitable  failure.  Ask  the  same  party  of 
friends  whose  meeting  has  been  a  social  success,  and  observe  how  melan- 
choly they  will  be  when  trying  to  do  it  over  again.  Their  conversation 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  as  spiritless  as  bottles  of  champagne  that  have 
been  opened  for  the  first  meeting.  It  is  hard  to  be  jovial  of  malice 
prepense,  and  certainly  not  less  hard  to  be  poetical.  In  short,  one  of  the 
most  important  arts  we  can  learn  is  the  art  of  leaving  off. 

The  question,  at  any  rate,  of  the  causes  of  early  literary  exhaustion 
may  be  said  to  possess  a  real  social  importance.  We  have  listened  to  long 
controversies  as  to  the  causes  of  grouse-disease,  and  the  decay  of  the 
British  race-horse.  Is  not  the  blight  which  attacks  our  most  promising 
novelists,  somewhere  about  the  age  of  five-and-twenty  or  thirty,  at  least 
equally  deserving  of  attention  ?  The  animals  who  suffer  are  not  less 
dignified  than  those  creatures  which  are  thought  worthy  of  preservation 
by  the  efforts  of  our  legislature  ;  and  the  sources  of  our  supply  of  novels 
deserves  as  watchful  jealousy  as  our  means  of  producing  game,  or  even  of 
race-horses,  though  perhaps  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  equal  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  coal-fields.  It  has  become  as  unintelligible  to  us  how 
people  lived  in  the  days  before  novels  were  invented,  as  how  they  lived 
before  gas  or  electric  telegraphs,  or  lucifer-matches  or  railways.  Ladies 
are  supposed  to  have  taken  refuge,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  needlework  ; 
and  others,  it  is  whispered,  were  at  times  unfortunate  enough  to  be  driven 
to  the  study  of  Plato.  We  all  know  the  picture  of  poor  Lady  Jane  Grey 
muddling  her  unfortunate  intellects  with  a  huge  Greek  folio,  because  the 
only  alternative  open  to  her  was  fox-hunting.  It  is  a  melancholy  illustra- 
tion of  the  straits  to  which  intelligent  women  might  be  driven  in  those 
days,  and  may  help  to  alleviate  our  regret  that  the  poor  woman  was  sent 
so  early  out  of  a  world  which  she  must  have  found  so  tiresome.  The 
novel-manufacture,  however,  has  sprung  up  of  late  years  with  a  rapidity 
to  which  the  only  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  development  of  the  cotton- 
trade  or  the  growth  of  Chicago.  Many  persons  have  imbibed  a  quantity 
of  literature  in  this  fashion,  which,  if  it  had  been  composed  of  historical 
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annals,  or  works  of  controversial  theology,  would  have  entitled  them  to 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  learned  men  of  their  time.  If  they  had 
studied  old  annalists  instead  of  Alexander  Dumas  they  would  have  been 
grave  authorities  on  medieval  history.  Whether  they  have  done  better  or 
worse  than  if  they  had  devoted  themselves  to  drier  branches  of  study,  is 
a  question  which  I  do  not  propose  to  treat  at  the  present  moment.  If 
they  have  laid  up  a  smaller  store  of  facts,  they  have  certainly  not  been 
called  upon  to  load  their  memories  with  so  much  unmitigated  rubbish.  It 
may  be  better  that  a  person  should  be  awakened  to  fresh  interest  in  the 
details  of  modern  life,  than  have  spent  years  of  labour  in  determining 
whether  somebody  who  died  some  hundred  years  ago  did  or  did  not  blow 
up  her  husband  with  gunpowder,  and  if  so,  whether  it  did  or  did  not  serve 
him  right.  But,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  novels  we  read  are  becoming  as 
important  to  us  as  the  water  we  drink  or  the  food  we  eat.  It  is  as 
desirable  that  we  should  be  supplied  with  the  best  possible  quality,  and 
protected,  by  all  legitimate  means,  from  the  danger  of  adulteration.  I  do 
not  desire  that  a  Koyal  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject,  though  it  seems  that  Royal  Commissions  are  regarded  as 
exercising  a  kind  of  magical  influence  upon  most  topics,  and  that  asking 
a  few  thousand  questions  about  any  grievance  is  held  to  be  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  providing  a  remedy.  Neither  is  there  any  guild  of  novelists 
corresponding  to  the  Jockey  Club,  which  might  regulate  the  times  and 
seasons  at  which  novel-writing  was  to  be  held  permissible.  The  only 
thing  that  remains  is,  that  any  one  who  pleases  should  speak  his  mind  on 
the  subject,  though  he  may  be  merely  helping  to  accumulate  that  most 
unprofitable  of  intellectual  drugs — namely,  good  advice.  For  my  part,  I 
regard  the  author  of  a  good  novel  as  a  public  benefactor,  and  I  con- 
sequently consider  myself  aggrieved  when  I  see  good  material  allowed  to 
run  to  waste. 

Now,  some  of  the  general  principles  by  which  the  supply  of  literary 
works  of  art  is  governed  are  simple  enough.  They  are  pretty  well 
summed  up  by  saying  that  a  man  must  write  spontaneously  and  write 
from  a  full  mind.  He  should  write  because  he  has  something  to  say,  and 
is  irresistibly  impelled  to  say  it.  The  stream,  according  to  Coleridge's 
metaphor,  must  come  from  a  spring,  and  not  from  a  pump.  When  the 
natural  outpouring  has  ceased,  a  man  must  not  go  on  squeezing  an 
exhausted  receiver,  and  giving  us  the  mere  rinsings  and  scrapings  of  his 
mind.  When  the  cream  has  been  all  drawn  off,  we  don't  care  for  the 
skim-milk.  Nobody  should  flatter  himself  that  the  fatigue  which  he  feels 
in  "straining  from  harebound  brains"  two  novels  a  year  will  not  com- 
municate itself  to  his  readers,  and  that  the  last  crop  from  an  exhausted 
field  will  not  be  inferior  to  the  first  products  of  the  virgin  soil.  All  this 
is  plain  enough,  and  the  only  difliculty  lies  in  the  application.  It  has 
been  said,  for  example,  that  no  work  is  really  good  of  which  the  ultimate 
object  is  to  make  money.  The  principle  would  be  a  harsh  one,  and  would 
condemn  some  of  the  greatest  of  existing  works,  Shakspeare,  as  Pendennis 
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truly  remarked  to  Warrington,  though  "Warrington,  in  reply,  confounded 
his  impudence,  was  just  like  one  of  themselves,  and  wrote  to  make  an 
honest  living.  But  Shakspeare,  of  course,  wrote  also  because  his  mind  was 
crammed  even   to   an   inconvenient   extent  with    ideas,   which  crowded 
each  other  for  utterance ;  and  would  not,  it  may  be  safely  said,  have 
written  well  if  money  had  been  his  only  object.     This,  in  fact,  is  the  only 
form  in  which  the  maxim  can  be  accepted  as  approximately  true  ;  and 
undoubtedly  it  is  the  case  that  all  really  great  writers  have  written,  if 
partly  in  hopes  of  gain,  yet  partly,  also,  under  an  overpowering  impulse. 
Want  may  have  been  the  key  which  unlocked  the  reservoir  ;  but  it  was 
previously  full  almost  to  bursting.     And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  secret  of 
the   real   greatness  of  such   men   as  Scott,   Fielding,   and  Richardson. 
Mankind,  to  venture  one  more  classification,  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  orders — those  who  find  it  dull,  and  those  who  don't.     For  myself,  I 
confess  that  I  belong  to  the  first  class  :  I  find  things,  in  general,  remark- 
ably commonplace.     It  appears  to  me  that  I  never  meet  anybody  who  is 
not  as  like  as  possible  to  everybody  else  ;  that  I  never  read  an  argument 
which  has  not  been  so  hackneyed,  that  both  the  argument  itself,  and  the 
answer  to  it,  and  the  rejoinder  to  the  answer,  are  all  so  many  foregone 
conclusions ;  and  that  even  the  most  original  of  men  often  seem  to  be 
people  with  a  diseased  appetite  for  novelty,  but  whose  essential  likeness  to 
the  rest  is  manifest  even  in  their  superficial  eccentricity.     And,  therefore, 
— though  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  gentleman  who  committed  suicide 
simply  because  he  found   it  dull, — I  refrain  from  writing  novels.     But 
I  know  one  or  two  people  with  whom  all  this  is  inverted.     The  world  is 
to  them  a  perpetual  surprise.     They  never  get  into  a  railway-carriage 
without  meeting    somebody  of   altogether  new  and   amazing  character ; 
they  can  scarcely  take  a  constitutional  without    meeting  an  adventure ; 
they  can't  listen  to  a  couple  of  stockbrokers  discussing  the  price  of  the 
funds  without  seeing   something   amazingly  humorous  in   this  unprece- 
dented combination.     The  world  to  me,  and,  I  fancy,  to  a  large  majority 
of  us,  is  of  a  uniform  dingy  whitey-brown.     To  them  it  is  full  of  sparkling 
and  ever-varying  colour,   with  dazzling  lights  and  gloomy  shades,  and 
infinite   complexity    of  detail.     Each   new   acquaintance   presents   some 
interesting    pyschological    problem,    and    every    bit    of  gossip   affords 
them    whole   volumes   of    sympathetic    speculation.      I    suppose   it   is 
that  I  am  one  of  the  crowd,  and  observe  nothing  strange    about   the 
walkers    who    are   walking    in   the   same   path   with    me.      More    for- 
tunate persons  are  moving,  as  it  were,  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the 
general   current,    and   are  startled   at   every  moment  by  the  .shock   of 
somebody   moving   in   a   diverging    line.      Whatever   the   cause,    there 
can  be  no  happier  endowment,  and  I  envy,  without  being  able  to  share, 
the  never-failing  pleasure  which  it  excites  in   its   fortunate  possessors. 
Now,  these  persons  are  the  born  novelists.     It  is  their  function  to  convey 
to  our  humdrum  and  prosaic  minds  some  glimpse  of  the  freshness  and  the 
splendour  continually  present  to  them.     Under  their  enchantment  we  can 
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for  a  few  moments  see  the  world,  as  though  we  had  just  dropped  from 
another  planet,  and  everything  had  the  charm  of  complete  newness.  No 
one  can  forget  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  saw  a  foreign  country,  and 
how  infinitely  more  foreign  it  looked  than  it  has  ever  since  appeared. 
The  horn  novelist  has  the  gift  of  preserving  this  freshness  till  compara- 
tively late  in  life,  and  in  regard  not  only  to  foreign  countries  but  even  to 
this  monotonous  and  colourless  place  in  which  we  pass  our  days.  But 
though  an  essential  element  of  great  power,  this  is  not  the  only  qualifi- 
cation necessary.  A  man's  early  writings  probably  express  the  surprise 
and  the  delight,  or  the  indignation,  of  a  youth  just  entering  the  world,  and 
discovering  how  different  it  is  to  his  preconceived  impressions.  They  have 
too,  it  may  be,  the  contagion  of  exuberant  animal  spirits,  and  remind  us 
of  the  delight  of  a  lively  child  when  first  taken  to  the  play.  If  this  is 
the  only  secret,  a  writer's  power  must  decline  as  he  grows  older.  The 
mere  frank  unsophisticated  surprise  will  go  off,  and  the  freshness  will 
disappear  with  it,  unless  he  has  some  more  solid  superstratum  of  talent. 
In  fact,  his  interest  in  the  world  will  only  be  permanent  if  he  has  powers 
of  reflection  as  well  as  observation,  and  a  keen  and  vigorous  intellect 
capable  of  always  developing  new  causes  for  animated  inquiry.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  the  case  with  the  great  men  I  have  mentioned.  There  is 
really  enduring  substance  in  their  writing,  because  the  intelligent  interest 
of  a  grown  man  has  succeeded  to  the  simple  surprise  of  the  boy.  No 
doubt,  as  Wordsworth  tells  us,  something  of  "  the  glory  and  the  dream  " 
has  disappeared ;  the  vision  which  still  attended  the  youth  has  faded  into 
the  light  of  common  day ;  but  the  loss  is  not  without  compensation, 
if  the  mind  has  grown  more  powerful,  though  it  may  be  less  flexible  nnd 
less  easily  impressionable.  The  greatest  works  will  probably  be  those 
of  men  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  have  been  taught  to  sympathize 
by  many  sufferings,  and  to  learn  to  look  for  something  more  than  the 
mere  superficial  glitter  which  attracts  us  in  early  life.  Cervantes  would 
not  have  written  Don  Quixote  without  the  bitter  influence  of  a  long  and 
unfortunate  life. 

Remembering  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  early  failure 
of  a  good  many  of  our  promising  novelists.  There  is,  to  all  appearance, 
a  large  class  of  writers  who  are  practically  convinced  that  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  writing  a  novel  than  a  sufficient  supply  of  pens,  ink,  and 
paper.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  easiest  and  simplest  of  all  acts,  in- 
stead of  being  one  of  the  most  difficult.  The  mill,  it  is  imagined,  may 
go  on  grinding  out  finished  products  for  ever,  though  we  don't  take  the 
trouble  to  supply  it  with  the  raw  materials.  It  is  very  easy  to  take  half- 
a-dozen  fictitious  characters,  set  the  good  young  gentleman  to  love  the 
handsome  young  lady,  introduce  the  villain  to  make  a  little  mischief,  fill 
up  gaps  with  smart  conversation,  and  portion  everybody  handsomely  at 
the  end  by  killing  some  inconvenient  uncle.  It  requires  no  conjuror  to 
account  for  the  failure  of  such  productions  as  are  now  poured  out  by  the 
dozen.  I  am  told  that  many  masterpieces  of  the  ancient  painters  are 
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sold  in  America  and  the  colonies  at  a  surprisingly  cheap  price.  They 
are,  it  is  reported,  manufactured  by  a  very  simple  process  at  Birmingham 
or  elsewhere.  There  is  one  man  kept  constantly  at  work  painting  bright 
blue  skies ;  another  has  a  knack  of  doing  the  trees ;  a  third  turns  out 
sheep  and  shepherdesses  by  the  dozen  ;  and  so,  by  a  judicious  division  of 
labour,  a  work  is  put  together  which  passes  muster  very  well  at  Snoggsville 
or  New  Manchester  for  a  Turner  or  a  Claude.  I  fancy  that  novels  might 
be  concocted  as  easily  by  a  company  of  authors.  Most  small  novelists 
have  some  little  knack  which  once  enabled  them  to  find  a  market  for 
their  productions ;  they  are  pretty  good  hands  at  a  villain  or  perhaps  at 
a  London  pauper ;  they  can  turn  off  a  sparkling  conversation  or  paint 
a  thrilling  love-scene  passably  ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  their  single  talent 
they  go  on  deluging  us  with  novels  not  positively  bad,  because 
one  little  grain  of  merit  redeems  the  utter  insipidity  of  the  mass. 
Why  should  not  they  join  their  heads  together,  and  as  it  is  out  of 
the  question  that  they  should  produce  a  real  work  of  art,  at  least  manage 
to  devise  a  creditable  piece  of  paper- staining  ?  Indignation  or  ferocious 
criticism  is  entirely  out  of  place  with  regard  to  people,  who  should  at 
worst  be  objects  of  compassion.  A  man  must  live,  in  his  own  opinion  at 
any  rate,  the  man  who  draws  ships  with  coloured  chalk  on  London 
pavements  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy :  and  the  trade 
of  novel- writing  is  at  least  an  honest  one.  People  who  have  any  remnants 
of  literary  ambition  may,  however,  do  well  to  remark  how  many  of  the 
best  novels  that  have  been  written  are  more  or  less  autobiographies  in 
disguise.  The  most  telling  situations  are  those  in  which  the  author  is 
finding  expression  for  the  lessons  of  his  own  experience,  and  really 
appealing  to  our  sympathies  through  a  thin  disguise  of  fictitious  character. 
The  fact  may  suggest — not  that  it  is  well  to  make  merchandise  of  one's 
own  sufferings  or  affections — but  that  the  necessity  of  living  a  story  before 
writing  it,  has  some  meaning  for  novelists  as  well  as  for  the  authors  of 
memoirs.  In  short,  one  must  have  gone  through  some  crisis  of  reflection 
and  feeling  before  one  can  very  well  expect  that  others  should  much  care 
to  listen  to  one's  views  of  the  world. 

The  mistake,  however,  of  talking  without  having  anything  to  say  is 
too  common  and  too  palpable  to  deserve  many  remarks.  We  can  only 
lament  in  passing  that  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  doomed  to  the 
sad  necessity,  and  especially  that  many  fall  into  it  who  are  fit  for  better 
things.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  Anne  of  Gierstein  or  Castle  Dangerous, 
suggests  some  melancholy  thoughts.  And  it  is  plain  enough  that  our 
modern  "  starring  "  system  is  at  the  bottom  of  too  many  such  catastrophes. 
Our  commerce  suffers,  it  is  said,  because  marks  of  the  most  established 
reputation  are  frequently  put  upon  inferior  goods.  Authors  have  dis- 
covered the  same  trick  of  trade,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  name, 
turn  it  to  the  best  account  by  selling  it  as  an  advertisement  to  rubbish. 
The  juvenile  works  of  no  great  author  are  his  best,  according  to  Macaulay. 
If  so,  \ve  must  be  in  a  singular  dearth  of  great  authors,  for  the  superiority 
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of  first  attempts  to  second  is  becoming  almost  proverbial.     This  is  not  a 
healthy  symptom.     It  means  that  having  written  for  fame,  people  too 
often  begin  writing  for  profit.      Scott's  wonderful  success  was  a  most 
disastrous  precedent.     It  was  amongst  the  first  proofs  that  the  production 
of  works  of  art  might  be  made  into  a  commercial  pursuit ;  and  that  the 
style  of  the  work  might  be  lowered  without  commercial  loss.     We  are  apt 
to  rejoice  that  the  days  of  patronage  are  over,  or  rather  that  the  public 
is  become  the  only  patron.     If  it  was  a  patron  of  any  judgment,  our 
satisfaction  might  be  without  alloy.      But  as  it  is  a  patron  which  is 
frequently  of  the  most  exacting  disposition,  which  will  not  allow  a  minute's 
repose   to   its   favourites,  which  bribes  them   heavily  to   be   always   at 
work,  with  or  without  a  spontaneous  impulse,  which  at  first  accepts  indis- 
criminately any  productions  which  bear  a  well-known  name,  and  then 
suddenly   wakes    up    angrily    to    a    sense    that   it   has   been    imposed 
upon,  which  generally   pays   very   little    for  the  first  masterpiece,   and 
makes  it  up  by  rewarding    the  weaker    repetitions    extravagantly,    we 
cannot  say  that  the  change  is  altogether  and  in  all  respects  an  improve- 
ment.     We   too   often   do    our  best   to  spoil  our   favourites,  and  then 
revile  them   for  the    decline  of  their   powers.      Fortunately  there    are 
some  writers  who  are  superior  to  the  temptations  so  profusely  offered ; 
and  who  have  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  wait  for  a  calmer  judgment. 
Unluckily,  even  this  is  not  a  perfectly  satisfactory  guarantee.     There  are 
some  other  motives — more  creditable  to  the  writer  than  the  desire  to 
snatch  a  premature  success,  and  yet  working  a  more  subtle  mischief — 
upon  which  we  may  dwell  for  a  moment.     Novelists,  especially  of  the 
better  class,  are  sometimes  cursed  with  a  most  unfortunate  propensity.    It 
seems  to  them  that  they  are  so  wise  and  good  that  they  ought  to  improve 
their  generation,  and  so  full  of  genius  that  they  should  expound  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  art  to  the  world  at  large.     Accordingly,  we  get  that  style 
of  novel  which  is  most  provoking  to  the  unsophisticated  mind — the  novel 
which  really  ought  to  be  a  sermon,  or  the  novel  which  appears  to  be 
written  in  illustration  of  a  professor's  lecture.     That  novels  may  point  a 
moral,  and  that  they  may  illustrate  an  assthetical  maxim,  is  what  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  deny.  Most  good  novels,  in  fact,  do  both.  But  when  they 
are  written  with  that  deliberate  purpose  and  excogitated  with  a  kind  of 
malice  prepense,  in  cold-blooded  desire  to  do  good,  they  are  not  apt  to 
be  a  refreshing  kind  of  literature.  We  know  the  tortures  to  which  children 
are  sometimes  subjected  under  the  pretence  of  combining  instruction  with 
amusement,  or  of  teaching  science  in  play.     The  infant  mind  assents  to 
transparent  imposture,  and  we  do  not  grow  much  more  amenable  in  our 
maturer  years.     We  feel  that  if  the  artist  had  abandoned  himself  to  his 
natural  impulses,  and  allowed  his  vivid  descriptions  to  give  rise  to  such 
morals  as  his  readers  might  please  to  draw,  he  might  have  served  us  well ; 
or  if  he  had  sat  down  to  expound  his  principles  in  the  plainest  and  most 
direct  language,  he  might  have  instructed  us.     But  when  he  is  trying  to 
do  both  together  he  becomes  awkward  and  COD  strained,  and  we  seem  to 
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gee  a  professor  masquerading  in  a  costume  which  hampers  his  movements 
instead  of  revealing  his  true  character.  The  hybrid  works  of  this  kind 
which  are  generally  produced — the  novel  with  a  moral,  or  the  historical 
novel  or  the  novel  of  high  art,  in  spite  of  some  brilliant  examples  which 
might  be  alleged  on  the  other  side — are  generally  depressing  to  my  soul ; 
and  I  think  that  by  people  in  general  they  are  a  good  deal  more  feared 
than  enjoyed.  Where  the  natural  artistic  impulse  has  grown  weak,  it 
would  surely  be  better  to  yield  to  necessity,  instead  of  forcing  the  current 
of  new  ideas  into  a  channel  into  which  they  no  longer  flow  spontaneously. 
I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  novels,  perhaps  because  the  literature  of  the 
day  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  novels,  with  a  sprinkling  of  more  serious 
matter.  Some  people  fancy  that  the  era  of  novels  is  passing  ;  that  every 
possible  combination  of  character  and  incident  has  been  invented,  and 
every  vein  of  sentiment  worked  out.  From  the  grand  philosophical 
romance,  down  to  the  most  frivolous  collection  of  insignificant  twaddle ; 
from  the  deepest  tragedy,  to  simple  buffoonery  ;  from  terrific  sensation, 
down  to  the  most  quiet  domestic  jogtrot :  we  have  been  treated  to  every 
conceivable  variety  of  composition.  Unless  new  forms  of  character  should 
be  developed  in  the  new  world  or  in  the  distant  countries  with  which  we 
are  becoming  familiar,  the  game  of  the  novelist  will  be,  in  Yankee  phrase, 
played  out.  The  same  weariness  which  I  have  noticed  as  affecting  the 
individual  may  apply  to  the  whole  class,  and  the  world  at  large  become 
tiresome  to  its  inhabitants.  I  do  not  precisely  believe  in  this ;  if  it  is 
true  that  our  best  contemporaries  do  not  now  seem  equal  to  some  of  their 
predecessors,  they  may  (for  it  is  pleasant  to  be  sanguine)  improve  by 
keeping  ;  or  perhaps  we  are  only  waiting  for  the  coming  man  who  is  to 
show  that  a  new  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  old  topics.  Just  before 
the  greatest  outburst  of  modern  poetry,  people  had  convinced  themselves 
that  poetry  was  nearly  extinct,  because  the  modern  world  was  essentially 
prosaic ;  and  the  same  doctrine  has  lately  been  preached,  without,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  any  particular  plausibility.  But  if  the  impression  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  apparent  failure  of  any  promising  young  novelists,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  early  exhaustion  which  seems  to  be  so  common  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  particular  class  of  literature.  To  say  nothing 
of  poets  who  sing  one  tune  with  the  persistency  of  a  barrel-organ,  we 
might  possibly  find  instances,  only  that  it  would  be  awkward  to  give  them, 
of  politicians  who  have  apparently  had  but  one  idea,  and  expended  it  very 
early  in  life  ;  of  preachers  who  have  flourished  for  a  day,  and  held  forth 
to  empty  churches  on  the  morrow  ;  or  even  of  historians  who  have  run  to 
seed,  and  after  starting  with  the  utmost  flourish  of  trumpets,  have  sunk 
into  a  very  steady  commonplace  respectability.  The  only  safety,  one  is 
sometimes  inclined  to  think,  would  be  to  contribute  to  that  kind  of 
literature  which  makes  no  demands  upon  the  imagination,  and  depends 
entirely  upon  the  comparison  of  figures  or  the  proper  filling  of  certain 
established  pigeon-holes.  Nobody  can  criticize  a  statistical  return,  or  say 
that  it  shows  a  want  of  the  old  colouring  and  force.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
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there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  man  cannot  go  on  inventing  mathe- 
matical problems  or  dealing  with  scientific  inquiries  to  the  end  of  his  life  ; 
and  he  will,  at  any  rate,  be  able  to  judge  by  an  easier  blot  of  his  having 
maintained  his  ancient  level  in  such  pursuits.  They  want  patience  instead 
of  high  spirits,  and  perfect  calmness  of  mind  instead  of  power  of  invention. 
Whether  a  man  may  not  be  exhausted  by  a  well-devised  system  of  com- 
petitive examination,  so  as  to  be  good  for  nothing  after  he  has  taken  his 
degree,  is,  indeed,  still  an  open  question  ;  but  that  is  a  mode  of  producing 
early  imbecility  which  scarcely  comes  within  the  present  inquiry. 

There  is,  however,  one  branch  of  literature  in  which  this  sort  of  decay 
is  at  least  as  manifest  as  in  novels.  Essay- writers  form  a  distinct  and 
highly  creditable  class  of  English  authors.  The  art  is  in  one  sense  a  very 
simple  one,  though  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  acquire  in  perfection.  You 
have  to  say  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  but  it  must  be  said  in  a  good 
many  words ;  you  must  take  the  merest  commonplace  and  beat  it  out  so 
thin  that  it  will  cover  any  required  number  of  sheets  ;  but  then  it  must  be 
done  with  a  sufficient  air  and  grace  to  give  the  reader  the  impression  that 
he  is  really  being  treated  to  food  worthy  of  a  reasonable  creature.  If  you 
prefer  the  sentimental  and  moral  style  of  writing  you  must  assert  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy  as  confidently  and  emphatically  as  if  nobody 
had  ever  heard  the  remark.  If  you  prefer  to  be  paradoxical  you  may 
prove  that  honesty  is  the  worst  policy  with  equal  vigour,  and  trust  that 
nobody  will  find  out  the  rather  transparent  trick.  In  the  hands  of  a 
great  master,  an  Addison  or  a  Charles  Lamb,  the  feat  is  performed  so 
dexterously  that  you  care  nothing  for  the  substance  adorned  by  so  perfect 
a  style,  and  illustrated  with  such  tact  and  delicacy.  Whether  it  is  a 
diamond  or  a  bit  of  glass,  the  setting  is  equally  admirable ;  the  cooking 
is  everything,  and  the  substance  is  entirely  concealed  by  the  sauce.  But 
when  the  same  feat  is  attempted  by  clumsy  hands,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  result  is  somewhat  different.  Some  modern  essayists  appear  to  live  on 
so  marvellously  small  a  stock  of  commonplaces  that  we  wonder  at  the 
audacity  required  to  serve  them  up ;  and  yet  they  show  their  opinion  of 
the  public  taste  by  not  condescending  to  disguise  them.  Whether  that 
opinion  is  correct  or  false,  is  more  than  I  can  say  ;  judging  by  myself,  it  is 
distinctly  mistaken :  for  of  all  the  rapid  products  of  exhausted  authors, 
none  seem  to  me  so  completely  insipid  as  those  of  the  unlucky  essayist 
who  is  trying  to  amuse  me  by  the  hundredth  variation  on  an  originally 
uninteresting  air.  There  is  at  least  one  moral  which  I  may  deduce  from 
this  without  offence ;  inasmuch  as  I  am  more  closely  concerned  in  it  than 
anybody  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read  thus  far  :  its  nature  may  be 
inferred  from  the  statement  that  this  is  the  last  article  to  appear  under 
the  present  signature. 

A  CYNIC. 
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I. 

I  REMEMBER  being  particularly  pleased  at  reading  in  a  newspaper  the  fine 
speech  of  our  Prince  President,  in  which  he  said :  "  U Empire  c'est  la 
ptti.i:"  He  was  only  Prince  President  then,  but  it  didn't  matter.  "If 
Empire  means  peace,"  said  I,  "I'm  for  an  Empire." 

"  And  why  ?  "  asked  Blanchette. 

"  Because  if  it's  peace  they  won't  be  wanting  any  soldiers,  and  I 
shan't  have  to  serve  my  seven  years." 

"  That's  true,"  murmured  Blanchette,  blushing  a  little.  "  Then  I'm 
for  an  Empire,  too." 

Blanchette  and  I  were  betrothed  to  one  another  :  at  least  it  was  almost 
a  settled  thing  between  Blanchette's  father,  old  Jean  Poireau,  and  me, 
that  if  I  wasn't  taken  by  the  conscription,  he'd  hear  what  I'd  got  to  say 
about  being  married.  I  didn't  much  like  him,  old  Jean  Poireau.  If  I 
waited  for  Blanchette  after  vespers,  or  danced  more  than  one  quadrille 
with  her  at  the  village  balls,  he'd  come  up  and  say,  "  Look  here,  young 
Aristide,  just  you  sheer  off;  when  you've  drawn  your  lot  and  I  know 
what's  to  become  of  you,  then  we'll  see  ;  but,  for  the  present,  keep  your 
distance."  Blanchette  and  I  were  often  reduced  to  nodding  to  each  other 
and  sighing.  I  believe  she  thought  it  hard ;  I  know  I  did. 

\Yell,  the  conscription  week  arrived  at  last,  and  the  drawing  of  the 
lots  was  to  come  off  on  the  Friday.  On  the  Sunday,  going  in  to  Mass 
(church  is  always  very  full  on  the  Sunday  before  the  conscription),  I  met 
Blanchette  and  said,  "Blanchette,  Blanchette,  I  feel  all  the  courage 
running  out  of  me  as  the  day  approaches  ;  if  I  draw  a  bad  number,  the 
best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  and  throw  myself  into  the  pond." 

"No,  no,"  answered  Blanchette,  rather  pale  ;  "  you  mustn't  do  that. 
Promise  me  you  won't  do  it,"  she  added,  laying  a  hand  on  my  sleeve. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  her  little  hand  shook.  I  thought  myself 
a  brute  for  making  her  miserable.  I  pressed  her  hand  somewhat  tremu- 
lously and  whispered, — 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Blanchette:  I'll  go  and  call  to-morrow  on  that 
Deputy  of  ours,  M.  de  Champ- Guimauve,  who  makes  us  such  fine  pro- 
mises at  election  time.  I've  never  asked  him  for  anything,  and  he 
can't  refuse  to  drop  a  word  to  the  Prefect  about  getting  me  exempted. 
He'll  tell  him  I'm  short-sighted,  or  that  there's  something  the  matter 
with  my  heart,  which  will  be  true  enough,  Blanchette." 

Blanchette   dried   her   eyes  and  tried  to  smile.     When  Blanchette 
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smiled  it  put  hope  in  me  for  a  whole  day.  We  sat  side  by  side  at  Mass 
that  morning,  and  on  the  morrow  early  I  started  for  the  chateau  of  Champ- 
Guimauve,  with  two  of  mother's  best  capons  in  my  basket,  and  a  bunch 
of  winter  flowers  in  my  hand.  You  see  it's  always  as  well  not  to  go 
empty-handed,  even  when  calling  upon  a  millionnaire. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Champ-Guimauve  was  the  great  man  of  our  district. 
In  1851  we  were  living  under  a  Republic,  but  we  called  him  M.  le  Comte 
all  the  same ;  which  used  to  annoy  him  at  election  time,  when  he  would 
insist  upon  being  addressed  as  "  Citizen,"  saying  that  we  were  all  brothers, 
and  that  he  was  not  a  jot  more  than  we  were.  Very  affable  he  was,  to  be 
sure,  at  election  time,  M.  de  Champ-Guimauve ;  and  it  was  on  the  strength 
of  this  that  I  had  determined  to  go  and  appeal  to  his  kindness. 

To  tell  the  truth,  however,  what  I  purposed  asking  him  was  not 
exactly — well,  no,  not  exactly  fair,  for  the  law  said  that  those  only  should 
be  exempted  from  service,  who  could  pay  for  a  substitute,  who  were  the 
only  sons  of  widows,  or  who  had  bodily  infirmities,  and  I  stood  in  none 
of  these  categories.  But  then,  it  was  well  known  that  the  Count  never 
scrupled  to  use  his  influence  for  his  own  tenants,  and  so  why  should  he 
not  do  as  much  for  me  ?  Besides,  as  Empire  meant  peace  (and  every- 
body was  beginning  to  say  we  should  soon  have  an  Empire),  what  could 
the  Government  care  about  one  soldier  more  or  less  ? 

I  found  M.  de  Champ-Guimauve  reading  the  Moniteur  Universel  on 
his  lawn,  with  a  cup  of  coffee  before  him,  and  a  cigar  between  his  lips. 
There  was  no  election  near,  so  that  he  didn't  offer  any  objection  when  I 
addressed  him  as  Monsieur  le  Comte.  I  don't  even  think  he  would  have 
been  much  offended  had  I  called  him  Monseigneur,  as  I  noticed  his  two 
footmen  did.  He  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  my  two  fowls,  and 
promised  that  the  flowers  should  be  remitted  to  Madame  la  Comtesse ; 
then,  he  set  his  eyeglass  in  his  left  eye  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

Upon  this,  I  confess  I  felt  rather  as  if  I  should  like  to  turn  back  and 
go  home,  for  M.  le  Comte  de  Guimauve  with  the  eyeglass,  and  the 
Citizen  Guimauve  who  had  shaken  hands  with  us  all  in  front  of  the 
ballot-box,  were  individuals  so  entirely  unlike,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
realize  they  formed  but  one  and  the  same  person.  I  began  to  mumble 
something  about  the  conscription,  but  made  such  a  mess  of  it  that  he 
soon  pulled  me  up,  by  exclaiming, — 

"  Ah  !  just  so,  I  perfectly  understand  ;  you  are  going  to  become  one 
of  our  brave  national  defenders,  and  have  come  to  say  good-by.  Well, 
my  lad,  I  wish  you  joy,  and  "  (here  an  affable  smile)  "  plenty  of  fighting." 

This  wasn't  it  at  all.     I  stammered  and  looked  foolish. 

"  No,  M.  le  Comte,  it's  just  the  other  way.  I  agree  with  your  speech 
about  universal  brotherhood,  and  no  more  conscription.  You  remember 
what  you  said  about  the  conscription  being  like  a  monster  that  devoured 
its  own  children  ?  I'd  rather  not  fight  anybody ;  I  want  to  become  '  an 
honest  tiller  of  the  soil'  and  marry  Blanchette." 

I  observed  that  the  visage  of  our  Deputy  visibly  lengthened  as  I 
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recapitulated  the  items  from  his  last  electoral  address  ;  the  term  "  honest 
tiller  of  the  soil "  was  also  his.  He  coughed,  drew  up  his  shirt-collar, 
and  answered  somewhat  confusedly, — 

"  H'm,  just  so ;  I  am,  as  you  say,  devoted  to  peace,  and  have  always 
— yes,  always — admired  brotherhood.  Nothing  like  brotherhood.  But — 
ahem — if  you  had  learned  Latin,  you  would  perceive  the  truth  of  the 
words  Si  ris  pacern,  para  bellum — the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  unless 
France  has  a  large  standing  army,  civilization  would  be  shaken  in  its  basis, 
and  there  could  be  no  security  either  for  your  father's  field  or  for  mine. 
It  is  from  this  motive,  and  this  alone,  that  I  voted  the  contingent  of  eighty 
thousand  men  this  year.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't  catch  your  remark." 

"  I  was  saying  that  it  was  very  hard,  M.  le  Comte,  to  be  taken  for 
seven  years  against  one's  will." 

M.  le  Comte  joined  the  fingers  of  both  his  hands  by  the  tips,  and 
answered  with  unction : 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  traditions  of  democracy  that  every 
citizen  shall  pay  his  debt  to  the  State,  and  the  obligation  falls  upon  all 
alike.  Whilst  you,  my  lad,  will  give  seven  years  of  your  life,  I  on  my 
side  shall  not  be  exempt.  This  very  year  I  shall  have  to  pay  no  less 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  francs  to  exonerate  my  son  Hector ; 
another  of  my  sons,  the  Vicomte  de  Champ-Guimauve,  is  actually  serving 
his  country  at  the  present  moment  in  a  regiment  of  hussars." 

"Yes,  M.  le  Comte,"  I  rejoined,  with  some  bitterness;  "but  the 
Vicomte  de  Guimauve  is  an  officer,  and  can  marry  if  he  likes." 

"  But  so  will  you  in  due  time  acquire  a  grade  in  the  service  if  you  be 
diligent  and  valiant.  Listen,  my  lad,"  added  our  Deputy  with  a  sudden 
display  of  benevolence  :  "you  may  rely  upon  me  ;  if  you  are  taken  by 
the  conscription,  I  will  exert  my  influence  with  the  Ministry  of  War,  and 
get  you  made — yes,  get  you  made — a  corporal." 

"  And  Blanchette  ?  "  I  muttered,  not  much  seduced  by  this  brilliant 
prospect. 

"  Who  is  Blanchette  ? "  inquired  our  Deputy,  who,  I  may  here 
remark,  put  wax  to  his  moustaches,  wore  dye  on  his  hair,  and  passed  for 
an  admirer  of  the  adverse  sex. 

I  explained  who  Blanchette  was,  M.  le  Comte  listening  with  more 
attention  than  he  had  bestowed  upon  several  of  my  other  observations  ; 
and  when  I  had  done,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  encouraging  smile, — 

"  Best  easy,  my  good  boy ;  I  have  heard  of  this  Mademoiselle 
Blanchette,  though  I  have  never  seen  her.  I  will  speak  to  her  father  if 
you  go  away,  and  we  will  take  care  that  she  is  not  married  to  any  but  a 
worthy  man." 

After  this  consolation,  all  that  remained  for  me  to  do  was  to  disappear, 
which  I  did  with  due  speed.  Don't  ask  me  if  I  sang  and  whistled  on  the 
road  going  home,  nor  if  I  looked  exuberantly  cheerful  during  the  next 
three  days.  There  were  ten  or  a  dozen  of  my  fellow-villagers  in  the 
same  predicament  as  myself,  and  it  wouldn't  have  done  to  put  on  a  wry 
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face  before  them.  After  all,  a  man  is  a  man,  you  know,  and  must  hold 
his  head  high.  If  I  suffered  anything,  I  hope  I  kept  it  to  myself.  By 
Friday  morning  I  had  got  my  pulse  into  subjection,  and  was  prepared  to 
face  the  fire — I  mean  the  conscription-box — in  the  same  kind  of  spirit  in 
which  a  man  had  better  always  face  unpleasantnesses. 

Just  as  I  was  walking  up  to  the  Mairie  to  draw  my  lot,  Blanchette, 
who  had  been  looking  out  for  me,  wondering  why  I  had  kept  aloof  from 
her  during  three  days,  ran  across  the  road  and  slipped  a  small  parcel  into 
my  hand.  It  contained  a  medal  of  the  Virgin  and  a  note.  Here  is  the 
note ;  I  have  not  altered  the  spelling  : — 

Aristide,  they  say  that  To  ware  this  next  the  hart  and  To  repeatte  three  times  an 
AVE  MARIA,  and  to  say  just  Before  dipping  one's  hand  Into  the  box,  "  Sainte 
Vierge  de  Bon  secours,  ecoutez  celle  qui  m'aime,"  will  make  one  draw  a  Good  nnmbr. 
Please  do  it,  Aristide,  and  you  mustn't  laugh  in  Doing  it.  You  knowe  it  can't  ever 
Do  any  harm. 

BLANCHETTE. 

No,  Blanchette,  it  did  no  harm,  I  am  certain ;  but  probably  Fortune 
was  out  of  sorts  with  me  that  day,  for  when  I  dipped  my  hand  into  the 
box — and  I  did  not  laugh,  I  assure  you — I  drew  out  a  number  which  I 
could  not  read  at  first  from  thinking  of  you.  So  I  gave  it  to  the  Mayor, 
who  read  it  for  me. 

"What  number?"  asked  the  Prefect;  and  there  was  a  second's 
pause  whilst  the  paper  was  being  unfolded. 

"  Number  thirteen,"  cried  the  Mayor. 

"  Good  for  the  service,"  pronounced  the  General. 

And  ten  days  after,  my  poor  Blanchette,  I  was  a  Zouave. 

II. 

There  was  no  positive  reason  why  I  should  hurry  off  so  soon,  for  at 
that  time  the  Government  used  considerately  to  give  us  five  months'  law : 
we  drew  in  February  and  joined  in  July.  But  where  would  have  been 
the  use  of  waiting  ?  No  sooner  was  the  drawing  over  than  old  Jean 
Poireau  said  to  me,  "  Aristide,  my  lad,  I'm  sorry  for  you,  but  you  see 
it's  all  up  now,  and  I  trust  to  your  honour  not  to  say  anything  more  to 
Blanchette."  The  next  day,  seeing  me  come  out  of  the  Mayor's  house, 
where  I  had  been  to  get  my  passport,  he  looked  at  me  as  if  he  were 
relenting  a  little,  and  cried,  "Listen,  lad  :  I  don't  mind  your  seeing  her 
just  once  more  before  you  start — to  say  good-by."  But  I  answered,  "  No, 
Father  Poireau,  best  not ;  you  shall  shake  hands  with  her  for  me  ;  I  am 
going  this  evening."  And,  sure  enough,  I  took  the  train  the  same  night, 

You  understand  why  I  selected  the  Zouaves  in  preference  to  any  other 
regiment.*  The  Zouaves  were  always  garrisoned  in  Algeria  then ;  their 

*  A  soldier  who  joins  immediately  after  conscription  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his 
own  regiment.  If  he  avails  himself  of  the  five  months'  law  (as  most  do),  he  is 
drafted  according  to  his  height  and  his  breadth  of  limb.  The  lithest  only  are  put 
into  the  Zouaves. 
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mission  was  to  make  the  Arabs  pay  taxes ;  and  as  the  Arabs  would 
neither  pay  nor  submit  to  our  military  tribunals — which  for  reasons  of 
their  own  they  considered  detestable, — there  was  usually  some  fighting 
every  quarter-day  to  compel  them.  It  wasn't  the  tax-paying  I  cared 
about ;  I  confess  it  was  all  one  to  me  whether  the  Arabs  settled  their  dues 
or  not.  But  the  Arabs  fought  like  men,  and  in  my  then  frame  of  mind  I 
shouldn't  have  been  over-sorry  if  one  of  them  had  singled  me  out  and  cut 
my  military  career  short.  You  see,  that's  the  kind  of  impression  being 
taken  away  from  one's  village  makes  upon  one  at  first.  By-and-by,  when 
we  have  carried  the  musket  a  little,  we  grow  wiser,  or  more  callous,  I 
don't  know  which. 

I  had  not  been  a  fortnight  on  African  soil,  and  had  scarcely  got  used 
to  having  the  front  part  of  my  head  shaved,  as  the  fashion  is  in  the 
Zouaves,  when  I  was  ordered  off  with  my  battalion  to  chastise  Sidi-Ben- 
Mahmoud,  of  the  tribe  of  Dusti.  It  wasn't  quite  clear  to  me  what  Sidi- 
Ben  had  done  to  deserve  our  visit ;  but  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  he  and 
his  fathers  had  lived  contentedly  in  the  same  village  for  a  couple  of 
centuries,  and  he  obstinately  refused  to  decamp  in  order  that  we  might 
build  a  fortress  on  his  property.  That  year,  as  it  so  happened,  there  had 
been  a  debate  in  the  Chambers  about  the  condition  of  Algeria.  It  was 
complained  that  we  were  doing  nothing  there,  that  we  had  been  twenty 
years  in  possession  without  effecting  the  least  good,  that  the  English 
would  have  colonized  the  country  in  half  the  time.  The  members  of  the 
Opposition  had  insisted  clamorously  that  we  should  civilize  the  Arabs,  and 
the  Prince  President  had  sent  pressing  orders  to  the  Governor- General  to 
push  on  the  work  of  civilization  without  delay.  Our  Colonel,  M.  de 
Fracasse,  reminded  us  of  these  facts  as  we  set  off,  and  remarked  that  it 
was  absolutely  binding  upon  us  to  civilize  Sidi-Ben.  So  away  we  went  to 
attack  his  village.  Sidi-Ben  and  his  people  defended  themselves  like 
lions,  and  gave  us  as  warm  a  piece  of  work  as  we  could  have  wished  for. 
The  fighting  lasted  all  day,  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  six  at  night,  and 
we  lost  two  hundred  men — eighty  killed,  a  hundred  and  twenty  wounded. 
But  in  the  end  we  got  the  best  of  it,  and  we  civilized  Sidi-Ben ;  for,  when 
the  battle  was  over,  there  was  not  a  single  stone  in  the  village  left  standing 
upon  another :  the  camels,  sheep,  horses,  men,  women,  and  children  were 
all  hashed  into  mincemeat,  and  Sidi-Ben  himself  lay  gloriously  dead  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  with  twenty  wounds  upon  him. 

I  kept  so  resolutely  to  the  front  throughout  all  this  affair,  that  when 
we  returned  to  barracks,  Colonel  de  Fracasse  called  me  up  and  said, 
"  Aristide  Brosse,  you're  the  sort  of  soldier  I  like.  You  take  as  kindly 
to  fighting  as  a  babe  to  mother's  milk.  I  make  a  corporal  of  you." 

So  there  was  I  a  corporal.  Instead  of  five  sous  paid  regularly  every 
five  days,  I  received  ten  sous  ;  on  my  sleeve  I  wore  a  red  worsted  stripe  ; 
and  I  was  exempt  from  mounting  guard.  So  far  so  good.  But  there  was 
another  aspect  of  my  corporal's*  grade  which  I  found  less  diverting.  I 
had  twenty  men  under  my  supervision,  and  if  they  were  not  irreproachably 
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furbished  as  to  their  rifles,  shoes,  bayonets,  knapsack-buckles,  and  uniform 
buttons,  it  was  I  who  bore  the  blame  of  it.  This  leads  me  to  remark 
what  an  edifying  lot  we  were  in  our  Zouave  regiments.  The  Government 
would  accept  nobody  for  a  Zouave  who  was  not  tough,  nimble,  and  firm  on 
his  legs.  But  morals  being  no  great  object,  the  hot-tempered,  rowdy, 
black-eyed  countrymen  of  Provence  were  the  most  welcome  ;  they  fought 
like  the  Arch-fiend  when  they  were  campaigning,  and  behaved  much  like 
the  same  personage  when  they  were  in  garrison.  It  was  with  great 
pleasure  I  heard  it  said  one  day  by  a  patriotic  Prefect,  that  the  army  was 
an  invaluable  school  for  acquiring  habits  of  steadiness  and  order ;  for  I 
acknowledge  it  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  me  to  enunciate  such  an 
opinion  myself.  When  my  men  were  not  on  duty  they  were  drinking 
absinthe ;  if  they  were  not  drinking  absinthe  they  were  sustaining  the 
national  reputation  for  gallantry  by  laying  siege  to  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  Arabs,  who  (I  am  talking  of  the  male  Arabs)  broke  their 
heads  in  return,  or  got  their  own  broken,  for  the  greater  glory  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  proportion  of  deaths  among  us  from  delirium  tremens  was 
seven  per  cent,  per  annum, — a  piece  of  statistics  you  will  find  in  the 
official  reports  of  the  War  Office  for  the  year  1851,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  that  record. 

I  remained  in  Algeria  nine  months,  during  which  period  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  judging  how  unreservedly  we  were  hated  in  that  loyal 
colony,  and  how  extremely  probable  it  is  that  we  shall  continue  to  be 
hated  there  a  hundred  years  hence,  if  we  are  not  driven  out  of  the 
country  before  that  time.  At  the  end  of  the  nine  months  M.  de  Fracasse 
was  summoned  to  Paris  with  his  regiment.  This  was  the  first  experiment 
in  the  way  of  having  Zouaves  to  occupy  garrisons  in  France,  and  there 
was  considerable  curiosity  both  amongst  the  public  and  amongst  us  our- 
selves to  see  what  would  come  of  it. 

It  was  towards  the  middle  of  November,  and  the  first  observation  I 
heard  upon  setting  foot  anew  on  French  soil  was,  that  "Empire  was 
peace."  Paris  was  in  a  steadily  progressive  state  of  simmer ;  Monsieur 
the  Prince  President  was  being  depicted  every  day  in  the  Charivari  with 
a  beaked  nose,  a  circumstance  which,  I  recollect,  struck  me  as  ominous ; 
for  experience  has  shown  that  whenever  the  French  Press  is  suffered  to 
reach  the  beaked-nose  stage  of  liberty,  something  curious  is  preparing 
behind  the  curtain.  We  Zouaves  had  nothing  to  complain  of  as  regards 
the  way  in  which  we  were  received.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  as  if  we  had 
suddenly  landed  in  the  City  of  the  Blessed.  Rations  of  wine,  packets  of 
cigars,  roast- meat  to  our  ordinary,  inspection  and  compliments  by  M.  le 
Prince  President  in  person,  distribution  of  five-franc  pieces,  all  came  shower- 
ing down  upon  us  like  refreshing  manna.  Om-  officers  received  presents  of 
game  and  dozens  of  champagne  from  the  Elysee  Bonaparte ;  and  I 
believe  all  the  regiments  in  Paris  were  treated  with  the  same  disinterested 
liberality  as  we.  Naturally,  we  liked  it ;  and  when  told  that  it  would 
continue  o  all  the  year  round,  if  only  there  could  be  an  Empire  instead 
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of  a  finikin,  flint- skinning  Chamber,  that  was  for  ever  doing  its  best  to 
prevent  the  President  from  being  open-handed,  we  were  all  agreed  that 
the  best  thing  Monsieur  the  President  could  do  would  be  to  send  the 
Chamber  to  the  right-about.  This  was  especially  my  view,  for  the 
Government  organs  nevejr  ceased  repeating  that  Empire  meant  peace, 
diminution  of  armaments,  and  encouragement  of  agriculture :  things  for 
which  I  cared  more  than  for  the  cigars  and  the  roast-meat.  I  had  not 
forgotten  Blanchette. 

One  morning  M.  de  Fracasse  rode  into  the  barrack-yard,  looking 
flushed  and  elated  ;  it  escaped  none  of  us  that  he  was  wearing  the  ribbon 
of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  instead  of  the  rosette  of  officer 
which  he  had  sported  the  day  before.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  Colonel 
de  Fracasse,  and,  when  under  the  influence  of  a  glass  or  two  of  Burgundy, 
had  no  lack  of  eloquence. 

"Zouaves,"  cried  he,  "don't  you  think  we  have  had  enough  of  a 
Republic  managed  by  an  Assembly  of  canting  '  citizens,'  who  humbug  us 
with  a  lot  of  promises  they  never  intend  to  keep  ?" 

The  image  of  the  Citizen  Champ -Guimauve  started  up  before  me,  and 
I  shouted  energetically,  "  Yes,  yes  !  " 

The  Colonel  eyed  me  with  pleasure.  "  Corporal  Brosse,"  said  he, 
"  you're  a  brave  soldier."  Upon  which  encouragement  my  brother- 
Zouaves  lost  no  time  in  roaring  "  Yes,  yes  !  "  too. 

"Bravo!"  responded  the  Colonel,  delighted.  "That's  it,  my  men; 
Avho  is  there  among  you  that  wouldn't  like  to  have  his  pay  doubled,  or  to 
be  sent  home  to  his  village,  at  his  option  ? " 

The  cheers  waxed  deafening. 

"  Who  is  there  that  wouldn't  like  to  have  his  glass  full  of  wine,  his 
pouch  full  of  tobacco,  and  to  marry  the  girl  of  his  thoughts  ? " 

We  grew  black  in  the  face. 

"  Then  vive  le  Princ— 

But  no,  I  snatched  off  my  turban,  and,  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul,  shouted,  "  Vive  VEmpereur." 

The  self-same  hour  I  was  made  a  sergeant,  and  a  couple  of  days 
afterwards  I  was  lying  in  the  military  hospital  of  the  Val  de  Grace, 
having  been  knocked  over  in  the  memorable  affray  that  followed  the  Coup 
d'Etat. 

III. 

"  You've  done  a  pretty  piece  of  work,  Sergeant,"  groaned  a  man  who 
was  lying  next  me  amongst  the  wounded  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  before  we 
were  transferred  to  the  hospital. 

He  made  an  effort  to  raise  himself  on  one  elbow  ;  but  the  blood  that 
was  flowing  from  a  bullet-wound  in  his  chest  left  him  no  strength,  and  he 
sank  back  on  the  flags. 

"  Feel  in  my  coat,"  he  muttered,  "  and  you'll  find  a  pocket-book  with 
my  name  and  address,  some  letters,  and  some  money.  You're  my 
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enemy,  but  I  can  trust  you  to  carry  them  to  my  wife."  A  throb  of  pain 
interrupted  him,  and  caused  him  to  pant ;  but  he  resumed, — "  Tell  her 
she  must  forgive  me — you  see,  I  promised  her  this  morning  that  I 
wouldn't  join  in  the  fighting — she  cried,  and  that's  why  I  promised  her — 
but  when  I  saw  you  soldiers  killing  the  Republic,  I  didn't  think  I  had 
any  right  to  stand  by — so  I  fought :  tell  her  that,  won't  you  ?  And — 
I've  two  little  children  at  home ;  let  her  tell  them  from  me  that  a  man 
can  die  but  once,  and  that  so  long  as  his  life  has  been — has  been — 
He  made  another  painful  effort  to  raise  himself,  but  there  was  a  new  gush 
of  blood,  and  his  words  froze  on  his  lips.  When  I  crawled  to  him  to 
search  for  his  pocket-book,  he  could  only  look  at  me  as  if  in  gratitude ; 
but  I  believe  he  was  already  dead. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  patrol  came  in,  with  some  officers  and 
police-detectives,  to  separate  the  wounded  soldiers  from  the  "rebels," 
and  to  carry  the  former  to  the  hospital,  the  latter  to  the  prison  infirmaries. 
As  I  was  being  lifted  on  a  stretcher  (one  of  my  legs  was  broken)  a 
detective  stooped  to  examine  my  neighbour.  "  Oh,  we  know  this  one  fast 
enough,"  he  cried,  with  a  grin;  "it's  one  of  .those  cursed  radical  jour- 
nalists :  a  good  riddance  of  a  bad  rubbish."  And  he  gave  the  body 
a  kick. 

I  writhed  on  my  stretcher  and  felt  myself  glowing,  seeing  which  an 
officer  said, — "  Do  you  feel  pain,  my  good  fellow  ?  Cheer  up ;  you've  spilt 
your  blood  in  a  noble  cause,  and  you  won't  go  unrewarded." 

Well,  no,  I  didn't  go  unrewarded  :  I  must  do  them  that  justice.  Whilst 
I  was  lying  at  the  Val  de  Grace,  not  much  cast  down  by  my  wound,  but 
gloomy  from  some  other  cause  that  I  couldn't  quite  explain,  I  had  my 
promotion  as  colour- sergeant  brought  me,  though  you'll  remember  I'd  not 
been  plain  sergeant  above  a  few  days.  "  Sergeant  Brosse,  I  congratulate 
you,"  said  Colonel  de  Fracasse,  who  had  come  to  the  hospital  to  visit  those 
of  his  regiment  who  were  wounded.  "  Your  conduct  was  admirable,  my 
man.  When  we  gutted  the  house  of  that  infernal  Jacobin  Deputy,  it  did 
one's  heart  good  to  see  you  work  your  bayonet.  Fifteen  dead  in  that 
house  alone,  and  five  women  amongst  them  !  I'm  sorry  for  the  women, 
but  why  the  deuce  didn't  they  keep  out  of  the  way.  Tonnerre  de  Dieu  ! 
Brosse,  but  it  was  a  fine  day,  and  the  Reds  won't  forget  it  in  a  hurry. 
Vice  VEmpereur !  and  vice  VArme'e,  eh,  my  lad  !  " 

Vive  VArmee  I  It  seemed  to  me  a  little  inappropriate  that  he  should 
cry  Vice  VAnnee  at  a  time  when  we  had  just  established  a  new  Govern- 
ment that  was  pledged  to  give  us  peace.  Vire  la  Paix  /  according  to  my 
notions,  would  have  been  more  the  thing,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  released 
from  hospital  I  gave  effect  to  these  views  by  asking  for  a  month's  leave 
to  go  and  visit  my  village.  I  have  no  need  to  tell  you  why  I  was  so 
anxious  about  this  month's  leave  ;  it  wasn't  the  impatience  to  air  my 
uniform  with  its  two  gold  chevrons ;  but  I  own  the  hope  had  waved  in 
me  more  than  once  of  late,  that  old  Jean  Poireau,  who  had  declined  to 
give  his  daughter  to  a  conscript,  with  one  sou  a  day,  might  allow  her  to 
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wait  a  few  months  for  a  sergeant-major,  whose  pay  was  close  upon  two 
francs.  The  Adjutant-major,  however,  refused  me  leave  point-blank. 
"  Brosse,  you're  a  valuable  soldier,"  said  he,  "  and  we  can't  do  without 
you.  It's  not  more  than  four  months  now  since  the  Coup  cVEtat ;  and 
these  Parisians,  you  know,  we  daren't  trust  them  further  than  we  can 
see  'em.  At  any  moment  we  may  be  called  upon  to  do  another  stroke 
of  work." 

"What,  wasn't  there  enough  blood-letting  last  December?  "  I  mur- 
mured ;  and  the  vision  of  the  gutted  house,  with  its  slaughtered  women, 
rose  up  before  me  like  a  distant  nightmare. 

"  That  was  nothing,"  replied  the  Adjutant  quietly.  "  Please  heaven, 
one  of  these  days  we'll  have  much  better  fun  than  that,  Brosse."  And  he 
turned  on  his  heel,  giving  me  a  Havannah  cigar  to  console  me  for  not 
going  to  see  Blanchette. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait.  It  was  more  than  a  year  since 
I  had  looked  at  Blanchette,  but  I  had  heard  hews  of  her  once  or  twice  in 
letters  from  our  village ;  and  soon  after  the  Adjutant  had  refused  me 
leave,  I  received  a  letter  in  which,  amongst  other  items,  it  was  said  : 
"You  will  be  Glad  to  heer,  Aristide,  that  your  old  sweethart  Blanchette 
is  in  good  helth,  and  prittier  than  evr.  But  she's  no  longr  a  poor 
villige  gurl  for  Mossieu  le  Conte  de  Cham-Guimauve,  Who  has  bin  very 
goode  to  the  Poireau  famly  evr  since  you  went,  has  founde  her  a  place 
as  dresmaker  up  at  the  towne  of  Mauveville,  where  she's  very  hapy  and 
erns  4  Francs  a  day.  Last  time  she  cayme  to  the  villige  she  had  on  a 
silk  gownd." 

I  thought  well  of  M.  de  Guimauve  for  keeping  his  word  to  me,  and 
was  glad  to  learn  that  Blanchette  had  got  a  silk  gown.  The  letter  had 
not  come  by  post ;  it  was  brought  me  by  a  fellow-villager  of  the  name 
of  Fourmiceau,  who  had  just  joined  our  regiment  as  a  recruit,  and  who 
assured  me  that  Blanchette  had  shed  a  great  many  tears  after  my  depar- 
ture— poor  Blanchette.  He  also  confirmed  the  assertion  as  to  M.  de 
Champ -Guimauve's  kindness.  The  Count  had  come  more  than  once  to 
see  old  Jean  Poireau  ;  he  had  improved  his  cottage  for  him,  and  had 
procured  Blanchette  a  place,  so  that  she  might  not  spoil  her  pretty  hands 
churning  butter  and  kneading  bread.  I  felt  softened  towards  M.  de 
Guimauve,  and  regretted  I  had  ever  wronged  him  in  thought.  Perhaps 
Fourmiceau  caught  a  trace  of  my  emotion,  for  he  exclaimed  with  a  great 
gulp  that  sounded  curiously  like  a  sob,  "  Oh,  Sergeant,  there's  nothing 
like  our  village.  I,  too,  was  to  have  been  married,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
this  conscription.  You  know  Rose  Mignon  :  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  village." 

"  Patience,  Fourmiceau,  patience  ;  you'll  see  her  again." 

"  Yes,  Sergeant,  but  we  should  have  been  so  happy  together."  (Here 
the  honest  fellow  rammed  four  thick  knuckles  into  each  of  his  eyes.)  "  We 
were  betrothed  ever  since  we  were  so  high — not  four  feet  from  the  ground 
• — and  she  swore  she  would  never  forget  me,  But  how  can  I  hope  that 
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now  ?  "  (And  at  this  Fourmiceau's  tears,  oozing  out  between  his  fingers, 
inundated  his  woeful  countenance).  "  Once  our  back's  turned,  Sergeant, 
what  have  we  to  hope  ?  We  can't  ask  them  to  wait  seven  years  for  us." 

"  But  it  won't  be  seven  years,  Fourmiceau,"  I  answered,  endea- 
vouring to  solace  him  ;  "  the  Empire's  not  proclaimed  yet ;  but  it  seems 
that  in  a  day  or  two  the  Senate  are  going  to  Saint  Cloud  to  offer  the 
crown  to  the  Prince  President." 

"  And  what  difference  will  that  make  ?  "  he  inquired  with  a  sigh. 

"  Why,  Empire  is  peace,  Fourmiceau,  and  the  Emperor,  as  soon  as  he 
is  at  the  Tuileries,  will  send  us  all  home  ;  the  Colonel  said  so." 

"Oh,  God  bless  the  Emperor,"  cried  Fourmiceau  fervently;  and  I 
fancy  he  went  off  that  very  moment  to  write  a  letter  to  Hose  Mignon, 
begging  her  to  wait  for  him  just  a  little  while  longer. 

I  was  quite  correct  in  what  I  said  about  the  Senate,  for  I  had  seen  it 
in  the  Moniteur.  Some  days  later,  at  morning  parade,  we  were  ordered 
for  duty  at  mid- day  to  form  a  guard  of  honour  on  the  road  of  the  deputa- 
tion. There  were  not  only  us  Zouaves,  but  all  the  infantry  of  the  Paris 
garrison — thirty  thousand  men — and  we  formed  a  complete  double  line  the 
entire  way  from  Paris  to  Saint  Cloud.  It  was  a  fine  sight :  the  whole 
population  of  the  city  was  afoot,  as  it  always  is,  to  see  anything  that 
may  happen  to  be  going  on,  from  a  church  ceremonial  to  a  revolution, 
and  the  windows  were  gaudy  with  bunting,  scarlet  draperies,  and  long 
waving  streamers  lettered  N.  III.  All  the  traces  of  the  December  affair 
had  disappeared.  At  most,  had  you  searched  the  crowd,  you  might  have 
found  some  child  or  woman  in  mourning,  hurrying  along  to  get  out  of 
sound  of  the  festivity,  and  refusing  to  stop  and  look  on,  and  cheer  with 
the  rest.  But  I  do  not  fancy  there  were  many  of  these  ;  the  people  in 
mourning  stayed  at  home  ;  and  the  carriages  of  the  Senators  could  roll 
unimpeded  between  two  close-packed  lines  of  curious  Parisians,  who,  it 
seems,  were  almost  as  excited  and  enthusiastic  as  they  had  been  four 
years  before,  when  the  Republic  was  proclaimed.  I  must  say,  however, 
if  enthusiastic  as  a  body  they  were  not  sparing  of  criticisms  individually, 
and,  as  carnage  after  carriage  swept  by,  bearing  Senators  or  Deputies  (for 
there  was  also  a  deputation  of  representatives  going  to  see  the  sight),  I 
heard  some  rather  astonishing  comments  from  the  spectators  behind  me  : — 
"  Hi,  Jules,  do  you  see  oldDe  Tournecasaque  ?  he's  wearing  just  the  same 
face  as  he  did  when  he  went  to  swear  allegiance  to  Charles  X.  and  Louis 
Philippe — the  old  hunks."  "  Here's  another  again,  look  at  him  ;  it's  De 
la  Broche-Craquelin,  who  betrayed  Henri  V.,  and,  beside  him,  Floupin, 
the  late  solicitor  to  the  Orleans  family.  Ugh !  go  and  wash,  both  of 
you  !  "  "  Here's  another  pretty  pair,  Turpigny  and  De  BorntS  a  couple 
of  badgers  to  match  ;  they'd  both  have  been  in  Clichy  by  this  time,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  Coup  d'Etat" — and  so  on  flowed  the  compliments 
without  a  moment's  cease.  I  listened,  rather  amused  at  first,  for,  after 
all,  it  was  no  concern  of  mine  what  they  said ;  but,  at  last,  amongst  the 
carriages  of  the  Deputies,  came  that  of  M.  de  Champ- Guimauve,  who  had 
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recently  been  re-elected  in  our  Department  as  an  official  candidate,  and 
his  arrival  was  saluted  by  this  broadside: — "Oh,  here's  De  Champ- 
Guimauve,  the  old  sinner ;  when  he's  not  dangling  after  some  ballet-girl, 
he's  sure  to  be  dancing  a  jig  before  the  reigning  Government.  I  saw  him 
with  a  red  bonnet  on  in  '48,  crying  Vive  la  Repnblique  ;  kick  him  from 
ever  so  high,  he's  sure  to  fall  on  his  legs."  At  these  words  my  patience 
abandoned  me.  It  was  Blanchette's  benefactor  they  were  insulting  in  this 
way  ;  so  I  turned  round  in  wrath  and  shouted — ' '  What  do  you  mean  by 
speaking  like  this  of  your  betters  ?  "  I  suppose  I  looked  rather  ferocious 
with  my  half- shaved  head  and  my  new  moustache,  for  they  suddenly  held 
their  peace,  and  the  rest  of  the  procession  passed  by  unscathed.  I  have 
remarked,  by-the-by,  that  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  make  Parisians  hold 
their  tongues  if  you  speak  loud  with  a  rifle  in  your  hand. 

Well,  the  deputation  went  and  came,  and  there  were  mighty  rejoicings 
and  illuminations  that  night  to  celebrate  the  auspicious  change  from 
Republicanism  to  Empire.  The  soldiers  had  wine  given  them  in  the 
barracks,  and  we  non-commissioned  officers  were  regaled  with  Bordeaux 
and  a  glass  of  Cognac  apiece.  However,  the  Empire  was  not  yet  pro- 
claimed officially ;  that  was  only  to  happen  in  December,  eight  months 
afterwards,  and  so  I  still  had  to  take  patience  before  I  could  hope  for 
long  leave,  or  expect  to  be  disbanded.  After  all,  I  reflected,  we  must  be 
reasonable ;  the  Emperor  has  only  just  reached  the  throne  ;  he  can't 
reduce  his  army  before  making  certain  that  he  is  safe.  Let  us  wait  our 
eight  months. 

And  I  did,  and  I  was  recompensed  for  my  steadfastness  :  for  at  length 
the  day  of  glory  arrived,  the  Empire  was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville ;  there  was  a  Te  Deurn  at  Notre  Dame,  and  the  whole  army 
blossomed  out  into  the  new  buttons,  with  the  Imperial  eagle  and  crown 
upon  them.  I  am  not  a  drunkard,  but  I  make  no  secret  of  having  drained 
three  bottles  that  day  and  toasted  the  Emperor  until  the  tables  seemed 
to  be  dancing  an  infernal  waltz  around  me.  As  a  result  I  was  not  parti- 
cularly steady  when  I  tottered  to  bed,  but  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  ejaculate  as  I  turned  in  between  sheets, — 

"  At  last !  Providence  be  extolled  !     We  shall  have  peace  now." 

IV. 

Would  you  believe  that  when,  some  six  weeks  after  this,  I  applied  again 
for  leave,  the  Adjutant  took  me  kindly  by  the  arm  and  drew  me  aside 
into  a  corner,  where,  in  a  mysterious  voice,  and  without  further  prepara- 
tion, he  said  :  "  Look  here,  Sergeant  Brosse  :  I  don't  mind  telling  you — for 
you're  made  of  good  stuff  and  won't  blab — we're  soon  going  to  have  a 
war." 

Had  the  Adjutant  suddenly  fired  a  pistol  at  my  turban  without  cause 
or  warning,  I  could  not  have  given  a  more  tremendous  start. 

"  War  !  "  I  echoed,  hoarsely. 

"  Yes,  war,"  he  rejoined.    "  I  knew  you  would  be  pleased  ;  but,  hush  ! 
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not  a  word  to  anybody :  the  thing's  a  secret  and  none  of  us  are  supposed 
to  know  it.'" 

"  And  who  are  we  going  to  fight  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  I  needn't  tell  you  that.  You're  a  Frenchman,  Brosse,  and 
in  your  patriotic  heart  must  feel  the  wound  of  Waterloo  rankle  at  every 
hour  of  the  day.  Stuff,  man,  it's  no  use  denying ;  I've  seen  you  at  work 
and  know  you're  one  of  the  right  sort.  "Well,  you'll  soon  have  a  war  to 
your  heart's  content :  none  of  your  trashy  battles  against  Arabs  or  Reds, 
but  a  good  slap-up  tussle,  with  plenty  of  cracks  on  the  head  and  promotion 
to  follow." 

"Then  we  are  going  to  fight  the  English,"  I  observed,  with  calm 
desperation. 

"  That's  it,  to  fight  the  English.  You  understand, — the  Emperor 
must  show  these  caper-cutting  Parisians  that  there's  some  of  the  old 
blood  in  him.  If  he  doesn't  fall  foul  of  somebody  they'll  think  he's  cast 
in  the  same  mould  as  that  poor  old  Louis-Philippe,  who  gave  us  almost 
eighteen  years  of  peace ;  and  that  would  never  do  ;  the  people  would 
soon  be  snapping  their  fingers  in  his  face.  No,  Brosse,  he  must  wipe 
off  the  old  score  of  "Waterloo,  and  you  and  I'll  help  him  to  do  it.  You 
can  have  three  days'  leave,  if  you  like ;  but  we  can't  give  you  more,  for 
the  recruits  '11  be  coming  up  soon,  and  you'll  have  to  drill  'em  with  all 
your  might  and  main." 

"  And  this  is  the  Empire  of  Peace,"  I  remarked,  with  a  ghastly  grin. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Adjutant,  grinning  too,  "  we  shall  have  peace — 
after  the  war." 

What  should  you  have  done  under  such  circumstances  ;  sat  down  and 
howled  ?  This  would  not  have  been  a  great  assistance  to  me.  I  went 
straight  off  to  a  circulating  library,  asked  for  an  annual  register,  drew  out 
a  pencil  and  paper,  and  set  to  work  computing,  by  the  aid  of  figures  and 
probabilities,  how  long  this  heaven-forsaken  campaign  was  likely  to  last. 
England,  I  was  delighted  to  observe,  was  as  ill  prepared  for  a  war  as 
possible.  Nominal  strength  of  army,  85,000  ;  probable  effective  strength, 
40,000.  The  navy,  to  be  sure,  looked  biggish ;  but  that  branch  didn't 
concern  me.  Against  the  40,000  men  we  could  launch  400,000  without 
trouble — i.e.  ten  men  to  one.  Presumable  result :  have  the  English  out 
in  Flanders  and  eat  up  the  last  man  in  three  weeks.  Total  duration  of 
campaign,  including  preparations,  about  two  months.  • 

"  Well,  it's  not  so  bad  as  I  thought,"  I  murmured,  a  little  relieved. 
"  If  operations  commence  shortly  it  will  only  put  off  my  seeing  Blan- 
chette  for  three  or  four  months.  Meantime,  it's  no  use  going  to  the 
village  for  a  couple  of  days  onl}7;  I'll  wait."  Accordingly,  I  applied  myself 
with  zeal  to  the  drilling  of  recruits. 

Had  I  been  less  absorbed  than  I  was  with  ideas  of  universal  harmony, 
I  might  have  noticed  long  before,  that  ever  since  H.  I.  M.  the  Friend  of 
Peace  had  held  the  reins  of  power,  the  offensive  forces  of  the  country  had 
been  slowly  increasing.  As  President  he  had  added  to  the  war  contingent 
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every  year  ;  as  Emperor,  lie  had  inaugurated  his  reign  by  bravely  calling 
for  twenty  thousand  more  men  than  usual.  There  were  signs,  too,  not 
discernible  to  the  civilian  miud,  but  which,  as  a  soldier,  ought  to  have 
struck  me.  All  the  magazines  and  store-houses  were  being  replenished ; 
our  rifles  were  being  examined,  tested,  and  often  exchanged  for  better 
ones  ;  new  accoutrements  were  not  stinted  ;  the  cavalry  were  being 
remounted  and  reorganized  ;  leave  was  difficult  to  obtain.  These  tokens 
are  so  many  hieroglyphics  which  signify  hostilities.  However,  the  war 
did  not  come  so  quickly  as  the  Adjutant  had  seemed  to  think.  One  month 
passed,  then  a  second,  then  two  or  three  more,  and  yet  there  appeared  no 
symptoms  of  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  the  talk  was 
only  about  our  brave  allies,  and  the  sympathique  M.  de  Palmerston,  and 
M.  le  Comte  d' Aberdeen,  who  loved  us  well,  and  about  the  new  journey 
from  Paris  to  London  in  twelve  hours,  price  110  francs  first  class.  When 
I  called  the  Adjutant's  attention  to  these  unpromising  symptoms,  he 
replied  that  it  was  all  "  bunkum."  "We're  doing  it  to  throw  dust  into 
their  eyes,"  said  he.  "  Perfidious  Albion  will  guess  nothing  until  we  are 
down  upon  her.  But  even  the  Adjutant  was  soon  bound  to  own  that 
his  perspicacity  had  been  at  fault.  France  and  England,  for  a  while  hand 
in  hand,  were  soon  locked  arm  in  arm.  The  time-honoured  pictures  of 
ridiculous  Highlanders  vanished  like  magic  from  the  print-shop  windows ; 
the  comic  actors  who  were  great  at  playing  Englishmen  were  significantly 
recommended  to  throw  less  local  colour  than  usual  into  their  exercises ; 
journalism  received  a  hint  not  to  poke  fun  at  the  British.  A  new  foe  was 
looming  on  the  horizon  in  the  shape  of  the  Czar  of  All  the  Muscovies, 
whom  Gaul  would  not  have  cared  to  tackle  without  Albion. 

Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  not  ?  The  question  oscillated  on  the  trays 
of  the  balance  for  a  doubtful  time,  until  at  last  the  ayes  had  it — war  was 
declared. 

Then  it  was  as  though  France  had  been  abruptly  roused  from  a  forty 
years'  lethargy.  A  ferocious  thrill  shot  throughout  the  land.  In  every 
village  where  there  lingered  a  living  wreck  of  that  mighty  army  that 
marched  to  defeat  and  death  in  the  Russian  snows  in  1812;  in  every  hamlet 
where  the  middle-aged  men  remembered  the  Cossack  invasion  of  1814, 
there  was  a  crusade  preached  such  as  never  Peter  the  Hermit  rivalled. 
Young  men  sang  the  Marseillaise,  and  flew  to  be  enrolled  ;  old  men 
looked  up  and  talked  of  being  revenged ;  young  girls  would  smile  upon 
none  but  soldiers,  and  accounted  them  poltroons  who  stayed  behind ; 
mothers  sat  down,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  patience,  made  lint — for  mothers 
will  never  have  a  heart  for  war,  say  Ambition  and  Glory  what  they  will. 
And  there  was  all  this  excitement,  all  this  fury,  all  this  indescribable 
delirium,  all  these  defiant  shouts  of  men  in  public,  all  these  tears  of  women 
in  secret,  for  the  sake  of  killing  a  few  Russians.  It  is  curious  that  men 
should  hate  each  other  so  cordially  from  living  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
boundary  line. 

In  Paris  everything  was  topsy-turvy.     It  does  honour  to  humanity 
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that  an  individual  who  had  been  harmlessly  founding  a  society  for  the 
propagation  of  peace  doctrines,  and  who  had  laboriously  gathered  a  few 
subscriptions  towards  the  same  end,  became  of  a  sudden  an  object  of 
contumely,  and  had  to  run  one  afternoon  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines 
for  his  life ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  subscriptions  for  the  war  poured  in 
at  such  a  ceaseless  rate  that  ten  million  francs  were  reached  in  no  time. 
Nobody  remembered  the  Coup  cVEtat  or  bore  rancour  from  it ;  that  was  a 
thing  of  the  past,  now  ;  ought  we  not  all  to  remain  united  in  face  of  the 
enemy  ?  Calling  to  remembrance  the  condoning  stuff  of  which  we 
Frenchmen  are  moulded,  I  am  often  tempted  to  wonder  that  our  rulers 
do  not  treat  us  to  a  Coup  d'Etat  more  frequently,  since  they  can  obtain 
indemnity  so  easily  by  leading  us  off  to  a  war.  It  was  just  exactly  as  if 
the  people  of  France  had  made  this  bargain  with  our  Emperor.  "You 
killed  five  thousand  of  us  to  seat  yourself  on  the  throne ;  try  and  get  a 
hundred  thousand  more  of  us  put  to  death  in  the  Crimea,  and  we  give  you 
a  receipt  in  full." 

As  for  myself,  I  was  of  course  seized  by"  the  war  contagion  like  the 
others.  You  don't  remain  long  in  a  lazaret,  without  catching  some  of  the 
fever  from  the  rest.  Was  it  that  I  had  ceased  to  sigh  for  peace  and  to 
think  of  Blanchette  ?  Oh  no,  but  I  was  beginning  to  perceive  the  truth 
of- what  our  Adjutant  had  said.  "We  can't  expect  the  Emperor  to  let 
himself  pass  for  a  craven  soul,"  I  reasoned  :  "  first  let  him  prove  that  he 
is  not  afraid  of  war,  and  then  we  shall  have  peace  ever  after ;  for  the 
other  nations  will  be  wary  of  molesting  him?"  It  was  a  variation  on 
M.  de  Guimauve's  text,  Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum.  It  is  true  I  was  a  little 
out  at  sea  as  to  our  reasons  for  assailing  the  Russians  ;  but  this  was 
a  point  of  no  importance.  It's  a  soldier's  duty  to  obey  orders,  not  to  ask 
questions. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  though,  that  I  failed  in  the  endeavour  to  instil 
these  views  into  Fourmiceau,  who  revealed  a  soul  altogether  unpatriotic  at 
the  news  that  he  was  about  to  start  for  the  Euxine.  In  vain  did  I  point 
out  to  him  that  we  were  going  to  avenge  the  treatment  that  his  grand- 
father had  suffered,  and  consolidate  the  throne  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
He  made  use  of  disrespectful  expressions  towards  his  grandfather  and 
wished  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  in  a  city  some  latitudes  south  of  Constanti- 
nople. There  was  no  bringing  him  to  his  senses.  He  snivelled  and 
whimpered  in  the  most  dismal  way.  "  You  promised  me  peace,  Sergeant, 
and  I  wrote  to  Rose  to  wait  for  me.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do 
that  again." 

"  Courage,  Fourmiceau,"  I  exclaimed;  "think  of  the  promotion  and 
the  Crosses  of  Honour,  man." 

"Yes,  there  are  plenty  of  Crosses  of  Honour,"  groaned  Fourmiceau ; 
"but  there's  only  one  Rose  Mignon.  Rose  is  more  to  me  than  a 
million  crosses." 

What  was  I  to  say  ?  My  own  heart  was  not  of  the  lightest.  I  had 
thought  of  running  down  just  for  a  day  and  taking  a  parting  look  of 
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Blanchette,  but  on  second  consideration  I  deemed  it  was  better  to  keep 
away.  Would  it  have  been  kind  to  renew  our  friendship,  when  the  first 
news  she  might  hear  of  me  after  our  parting  was  that  some  Russian  had 
sent  me  to  sleep  for  good  and  all  in  the  Crimean  snow  ?  And  yet,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  should  at  least  like  to  thank  M.  de  Guimauve  for 
what  he  had  done  for  Blanchette ;  I  might  not  have  another  occasion  ; 
and  you  know,  one  goes  less  cheerfully  to  face  death  when  there  are 
debts  of  gratitude  unpaid.  However,  an  opportunity  was  given  me. 

I  have  said  there  were  vast  subscriptions  organized  for  the  war. 
They  were  of  all  sorts  :  some  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  itself,  some  for 
the  relief  of  the  wounded,  others  for  the  distribution  of  creature-comforts 
to  the  troops.  It  so  happened  that  on  one  of  the  committees  of  this  last 
form  of  subscription  our  Deputy  officiated :  and  on  the  morning  of  our 
departure  from  Paris  he  came  with  a  bevy  of  gentlemen  in  kid  gloves  and 
ladies  with  tricolour  rosettes  to  hand  glasses  of  cognac  (in  France  nothing 
is  done  without  cognac  :  no  cognac,  no  enthusiasm),  Bologna  sausages, 
packets  of  cigars,  and  mugs  of  Burgundy  out  of  a  fine  spring-cart  covered 
with  flags.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  his  appearance, 
I  pushed  my  way  up  to  him,  and  with  emotion  said,  "  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  generous  protection  of  a  girl  whose  name  I 
had  mentioned  to  you ;  it  is  noble  of  you  to  befriend  the  child  of  a  poor 
man  as  you  have  done." 

He  did  not  recognize  me  at  first,"for  my  Zouave  dress  altered  me  ;  but 
when  he  had  scanned  my  features,  and  heard  me  pronounce  the  name 
of  Blanchette,  it  struck  me  that  he  turned  extraordinarily  red. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I,  too,  am  but  a  poor  man,"  I  added ;  "  but  in 
some  days  I  may  be  a  dead  man,  and  a  dying  man's  blessing  never  did 
any  harm.  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  shake  hands  with  you." 

At  this  I  observed  his  redness  change  abruptly,  and  he  became  pale. 
I  set  it  down  to  natural  result  of  feeling.  He  gave  me  his  hand,  which 
was  cold  and  shook  somewhat,  but  his  eyes  did  not  face  mine. 

"  You're  a  brave  fellow,"  he  stammered.  "  I — I — hope  nothing  will 
happen  to  you  out  there."  He  was  evidently  in  a  hurry  to  change  the 
subject,  for  he  turned  round  towards  an  officer  in  hussar  uniform,  who 
had  come  with  him,  and  said  :  "  This  is  my  son — ahem — who  is  going 
out  there,  too.  Raoul,  here  is  one  of  our  fellow- villagers.  I  trust  if 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  him  a  good  turn  you  will  not  fail." 

M.  le  Vicomte  answered  my  salute  quietly,  and  cordially  shook  hands 
with  me,  when  I  ejaculated :  "  I  pray,  mon  Lieutenant,  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  proving  that  gratitude  is  not  a  vain  word.  If  you  are 
ever  in  danger,  may  I  be  next  you  to  ward  it  off." 

Not  knowing  what  had  passed  between  his  father  and  me,  I  fancy  he 
imagined  the  Count  had  been  giving  me  a  hundred-franc  note  ;  but  as  we 
Frenchmen  are  in  the  habit  of  offering  to  die  for  one  another  on  slight 
incitation,  my  mode  of  tendering  thanks  would  not  appear  to  him  particu- 
larly exaggerated. 
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To  close  the  interview,  the  Count  handed  me  a  brirnining'glass.of  wine, 
and  I  drained  it  to  the  health  of  Blanchette. 

I  make  no  doubt  you  will  dispense  me  from  giving  you  account  of  the 
Crimean  campaign.  It  has  been  described  often  enough  already,  and  I 
question  if  my  additional  experiences  would  be  likely  to  interest  you. 
Let  me  only  remark  that  all  the  glories  of  war,  such  as  I  had  beheld  them 
on  a  small  scale  at  the  sacking  of  Sidi- Ben's  village,  and  again  in  the 
gutting  of  houses  and  sweeping  of  streets  in  Paris,  in  December  '51,  I 
had  full  opportunities  of  admiring  again  at  Alma,  Inkerrnann,  the 
Tchernaia  and  the  capture  of  Sebastopol.  A  battle  is  a  tine  thing.  It  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  standing  in  close  rows  with  not  elbow-room 
enough,  and  firing  at  targets  you  are  unable  to  see,  whilst  you  are  being 
mowed  down  in  your  turn  by  balls  and  bullets  you  are  unable  to  avoid. 
But  there  are  degrees  in  battles.  A  small  battle  is  one  where  the  fun 
lasts  but  half  a  day,  and  you  lose  only  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  men — the 
population  of  a  flourishing  borough  town ;  a  good  battle  worth  speaking 
about  is  one  that  keeps  you  on  your  legs  (or  off  them)  for  twelve  or  sixteen 
hours,  and  in  which  the  two  sides  between  them  part  with  some  hundred 
thousand  men — the  population  of  a  thriving  manufacturing  city.  I  say 
nothing  of  those  petty  skirmishes  which  take  place  at  the  outposts,  and 
in  which  you  lose  no  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  men — just  enough  to 
found  an  Australian  colony  with.  A  true  soldier  learns  to  disregard 
these  ;  he  is  even  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  when  he  gets  knocked  down 
in  engagements  so  insignificant. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  war  is  that  it  prepares  men  for  a  good  many  of 
the  civic  virtues,  by  making  them  splendidly  indifferent  to  the  sight  of 
slaughter.  I  suspect  this  has  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  little  account  we 
Frenchmen  take  of  such  episodes  as  those  which  inaugurated  his  Majesty's 
most  happy  reign.  How,  indeed,  get  up  much  sympathy  for  a  few  radicals 
swept  into  the  gutter,  when  you  have  strode  with  unblenching  eye,  and 
your  meerschaum  pipe  between  your  lips,  over  a  field  strewn  as  thickly 
with  dead  as  a  wood  with  fallen  twigs  after  a  hurricane  ?  Thus  public 
order  is  the  gainer,  and  rulers  who,  in  other  countries  less  fortunate  than 
ours,  might  hesitate  to  employ  ball-cartridge  to  keep  themselves  in  office, 
need  never  have  such  pusillanimous  fears  in  France.  If  dead  fall  in  our 
streets  we  have  a  Morgue  to  receive  them. 

I  missed  none  of  the  Crimean  campaign,  reaching  the  seat  of  war 
amongst  the  first,  and  leaving  it  amongst  the  last.  I  thought,  at  starting, 
the  whole  affair  would  take  six  months  ;  and  during  the  long  siege  of 
Sebastopol,  being  confident  every  day  that  we  should  take  the  town  on 
the  morrow,  I  wrote  but  seldom  home,  preferring,  when  the  time  came, 
to  carry  all  my  news  in  person.  So  I  did  not  hear  much  of  Blanchette  ; 
in  fact,  I  did  not  hear  about  her  at  all ;  for  the  letters  that  came  to  me 
from  the  old  people  at  home,  were  all  about  me,  as  mothers'  and  fathers' 
letters  are,  and  there  was  nothing  said  of  Blanchette.  Perhaps  you  will 
wonder  why  I  did  not  ask  them  to  break  this  silence,  but  we  soldiers  are 
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superstitious,  and  like  better  to  trust  to  the  saw  that  no  news  is  good 
news.  On  bivouac  nights,  though,  when  those  perishing  Kussian  winds 
whistled  keen  and  drove  sleep  away,  more  than  once  did  I  think  of  the 
patient  little  hands  that  were  stitching  in  France,  perhaps  at  the  very 
moment  I  was  musing  on  them.  Blanchette,  Blanchette,  you  lit  up  many 
a  dark  sky  for  me  on  bitter  winter  nights  ;  and  on  that  day  when  we  lit 
the  bonfires  in  the  camp,  at  the  news  that  peace  was  declared,  why  did  I 
colour  like  a  schoolboy  at  the  thought  that  there  was  nothing  more  now 
could  stand  between  us  two,  since  I  was  no  longer  a  poor  peasant,  but  a 
Captain,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ? 

For  I  must  tell  you  I  rose  to  a  captaincy  over  the  bodies  of  my  fallen 
comrades.  Promotion  marches  quickly  in  war  time,  especially  in  the 
Zouaves.  We  were  generally  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting,  whatever  it 
was,  and  our  officers  fell  by  the  half-dozen.  The  epaulet  of  sub -lieutenant 
came  at  Alma;  that  of  lieutenant  at  the  Tchernaia;  the  captaincy  arrived, 
by-and-by,  in  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope  affair,  in  which  I  ought  to  have  been 
blown  into  bits  ;  but  somehow  escaped.  As  for  the  cross,  it  was  pinned 
to  my  coat  after  a  small  skirmish,  one  of  twenty  others  in  which  men  by 
the  score,  who  did  more  than  I,  passed  unnoticed.  This  is  the  fate  of 
war.  I  had  the  luck  to  see  lying  on  the  ground  an  officer  of  hussars,  who 
had  just  been  dismounted,  and,  as  the  Vicomte  de  Champ -Guimauve  was 
pretty  often  in  my  thoughts,  I  rushed  forward  to  pick  this  officer  up.  Sure 
enough,  it  proved  to  be  the  viscount.  I  hoisted  him  on  my  shoulders, 
and  returned  with  him  to  our  lines,  walking  backwards,  so  as  to  guarantee 
hire,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  from  our  friends  the  Russians  in  front. 
When,  at  last,  I  deposited  him  safely  on  the  ground,  I  found  five  hundred 
of  our  men  had  stopped  firing  to  clap  their  hands,  and  half-a-dozen  hussar 
officers  carried  me  off  to  the  General  of  the  Division  (M.  de  Fracasse,  our 
old  Colonel),  who  threw  his  arms  round  my  neck  and  gave  me  his  own 
cross.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a  great  deal  of  fuss  for  nothing,  for 
I  had  not  got  a  scratch,  and  I  was  more  than  recompensed  already,  from 
having  saved  M.  de  Champ-Guimauve's  life. 

One  evening  in  May  '56,  I  was  rolling  along  a  very  dusty  road  in  a 
very  shaky  fly,  on  the  box  of  which  Fourmiceau,  who  had  left  an  arm  in 
the  Crimea,  and  who  had  become  my  servant,  was  gesticulating  with  the 
one  hand  that  remained  to  him.  Never  very  expert  at  controlling  his 
sentiments,  Fourmiceau  was  on  this  occasion  giving  full  career  to  his 
sensibility,  and  bedewing  his  honest  cheeks  with  an  emotion  rather 
contagious.  For  the  fact  is,  we  were  on  our  way  to  our  village,  which  I 
had  not  seen  since  five  years,  and  Fourmiceau  since  four,  and  Fourmiceau 
began  to  gesticulate  at  the  precise  moment  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
first  well-remembered  cottage,  around  and  opposite  which  the  whole  village 
were  gathered  to  receive  us.  It  seems  we  were  heroes,  for  my  old  father 
and  mother  sobbed  as  if  their  hearts  would  break  when  I  got  out  of  the 
fly,  and  neither  of  them  found  strength  to  do  anything  but  cling  to  me. 
Poor  father !  His  two  brave  old  hands  shook  like  in  ague  when  they  felt 
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my  cross  and  epaulets  ;  they  had  never  so  played  with  baubles  for  sixty 
years.  But  mother  was  not  looking  at  the  epaulets:  "Why  are  you 
carrying  a  crutch,  my  boy ;  you  never  wrote  to  us  that  you  were  wounded  ?  " 
— "  Bah,  mother,  it's  nothing,  it  doesn't  prevent  me  from  walking." — 
"But  —  but,  child,  you  can  scarcely  stand  —  you're  crippled — they've 
been  maiming  you,  those  Russians  have." — You  see,  I'm  selfish — I'm 
speaking  only  about  myself :  but  there  was  just  the  same  scene  with 
Fourmiceau. 

Great  glories  of  war,  you  leave  fine  hand-marks  upon  our  villages. 
After  father  and  mother  our  old  fellow- villagers  came  clustering  up  around 
us, — that  is,  such  of  them  as  were  living  ;  for  where  was  sturdy  Jacques, 
who  guided  his  plough  so  straight,  and  Antoine,  who  sang  so  roundly  at 
the  village  wakes,  and  Louis,  who  was  our  village  champion  at  bowls  ?  There 
is  the  mother  of  Jacques,  with  her  face  pinched  awry  from  weeping  ;  there 
the  father  of  Antoine,  pressing  up  to  ask  us  whether  his  boy  has  a  grave 
to  himself  in  the  cemetery  at  Balaclava ;  and  in  yonder  cottage  lately  lived 
the  parents  of  Louis,  but  the  cottage  is  empty  now.  When  the  old  people 
received  the  black-bordered  envelope  it  broke  their  hearts,  and  they're 
both  dead !  • 

But  why  linger  on  such  episodes  ?  a  day  of  return  should  be  a  day  of 
joy.  Some  must  die  that  others  may  conquer  ;  and  if  Jacques,  Antoine, 
and  Louis  have  lost  their  lives,  surely  it  is  for  their  country's — at  least, 
for  the  Emperor's — sake,  and  no  patriotic  parent  could  wish  them  a  better 
fate.  I  turn  from  the  faces  nearest  me,  most  of  which  I  own  are  care- 
worn, for  it  appears  the  taxes  have  been  heavy  this  year ;  and,  as  there 
were  not  hands  enough  to  plough  the  fields,  there  is  likely  to  be  no 
harvest  next  August, — I  turn  from  these  faces  and  look  around  me  for  old 
Jean  Poireau;  then,  in  a  low  voice,  I  ask  for  Blanchette.  A  feeling  creeps 
over  me  that  she  must  be  somewhere  in  the  crowd — hiding  to  see  whether 
I  would  inquire  for  her,  and  prepared  to  come  forward  with  her  sweet  eyes 
smiling,  tearful,  yet  ready  to  gaze  into  mine  with  the  same  candid  look  of 
bygone  days.  I  look  around,  and  there  is  no  Blanchette.  But,  perhaps, 
she  is  still  away  at  Mauveville,  in  the  place  M.  le  Comte  procured  her,  and 
her  old  father  has  gone  to  live  with  her  ? 

"  Isn't  that  it,  mother;  Blanchette  is  still  at  Mauveville  ?  " 

' '  Oh,  my  boy ! ' '  answers  mother.  "  Is  it  of  Blanchette  you're  speaking  ? 
Why,  Blanchette  has  become  a  great  lady." 

"  A  great  lady,  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  M.  le  Comte  found  her  a  place  at  Mauveville,  but  she's  been 
gone  from  there  these  two  years.  Somebody  else  got  her  a  place  in 
Paris,  and  now  she's  very  rich,  and  has  her  carriage,  and  wears  golden 
bracelets." 

"  Then  she's  married  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  child  ;  perhaps  she  may  be.  But  I  hear  she's  a  great 
actress  at  one  of  the  Paris  theatres,  and  earns  showers  of  money." 

Just  then  Fourmiceau  pulls  my  sleeve,  looking  very  wobegone  and  pale. 
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"  I  knew  it  would  be  so,  Captain.      Rose  Mignon's  gone.      She's  left  the 
village  for  Paris,  and  nobody  has  any  news  of  her." 

"  And  these  are  not  the  only  two,"  remarks  our  poor  old  Cure,  with  a 
sigh;  "for  the  Conscription  takes  the  village  girls  as  well  as  the 
village  lads." 


V. 

Blanchette  an  actress — Blanchette  ride  in  her  carriage  !  And  yet  why 
not  ?  We  soldiers  are  no  Puritans  that  we  should  think  a  woman  lost 
because  she  performs  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre.  We  respect  Art,  and  is 
not  the  stage  one  of  the  highest  branches  of  art  ?  Is  it  not  a  noble 
profession,  and  one  which  many  of  the  purest  and  best  of  women  have 
exercised  ?  Why  shouldn't  my  Blanchette  be  an  actress  ? 

I  thought  for  a  while  I  was  going  to  be  a  cripple  for  life — my  wound 
being  a  shell  one,  tiresome  and  long  to  heal.  But  I  ended  by  pulling 
through,  and  when,  after  six  months'  nursing,  I  was  strong  enough  to 
resume  service,  I  set  off  for  Paris  with  the  intention  of  going  to  all  the 
theatres  one  after  another,  and  looking  for  Blanchette.  I  ought  to 
mention,  by-the-by,  that  I  had  ceased  to  be  particularly  enthusiastic  in 
the  cause  of  disarmament.  At  the  end  of  the  Russian  campaign  I  had 
been  drafted  into  the  Zouaves  of  the  Guard  with  a  pay  of  6,000  francs,  and 
some  of  my  views  on  military  matters  were  much  modified.  I  was 
beginning  to  understand  that  a  great  nation  should  not  be  niggardly  with 
regard  to  its  troops ;  and  though  far  from  decrying  the  advantages  of 
peace,  yet  I  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  every  one  to  admit  that  war  had 
its  compensations.  This  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  having 
an  immense  standing  army  raised  by  forced  conscription.  The  opinions 
of  one  half  the  men  are  at  total  variance  with  those  of  the  other  half, 
which  prevents  monotony.  Those  who  have  been  dragged  away  from 
their  fields,  and  remain  privates  on  two  sous  a  day,  detest  the  service, 
groan  for  reductions,  and  are  in  favour  of  constant  peace.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who,  in  war,  have  won  epaulets — which  they  would  never 
have  acquired  by  planting  turnips  and  ploughing  corn-land,  have  the 
strongest  objection  to  any  change. 

So  I  came  to  Paris.  I  had  ascertained  from  our  Mayor  that  Blanchette 
was  not  married.  It  is  impossible  to  get  married  in  France  without  the 
fact  being  known  in  one's  village  by  the  publication  of  banns,  and  there 
had  been  no  banns  published  for  Blanchette.  I  concluded  she  had  been 
befriended  by  some  great  artist  who  had  seen  signs  of  talent  in  her; 
perhaps  by  some  manager,  who,  in  passing  through  Mauveville,  had  been 
struck  by  her  beauty.  I  had  read  of  such  things  in  books.  It  is  true, 
that  at  the  time  I  knew  her,  Blanchette  could  do  little  more  than  just  read 
and  write,  but  thei'e  was  nothing  to  prevent  her  having  perfected  her 
education  after  my  departure.  She  might  have  had  opportunities  of 
study  at  Mauveville.  Anyhow  she  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  engaga- 
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ment,   and  I  was  persuaded  that  all  actresses  were  required  to  be  well 
educated. 

I  had  looked  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Blanchette  Poireau  in  all  the 
newspapers  and  playbills,  but  that  did  not  alarm  me.  Without  quite 
understanding  the  practice,  I  was  aware  that  French  actresses  seldom 
played  under  their  real  names,  and  there  was  nobody  in  our  village  who 
could  enlighten  me  as  to  Blanchette's  pseudonym.  I  began  my  tour  of 
inspection  by  the  Theatre  Francais,  where  I  went  five  nights  running  to 
see  different  pieces  ;  after  that  I  tried  the  Odeon,  then  the  Gymnase,  then 
the  Vaudeville — resorts  of  high-class  comedy.  After  that  I  explored  the 
Gaiete,  Ambigu-Comique,  and  Porte  Saint  Martin — homes  of  melodrama 
and  tragedy;  and  one  night  I  went  to  the  Palais  Royal,  feeling  very 
nervous  the  whole  evening,  for  I  should  not  have  liked  to  find  Blanchette 
there.  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  villagers  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  that  Blanchette  was  a  singer,  not  an  actress.  Her  voice  had  always 
seemed  sweet  enough  to  me  for  any  opera-house  in  the  world.  I  put  on  a 
dress-coat  and  white  gloves,  and  went  night  after  night  to  the  Grand 
Opera,  the  Opera  Comique,  and  the  Lyrique.  My  brother  officers  at  mess 
said,  "  Brosse  has  gone  music  mad,':  and  OUT  Colonel  hearing  that  I  spent 
my  evenings  at  the  play,  remarked  that  the  whole  of  my  pay  would  soon 
be  swallowed  up.  He  wrote  to  a  brother  of  his  who  was  connected  with 
the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  and  I  received  a  packet  of  play-orders  enough 
to  carry  me  over  a  twelvemonth.  The  Government  is  extremely  civil 
towards  us  officers  of  the  Guard. 

We  were  in  March  '57,  and  the  Paris  whiter  season  was  almost  over. 
I  had  seen  all  the  "  successes  "  of  the  year  until  I  was  sick  of  them.  The 
Fictmmina  of  M.  Mario  Uchard,  at  the  Francois,  haunted  me  like  a  night- 
mare. JIathias  I'lnvahde,  of  the  Varietes,  stalked  after  me  bike  a  ghost. 
Les  Marrons  Glaces,  of  the  Palais  Royal,  had  given  me  an  indigestion  ;  and 
the  tunes  of  the  Heine  Topaze,  at  the  Lyrique,  buzzed  in  my  head  and 
made  solitude  hideous.  A  good  many  of  the  principal  actresses  were 
leaving  Paris  to  go  starring  in  the  provinces.  All  inquiries  on  my  part 
had  failed  to  elicit  any  information  as  to  Blanchette's  whereabouts,  and  I 
felt  almost  disposed  to  give  up  my  chase  until  the  next  year,  when,  one 
day,  our  Colonel  gave  out  that  an  Exalted  Personage  was  going  to  the 
Theatre  des  Fantaisies  Gauloises  that  evening,  and  that  I  was  to  be 
on  duty. 

When  certain  Exalted  Personages  in  our  country  go  to  the  play,  it  ia 
usual,  in  view  of  possible  eventualities,  to  accommodate  a  score  or  so  of 
soldiers  with  places  in  the  gallery,  a  dozen  detectives  with  seats  in  the 
pit,  and  five  or  six  military  officers  with  stalls.  The  officers  are  in  plain 
clothes,  but  no  objection  is  made  if  they  have  a  fancy  to  take  a  revolver  in 
their  pockets.  According!}7,  towards  seven  I  made  my  appearance  at  the 
theatre,  with  an  offensive  weapon  in  the  tails  of  my  coat,  but  a  demeanour 
and  costume  otherwise  peaceable.  With  me  went  Fourmiceau.  He  was 
still  my  servant,  and  had  a  few  days  before  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  the 
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theatre.  I  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  of  gratifying  him,  so  he  went 
into  the  pit. 

The  Theatre  des  Fantaisies  Gauloises  is  one  of  those  devoted  to  a 
style  of  piece  that  came  into  fashion  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Second  Empire.  The  burlesques  and  extravaganzas 
performed  there  would,  in  nine  cases  of  ten,  provoke  adverse  manifesta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  audience  in  countries  entitled  respectable.  But 
we  Frenchmen  are  exempt  from  prejudice ;  we  don't  go  in  for  respec- 
tability— which,  of  late  years,  we  have  held  to  be  an  insufferably  slow 
virtue,  unworthy  of  an  intelligent  people. 

On  the  evening  of  my  visit  the  playbill  announced,  La  Femme  de  mon 
Voisin — a  choice  lever  de  rideau,  in  one  act ;  and  Le  Roi  Candaule,  a 
musical  burlesque  in  three  acts. 

This  last  was  the  piece  de  resistance .  It  was  a  delightful  composition, 
much  in  favour  at  that  time  with  the  golden  youth  of  our  capital,  and  the 
manager  was  making  roaring  receipts  with  it ;  thanks,  no  doubt,  to  two 
or  three  ladies  who,  attired  in  no  more  raiment  than  was  necessary,  played 
with  abundant  spirit  in  the  principal  parts.  For  myself,  having  no  great 
taste  for  pieces  of  the  Roi  Candaule  type,  I  had  never  been  to  the 
Fantaisies  Gauloises  before ;  and,  finding  that  the  Exalted  Personage 
was  not  likely  to  arrive  in  his  stage -box  till  eight,  I  sat  down  in  the 
crush-room  with  a  brother  officer  to  take  coffee  and  chat. 

A  general  election  was  soon  about  to  take  place,  and  the  papers 
contained  hardly  any  but  electoral  news.  We  discussed  the  chances  of 
the  opposition,  who,  it  seemed,  were  gathering  all  their  strength  to  make 
a  desperate  effort  in  the  contest.  My  brother  Zouave  was  of  opinion  that 
an  ideal  Parliament  was  one  such  as  we  possessed  at  that  moment.  Not 
a  single  member  of  the  Opposition  ;  no  publication  of  debates  allowed  ;  all 
the  laws  voted  in  strict  privacy  by  two  hundred  Deputies,  elected  rather 
by  the  exertions  of  ninety  Prefects  than  by  that  of  ten  million  electors. — 
"  With  such  a  Parliament,"  said  he,  "  and  a  Senate  to  match,  everything 
goes  on  swimmingly  for  us.  No  talk  of  reductions,  no  diminution  of  pay, 
and  we  get  all  the  best  places  under  Government."  He  lit  a  cigarette, 
and  added :  "If  any  of  these  Opposition  howlers  get  in  there'll  be  a 
change  of  tune,  you'll  see.  The  halcyon  days  ef  the  military  will  be  over. 
Egad !  I  don't  like  those  liberals  :  they  produce  the  same  effect  upon  me 
as  stoats  do.  A  lot  of  canting  prigs,  what  do  they  mean  by  saying  that 
the  Second  Empire  is  a  reign  of  immorality  ?  I  don't  find  the  Second 
Empire  immoral ;  do  you,  Brosse  ?  " 

At  that  moment  a  waiter  came  and  said  :  "I  believe  he  has  arrived, 
sir."  He  was  the  Exalted  Personage.  I  paid  for  the  coffee,  and  my 
comrade  and  I  hurried  in  to  our  places. 

The  E.P.  had  just  taken  his  seat,  and  had  got  his  double-barrelled 
glass  already  turned  towards  the  stage.  In  the  stalls  there  was  something 
like  a  flutter  of  excitement  amongst  the  spectators,  who  belonged  to  the 
Jockey  Club  or  the  Club  of  the  Bue  Boyale,  and  who  were  on  the  look- 
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out  for  the  "  star  "  of  the  piece — a  Mademoiselle  Pomponnine,  a  debutante 
of  not  more  than  twelve  months'  standing,  and  whose  peculiar  talent,  as 
I  understood,  lay  in  lifting  her  foot  to  a  surprising  height  in  performing 
our  national  dance.  Mademoiselle  Pomponnine  was  expected  to  appear 
in  a  moment  or  two ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  not  heen  in  my  stall  two  minutes 
when  an  enthusiastic  clapping  of  white-gloved  hands  by  my  immediate 
neighbours  announced  that  she  was  coming. 

Yes,  there  she  came,  and  without  more  ado  caught  up  the  tune  the 
fiddlers  were  playing,  and  launched  into  melody.  But  why  did  I — I, 
Aristide  Brosse,  bound  as  if  shot  at  the  same  instant — why  did  I  grip  hold 
of  the  two  arms  of  my  stall,  and  stare  before  me  like  a  fool  ?  Why  did 
two  great  drops  of  perspiration  stream  down  my  stupid  face  ?  Why  did 
my  comrade  look  at  me  and  say:  "Hallo,  Brosse,  are  you  ill ;  you're 
white  as  a  sheet,  man  ?  "  Why,  in  that  flaunting,  dazzling,  spangled  girl 
on  the  stage,  who  had  not  ten  ounces  of  clothing  upon  her,  whose  arms 
and  shoulders  were  covered  with  violet-powder,  whose  face  was  rouged, 
whose  lips  were  smiling  brazenly  at  the  public,  and  whose  sweet — un- 
utterably sweet — voice  was  trolling  a  song  that  made  me,  an  old  soldier, 

blush  up  to  the  roots  of  my  hair  ? — I  recognized but  I  needn't  tell 

you  whom.     I  have  never  pronounced  the  name  since. 

I  left  the  E.  P.  to  take  care  of  himself,  started  up  and  rushed  out.  I 
meant  to  go  straight  home,  but  in  the  lobby  I  was  stopped  by  Fourmiceau, 
who  had  left  the  pit  and  was  striding  up  and  down,  flourishing  his  one 
arm  menacingly,  and  muttering  interjections  that  appeared  to  dumfound 
the  waiters.  On  seeing  me  he  rushed  forward  and  stammered — "Ah, 
you  saw  her,  didn't  you,  Captain  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Fourmiceau  ;  but  don't  let's  talk  about  it.  Never  speak  on  the 
subject  to  me  again." 

But  he  paid  no  attention  to  my  words;  he  continued  to  wave  his 
arm. 

"  Why,  who  are  you  talking  about,  Fourmiceau  ?  " 

He  seized  me  by  the  cuff  and  dragged  me  to  a  box- door,  through  the 
bull's-eye  of  which  we  could  see  another  private  box  opposite.  It  was 
occupied  by  two  cavaliers  with  waxed  moustaches,  and  by  a  lady  who  was 
dressed  like  a  rainbow,  and  was  staring  about  her  with  a  self-possession 
altogether  remarkable. 

"  That's  Rose  Mignon,"  hissed  he.  "  Will  you  tell  me  now  to  cry 
Vive  la  Conscription  and  Vive  la  Guerre?  What  have  the  conscription 
and  the  war  done  for  me  ?  This  "  (and  he  touched  his  stump  of  an  arm), 
"  and  that," — and  he  pointed  fiercely  to  Rose  Mignon. 

"  Hush,  Fourmiceau,"  I  said.  "  Not  so  loud.  There's  a  detective 
from  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem  listening." 


LUCY'S    HKART   WAS   THROBBING    IN    PAINIDL   SYMPATHY    WITH    HIS. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 
"  SlC  TllANSIT." 

OR  the  last  time  we  assemble  with 
the  members  of  the  fallen  Com- 
pany. A  different  gathering  it 
was  from  the  days  when,  blooded 
to  gold,  they  gathered  to  listen  to 
flattering  tales,  vote  themselves 
dividends  and  bonuses,  and  cheer 
their  Governor  to  the  echo.  A 
liquidator,  with  tongue  dropping 
gall  instead  of  honey,  looked 
down  on  blank  and  black,  instead 
of  beaming  faces.  There  were 
visages  the  last  month  or  two  had 
drawn  out  by  inches  like  the 
india-rubber  ones  that  change  as 
you  press  them,  from  smiles  to 
.  unutterable  woe.  There  were  pale 
cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  quiver- 
ing lips,  and  slovenly  toilettes, 
and  hands  that  trembled  as  they 
fumbled  with  documents  that  had  been  officially  circulated — one  of  them 
containing  a  general  review  of  the  situation,  the  other  formally  calling 
upon  the  contributors  to  show  cause  why  they  should  refuse  to  listen  to 
a  6/.  call.  Conticuere  omnes,  wtentique  ora  tenebant.  In  the  suspense 
of  the  coming  explanation,  pregnant  with  his  fate,  no  man  felt  much 
disposed  to  talk  or  even  to  grumble :  the  room  was  pervaded  with  the 
rustle  of  papers  and  a  murmur  that  might  have  come  from  souls  moaning 
in  the  dull  pains  of  a  distant  purgatory. 

On  the  elevated  platform  behind  the  liquidators,  their  solicitor,  and 
a  secretary  detailed  to  read  papers  and  minutes,  sat  a  melancholy  group 
of  ex-Directors,  unfortunates  detached  alike  from  the  sympathies  of  one 
element  and  the  other  :  like  the  flying  fish,  threatened  at  once  by  the 
monsters  who  gnashed  on  them  with  savage  teeth  from  the  swelling 
ocean  below,  and  by  the  liquidators  who  hovered  over  their  heads  with 
calls  and  outstretched  claws.  There  was  Sir  Ralph,  the  mere  shadow  of 
his  former  state ;  McAlpine  grave  and  anxious ;  and  Rushbrook  alone, 
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to  outward  seeming,  as  unconcerned  as  ever,  twisting  the  paper  in  his 
fingers  into  a  foolscap,  and  suggesting  to  the  unappreciative  Schwartz- 
child  that  he  should  move  its  adoption  by  the  meeting.  And  there  sat 
Hugh  Childersleigh,  his  expression  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  deep 
mourning  he  wore,  yet  looking  round  with  clear  steady  eye  that  bore 
down,  in  spite  of  them,  the  angry  glances  it  encountered  from  all  sides. 

Mr.  Auditt  broke  ground  with  the  accustomed  phrases  of  regret,  as 
obligatory  on  similar  occasions  as  her  Majesty's  health  at  a  public  dinner. 
No  one  could  deplore  more  sincerely  than  he  the  calamity  that  brought 
them  together ; — he  had  a  confident  hope  of  netting  by  it,  from  first  to  last, 
some  30,000/.  Yet  he  trusted  they  would  find  elements  of  comfort  in  the 
case,  to  soften  a  blow  that  must  fall  heavily  at  best,  and  he  should  have 
been  cheered  indeed  when  first  taken  into  their  melancholy  confidence,  could 
he  have  hoped  the  state  of  things  he  had  a  certain  satisfaction  in  reporting, 
would  have  been  half  so  favourable.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  informing  them,  that  a  member  of  their  body  and  a  fellow- 
sufferer,  who,  it  appeared,  laboured  under  the  additional  misfortune  of 
being  related  by  ties  of  blood  to  their  absconded  Manager  (yells,  howls, 
and  groans  of  execration), — that  this  gentleman  had  exerted  himself,  and 
exerted  himself  successfully,  to  recover  much  of  the  abstracted  property. 
Moreover,  independent  of  its  very  considerable  actual  value,  that  recovery 
had  enabled  him  to  form  a  tolerably  reliable  estimate  of  their  prospects. 
In  making  it,  he  had  been  naturally  led  to  examine  cursorily  into  their 
prospective  assets.  Here  he  was  happy  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  pay  a 
high  tribute  to  the  late  management.  He  could  assure  the  meeting  that 
advances,  generally,  seemed  to  have  been  made  with  excellent  judgment 
and  on  ample  security.  What  most  unfortunately  compromised  them, 
was  the  wreck  of  those  subsidiary  companies  they  had  promoted,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  ruin  of  the  parent  which  had  involved  its 
progeny  in  the  common  misfortune.  It  might,  in  one  way,  add  a 
poignancy  to  natural  regrets  ;  but  in  justice  to  their  late  Directors,  and  in 
elucidation  of  their  present  position,  he  was  bound  to  tell  them  that  the 
collapse  could  only  be  attributed  to  that  abnormal  condition  of  the  com- 
mercial atmosphere  which  had  made  all  credit  unsubstantial  as  vapour, 
coupled  with  that  most  unfortunate  quarter  in  which  they  had  reposed 
their  confidence  —  he  alluded,  of  course,  to  their  defaulting  Manager 
(Cries  of  "  The  Governor  too,"  "No,  no,"  "  Yes,  yes,"  "  Shame,"  "  Go 
on:  " — through  which  our  friend  Hugh,  although  his  cheek  might  have 
flushed  and  his  brow  darkened,  sat  otherwise  as  unmoved  as  if  his  late 
worshippers  had  still  been  vociferating  his  praises). 

After  a  most  elaborate  condescension  on  facts  and  figures,  Mr.  Auditt 
approached  the  engrossing  question  of  the  call.  It  had  been  the  opinion 
of  his  colleagues  and  himself  that  a  call  was  imperative  ;  that  it  was 
eminently  advisable,  moreover,  in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  them- 
selves, as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  a  wholesale  sacrifice  of  assets  which, 
with  time  and  care,  might  realize  the  full  value  they  stood  for  in  the 
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Company's  books.  He  need  hardly  say  it  had  been  their  earnest  desire  to 
press  as  lightly  on  the  contributories  as  practicable,  but  mature  deliberation 
had  forced  them  to  the  conclusion  that  61.  per  share  was  the  lowest 
figure  which  would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  If  payments  were 
prompt  and  general,  he  would  venture  to  hazard  a  personal  opinion — it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  he  committed  himself  to  nothing  further 
— that  the  shareholders  might  dismiss  from  their  minds  any  apprehensions 
of  further  liability. 

Mr.  Auditt  resuming  his  seat  was  the  signal  for  a  score  of  excited 
orators  bounding  to  their  feet.  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  there  was 
nothing  but  abuse,  lamentation,  and  recrimination,  varied  by  questions 
where  the  general  ignorance  of  business  evinced  by  the  querists  was  only 
surpassed  by  the  special  innocence  of  facts  exhibited  by  the  professional 
respondents.  At  last  Lord  Rushbrook  seized  the  ears  of  the  meeting. 
His  lordship  reminded  them  that  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  had 
bad  the  honour  of  addressing  them,  he  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  per- 
suade them  that  a  motion  urged  by  a  reverend  gentleman, — he  was  happy  to 
see  him  present, — had  been  ill-advised  and  wholly  uncalled  for.  He  believed, 
'  in  fact,  he  had  even  ventured  to  denounce  it  as  a  gross  and  gratuitous  insult 
to  his  near  relative,  their  late  Governor,  who,  he  was  glad  to  say,  was  also 
with  them  upon  this  occasion  to  speak  for  himself.  The  motion  of  sub- 
mitting the  conduct,  and  consequent  liability,  of  Mr.  Childersleigh  for 
the  opinion  of  counsel  had  been  carried,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
himself,  and  doubtless  to  the  shareholders,  to  learn  its  result  from  the 
reverend  gentleman,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  committee  he  had 
moved  for.  If  that  opinion  were  of  the  tenor  he  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand it  was,  he  was  quite  sure  no  one  would  rejoice  more  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proclaiming  it  than  the  reverend  gentleman  himself.  Dr.  Silke 
Reynardson's  own  professions  must  have  convinced  them  that,  next  to 
Mr.  Childersleigh  and  Mr.  Childersleigh's  immediate  friends,  he  had 
suffered  more  intensely  than  any  one  from  the  language  only  an  im- 
perative sense  of  duty  could  have  driven  him  to  employ,  and  that  he 
would  feel  a  pleasure  equally  intense  in  availing  himself  of  this  public 
opportunity  of  retracting  it. 

If  Dr.  Reynardson  felt  the  pleasure  his  lordship  credited  him  with,  he 
must  have  had  his  countenance  in  better  command  than  his  tongue  ; 
certainly  none  of  the  numerous  gentlemen  who  turned  to  regard  him 
suspected  anything  of  it.  Amid  shouts  of  "  Hear,  hear !"  "Reynardson !" 
"  Dr.  Reynardson  !"  he  deliberately  raised  himself  to  his  legs.  Although 
the  Doctor  had  an  impetuous — not  to  say  evil — temper,  one  which  had 
been  so  constant  a  snare  to  him,  that  at  last  he  had  come  to  let  it  trip 
him  up  when  it  pleased  with  the  passive  resignation  of  a  martyr,  yet  he 
was  largely  gifted  with  intelligence  and  common  sense.  He  was  conscious 
his  philippic  on  the  former  occasion  had  hurt  himself  much  more 
than  Childersleigh,  and,  so  far,  he  sincerely  regretted  it.  Besides,  no 
man  had  a  more  religious  respect  for  dignitaries,  and  he  repented  having 
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invited  the  thrusts  and  enmity  of  a  man  in  the  position  of  Rushbrook. 
But,  then,  he  had  seen  the  fruits  of  a  lifetime  consecrated  to  sacred 
eloquence  and  good  works,  all  swamped  in  the  Credit  Foncier,  and  he 
was  profoundly  moved  against  those  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  painfully- 
garnered  stores.  So  it  was  with  curiously  blended  feelings  he  rose  to 
address  the  meeting  ;  a  straw  would  have  turned  the  torrent  of  his  words 
one  way  or  the  other.  He  laboured,  moreover,  under  a  sense  of  awkward- 
ness, from  which  lashing  himself  into  a  passion  appeared  the  readiest  means 
of  extrication.  Standing  in  that  shattered  temple  of  Mammon,  the  sinner 
was  in  the  ascendant  for  the  time,  and  the  chances  were  he  would  sorely 
buffet  the  saint,  and  leave  him  with  ample  matter  for  repentance. 

His  lordship  only  did  him  justice,  said  Dr.  Reynardson,  in  giving  him 
credit  for  having  suffered  more  keenly  than  any  of  his  listeners  while  he 
discharged  the  most  painful  duty  he  had  ever  been  driven  to.  Whereupon 
even  Childersleigh  smiled,  while  as  for  Rushbrook,  when  he  composed 
himself  comfortably  for  the  expected  treat,  his  face  expressed  appreciation, 
amounting  to  enjoyment.  Other  gentlemen  looked  or  whispered  in  a  similar 
sense ;  and  Dr.  Reynardson,  feeling  that  in  his  nobler  nature  he  had  soared 
high  above  the  sympathies  of  his  audience,  came  tumbling  back  to  the  earth, 
and  cast  himself  savagely  into  the  clutches  of  the  powers  of  passion  and  evil. 

But  his  lordship  was  egregiously  in  error,  he  proceeded,  in  assuming 
it  to  be  his  desire  or  intention  to  retract  one  word  he  had  uttered  then. 
His  words  had  been  too  conscientiously  weighed  to  be  lightly  withdrawn. 
On  a  single  point  he  had  erred,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  it. 
He  was  a  clergyman,  and  no  lawyer,  untrained  to  split  hairs  and  catch  at 
words,  to  sever  equity  from  justice,  and  separate  the  laws  of  conscience 
and  morals  from  those  of  St.  Stephen's  and  the  statute-book.  It  was  his 
desire  to  revere  the  law  and  respect  its  interpreters,  and  he  had  fondly 
trusted  that  for  flagrant  wrong  the  law  had  fitting  remedy.  That  illusion 
was  dispelled.  In  the  interest  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  of  the  deso- 
late hearth  and  the  shivered  roof-tree,  he  had  urged  that  Mr.  Childersleigh 's 
clear  moral  responsibility — ay,  he  repeated  it  boldly  to  his  face,  as  he  had 
said  it  honestly  behind  his  back — that  Mr.  Childersleigh' s  moral  liability 
should  be  enforced  by  the  machinery  of  justice.  If  that  machinery  were 
not  radically  defective,  it  had  lamentably  broken  down.  The  counsel  they 
had  consulted — eminent,  he  believed,  they  were  considered — had  given  it 
as  their  opinion  that  the  late  Governor,  sheltered  behind  a  rampart  of 
technicalities,  might  enjoy  as  best  he  could  the  riches  he  had  filched. 

"  May  I  ask  the  rev.  gentleman  if  he  quotes  the  precise  language  of 
the  opinion  ?  "  interposed  Rushbrook.  "  Or  if  it  is  brief,  as  I  am  given  to 
understand  it  is,  perhaps  he  will  forgive  me  if  I  request  him  to  read  it." 

The  rev.  gentleman  seemed  strangely  loth  to  gratify  this  reasonable 
request,  but  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  unmistakable.  The  opinion, 
signed  by  her  Majesty's  Solicitor- General  and  a  learned  brother,  was  clear 
and  concise  :  "On  the  statement  submitted,  we  are  of  opinion  that  no 
action  whatever  can  lie  against  Mr.  Childersleigh." 
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"  I  have  to  apologize  sincerely  for  having  troubled  the  rev.  gentle- 
man," resumed  Lord  Rushbrook,  blandly  ;  "his  singularly  candid 
rendering  of  the  sense  and  scope  of  the  document  in  question  ought  to 
have  satisfied  me." 

"  To  return  to  where  I  broke  off  when  the  noble  lord  interrupted 
me,"  resumed  Dr.  Reynardson  in  some  confusion,  and  with  a  look  of 
poison.  "I  was  referring  to  the  wealth  his  honourable  relative,  the 
Chairman,  had  gathered  in  our  service,  I  will  not  say  from  our  pockets, 
although  the  system  of  commission  by  which  he  enriched  himself  seems 
to  me  little  better  than  legalized  pilfering.  I  am  satisfied  to  waive  all 
allusion  to  the  colourable  suspicions  engendered  by  his  close  friendship 
with  our  worthy  Manager,  although  they  are  entertained,  as  I  have  reason 
to  know,  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  body.  I  will  content 
myself  with  asking  whether  your  verdict  endorses  that  of  the  lawyers, — 
whether  it  argues  unblemished  honour,  or  does  not  rather  imply  some 
slight  degree  of  moral  turpitude,  when  a  man  founds  a  Company  like  this, 
courts  public  confidence  to  it  by  representations  strangely  belied  by  results, 
transforms  himself  in  two  brief  years  from  a  pauper  to  a  millionnaire, 
and  finally  slips  like  a  rat  from  the  house  he  has  too  good  reason  to  know 
is  falling.  Gentlemen,  it  would  appear  that  we  cannot  drag  our  Governor  to 
the  bar  of  justice,  or  invoke  the  civil  power  to  compel  him  to  the  surrender 
of  his  gains.  Yet  something  we  can  do — we  can  force  him  before  that 
tribunal  of  social  opinion,  which  holds  the  issues  of  life  or  death  for  men 
like  him.  We  can  poison  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  which  has  been  to 
him  swelled  by  the  mites  of  the  widow,  steeped  in  the  tears  of  the  orphan ; 
and  I,  for  one,  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  uplift  my  humble  testimony  in 
my  lowly  sphere  until  trials  and  sorrows  shall  stifle  my  feeble  accents." 

In  one  way  or  another,  the  clergyman's  burning  peroration  brought 
down  the  house.  There  were  indignant  utterances  indeed,  but  they  were 
rare,  and  while  a  good  many  of  his  auditors  sat  silent  and  doubtful, 
a  great  number  applauded  vociferously.  Some  of  the  more  sensitive  had 
dissolved  in  tears,  and  regarded  Rushbrook,  who  was  evidently  in  a  most 
enviable  state  of  enjoyment,  as  a  mocking  Mephistopheles. 

Dr.  Reynardson  had  thrown  down  the  glove,  and  Hugh  hastened  to 
take  it  up.  The  violent  personal  attack  had  given  him  the  opportunity 
for  personal  explanation  ;  he  felt  his  advantage  and  meant  to  use  it. 
The  champion  of  the  sufferers  had  hit  hard,  yet  the  spirit  of  fair-play  was 
general  enough  to  assure  him  a  more  patient  hearing  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  hoped  for,  and  the  mass  of  the  audience  forgot,  for  a 
moment,  the  disagreeables  of  their  situation  in  the  interest  always  excited 
by  a  fair  stand-up  fight.  As  Hugh  rose  before  him,  with  head  slightly 
thrown  back,  and  kindling  eye  that  swept  the  room,  the  Doctor  was 
troubled  by  some  inward  qualms,  and  glanced  uneasily  from  the  Governor 
to  the  reporters.  He  knew  he  had  laid  himself  terribly  open. 

So  far  as  his  fears  went  of  having  violence  met  with  violence,  and 
personalities  retorted  with  personal  sarcasm,  he  might  have  spared  them. 
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If  Hugh  was  tempted  he  refrained,  although  his  reply  was  perhaps  none 
the  less  telling  for  its  studied  moderation.  Lightly  touching  on  the  tone, 
he  thanked  his  assailant  with  dignity  for  the  matter  of  the  remarks  which 
gave  him  an  opening  he  had  ardently  longed  for ;  which  cheered  him  with 
the  hope  of  freeing  his  mind  from  the  weight  which  had  long  oppressed 
it.  He  had  laboured  hard  to  deserve  their  good  opinion,  and  the  feeling 
that  he  had  lost  it,  however  innocently,  had  been,  he  owned  to  them,  very 
painful.  He  had  suffered  deeply  from  the  knowledge  that  his  profound  sym- 
pathy with  their  misfortunes  was  suspected,  that  there  were  circumstances 
that  gave  some  faint  colour  to  the  dishonouring  accusations  that  had  been 
launched  .at  him.  Of  these,  Dr.  Reynardson  had  no  doubt  conscientiously 
made  himself  the  exponent,  and  he  repeated  he  had  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  him.  The  expressions  of  dissent  elicited  by  so-  many  passages  of 
Dr.  Reynardson's  speech  had  assured  him  he  could  still  count  on  friends 
among  those  he  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  neither  by  sight  nor  name  ; 
that  there  were  members  of  their  body  who  still  refused  to  believe  he 
would  lightly  stain  a  stainless  name  or  belie  the  conduct  of  a  lifetime.  In 
consenting  to  defend  himself  he  felt  something  of  the  humiliation  of 
pleading  guilty,  but  he  would  pray  of  them  to  suspend,  as  a  body,  the 
judgment  some  of  them  might  have  hastily  passed ;  to  strive  to  imagine 
that  the  relation  which  had  once  existed  between  them  was  yet  unchanged, 
to  let  him  believe  them  still  his  friends,  while  he  addressed  them  with 
perfect  candour.  If  they  condemned  him  when  they  had  heard  him  to 
an  end,  he  could  not  say  he  would  bow  to  their  sentence,  but,  acquitted 
by  his  conscience,  he  would  bear  it  as  best  he  might. 

He  would  ask  them,  to  begin  with,  was  there  a  conceivable  motive 
for  his  risking  himself  in  questionable  transactions  ?  He  had  made 
a  large  fortune  by  their  Company  ;  he  was  wealthy  still ;  and,  as  he  was 
unbosoming  himself,  he  would  tell  them  he  could  look  forward  with 
reasonable  certainty  to  inheriting  a  great  succession  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 
(Here  there  was  a  general  murmur,  and  even  Hugh's  friends  looked 
blank.  He  had  been  candid  with  a  vengeance,  and  now  actually  touched 
on  the  very  point  that  had  stirred  the  bitterest  animosity.)  "  I  have 
alluded  advisedly  to  the  subject  of  the  money  I  have  gained  by  you,  and 
intend,  with  your  permission,  to  return  to  it ;  in  the  meantime  let  me 
defend  the  means  by  which  I  have  made  and  kept  it." 

Then  he  took  up  charge  after  charge  with  a  detail  into  which  we  shall 
not  follow  him;  but,  although  he  spoke  not  unsuccessfully  to  their 
reason,  their  hearts  were  effectually  closed  to  him  by  the  wealth  he 
acknowledged  to  have  saved  from  the  common  wreck. 

He  went  on  :  "  You  have  discovered,  gentlemen,  that  the  system  of 
remuneration  by  commission  was  a  mistake,  and  my  share  of  it  an 
exorbitant  one.  Possibly ;  yet  let  me  remind  you  that  it  was  you  who 
ratified  the  one  and  the  other,  and  let  me  assure  you,  laying  my  hand  on 
my  heart,  that  self-interest,  if  I  know  myself,  never  influenced  me  in 
any  of  the  transactions  I  arranged  on  your  behalf.  The  highest  legal 
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authorities  have  told  you  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  what  I  have  gained 
I  gained  honestly."  (Murmurs,  and  expressions  of  dissent.)  "  Gentle- 
men, I  claim  a  patient  hearing  as  a  right,  and  I  am  assured  you  will  not 
deny  it.  They  have  decided  it  was  gained  honestly,  and  for  myself 
I  will  venture  to  add,  honourably  as  well.  In  brief,  gentlemen,  the  sole 
points  on  which  I  am  disposed  to  reproach  myself  arise  from  my  con- 
nection with  our  defaulting  Manager.  That  connection,  from  first  to  last, 
was  a  purely  business  one.  Yet,  while  I  distinctly  repudiate  any 
responsibility  for  that  unhappy  man,  I  do  feel  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  our  connection  may  well  have  appeared  closer  than  it  was  ;  that 
such  reputation  as  I  possessed  may  have  plausibly  been  made  to  stand 
guarantee  for  his.  Latterly,  indeed,  I  had  to  a  certain  extent  withdrawn 
my  confidence  from  him,  and  done  my  best  to  limit  his  exercise  of  power ; 
but  in  that,  I  must  add,  I  was  guided  merely  by  suspicion  which  might 
well  have  been  prejudice,  and  I  was  in  possession  of  no  tangible  facts 
which  would  have  justified  me  in  bringing  the  matter  officially  before 
your  Board.  Still,  enlightened  after  the  events  and  after  the  unfortunate 
chances  which  prolonged  my  absence,  and  although  a  Chairman,  with  an 
able  body  of  coadjutors  and  an  efficient  staff  of  subordinates,  might  well 
consider  a  few  days  of  relaxation  fairly  earned  by  months  of  painfully 
assiduous  application  ;  still,  I  say,  enlightened  after  the  event,  I  shall 
never  cease  to  reproach  myself  with  that  absence  as  the  indirect  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  a  noble  business.  Upon  my  heart  and  conscience  that  I  hold 
to  be  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending,  and  for  that  I  stand  here  willing 
to  make  the  extreme  compensation  the  law  could  have  exacted  of  me  had 
I  been  criminal  ten  times  over.  I  cannot  absolutely  promise  to  spare 
you  entirely  the  painful  necessity  of  a  call,  for  my  means  may  be  scarcely 
equal  to  my  will.  But  what  I  can  do  I  will,  and  I  intimate  my  intention 
of  sealing  my  unwavering  devotion  to  your  interests  by  an  immediate 
transfer  to  your  liquidators  of  my  entire  property,  real  and  personal. 
With  the  exception  of  family  pictures,  and  a  few  heirlooms  I  shall  beg 
permission  to  select,  I  pledge  myself  the  cession  shall  be  absolute. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  may  I  express  a  hope  that  we  part  on  terms  at 
least  as  friendly  as  those  on  which  we  began  our  unfortunate  acquaintance, 
and  may  I  take  leave  of  the  Credit  Foncier  in  the  belief  that  I  have 
convinced  you  of  the  integrity  of  my  conduct  and  the  purity  of  my 
motives  ?  " 

So  thoroughly  was  the  meeting  stunned  by  the  startling  climax  of  the 
Governor's  speech  that,  fora  space,  they  sat  gaping  on  him  and  each  other 
open-mouthed,  as  if  questioning  whether  their  ears  had  played  them 
false.  Then  their  feelings  vented  themselves  in  Protean  variety  of  form. 
There  was  cheering  and  waving  of  hats,  pounding  of  feet  and  umbrella- 
ferules,  weeping,  blessing,  praying,  and  swearing  that  the  Governor  was 
something  greater  than  the  divinity  they  had  always  taken  him  for.  The 
peroration  of  Hugh's  speech  was  well  worth  that  of  Dr.  Keynardson.  Some 
of  the  more  suspicious  and  saturnine  shook  their  heads ;  they  would  greatly 
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like  to  see  the  deeds  executed  that  should  give  effect  to  the  eloquent 
orator's  intentions ;  to  be  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  the  property  he 
so  generously  transferred ;  and  although  his  speech  had  otherwise  sounded 
rational  enough,  they  were  much  inclined  to  share  Lord  Hestercombe's 
doubts  as  to  his  sanity.  Rushbrook  and  McAlpine  seized  him  by  either 
arm  and  dinned  remonstrances  into  his  ears.  "  Too  late,  altogether  too 
late,  my  good  fellows,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  don't  forget  I  gave  you  an 
opportunity  of  arguing  me  out  of  my  intention." 

"  A  wilful  man  will  have  his  way,"  moaned  McAlpine,  feeling  he  might 
just  as  well  attempt  to  move  the  pillar  behind  him,  and  acknowledging, 
moreover,  that  Hugh  was  irretrievably  committed  by  his  speech.  "  But 
you  must  let  your  friends  do  what  they  can  for  you  in  spite  of  yourself ;  " 
and  with  that  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  addressed  a  stirring  appeal  to  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Childersleigh  had  taken  a  course  of  absolutely  unparalleled 
generosity,  and  beggared  himself — yes,  beggared  himself — in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  an  over-sensitive  honour,  and,  in  answer  to  reproaches 
which  his  conscience  told  him  were  utterly  unjust.  Were  they  to  take  a 
paltry  advantage  of  him,  and  clutch  at  the  uttermost  farthing  he  offered  ? 
He  pled  earnestly  for  the  old  place  that  had  been  in  the  Childersleigh 
family  for  centuries.  Mortgaged  as  it  was,  the  difference  would  be  little 
to  them  although  immense  to  its  owner;  and  he  concluded  with  a 
motion  that  it,  at  least,  should  be  left  him.  Hugh  would  have  risen 
again,  but  his  friends  almost  angrily  insisted  he  was  out  of  court  in  the 
matter,  and  literally  forced  him  to  keep  his  seat — perhaps  not  sorry  at 
heart  to  think  he  might  be  spared  the  worst  of  the  sacrifice. 

But  Dr.  Silke  Reynardson  stood  before  them  again.  With  heart- 
felt satisfaction  he  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  a  man  he  was  proud  again 
to  entitle  his  honourable  friend,  and,  imitating  Mr.  Childersleigh' s  frank- 
ness, he  begged  to  retract  every  word  that,  under  erroneous  impressions, 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  utter  to  his  disparagement.  As  they  had  seen 
in  the  generous  nobility  of  his  nature,  Mr.  Childersleigh  had  been  obviously 
eager  to  disclaim  the  well-intentioned  but — he  would  say  it — the  most 
ill-advised  interference  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  McAlpine.  He  would  venture 
to  interpret  Mr.  Childersleigh' s  mind,  and  implore  of  them,  in  Mr. 
Childersleigh's  name,  not  to  dim  the  lustre  of  a  grand  sacrifice. 
Mr.  Childersleigh  had  freely  offered  them  his  family  place,  and  for  Mr. 
Childersleigh's  own  sake,  he  would  entreat  of  them  as  freely  to  accept  it. 
(Cries  of  "  No,  no," — "  hear,  hear.")  He  was  sure  they  could  not  mis- 
judge his  motives,  and  he  would  recall  to  them  the  statement  of  Mr. 
McAlpine  that  the  estate  was  so  heavily  burdened  as  to  reduce  its  value 
to  a  minimum — a  reason  the  more,  he  must  remark  in  passing,  for  hesi- 
tating to  impose  on  Mr.  Childersleigh  the  costly  burden  of  maintaining 
it.  (Expressions  of  dissent  and  disapprobation.)  But  one  other  word, 
and  he  had  done.  If  he  were  rightly  informed  of  circumstances  only 
known  to  him  by  hearsay,  Mr.  Childersleigh  might  be  entitled  in  a  few 
weeks  to  claim  a  valuable  property  upon  certain  conditions.  Might  he 
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put  it  to  Mr.  Childersleigh  whether,  in  the  interest  of  the  shareholders, 
he  would  not  see  it  his  duty  to  make  good  his  claim  to  that  property 
previous  to  executing  to  them  a  transfer  of  the  whole  ?  (An  emphatic 
"  No  "  from  Mr.  Childersleigh).  Then  he  would  not  press  that  delicate 
point,  but  he  would  conclude  with  an  amendment  to  Mr.  McAlpine's 
motion — "  That  this  meeting  accept  with  cordial  gratitude  the  liberal 
proposal  of  their  late  Governor,  and  desire  to  enter  on  their  minutes  an 
expression  of  their  profound  esteem  for  his  character  and  conduct." 

Rushbrook  was  whetting  the  razors  of  his  sarcasm  when  McAlpine 
stopped  him. 

"  Trust  me,  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  that  is  to  leave  it  to  the 
vote  ;  better  they  should  condemn  that  scoundrel  Eeynardson  than  you. 
I  see,  Budger  seconds  him — and  just  like  him ;  but  they'll  scarcely  find 
a  third  man  to  go  along  with  them." 

The  worthy  chieftain  had  hardly  calculated  on  the  feelings  of  im- 
poverished shareholders  dreading  a  farther  drain  on  their  pockets,  voting 
practically  anonymously  en  bloc,  and  encouraging  themselves  by  mutual 
example  and  kindred  sentiment.  The  show  of  hands  was  clearly  in 
favour  of  the  amendment,  as  the  liquidator  reluctantly  announced.  McAlpine 
impetuously  demanded  a  vote,  but  there  Childersleigh  insisted  on  inter- 
fering. He  regretted  much  the  proposal  had  ever  been  suggested  to  the 
meeting — at  least,  he  would  not  stoop  to  have  it  pressed  on  them. 

"  What  did  I  say  to  you  about  pearls  and  swine  ?  "  exclaimed  Rush- 
brook,  as  they  left  together.  "  Oh,  Hugh,  Hugh  !  are  you  not  ashamed 
of  your  selfish  avarice  in  sticking  by  your  family  pictures  ?  They  deserve 
everything  you  can  give  them,  poor  grateful  souls  !  Well,  you  are  a 
maniac,  assuredly ;  but  I  will  say  you're  a  fine  fellow  all  the  same." 

McAlpine  said  nothing  at  all.  To  his  practical  common  sense  tha 
action  seemed  even  more  portentously  absurd  than  to  the  more  reckless 
Rushbrook. 

As  to  Hugh,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  melancholy  and  content, 
keenly  alive  to  all  he  had  given  up,  and  still  wavering  in  faith  as  to  what 
it  might  do  for  him,  he  drove  off  to  the  society  of  Lucy. 

Next  morning  he  woke  with  the  world  before  him,  but  with  the  com- 
panion he  had  secured  for  the  journey,  he  almost  enjoyed  the  prospect  of 
his  coming  travels.  "  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  her  rich,  but  at  least  I 
can  make  her  happy,  and,  as  for  a  competency,  fair  play  and  a  few  years 
will  give  her  that.  Perhaps,  who  knows,  we  may  build  a  Childersleigh 
elsewhere,  carry  our  Lares  with  us,  and  hang  the  pictures  of  the  Childers- 
leighs  on  other  walls."  And  like  a  hound  rousing  himself  for  the  chase, 
he  stretched  and  shook  himself  mentally  in  the  glad  consciousness  of  his 
strength,  and  only  longed  to  be  slipped  on  the  work.  "In  the  last  few 
weeks  I  have  found  some  friends  I  shall  be  sorry  to  part  from,"  he  went 
on  to  himself;  "  but  after  all,  I  suppose  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
love  should  swallow  friendship.  I  take  my  world  where  I  go,  even  if 
friends  and  Childersleigh  remain  behind." 
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He  had  seated  himself  at  breakfast,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open 
and  Mr.  Barrington  announced.  Mr.  Barrington  came  forward  with  both 
hands  extended,  and  took  Hugh's  cordially  in  his  own.  "  I  came  here  twice 
last  night  to  no  purpose,  so  I  determined  to  make  sure  of  you  this  morn- 
ing. Well,  you  look  pretty  comfortable,  I  must  say  ;  the  events  of  yester- 
day don't  seem  to  have  put  you  much  out." 

"  Why  should  they  ?  If  you  may  have  to  rough  it  soon  on  half  rations, 
it  is  surely  a  reason  for  making  yourself  comfortable  while  you  may.  So 
you  have  heard  of  the  folly  I  perpetrated." 

"  Heard  of  it !  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  The  world  has  been 
talking  of  nothing  else.  For  the  matter  of  that,  there  are  leaders  on  you 
in  half  the  morning  papers  ;  so  my  man  told  me  while  I  was  dressing ; 
and  what  else  do  you  imagine  brought  me  here  at  this  hour  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say.  It  would  have  been  an  excellent  reason  for  most  people 
staying  away." 

"You  don't  mean  that  for  me,  Childersleigh  ? "  asked  Barrington, 
reproachfully. 

"  Of  course  not,"  returned  Hugh,  hastily ;  "  as  I  may  very  soon  take 
means  of  proving  to  you.  God  knows  I  ought  to  have  learned  to  under- 
stand you  by  this  time.  But  what  are  they  saying  about  me  ? — not 
that  it  much  signifies." 

"  Pat  you  on  the  back  without  an  exception.  I  do  believe  you  are 
more  the  fashion  than  ever.  One  would  fancy  all  the  world  capable 
of  doing  the  same  thing,  your  generosity  is  so  universally  appre- 
ciated. I  don't  so  much  wonder  at  my  chiming  in  with  the  rest,  for 
you  spoiled  me  for  life  when  you  saved  me  with  that  good  deed  of  yours 
at  Homburg." 

"  An  old  story  now,  and  little  worth  repeating  at  best." 

"I,  at  least,  am  never  likely  to  forget  it,  although  it  is  not  much  in 
my  way  to  talk  of  things  of  the  kind.  But  I  tell  you,  Hugh,  when  this 
latest  one  gets  from  the  clubs  to  the  drawing-room,  when  the  women  hear 
it  from  the  men,  you  will  be  positively  the  rage.  If  your  arrangements 
had  not  been  made  elsewhere,  you  might  have  picked  and  chosen  among 
heiresses." 

"I've  done  with  drawing-rooms,  and  if  my  arrangements  had  been 
still  to  make,  my  crotchets  would  never  have  awoke  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
fair  sex.  What  I  gave  up  to  the  Credit  Foncier  yesterday  was  really  my 
wedding  present  to  my  wife,  made  at  her  own  request." 

"  She  is  a  girl  in  a  thousand,  I  do  believe,  and,  upon  my  word,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  I'm  almost  inclined  to  call  you  a  lucky  man.  Evil 
communications,  you  know,  and  assuredly  you  must  have  demoralized  me. 
But  we  have  discussed  our  money  matters  before  now,  Hugh ;  and  you  will 
forgive  my  asking  how  you  mean  to  live." 

"A  question  I  have  asked  myself  often,  you  may  be  quite  sure. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  strictly  just  had  I  shown  yesterday  less 
of  what  people  call  generosity.  But  if  I  had  kept  anything  back,  charit- 
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able  tongues  would  have  swelled  tens  to  thousands  ;  and  I  fear,  as  far 
as  my  good  name  went,  the  sacrifice  would  have  heen  thrown  away.  I 
desired  to  crush  not  cripple  the  wasps  that  were  stinging  me." 

"  Yes,  you  showed  your  usual  good  sense  there,  even  when  for  once 
you  did  a  foolish  thing ;  and  then,  doubtless,  you  remembered — I  should  be 
greatly  cut  up  if  you  had  not — that  George  Harrington  was  rich,  and  his 
fortune  as  much  yours  as  his — eh,  Hugh  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  that,  Barrington ;  but  I  assure  you  I  felt  I  had  friends  I 
could  count  upon,  and  I  neither  contemplated  giving  up  Lucy  nor  marry- 
ing her  to  starvation.  I  would  sooner  come  to  you  and  Rushbrook  for  a 
thousand  or  two,  than  leave  my  honour  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  I  parted 
from  yesterday  for  ever.  Nor  should  I  borrow  quite  as  a  beggar  after  all ; 
my  Holbeins  and  Vandykes  mean  the  thousand  or  two,  and  something 
more — a  security  to  my  friends,  while  I  live — a  provision  for  my  wife 
if  I  die." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Childer sleigh,  for  a  man  capable  of  such  romantic 
actions,  you  have  the  queerest  ideas  of  friendship.  Had  that  loan  you 
forced  on  me  at  Homburg  escaped  your  memory  altogether,  and  the 
language  with  which  you  pressed  it  ?  Unless  you  mean  our  friendship  to 
die  a  sudden  death — and  then  the  murder  lie  at  your  door,  I  wash  my 
hands  of  it — unless  you  mean  that,  I  say,  pledge  yourself  forthwith  to 
come  to  me,  and  to  no  one  else.  Very  likely  Rushbrook  would  be  glad 
enough,  but  then  Rushbrook  is  always  hard  up,  and  would  probably 
have  to  borrow.  Now,  thanks  to  you,  I  have  a  balance  at  my  banker's 
I  don't  know  how  to  invest,  and  I  owe  you  that  and  a  great  deal  more. 
And  one  thing  more  I  have  to  say — when  you  do  come  to  bank  with  me,  it 
shall  be  on  condition  you  give  yourself  a  fair  chance,  and  don't  spoil 
this  new  voyage  of  yours  by  starving  the  stores.  For  Miss  Winter's  sake 
you  must  act  liberally  by  me.  But  of  course  you  will.  You  can't  seriously 
mean  to  hurt  my  feelings.  Come,  Hugh,  say  it's  a  bargain,  and  offer  me 
some  breakfast;  for  let  me  tell  you  it  is  no  light  proof  of  friendship, 
turning  out  at  this  most  unchristian  hour." 

"  On  my  word,  Barrington,  it's  almost  worth  losing  a  fortune  to  find 
such  friends,"  exclaimed  Hugh,  stretching  out  his  hand. 

"  I'm  not  quite  so  sure  about  that.  At  least,  for  my  own  part,  I 
should  rather  make  the  discovery  cheaper,"  returned  Barrington ;  "but 
now  that  matter  is  disposed  of,  I'll  trouble  you  for  a  cup  of  coffee." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

MARRIAGE,  LOVE,  AND  LEAVE-TAKING. 

AFTER  his  violent  divorce  from  all  that  had  engrossed  him  in  the  most 
eventful  years  of  his  life ;  after  his  return  from  the  City,  infinitely  more 
naked  than  he  had  entered  it ;  after  the  wrench  that  tore  his  heartstrings 
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from  the  remains  of  his  paternal  acres,  Hugh  had  looked  for  consolation 
•with  Lucy.  He  was  married  now,  and  had  seated  himself  by  a  domestic 
hearth,  when  it  was  become  matter  of  grave  speculation  how  he  was  to 
keep  in  the  fire.  He  had  no  idea  of  hanging  on  in  his  altered  circum- 
stances to  shiver  through  an  English  winter  of  discontent.  He  found  his 
susceptibilities  jar  him  at  each  step  he  took,  for  after  all  he  was  a  mere 
mortal,  and  not  a  hero  of  romance.  The  people  he  had  lived  with  had 
plied  him  with  insidious  flattery,  yielding  him  insensible  deference  as  to  a 
consummate  man  of  their  world.  It  fretted  his  philosophy  to  find  him- 
self regarded  distrustfully  as  a  brilliant  maniac,  whose  eccentricities  it  was 
impossible  to  count  on  ;  as  a  vagrant  from  exalted  spheres,  of  essence  too 
refined  for  earth,  hurried  along  by  caprice  or  conscience  in  most  erratic 
orbits.  He  had  moods  when  the  old  leaven  fermented,  and  he  sneered  at 
himself  from  force  of  habit,  as  atxa  child  rapt  up  in  its  latest  toy  while 
all  around  it  went  to  wrack  and  ruin.  But  these  moods  were  few  and 
brief.  Generally  he  recognized  that  it  was  only  now  he  had  gained  firm 
standing-ground  for  an  earnest  start.  If  his  present  position  were 
embarrassing,  he  was  but  paying  the  inevitable  penalty  of  early  errors. 

He  had  found  but  little  difficulty  in  wooing  Lucy  to  an  early  wedding- 
day.  Never  had  courtship  been  more  flattering,  for  each  word  and  act  of 
her  lover's  told  her  he  left  his  fate  and  happiness  in  her  hands.  She  had 
turned  the  current  of  his  life,  and  stirred  his  nature  to  its  depths.  He 
had  proved  the  strength  of  their  sympathies,  by  submitting  his  convictions 
to  her  influences,  and  deliberately  laying  his  most  cherished  project  at 
her  feet.  Of  course  when  Hugh  decided  to  sacrifice  wealth  and  ambition, 
Lucy  went  into  scarcely  smothered  transports  over  their  narrow  means 
and  doubtful  future.  The  haze  that  hung  over  their  destinies  was  the 
choicest  sweet  in  the  cup  that  Providence  was  filling  to  the  brim. 

The  wedding  had  been  as  private  as  might  be.  The  Childersleighs, 
the  Hestercombes,  McAlpine,  and  Barrington, — the  guests.  The  sombre 
dress  and  subdued  demeanour  of  those  who  stood  nearest  to  the  bride 
were  not  inappropriate  to  the  crowning  of  a  love  whose  course,  had  flowed 
by  shoals  and  shocks, — the  better  omen,  as  Hugh  whispered  to  his  bride, 
that  the  broken  waters  would  run  smooth  at  last. 

Worn  in  mind  and  body,  Sir  Basil  was  there  to  give  the  bride  away. 
The  quivering  lip  and  starting  tear  showed  how  keenly  he  felt  the  parting. 
As  Lucy's  eyes  filled  in  sympathy,  she  would  have  reproached  herself  for 
her  desertion,  but  when  she  looked  on  her  husband,  she  remembered  the 
claims  he  had  bought  so  dearly.  Sir  Basil  would  have  made  handsome 
provision  for  one  he  had  come  to  cherish  as  a  daughter,  but  Hugh  would 
hear  nothing  of  it.  He  was  hopeful  of  a  speedy  competency,  and,  in  the 
passion  of  his  independence,  shrunk  from  laying  himself  or  his  wife  under 
unnecessary  obligations.  Perhaps  he  might  have  thought  it  graceful  to 
admit  Sir  Basil's  paternal  claims,  and  let  him  act  in  the  matter  as  he 
pleased.  But  he  had  reason  to  know  that  "  Childersleighs  "had  felt  the 
panic ;  and  Purkiss,  who  had  been  beggared  by  it,  so  far  as  his  private 
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means  went,  took  care  to  put  his  father's  proposals  in  so  pleasant  a  light, 
that  acceptance  became  out  of  the  question.  It  was  but  too  easy  to  parry 
them,  for  Sir  Basil's  mind  had  been  weakened  past  insistance  on  anything. 
At  Maude's  instigation,  he  was  content  to  vent  his  affection  characteristi- 
cally in  a  long  series  of  cheques  ;  and  Mrs.  Childersleigh's  trousseau  was 
much  better  suited  to  her  position  as  her  position  might  have  been, 
than  as  it  was. 

Lord  Hestercombe's  first  movement  had  been  indignation  at  the 
crowning  folly  which  had  sealed  the  surrender  of  Childersleigh  by  mar- 
riage with  a  beggar,  when  an  heiress  had  become  indispensable.  But 
second  thoughts,  and  the  practical  logic  of  Rushbrook,  had  brought  his 
lordship  to  regard  his  nephew's  conduct  from  a  more  chivalrous  point  of 
view.  He  dared  not  counsel  the  man  who  had  given  up  all  to  honour  to 
break  his  plighted  word,  because  it  was  passed  to  a  penniless  orphan. 
That  position  once  taken  up,  he  behaved  with  cordiality  and  delicacy,  and 
claimed  the  right  of  a  near  relative  to  act  with  the  magnificence  of  a 
grand  seigneur.  His  daughter  volunteered  to  be  twin-bridesmaid  with 
Maude.  The  jewels  presented  by  himself  and  the  countess  were  so 
priceless,  so  sparklingly  unsuited  to  the  wife  of  an  emigrant,  that  they 
ruffled  Hugh's  over-sensitive  susceptibilities.  He  could  regard  them  as 
nothing  but  an  alms  bestowed  on  the  destitute. 

For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childersleigh  proposed  to  reconstruct  their  fortunes 
in  Queensland.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamer  Tanjore 
was  to  sail  from  Southampton  on  September  28th — as  it  chanced,  the 
very  morrow  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  THE  WILL.  Before 
they  sailed,  if  they  cared  to  hear  it,  they  would  learn  the  destiny  of  the 
money  that  had  been  Hugh's  first  love  and  Lucy's  rival. 

Hugh  had  been  thoroughly  off  with  that  old  love  before  taking  up  with 
the  new  one.  With  the  property  he  had  lately  called  his  own,  he  had 
shifted  his  business  cares  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  liquidators  of  the 
Credit  Foncier.  Anticipating  abdication,  he  had  made  over  to  Mr. 
Rivington  the  house  in  Harley  Street.  He  had  carried  his  bride  to 
honeymoon  it  in  one  of  those  old-fashioned  hostelries  that  still  shelter  in 
wooded  nooks  by  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  peaceful  and  rural  still,  in 
spite  of  excursionists  by  rail,  and  the  rowing  rowdyism  of  the  river.  An 
hostelry  with  deep  thatched  eaves,  quaint  casements,  and  eccentric 
gables,  close-clipped  hedges,  and  short-shaven  lawns  ablaze  with  scarlet 
geraniums.  Thence  he  made  those  dashes  to  the  City  in  search  of  an 
emigrant's  paraphernalia,  that  sent  him  back  with  redoubled  zest  to  their 
Arcadia,  to  their  strolls  through  furze  and  heather,  and  their  saunters  in 
fragant  woodlands ;  to  the  lazy  paddling  up  long  reaches  of  the  river,  and 
the  floating  back  in  a  golden  haze  of  love  and  dreams. 

One  thing  weighed  upon  him,  and  that  was  the  inevitable  farewell 
to  Childersleigh.  There  the  past  seemed  to  have  buried  its  dead  out  of 
sight,  and  he  shrank  from  wakening  slumbering  memory  with  her  thousand 
stings.  But  there  are  bitter  duties  that  are  pleasures  in  their  way,  and 
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leave-takings  it  would  be  sacrilegious  to  neglect ;  and  one  bright  morning 
saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childersleigh  on  the  garden-terrace  by  the  old  yew  hedge. 

On  just  such  a  morning  by  that  very  path  he  had  approached  his 
home  the  memorable  day  of  the  funeral.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  had 
looked  on  his  place  as  really  his  own,  now  it  was  gone  from  him  for  ever  ; 
all  the  interest  he  reserved  in  it  was  vain  regrets  and  melancholy  associa- 
tions. The  house,  with  its  down-drawn  blinds,  seemed  in  mourning  now 
as  then,  and  its  cheerless  face  was  reflecting  the  depression  on  its  late 
master's.  The  unlucky  Marxby  had  passed  with  the  multitude  into  the 
insolvent  court.  Pressed  by  shareholders  eager  to  escape  a  call,  the 
liquidators  had  forced  the  sale,  and  Childersleigh  had  been  knocked 
down  to  a  West  End  solicitor  at  the  very  moderate  upset  price — given  him 
in  a  gift,  that  gentleman  triumphantly  observed,  when  the  bargain  was 
fairly  closed.  In  the  fulness  of  his  self-gratulation  he  had  made  an 
off-hand  offer  to  take  furniture,  fittings,  &c.,  at  a  reasonable  valuation, 
an  offer  promptly  closed  with  for  reasons  akin  to  those  that  had 
sacrificed  the  place. 

Patterson,  warned  beforehand,  was  in  waiting  to  do  the  dismal 
honours,  with  a  heart  in  sad  harmony  with  the  occasion,  and  a  visage 
more  melancholy  than  Childersleigh's  own.  The  old  man  had  no  love- 
dreams  to  comfort  him  in  his  sorrow,  and  although  the  new  purchaser  had 
assured  him  his  services  would  not  be  dispensed  with,  the  light  of  his 
life  seemed  to  be  going  out  in  darkness.  His  garrulousness  was  hushed, 
and  inclination  as  much  as  natural  delicacy  kept  him  in  the  background. 
A  self-posted  patrol,  he  hovered  round  his  master  in  the  distance,  to  see 
that  no  profane  stranger  intruded  on  the  leave-taking. 

What  a  heaven  earth  would  be  could  we  always  appreciate  all  we 
have  as  keenly  as  we  do  when  on  the  point  of  losing  it.  Childersleigh 
Park  lay  flooded  in  the  mellow  lights  of  late  summer.  The  scent-laden 
breeze  breathing  from  the  flowers  was  stirring  the  masses  of  foliage  in 
waving  lines  of  beauty ;  the  shadows  of  golden  boughs  were  dancing  on 
the  turf  below  to  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  bees.  Everything  animate  and 
inanimate  seemed  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  existence, 
from  the  sheep  that  grouped  themselves  lazily  in  the  elm- shade  to  the 
jackdaws  that  clamoured  among  the  fantastic  stacks  of  chimneys.  Hugh 
envied  the  very  swallows  that  dipped  in  the  rippling  water.  They  were 
going  abroad  like  him,  but,  unlike  him,  they  at  least  would  be  there  again 
the  succeeding  summer. 

It  was  a  relief  to  take  refuge  from  the  laughing  beauty  without  doors,  in 
the  black  hall  and  long  dark-panelled  corridors  where  the  sunlight  filtered 
so  dimly  through  stained  window-panes  or  heavy  blinds.  But  as  his 
eyes  accustomed  themselves  to  the  obscurity,  they  lighted  at  every  turn 
on  objects  that  riveted  them  with  painful  fascination.  Not  a  table  nor 
chair,  but  had  its  story  to  tell ;  claims  of  its  own  to  put  in  for  a  parting 
pang.  Remembering  he  looked  his  last  on  them  all,  in  room  after 
room,  he  stood  lingering  upon  the  threshold. 
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Her  eyes  timidly  following  her  husband's,  guiltily  avoiding  them  when 
they  turned  her  way,  Lucy's  heart  was  throbbing  in  painful  sympathy 
with  his.  The  crowding  sensations  that  were  grief  to  him  were  anguish 
to  her.  While  all  her  being  seemed  unnaturally  absorbed  in  his,  for  the 
first  time  since  their  marriage  he  moved  utterly  unconscious  of  her 
presence,  and  to  the  jealousy  of  her  love  the  first  shadow  of  a  cloud 
seemed  settling  between  them.  Her  self-reproach  told  her  that  in 
Childersleigh  he  might  well  feel  resentfully  to  her,  and  for  the  moment 
she  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  recalled  the  past  and  influenced 
him  differently.  What  right  had  she  to  set  her  childish  impulses  in 
opposition  to  the  counsels  of  his  sagest  friends.  She  rested  her 
trembling  fingers  in  mute  appeal  on  his  arm.  As  he  turned  at  the  touch 
her  doubts  vanished,  but  only  to  leave  her  more  bitterly  self- reproachful 
than  before. 

"  Forgive  me,  Hugh;  but,  indeed,  I  fancied  I  had  guessed  the  sacri- 
fices I  longed  to  share  with  you." 

"  I  swear  to  you,  darling,  much  as  I  feel  them,  I  never  regretted  them 
less  than  now.  While  I  am  tasting  the  bitters  of  your  teachings,  I  know 
that  the  sweets  are  all  to  come.  It  might  have  been  the  other  way,  but 
what  then  ?  Better  to  go  to  honourable  exile  than  live  on  here  in 
ceaseless  remorse — or,  worse  still,  dishonourable  unconsciousness.  And 
then,"  he  said,  with  an  unclouded  smile  as  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  "  you 
can't  have  everything  in  this  world;  and,  heaven  knows,  although  we 
leave  Childersleigh  behind,  I  carry  with  me  more  than  my  share  of 
Paradise." 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childersleigh  emerged  on  the  gravel,  Patterson 
was  hurt  and  scandalized  at  their  smiling  faces.  Hugh,  in  his  awkward 
consciousness  that  cheerfulness  must  seem  singularly  out  of  place  just 
then,  humbly  strove  to  deprecate  the  old  man's  indignation.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  enter  precisely  into  detailed  explanation.  But  Patterson,  under 
his  impenetrable  rind,  had  the  shrewdness  and  some  of  the  susceptibility 
of  his  nation  ;  and,  looking  at  the  flush  on  the  downcast  face  of  the  bride, 
something  like  the  bleak  smile  of  a  November  sun  flickered  over  his  own 
sorrowful  features. 

"  'Deed  but  she's  bonny,"  he  muttered,  sotto  voce,  as  if  the  words  had 
been  inspired  by  conscience  rather  than  sentiment.  "  Gin  there  were 
mair  lassies  like  her  there  would  maybe  be  mair  fules  than  Mr.  Hugh." 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 
"PtADLEY's." 

THERE  are  hotels  where  the  same  roof-tree  covers  the  house  of  mourning 
and  the  house  of  mirth  ;  where,  as  in  the  scene  in  Rigoletto,  a  thin 
partition  separates  the  corpse  from  the  carnival ;  where  sighs  answer  to 
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laughter,  and  the  dirge  blends  with  the  joyous  refrain.  The  old  "  Falcon  " 
at  Gravesend  was  one  of  them,  with  the  venerable  panes  in  its  bow-windows 
scribbled  over  with  memorial  names — panes  through  which  so  many 
streaming  eyes  have  watched  the  sea-bound  Indiamen  melting  into  the 
river  fogs.  "  Radley's  "  at  Southampton  is  another  ;  and  houses,  perhaps, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  as  many  aching  hearts  as  any  city  poor-house  or 
hospital.  In  proportion  even  to  its  ample  accommodation,  it  contained  a 
most  disproportionate  amount  of  sorrow  the  night  before  the  Tanjore  was 
to  sail  for  Alexandria.  There  were  Rachels  being  reft  of  their  children  who 
utterly  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  lifted  up  their  voices  till  the  passages 
echoed  to  their  wails.  There  were  children  being  orphaned,  and  fathers 
leaving  all  they  cared  for  behind  them,  going  to  boil  the  family  pot  in  sad 
solitude  in  the  scorching  tropics.  Lucy  Childersleigh,  as  she  met  upon  the 
stairs  close-veiled  figures  clinging  convulsively  to  the  arms  of  sad-eyed  men, 
and  pale-faced  mothers  looking  wistfully  after  laughing  children  they  were 
seeing  the  last  of  for  years  if  not  for  ever,  became  very  melancholy,  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  subdued  contentment.  As  for  Hugh,  with  the  greater  selfish- 
ness and  callousness  of  men,  he  could  hardly  keep  down  that  rising  buoyancy 
of  spirits  which  made  Lucy  so  ready  with  her  smiles  when  she  felt  tears 
would  have  been  much  more  in  place.  He  had  all  but  broken  with  the 
painful  past,  and  was  emerging  at  length  from  the  night  of  uncertainty 
he  had  so  long  been  groping  in.  Already  he  breathed  the  free  air  of  the 
ocean,  and  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  limitless  horizon  that  stretched 
before  them.  To  see  them  doing  the  honours  at  their  late  dinner  when 
the  meal  was  drawing  to  a  close,  you  would  never  have  taken  them  for  a 
couple  of  poverty-stricken  adventurers,  whose  bark  was  on  the  shore  and 
getting  up  her  steam.  McAlpine  and  Barrington,  who  had  come  to  comfort 
and  see  the  last  of  their  friends,  began  to  think  they  might  quite  as  well 
have  stayed  in  London.  Like  Patterson,  indeed,  they  felt  rather  aggrieved 
at  the  serenity  with  which  the  others  bore  up  against  the  coming  separation. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Hugh,"  grumbled  the  former,  "  to  look  at  you 
and  Mrs.  Childersleigh  now,  one  would  say  you  were  pruning  your  feathers 
for  the  flight  home  again." 

"  Well,  so  we  are,  McAlpine.  At  least  we  must  be  gone  before  we 
can  come  back,  and  moreover,  after  tossing  about  among  uncertainties,  one 
is  much  inclined  to  find  a  home  in  the  first  firm  land  you  set  your  foot  on. 
But  you  need  not  remind  us  of  the  friends  we  leave  behind  us  ;  be  sure  we 
shall  remember  and  regret  them  soon  enough  and  often  enough.  And  I 
don't  forget  your  promise  and  Barrington's  to  come  and  look  us  up  when- 
ever we  may  have  a  roof  to  offer  you,  and  the  sooner  the  bitterness  of 
parting  is  over  the  sooner  we  shall  have  our  merry  meeting." 

H'  So  we  shall,  Hugh,  but  in  the  meantime  when  I  go  north  next 
week,  there  will  seem  to  be  less  sunshine  at  Baragoil." 

"  Where  you  have  little  enough  to  spare,  as  Mrs.  Childersleigh 
knows,"  remarked  Barrington,  striving  to  be  cheerful.  "  As  for  coming 
to  see  you,  Hugh,  I  never  made  a  promise  I  meant  more  religiously  to 
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keep.  I  think  I  shall  charter  a  steamer  for  the  cruise  to  the  antipodes. 
The  Rushbrooks  would  join  us,  I  know,  but  Lady  Rushbrook  to  be 
won't  leave  Sir  Basil.  I  tell  her  change  of  scene  and  sea  air  would  set 
the  old  man  on  his  legs  again,  and  I  verily  believe  we  shall  see  the  Killo- 
den  circle  reunited  in  Queensland." 

"Never  complete  again,"  murmured  Lucy,  while  a  deep  shadow  fell 
on  her  husband's  features. 

Barrington  bit  his  lip,  and  cursed  his  stupidity,  and  blundered  on 
with  good-natured  presence  of  mind — 

"No,  Purkiss,  I  fear,  will  not  be  there,  but  that  we  must  bear  as  we 
best  can.  He  keeps  his  own  secrets,  and  Sir  Basil  never  meddles  with 
business  now-a-days,  but  by  all  accounts  he  will  find  it  hard  work  to  pull 
things  round  at  '  Childcrsleiyhs  .'  " 

"  I'm  greatly  afraid  the  destination  of  Miss  Childersleigh's  money  is 
likely  to  concern  him  as  little  as  us.  Poor  Purkiss  !  I  don't  know  any 
one  who  would  have  valued  it  more,  but  the  language  of  her  will  and 
the  amount  of  his  legacy  do  not  make  me  very  hopeful  for  him." 

"  Queer,  you  should  be  talking  it  over  this  way,  Hugh,"  remarked 
McAlpine,  "  as  if  you,  of  all  men,  had  no  concern  in  the  matter." 

"  That  is  precisely  how  it  is.  The  one  thing  I  am  sure  of  is, 
that  none  of  it  comes  to  me.  Any  one  else  may  hope,  even  Lucy 
there." 

"  So  she  may,  to  be  sure,"  murmured  Me  Alpine,  meditatingly. 
"And  why  should  not  the  old  lady  have  put  her  in  ?  She  had  adopted 
her,  as  you  all  thought.  She  saw  far  more  of  her  than  any  one  else." 

"An  excellent  reason  why  she  should  not,"  returned  Hugh,  laugh- 
ingly. "  Look  at  the  opportunities  she  gave  herself  of  appreciating  me, 
and  see  what  has  come  of  them.  Besides,  Mr.  Hooker  had  his  finger  in 
that  pie — of  that  I  am  very  certain." 

"  Very  likely — little  doubt  of  that,"  assented  McAlpine,  relapsing  into 
silence  and.  profound  reflection,  as  if  he  had  found  the  end  of  a  clue  in 
his  fingers,  and  was  setting  himself  to  disentangle  it. 

"  What,  tea  already  !  "  ejaculated  Hugh,  consulting  his  watch  as  the 
door  was  thrown  open. 

"Lord  Rushbrook — Mr.  Rivington,"  announced  the  waiter,  bending 
himself  double,  with  the  handle  in  his  hand. 

"  By  Jove,  I  said  so !  "  exclaimed  McAlpine.  He  had  only 
thought  it. 

Hugh  himself  turned  slightly  pale,  and  although  he  did  stand  up, 
forgot  all  about  welcoming  the  arrivals,  an  omission  which  his  wife,  in 
blushing  embarrassment,  set  herself  to  repair. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Childer sleigh,  as  Hugh  has  nothing  to  say  for 
himself;  but  the  truth  is,  as  Rivington  found  himself  obliged  to  see  you, 
on  some  pressing  business,  before  you  sailed,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
have  another  look  at  you  too."  Rushbrook,  who  seemed  unusually 
excited,  paused,  and  then  burst  out,  "  Oh,  nonsense,  it's  no  use  beating 
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about  the  bush — joy  never  hurts — Hugh  half  guesses  it,  and  McAlpine 
knows  it  all.  Besides,  you  are  both  at  one  in  your  contempt  for  riches, 
as  in  most  other  things,  and  here  I  am  pushing  myself  forward  where  I 
have  no  business  whatever,  and  taking  the  words  out  of  Rivington's 
mouth." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Rivington,  "I  won't  deny  myself  the  satisfaction 
of  making  an  announcement,  which  has  given  me  no  ordinary  pleasure, 
although,  as  Lord  Rushbrook  says,  I  see  you  more  than  half  anticipate  it. 
I  have  to  congratulate  Mr.  Childersleigh  then  in  being  even  more  fortunate 
than  he  believed  himself,  in  having  married  a  lady  nearly  as  richly 
dowered  with  worldly  wealth  as  with  all  other  gifts." 

"  You  mean  to  say ?  " 

"  That  Mrs.  Childersleigh  inherits  everything — some  160, OOO/.  in 
round  figures — the  house  in  Harley  Street,  furniture,  plate,  and  family 
jewels." 

Lucy  made  a  movement,  as  if  then  and  there  she  would  have  thrown 
herself  into  her  husband's  arms,  symbolically  vesting  him  with  all  her 
newly- acquired  goods  and  chattels ;  checked  it ;  looked  the  proposed 
transfer,  and  hurried  from  the  room.  Her  husband  threw  himself  back 
in  a  chair.  It  was  not  the  weight  of  the  money  he  succumbed  to  ;  what 
stunned  him  was  this  sudden  upset  of  all  his  carefully  elaborated  plans. 

"  A  rich   man   in   spite   of  yourself,  although  you  made   such   an  . 
undeniable  pauper,"    observed  Rushbrook,   "  and  very  hard  it  is  upon 
you,  I  must  say.     Fortune  never  will  give  you  a  chance." 

"  You've  taken  your  wife  for  better  for  worse,  you  see,"  chimed  in 
McAlpine.  "  You  can't  well  help  yourself;  and,  after  all,  you  must  remem- 
ber she  didn't  mean  it,  so  you  had  better  go  and  make  it  up  with  her." 

Hugh  took  advantage  of  the  thoughtful  opening,  and,  with  a  brief 
apology,  followed  his  bride. 

"  Which  fully  accounts  for  all  Mr.  Hooker's  and  Mr.  Hemprigge's 
attentions  to  Miss  Winter,"  remarked  McAlpine,  as  Hugh  left  the  room. 
' '  Yet,  do  you  know,  until  some  five  minutes  back,  it  never  once  occurred 
to  me  which  way  the  money  was  going." 

"  Precisely,"  said  Rivington.  "  Hooker  and  that  scamp  of  a  son  of 
his  were  in  the  secret  all  along,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  swindle. 
They  would  have  done  anything  in  the  world  for  the  orphan,  assured 
beforehand  that  their  charity  would  have  its  reward  in  this  life." 

"  But  why  should  Hemprigge  have  helped  Hugh  towards  winning  the 
money  he  meant  for  himself?  " 

"  He  was  too  clever  by  half,  and  did  not  give  Hugh  credit  for  being 
half  so  clever,  I  fancy,"  suggested  Rushbrook.  "  He  grasped  at  too 
much,  and  hoped  Hugh  might  help  him  to  one  fortune  while  he  won 
another  in  spite  of  him.  To  do  him  justice,  he  soon  found  out  his 
mistake,  and  did  his  best  to  retrieve  it.  What  proves  Hooker  knew 
all  about  it,  is  his  keeping  himself  out  of  the  way  to-day  ;  but  you  ought 
to  have  seen  Purkiss  Childersleigh." 
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"  Why  ?  I  am  sure  he  can  never  accuse  Miss  Childersleigh  of  not 
doing  her  best  to  prepare  him  against  disappointment." 

"  So  one  would  have  imagined,  but  drowning  men  catch  at  straws, 
and  I  fear — I  greatly  fear — the  partners  of  '  Childersleigh  '  are  floundering 
in  very  deep  water.  Poor  Sir  Basil  doesn't  trouble  his  head  much  about 
it,  but  Purkiss,  who  was  always  thin,  is  shrivelling  visibly  into  thread-paper. 
I  watched  him  when  Rivington  broke  the  seals,  and  he  had  to  hold  on 
by  the  arms  of  his  chair ;  while  the  memorandum  was  being  read,  his 
jaw  dropped,  and  his  face  turned  to  livid  through  half  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  You  would  have  called  it  a  sudden  spasm  of  cholera.  But  here 
comes  supper — dinner — which  you  like,  and  very  thoughtful  it  is  of  Hugh, 
for  I  never  ordered  it.  When  a  fellow  thinks  of  the  happiness  of  others 
in  a  sudden  flush  of  prosperity,  why  he  deserves  all  he  gets.  Sit  down, 
Rivington." 

Hugh  himself,  the  bearer  of  many  apologies  from  his  wife,  came  back 
to  do  the  honours.  If  he  had  screwed  up  his  resolution  to  contemplate 
the  antipodes  with  positive  pleasure,  his  mind  flew  naturally  enough 
back  to  old  habits  of  thought,  when  the  heavy  pressure  that  had  borne  on 
it  was  removed.  Then  he  was  given  a  fresh  lease  of  those  home  friend- 
ships that  had  stood  such  fiery  tests,  and  spared  a  fresh  series  of 
experiments  on  colonial  human  nature.  Considering  how  honestly  his 
heart  had  been  set  on  the  toil  and  adventures  that  awaited  him,  it  was 
strange  how  little  he  regretted  them.  He  resigned  himself  with  com- 
placency and  good  temper  to  extending  himself  once  more  on  a  bed  of 
roses,  and  it  only  seemed  the  more  tempting  that  the  rose-leaves  were 
strewed  for  him  by  the  little  hands  of  his  wife. 

"  Upon  my  word,  for  a  man  so  bent  on  emigration  as  you  were 
yesterday,  you  bear  up  wonderfully,"  said  Rushbrook ;  "for  I  don't 
suppose  you  intend  to  occupy  cabin  No.  7, — or  whichever  the  number 
was — in  the  Tanjore  ?  " 

"  No,  I  fancy  we  shall  defer  our  visit  to  Queensland  till  Barrington 
gives  us  a  passage  out  in  his  steam-yacht.  And  I  am  sorry  for  it.  The 
Tanjore  cabin  was  so  snug,  and  the  steward  and  stewardess  tipped  in 
advance.  But  I  must  say,  now  I  dare  to  think  of  it,  Hants  and  Surrey 
did  look  lovely  to-day,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  them 
again  to-morrow.  Heigho  !  "  His  face  clouded  slightly  as  he  closed  the 
sentence  with  a  genuine  sigh.  The  truth  is,  his  thoughts  had  travelled 
back  by  the  South- Western  to  Childersleigh,  gone  beyond  recall.  After 
all,  the  Childersleigh  money  had  come  too  late.  To  him  England  could 
never  again  be  all  it  might  have  been. 

Did  Barrington  divine  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  ?  Was  he  on 
the  watch  for  certain  symptoms,  for-  certainly  in  general  he  was  no  very 
quick  observer.  At  any  rate,  the  others  thought  he  might  have  spared 
their  friend  a  painful  subject  when  he  said, — "Pity  now  you  parted  with 
your  place — eh,  Cbildersleigh  ?  I  always  told  you  you  would  repent  that 
bit  of  Quixotry." 
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"  At  least  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  yourself  a  true 
prophet,"  returned  Childersleigh,  impatiently. 

"  I  said  you  would  be  sorry  for  it,  and  I  was  sure  you  would.  But 
in  those  days  Mrs.  Childersleigh  led  you  by  the  heart-strings,  and  there 
was  no  use  in  arguing  with  you." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Childersleigh,  who  had  mastered  his  passing 
irritation  ;  "if  I  was  a  fool  to  listen  to  foolish  counsels,  you  must  confess 
•we  have  come  off  better  than  we  deserved.  As  for  Childersleigh,  I  own  I 
would  rather  talk  about  anything  else.  It  used  to  be  a  pleasant  subject, 

but  now " 

"  You  followed  your  own  line,"  pursued  Barrington,  imperturbably, 
as  if  Hugh  had  never  spoken,  "-and  all  your  friends  could  do  was  to  take 
theirs.  You  would  not  care  to  buy  it  back,  would  you,  if  it  came  into 
the  market  by  any  chance  ?  " 

Hugh  looked  at  him  in  silence.  Joys  are  like  sorrows,  he  thought, 
and  you  often  flush  them  in  coveys. 

"  Because,  if  you  did,  I  don't  mind  letting  you  have  it  for  what  I 
gave.  You  see  I  have  one  place  in  Norfolk  already,  and  don't  much  care 
about  another.  The  liquidators  were  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  to  sell, 
that  I  was  tempted  to  sink  my  spare  capital  at  Childersleigh,  and  they 
tell  me  I  had  it  reasonably  enough." 

"  You  are  not  trifling  with  me,  Barrington  ?  " 

"Not  I,  indeed.  I  should  have  prepared  a  dramatic  surprise  for  you 
and  Mrs.  Childersleigh,  when  I  had  persuaded  you  to  pay  me  a  visit.  But  in 
the  first  place,  I  thought  it  was  no  use  letting  you  fret  yourself  uselessly. 
God  knows  you  have  had  bother  enough  lately.  And  then  Me  Alpine, 
whom  I  took  into  the  secret  a  few  minutes  ago,  suggested  there  would 
be  nothing  original  in  it,  that  I  should  find  the  idea  in  Waverley.  So 
Childersleigh  is  yours  whenever  you  like,  my  dear  fellow.  You  ought  to 
find  everything  from  the  weathercocks  to  the  door-mats  just  as  you  left  it, 
and  if  you  choose  to  rough  it  on  a  scratch  establishment,  I  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  go  there  to-morrow,  and  wind  up  your  honeymoon 
under  the  ancestral  trees.  Bless  you,  my  dear  fellow,  I  was  convinced 
you  would  want  the  place  sooner  or  later  :  it  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
I  had  hoped  to  have  been  out  of  pocket  by  the  arrangement,  but  it  is  fated 
I  shall  never  pay  off  that  Homburg  debt  of  mine  with  its  compound 
interest.  And  now,"  said  Barrington,  concluding  the  longest  and  most 
successful  speech  he  had  ever  made,  "  suppose  we  leave  him  to  sleep  on 
the  events  of  the  day.  I'm  afraid  you  are  not  quite  out  of  your  trouble  yet, 
Hugh,  and  are  in  for  a  broken  night  after  all  you  have  gone  through  in 
the  evening." 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

HOME    AT    LAST. 

IT  was  bright  autumn,  and  all  was  life  at  Childersleigh.     The  house  had 
cast  off  its  weeds  and  put  on  .the  garments  of  gladness.     The  gravel  was 
scored  with  wheels  and  dinted  with  hoof-marks,  the  stable-yard  lumbered 
with  dusty  carriages,  smoking  horses  and  hissing  grooms.     The  triumphal 
arches  that  spanned  the  gates  of  the  park  and  church-yard  had  cost 
Patterson  many  a  sleepless  night,  and  Childersleigh  some  little  vexation. 
The  church  bells  rang  out  those  doleful  merry  peals  that  give  a  tinge  so 
sad  to  English  merry-making.     Without,  the  house  was  en  fete ;  within, 
there  was  literally  house-warming,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childersleigh  had 
come  down  to  take  formal  possession  of  their  home.     Assuredly  no  one 
would  have  looked  to  see  Lord  Hestercombe  staying  calmly  on  the  borders 
of  the  London  postal  district  in  October,   or  his  son  lingering  in  the 
metropolis  while   the   cock   pheasants  were   crowing   peacefully   in   the 
Hestercombe  coverts.     But  Rushbrook,  resolved  on  matrimony,  was  not 
the  man  to  stand  loitering  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  Hymen. 
Moreover,  philosophically  evoking  good  from  evil,  in  the  failing  state  of 
Maude's  father's  health,  he  had  seen  a  golden  chance  of  being  married  in 
rational  fashion,  without  having  his  modesty  shocked  by  the  demonstra- 
tions with  which,  in  normal  circumstances,  the  heir  of  the  Hestercombes 
would  have  been  paraded  before  the  altar.    His  own  mind  made  up,  he  easily 
imposed  his  will  on  his  father,  for  the  Earl  was  haunted  with  the  appre- 
hension that  his  only  son  might  slip  back  through  his  fingers  to  hopeless 
bachelorhood.     Lady  Hestercombe  herself  was  made  the  intercessor  with 
her  destined  daughter-in-law  for  advancing  the  day,  for,  in   Sir  Basil's 
state  of  health,  Maude  was  absolutely  her  own  mistress.     Hugh  backed 
her  ladyship  with  all  his  interest  and  eloquence,  so  did  Lucy ;  and  when 
their  joint   entreaties   had  prevailed,  it  had  been  settled  the  wedding 
should  be  combined  with  the  Childersleigh  house-warming.     The  circle 
assembled  there  limited  itself  to  our  intimate  friends,  Lord  Rushbrook 
joining  it  for  the  day,  although   he   nominally  occupied  his  rooms  at 
Hestercombe  House. 

Lord  Hestercombe  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  in  a  state  of 
visible  excitement,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  of  claiming  his  nephew's 
services  to  do  him  the  out-door  honours  of  the  place. 

"  I  have  not  seen  it  since  your  father's  time,  except  that  evening  when 
I  ran  down  for  the  funeral.  I  should  like  to  know  that  things  have  not 
changed  much  for  the  worse  in  your  absence."  And  when  he  got  his 
nephew  out  of  earshot  his  lordship  broke  out:  "You  don't  happen  to 
have  heard  the  news  from  Wurzelshire  ?  " 

"  What  news  ?  " 

"I  thought  not.  I  only  chanced  to  hear  it  as  I  passed  through  the 
town.  Poor  Roper,  who  came  in  for  the  county  when  you  declined,  shot 
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in  the  thigh  at  a  battue  at  "Worsley.     Couldn't  stop  the  bleeding ;  went  off 
in  a  couple  of  hours." 

"Ah!" 

"Yes,  most  melancholy  business;  leaves  a  young -widow  and  half-a- 
dozen  children.  So  we  must  have  a  man  in  the  field  forthwith,  and  the 
address  must  be  ready  for  the  day  after  the  funeral.  The  Liberals  have 
been  hard  at  work  with  the  registration  roll.  I'm  only  afraid  your 
refusing  last  time  may  have  hurt  you  with  Dunstanburgh." 

"  I  really  don't  think  it  did.  I  don't  fancy  I  spoiled  any  chance  I  may 
have  with  him." 

"  And  this  time  you  would  stand  if  he  were  to  repeat  his  offer  ?  " 

"  Nothing  in  the  world  I  should  like  better,  now  I  am  back  at  Chil- 
dersleigh,  and  an  idle  man." 

"  'Gad,  I'll  send  off  a  special  messenger  to  Dunstanburgh  this  very  day 
before  dinner.  They  told  me  at  '  The  Travellers '  he  was  expected  in 
town." 

And  in  high  good-humour  his  lordship  passed  his  arm  through  his 
nephew's,  built  castles  in  the  air  and  in  Westminster,  praised  and  admired 
everything  he  saw,  and  finally  launched  into  the  future  of  his  son. 

"  I  wish  Rushbrook  could  be  persuaded  to  try  public  life.  I  do  wish 
your  example  would  tempt  him  to  that  as  well  as  to  that  other " 

"  I  fear  it  will  not,  but  there's  no  saying.  I  am  quite  sure  he  would 
distinguish  himself  if  he  cared  to  try.  Few  men  have  sounder  sense,  and 
I  can  imagine  no  one  more  likely  to  be  ready  in  debate.  However,  he  is 
active  by  nature  although  idle  by  habit ;  and  once  married  and  settled 
may  want  a  pursuit." 

"  I  suppose  marriage  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him  ?  " 

"  No  question  of  it.  Rushbrook  is  just  the  sort  of  man  that  marriage 
is  the  making  of ;  he  wants  an  anchor  to  keep  him  from  drifting.  By 
the  way,  as  it  turns  out,  I  fear  Maude  will  have  little  more  money  than 
what  she  takes  under  her  mother's  settlements." 

"  We  have  married  heiresses  too  often  in  our  family  that  money  should 
be  an  object  with  us  now-a-days.  The  worst  of  it  is,  if  one  does  go  to 
the  City,  people  will  give  you  credit  for  finding  a  fortune  there.  My 
feeling  is,  that  it  is  a  pity,  in  the  circumstances,  Sir  Basil  does  not  retire 
in  name  as  well  as  reality." 

"  Retiring  is  the  one  thing  that  would  touch  him  now,  and  moreover, 
the  new  partners  pay  heavily  for  taking  over  the  name  of  Childersleigh 
with  the  business.  The  difference  it  makes  in  the  purchase-money  may 
involve  the  present  firm's  escape  from  insolvency." 

"  Then  what  becomes  of  the  son  ?  I  confess  I  dislike  him  infinitely 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  connection." 

"I  assure  you  I  don't  quarrel  with  your  taste.  Purkiss,  I  believe, 
remains  in  the  house,  ostensibly  a  partner,  actually  a  cypher — the  new 
men  are  much  too  shrewd  to  trust  his  vaunted  talents.  And  I  don't 
envy  his  lot.  What  with  the  loss  of  fortune,  occupation,  and  prospects, 
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and  the  perpetual  fret  to  his  vanity,  the  bitterest  enemy  he  has  made 
might  be  content  with  his  punishment.  You  may  bear  with  him  in  the 
meantime,  for  if  ever  I  read  a  man's  future  in  his  face,  poor  Purkiss  will 
not  trouble  you  long." 

As  the  pair  strolled  towards  the  house  in  friendly  chat,  a  servant 
bustled  out  to  them  with  a  letter  for  Mr.  Childersleigh,  marked  "imme- 
diate." Hugh  opened  it  with  an  apology  to  his  uncle,  and  then  passed 
it  to  him  with  a  smile. 

"  So  you  were  right  about  Dunstanburgh,"  exclaimed  the  peer,  "  and 
I  confess  nothing  can  be  more  handsome  or  flattering.  If  Dunstanburgh 
comes  after  you  a  second  time,  he  believes  you  will  do  him  credit,  and  I 
never  knew  him  deceived  in  a  man  yet.  You  may  possibly  have  to  fight 
the  seat  this  time,  but  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  of  our  winning  it, 
and  as  for  the  expenses,  they  must  be  my  affair.  Nay,  no  words  about  it. 
I  gave  into  you  about  Rushbrook's  wedding  and  your  house-warming  here, 
and  I  am  quite 'determined  to  have  my  own  way  in  this." 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Mr.  Childersleigh' s  oldest  friends  should 
make  a  point  of  offering  him  their  congratulations  on  a  day  so  auspicious. 
Nevertheless  he  was  a  little  surprised  when  Mr.  Hooker's  name  was 
brought  him,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  to  dress  for  dinner. 
"  Send  him  up,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

And  Mr.  Hooker  entered,  his  scrupulously  brushed  garments  tagging 
on  his  wasted  form,  rubbing  his  hands  nervously  in  the  old  fashion ;  his 
worn  face  plastered  with  greasy  smiles,  distrust  and  suspicion  lurking  in 
the  corners  of  his  lips  and  eyes,  feeling  the  ground  as  he  advanced  into 
the  room,  like  a  Highland  pony  picking  its  steps  among  moss-hags. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  that  I  should  have  been  spared  to  see  this 
happy  day  !  " 

"  Thanks,  Hooker,"  said  Mr.  Childersleigh,  rather  brusquely.    "  Well, 
now  you  may  sing  your  Nunc  dimittis — I  mean  you'd  better  go  down  and 
get  some  dinner  before  you  go  back  to  town." 
"Oh,  Mr.  Childersleigh!" 

"  Never  mind  them  now.  I'll  take  the  rest  of  your  congratulations  for 
granted." 

"  But,  sir — Mr.  Childersleigh — there  may  possibly  be  unfavourable 

impressions.     I  should  be  happy  to  take  this  opportunity " 

"I'll  spare  you  the  trouble  of  discussing  my  affairs.  If  you  have 
anything  to  say  about  your  own,  say  on." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  if,  as  an  old  servant  of  the  family, — not 
that  it  was  that  brought  me  here,  I  need  hardly  say, — if  I  might  venture 
to  request  your  countenance  and  recommendation  in  the  new  profession  I 

have  been  constrained  to  adopt  in  my  old  age " 

"  Which  is ?" 

"  One,  perhaps,  you  may  think  not  altogether  suited  to  a  man  of  my 
standing.  But  resignation  is  a  Christian  duty,  and  my  necessities  would 
not  be  denied.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Childersleigh ." 
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"Well,  then,  it's  delicate  inquiries,  sir.  Mr.  Ferret,  the  eminent 
detective,  of  Cecil  Street,  retains  my  services  on  his  staff ;  -with  a  separate 
commission  on  any  business  I  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  to  the 
establishment.  Should  you,  at  any  time,  have  occasion " 

"  If  I  should  take  to  underhand  dealings  at  any  time,  I  shall  infallibly 
think  of  you.  Good-evening." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Hugh  to  his  guests,  when  the  ladies  had  left  the 
dinner-table — "  by  the  way,  I  have  just  had  a  call  from  an  old  friend,  come 
to  beg  me  to  advertise  him."  And  he  rehearsed  his  little  dialogue  with 
Mr.  Hooker  with  much  animation. 

"The  very  best  thing  he  could  take  to,"  observed  Lord  Rushbrook, 
"  now  that  he  has  been  stripped  of  every  shred  of  the  character  he  took 
such  care  of.  He  looks  so  respectable,  and  is  such  a  thorough-paced 
scoundrel !" 

"  Suppose,  Rushbrook,  we  set  him  agoing  with  an  engagement," 
observed  McAlpine.  "  Retain  him  to  hunt  down  that  precious  son  of  his. 
He  is  more  likely  to  run  into  him  than  any  one  else,  and  just  the  man  to 
do  it,  if  you  make  it  worth  his  while  ! " 

"Ah,  that  reminds  me  !"  exclaimed  Barrington,  who  had  arrived  by  a 
late  train  before  dinner.  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  ring  for  the  evening 
paper,  Hugh  ?  There  is  something  in  it  will  interest  you  all,  although  it 
must  deprive  Mr.  Hooker  of  the  engagement  you  kindly  intend  him." 

He  took  the  paper  from  the  servant,  and  read  aloud — 

"  'Horrible  tragedy. — Murder  of  an  absconding  Secretary. — By  the 
latest  journals  from  the  Havannah,  we  learn  the  tragic  end  of  the 
notorious  Mr.  Hemprigge.  Hemprigge,  it  would  appear,  had  taken 
his  passage  at  Cadiz  for  Cuba.  On  board  the  Spanish  mail-boat,  the  play 
at  monte  had  been  even  deeper  than  usual,  and  heavy  sums  had  changed 
hands,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  fortunate  Englishman,  who 
travelled  under  a  nom  de  voyage.  Arrived  at  the  Havannah,  it  would 
seem  Hemprigge  had  lingered  on,  giving  his  victims  "  their  revenge,"  until 
whispers  of  foul  play  were  followed  by  threats  that,  doubtless,  reached  his 
ears.  Literally  on  the  eve  of  his  intended  departure  for  Aspinwall,  a 
stranger  returning  to  the  Fonda  de  1'Espana  stumbled  over  his  yet  warra 
body  almost  on  the  threshold  of  the  hotel.  The  unhappy  man  had  been 
stabbed  under  the  arm  from  behind,  and  when  picked  up,  life  was  extinct. 
As  his  watch  and  costly  jewellery  were  found  on  his  person,  revenge  was 
presumed  to  be  the  motive  of  the  crime.  The  arrival  shortly  afterwards 
of  the  English  detectives,  who  had  followed  him  from  London,  led  to  an 
identification,  subsequently  placed  beyond  all  question  by  documents 
discovered  in  his  luggage.'  " 

There  was  general  silence.  Except  Lord  Hestercombe  and  Barrington 
himself,  all  of  them  had  known  Hemprigge  personally,  and  known  him 
well.  To  Hugh  it  seemed  but  yesterday  that  he  was  loathing  the  dead 
man  and  longing  to  be  rid  of  him  on  any  terms.  But  now  his  thoughts 
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flew  back  to  the  earlier  days,  when  they  had  been  allies  and  intimates,  if 
not  friends.  In  his  unfeigned  grief  over  the  fate  of  his  former  acquaint- 
ance, he  felt  in  genuine  charity  with  his  surviving  enemy,  and  could 
Hooker  have  penetrated  his  remorsefully  generous  intentions,  the  shock  of 
his  son's  fate  would,  doubtless,  have  been  softened  to  him.  Hugh's 
friends  respected  his  evident  emotion,  if  they  did  not  altogether  sympa- 
thize with  it,  and  Lord  Hestercombe  broke  in  on  a  hush  that  was 
becoming  painful,  by  making  the  move  to  leave  the  table. 

It  was  a  relief  when  his  guests,  dispersing  for  the  night,  left  Hugh 
alone  with  his  wife  to  take  actual  possession  of  their  home,  and  give  free 
vent  to  their  thoughts. 

"  Hemprigge  dead,  Purkiss  and  scores  of  better  men  beggared !  I 
wish  you  could,  tell  me,  Lucy,  why  I  should  be  wedded  and  rich  and 
happy  when  so  many  have  come  to  frightful  grief  in  the  rush  for 
wealth  ?  " 

"  They  were  as  they  showed  :  you  were  always  better  than  you 
seemed.  They  have  had  their  reward,  as  you  have.  You  helped 
Mr.  Barrington  in  the  first  of  your  prosperity,  and  saved  yourself 
Childer sleigh.  You  thought  of  me  in  the  shock  of  your  own  adversity, 
when  no  one  else  did,  and " 

"No  great  merit  in  that,"  interrupted  Hugh,  thinking  his  wife 
looked  more  lovely  than  ever  in  her  eager  defence  of  her  husband 
against  himself. 

"And  as  you  took  his  happiness  in  charge — and  mine,  you  must 
really  forgive  us  for  doing  something  for  yours  in  our  turn.  But  how 
you  would  have  resented  anything  of  the  sort,  Hugh,  when  I  first  knew 
you  !  " 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Lucy,"  he  laughed.  "But  since  then 
I  have  seen  my  best-laid  schemes  fail,  and  my  wisdom  turn  to  folly ; 
even  my  honour  might  have  gone  in  the  match  with  time,  had  I  not 
persuaded  you  to  take  charge  of  my  education.  And  now  I  am  quite 
resigned  to  accept  yourself  and  your  fortune,  and  everything  else  you 
and  heaven  may  have  in  store,  for  me  as  the  price  of  my  obedience." 

"  If  Lord  Rushbrook  only  makes  Maude  half  as  happy,"  murmured 
Lucy,  half  closing  her  eyes  in  her  ideal  paradise. 
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ABOUT  3  P.M.  one  muggy  autumn  afternoon  there  was  no  little  commotion  in 
a  quiet  street  of  Bloomsbury.  A  carriage  drove  up  to  No.  7,  and  even  the 
policeman  of  the  beat  was  roused  from  apathy.  For  it  was  a  narrow, 
shabby  street,  through  which  went  few  vehicles  drawn  by  horses. 
Occasionally  a  cab  was  to  be  seen  there  ;  and  every  morning  an  itinerant 
mender  of  "cast-iron,  copper,  or  brass,"  passed  along -with  a  portable 
stove,  grinding-wheel,  and  other  apparatus  hoisted  on  a  cart  drawn  by  a 
pony  :  but  the  pony  was  a  very  lowly  one,  and  the  cart  was  little  more 
than  a  wheelbarrow.  The  carriage,  however,  which  plunged  up  to  No.  7 
was  of  the  kind  seen  chiefly  in  Belgravia  :  the  horses  were  tall,  sleek, 
fiery,  and  connoisseurs,  no  doubt,  in  corn  ;  the  coachman  was  evidently 
a  person  of  consequence  ;  the  footman  a  person  of  still  more  consequence ; 
the  liveries  and  the  hammer-cloth  were  very  grand ;  and  on  the  panel  of 
either  door  was  painted  a  coronet.  Naturally,  therefore,  there  was  a 
flattened  nose  against  a  pane  of  nearly  every  window  which  commanded 
even  a  faint  and  oblique  view  of  No.  7.  As  the  horses  came  to  a  stand- 
still with  a  snort  of  protest  and  indignant  tossings  of  the  head,  down  leapt 
the  footman  with  the  grace  and  agility  of  one  who  knows  that  the  eye  of  the 
public  is  ever  upon  him.  "What  man  could  do  with  a  knocker  and  a  bell 
he  did ;  and  forthwith  there  appeared  a  maid-of-all-work,  who  flung  open 
the  door  as  wide  as  it  would  go,  and  stood  beside  it  in  a  supplicatory 
attitude,  as  if  to  intimate  that  the  invaders  might  take  immediate  posses- 
sion, but  that  she  hoped  some  mercy  would  be  shown  to  the  inmates  in 
consideration  of  their  prompt  and  unconditional  surrender.  Thereupon 
the  footman,  without  a  word  of  parley,  returned  to  the  carriage,  stood  a 
moment  with  his  fore-finger  to  his  hat  at  the  carriage-window,  and  coming 
back  once  more  to  the  distracted  maid,  said, — 

"Missis  in  or  out?  " 

"In,  sir,  please." 

"  My  lady  wants  to  see  her." 

"  You're  wanted,  mum,"  cried  the  maid  down  the  passage  ;  whilst  the 
footman  strode  away  to  the  carriage,  opened  the  door,  pulled  down  the 
steps,  and  let  out  a  lady  whom  it  had  been  worth  a  journey  to  gaze  upon. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion  ;  but  in  colour,  texture,  shape, 
and  set  of  everything  she  wore  there  was  nothing  for  the  surliest  critic  to 
find  fault  with  :  there  was  no  glare,  and  there  was  no  extravagance.  She 
herself  was  embodied  grace  :  from  her  broad,  white,  smooth  forehead,  to 
her  shapely  foot,  she  gave  token  of  superiority ;  yet  she  did  not  seem  to 
repel  but  rather  to  invite  approach.  She  did  not  "  sweep  "  towards  the 
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house,  but  she  moved  so  easily  and  rhythmically,  that  at  the  music  of 
her  tread  the  very  pavement  might  have  danced.  Airily  she  floated  over 
the  threshold  ;  her  smile  was  balm  to  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  maid-of- 
all-work ;  and  her  voice  was  melody,  as  the  simple  question  came  in  low, 
sweet,  measured  tones, — 

"  Pray  can  I  see  the  landlady  ?  " 

A  door  opened  and  there  emerged  into  the  passage  a  silvery-haired, 
hollow-cheeked,  severe-looking  but  gentlewoman-like  dame ;  for  Mrs. 
Gawtou  "  had  seen  better  days,"  and  had  learnt  asperity  only  from 
adversitj",  and  distrust  only  from  experience. 

"  Will  you  walk  in,  ma'am  ?  "  Mrs.  Gawton  asked,  coldly,  as  she  held 
open  a  parlour-door,  and  stood  stiffly  aside  to  let  the  strange  lady  pass. 

"With  a  courteous  bow  and  a  "  thank  you,"  which  was  of  itself  a  little 
song  sung  to  a  sweet  tune,  she  entered  the  room  and  stood  modestly 
waiting  until  ilrs.  Gawton,  seating  herself  a  little  defiantly,  and  pointing 
to  an  easy-chair  opposite  to  her  own,  said  in  her  most  unsympathetic 
tones, — 

"  Pray  sit  down,  ma'am." 

Her  manner  of  sinking  into  a  chair  would  have  charmed  a  mistress  of 
deportment ;  and  the  long,  low  sigh  she  heaved,  would  have  touched  a 
harder  heart  than  that  of  Mrs.  Gawton,  who  asked  with  unusual  gentle- 
ness,— 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you,  ma'am  ?  " 

She  answered, — and  her  answer  sounded  like  sweet,  but  melancholy 
strains  in  a  minor  key — 

"  Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  if  you  can,  and  I  am  sure  you  can,  what  I 
want  to  know  ?  I  read  in  the  paper  this  morning  that — that — this,  I  read 
this  " — and  she  took  with  trembling  fingers  from  her  pocket-book  a  slip  of 
newspaper  which  she  handed  to  Mrs.  Gawton.  Mrs.  Gawton  glanced  at  it 
carelessly,  but  flushed  immediately,  and  asked  in  her  coldest,  harshest, 
most  hostile  tones, — 

"  Well,  ma'am,  what  is  it  you  wish  to  know  ?  " 

"  He — died — here,  it  says,"  murmured  the  strange  lady  with  quivering 
lips. 

"  He  did,  ma'am." 

"  Was  he  iU  long  ?  " 

"  Some  years,  I  should  say,"  answered  Mrs.  Gawton  sardonically  :  "  he 
died  a  little  every  week,  it  is  my  belief,  for  the  last  five  years  or  more ; 
but  with  the  fever  which  carried  him  off  he  was  ill  only  a  few  days." 

The  strange  lady  bent  down  her  lovely  head,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  her  whole  form  shook  with  emotion. 

Mrs.  Gawton  sat  silent,  grim,  watchful,  and  almost  triumphant. 

The  lady  suddenly  looked  up  and  asked  softly,  pleadingly, — 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  he  was  buried  ?  " 

"At  Norwood  Cemetery." 

"  By  whose  desire  ?  " 
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"  By  mine." 

"  Yours  !  "  exclaimed  the  lady  in  a  tone  of  quiet  surprise. 
"  Yes,  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Gawton  a  little  testily:  "there  was  no  one 
else  to  express  any  wish.     And,"  she  continued  with  a  significant  glance, 
"I  do  think  it  was  a  shameful  thing  that  if  he  had  wealthy  relatives  or 
friends,  he  was  left  so  entirely  to  himself." 

She  did  not  wince,  but  tears  trickled  slowly  down"  either  cheek  as  she 
asked,  almost  in  a  whisper, — "  Was  he  very  poor  ?  " 

"  Very  poor,"  answered  Mrs.  Gawton ;  "  and,"  she  added  with  a  little 
sob,  "  quite  friendless." 

"Oh!  but  surely,"  said  the,' strange  lady  entreatingly,  "there  was 
some  one  to  look  after  him — he  was  not  quite  alone." 

"  He  was  never  quite  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Gawton/ drily. 

"  Pray  forgive  me  :  of  course  he  was  not ;  you  I  am  sure  were " 

"I  alluded  to  no  eai-thly  being,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Gawton,  solemnly. 
"  I  perfectly  understand  you;  but  the  ear  of  the  sick  longs  for  some 
human  voice,  and  some  human  sympathiser.     If  he  had  but  had  a  sister, 
or — or — oh  !  surely  you  know  what  I  mean  !  " 

She  spoke  so  earnestly  that  the  colour  came  into  her  pale  face,  her 
hands  were  clasped  tightly  together,  her  mouth,  as  she  ceased  speaking, 
remained  expectantly  open,  and  the  pupils  of  her  beautiful  eyes  were  dilated. 
Even  Mrs.  Gawton  was  impressed  by  the  loveliness  before  her,  but 
maintained  her  reserve,  and  replied  stiffly, — "  With  the  exception  of  the 
doctor  and  myself  no  human  being  approached  his  bedside." 

"  Oh  !  cruel,  cruel,"  murmured  the  strange  lady,  as  if  she  were  speak- 
ing to  herself;  "  those  who  knew  him  must  have  loved  him." 

"  He  couldn't  afford  to  be  loved,"  muttered  Mrs.  Gawton,  grimly  ; 
"  such  acquaintances  as  he  had  love  only  those  who  can  make  some  sort 
of  show,  and  only  as  long  as  they  can.  A  few  called,  and  left  cards  ;  and, 
after  all,  what  could  they  do  ?  It  was  fever ;  and  I  should  not  have  liked 
the  responsibility  of  letting  them  see  him." 

The  strange  lady  sighed  deeply,  and  "  Did  he  express  any  wish  at  the 
last?"  she  asked,  faintly. 

"  When  he  first  became  seriously  ill,"  answered  Mrs.  Gawton,  "  he 
gave  me  a  little  prayer-book,  and  asked  me  to  take  care,  if  he  should  die, 
to  have  it  thrown  into  his  grave  upon  his  coffin." 
"  And  did  you  ? — did  you  ?  " 

"  I  did,  ma'am,  of  course  :  it  was  little  enough  to  ask." 
"  Was  there  any  name  in  the  prayer-book  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  name,  but  there  were  the  initials  C.  G.,  with  a  coronet 
above,"  answered  Mrs.  Gawton,  with  a  significant  look. 

But  the  lady  was  unconscious  of  looks ;  she  had  sunk  back  in  her 
chair,  covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  gave  no  sign  of  life 
beyond  the  heaving  of  her  bosom. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  she  rose  from  her  chair, 
tranquil,  but  pale  as  death,  and  Mrs.  Gawton  also  rose. 
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•'<  Before  I  go,  I  want  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  two  things — (I 
assure  you  I  have  an  undoubted  right  to  know) — were  you  at  any  expense 
for  him  ?  and  is  there  a  stone  on  his  grave  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Mrs.  Gawton  to  both  questions.  "  He  left  me  all  he 
had,  which  was  little,  but  enough ;  and  there  has  not  been  time  yet  to  put 
up  a  stone,  but  I  am  having  one  prepared." 

"  Oh,  if  you  would  only  let  me  see  to  that !  I  have  no  right  to  expect 
you  to  grant  me  anything;  but  pray  do  not  refuse  me  this  favour! " 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  ma'am, "-replied  Mrs.  Gawton,  bluntly. 

The  strange  lady  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  of 
course,  if  you  please,  you  have  a  right  to  ask  who  I  am,  and  I  cannot 
refuse  to  tell  you.  But,"  she  continued,  "  I  should  consider  it  a  great 
kindness  if  you  would  not  press  your  right." 

"  You  can  do  as  you  think  fit,  ma'am,"  observed  Mrs.  Gawton,  stiffly. 

With  a  sigh,  she  murmured,  "  It  would  serve  no  end ;  and  I  have 
particular  reasons:  but — but  you  will  grant  me  the  little  favour  I  asked  ?" 
she  added,  beseechingly. 

Mrs.  Gawton  hesitated. 

"  You  will  be  able  to  see  for  yourself  whether  I  perform  my  part," 
urged  the  lady. 

"  At  any  rate  you  must  have  the  address  of  the  stone-mason,"  grum- 
bled Mrs.  Gawton. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  forgot :  will  you  be  so  very  kind " 

F  "Here  it  is,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Gawton,  drawing  from  her  pocket  a 
card,  which  she  held  out  to  her  visitor,  who  took  it  with  a  trembling  hand  ; 
and  then,  with  a  gracious  bow,  and  a  muttered  "  Thank  you — thank  you — 
a  thousand  thanks,"  dropped  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  floated  away 
airily  to  -her  carriage. 

The  carriage  had  attracted  so  much  and  close  attention  that  a  police- 
man stood  guard  over  it.  The  door  was  opened  ;  the  steps  went  down 
with  a  rattle  ;  the  lady  hurried  in,  giving  an  order  as  she  went ;  the  foot- 
man touched  the  brim  of  his  hat,  as  a  sign  not  only  of  respect,  but  of 
hearing,  understanding,  and  obeying,  banged  steps  and  door  in  the 
orthodox  fashion,  and  leaping  nimbly  up  beside  his  coachfellow,  said,  in 
grumbling  tones, — "  Treat  this,  Jim  ;  Norwood  Cimet'ry." 

And  the  handsome  carriage,  and  handsomer  horses,  and  handsomest 
hammer-cloth  and  coachman  and  footman,  dashed  gaily  along  the  road  to 
the  Cemetery,  whilst  nursemaids  and  mothers  drew  the  attention  of  their 
babes  to  the  "  pretty  carriage  "  and  the  "  fine  lady,"  of  whose  clothes  they 
could  just  catch  a  glimpse,  and  they  sang,  "She  shall  have  music  wherever 
she  goes." 

The  fine  lady  was  leaning  back  in  her  carriage,  and  the  music  she 
had  was  the  sound  of  her  own  sobs ;  and  she  sobbed  as  any  nursemaid 
would  sob  whose  dearest  had  gone  to  the  last,  long  home.  "  Ah  true 
heart !  "  was  the  burden  of  her  thoughts.  "  Ah  noble  soul !  if  to  love  with 
all  the  heart  and  mind  and  strength  ;  if  to  be  patient  and  brave  ;  if  to 
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keep  faith  and  honour  through  neglect  and  poverty  and  friendlessness ;  if 
to  prefer  another  to  self ;  if  to  scorn  the  faintest  semblance  of  what 
is  ignoble,  be  any  part  of  heroism,  then  the  world  has  lost  a  hero  and  a 
woman  the  most  blameless  of  knights.  Ah  me  !  that  wealth  and  rank  and 
baubles  and  hereditary  names  should  be  of  more  account  than  happiness  ! 
But  he  himself  said,  like  his  noble  self,  '  noblesse  oblige ;  noblesse  must 
endure  self-sacrifice  ;  and  I,  too,  will  show  that  in  suffering  I  can  be  worthy 
of  the  acknowledged  noblesse.'  And  yet  I  doubt  whether  he  did  not  err  : 
for  she  whom  he  loved  is  childless  and  he  is  dead.  And  he  died  poor  and 
friendless — poor  and  friendless."  Such  was  the  music  which  the  fine 
lady  had. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  Cemetery  gates,  she  entered  the 
lodge  and  made  a  request.  The  result  was  that  the  lodge-keeper,  after 
diligent  examination  of  a  ledger,  conducted  her  to  a  certain  part  of  the 
Cemetery  far  away  from  the  gates,  pointed  to  a  newly-made  grave,  and 
then  discreetly  left  her.  Before  the  grave  she  stood  awhile  lost  in 
thought  and  overwhelmed  with  memories  :  then  she  sank  upon  her  knees, 
laid  her  cheek  upon  the  mound,  and  wept  and  prayed  her  fill :  at  last 
she  took  from  her  bosom  a  white  flower  and  placed  it  at  the  head  of 
the  grave,  and  her  face  was  as  an  angel's  when  she  returned  to  the  keeper's 
lodge.  The  keeper,  although  his  home  was  amongst  the  dead,  was  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  the  living  ;  he  had  even  those  feelings  which  would 
have  urged  him  to  serve  the  lady  for  the  sake  of  her  lovely  face  ;  he  had, 
still  more,  the  feelings  which  become  respectfully  genial  at  the  sight  of 
carriages  and  horses  (hearses  and  hearse-horses  excepted,  for  he  considered 
them  vulgar) ;  and  he  had,  most  of  all,  the  feelings  which  quite  gush  out 
under  the  influence  of  accidental  gold,  such  as  accrued  to  him  from  the 
lovely  lady's  visit.  With  his  hat  in  his  hand,  emotional  moisture  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  resolution  to  have  something  to  drink  as  soon  as  possible  in  his 
heart,  he  ushered  the  lady  into  one  of  those  funereal  shops  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwood  Cemetery,  and  which  are  inhabited  by 
hewers  and  gravers  of  stone. 

And  so,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  lady  again  disturbed 
her  servants'  equanimity  by  driving  to  Norwood  Cemetery,  the  grave  by 
which  she  knelt,  and  on  which  she  placed  her  flower,  had  a  simple  head- 
stone, on  which  was  inscribed :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  George  Gordon, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  32,  on  the  17th  of  October,  18 — .  Faithful  unto 
the  end." 

Quite  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  year  did  the  lovely  lady's 
servants  have  their  thoughts  turned  towards  warnings  (in  a  double  sense) 
by  an  unfashionable  drive  to  the  gloomy  Cemetery. 

Now  it  happened  one  day  on  her  return  that  her  lord  remarked  to  her, 
playfully, — "  You  must  have  had  a  very  pleasant  drive,  Carrie  :  you  look 
even  brighter  than  usual:  or  have  you  been  trying  the  effect  of 
euphrasia  ?  " 

The  lovely  lady  answered  softly, — "  I  have  been  to  Norwood  Cemetery, 
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dear  :  it  makes  me  feel  very  sad  at  the  time,  but  I  feel  easier,  happier, 
and  better  after  it." 

And  her  lord  rejoined  quickly — "  Ah  !  I  know  :  he  was  a  fine  fellow, 
a  very  fine  fellow  :  "  and  then  he  sighed  and^his  look  was  moody.  But 
the  lovely  lady  went  close  to  him,  and  wound  her  arm  about  him,  and 
gazed  up  in  his  face,  and  murmured, — "  You  are  not  angry,  Arthur  ?  " 

In  a  moment  the  gloom  cleared  away  from  his  face  as  light  clouds 
vanish  before  a  brisk  north  wind :  he  replied  tenderly  and  cheerfully, — 

'•'Angry,  my  darling  ?  How  could  I  be  ?  He  deserved  at  least  to 
be  lamented." 

"You  know  you  gave  me  leave,  Arthur,"  she  added  confidingly. 

"Heartily,"  said  he,  frankly;  "and,  if  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to 
you,  the  next  time  you  go  I  will  go  with  you  myself." 

"  God  bless  you,  Arthur,"  she  whispered,  "  for  being  so  unselfish,  and 
just,  and  good." 

Then  she  tripped  upstairs  to  dress,  and  clasped  her  hands  and  raised 
her  eyes  in  thanksgiving  ;  and  half  she  thought,  and  half  she  muttered, 
"  Ah  !  what  am  I  that  I  should  win  two  such  hearts  !  " 

She  threw  herself  down  upon  a  couch  and  pondered.  And  as  fancy 
followed  memory,  and  memory  fancy  through  her  brain,  a  great  light  came 
into  her  eyes,  her  lips  parted,  and  a  faint  blush  passed  over  her  cheeks. 
When  she  rose  to  ring  for  her  maid  she  sighed, — "  And  then  shall  I  love 
him  more  ?  "  When  ?  and  whom  ? 

Let  us  go  back  twelve  years  :  she  was  then  sixteen,  or  a  few  months 
more. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  June,  and  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  Berkshire 
were  beautiful  enough  to  draw  down  an  angel  from  the  skies.  Weeping- 
willows  dipped  their  graceful  branches  in  the  stream  ;  the  wild-flowers 
were  out  in  their  gayest  attire  ;  the  gorgeous  kingfishers  flashed  here  and 
there  across  the  water ;  the  fish  leaped  up  for  sheer  light-heartedness  ; 
and  many  a  winged  and  creeping  thing  made  a  glimmer  and  a  hum  amidst 
the  grass.  A  young  man  of  twenty,  with  the  air  and  dress  of  one  who 
belonged  to  the  body  of  gentlemen,  had  followed  the  winding  river  for  a 
while,  and  then,  turning  off  and  going  with  light  strides  and  easy  leaps 
across  country,  had  reached  a  point  where  he  lay  down  and  enjoyed  the 
scenery.  He  found  himself  close  to  a  piece  of  water  which  was  almost  as 
wide  as  the  river,  of  which  it  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  creek ;  whither  it 
went  he  could  not  see  for  wood  and  foliage,  but  occasionally  he  caught 
glimpses  of  it  far  away  where  it  looked  like  a  broad,  glistening  blade  of 
steel.  An  elegant  house,  a  picturesque  church,  a  romantic  arch,  a  willow- 
walk,  an  enticing  valley,  which  brought  to  mind — 

Come  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain  heights, 
For  Love  is  of  the  valley — 

a  steep  ravine,  a  shepherd,  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  tinkling  bell,  umbrageous 
trees,  close-cropped  and  elastic  turf,  gave  satisfaction  to  his  senses.  There 
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was  something  about  the  place  where  he  lay  which  made  him  think  he 
must  have  wandered  into  private  grounds  ;  but  he  was  young  and  confident, 
and  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  there  was  probably  a  right  of 
way,  and  that  at  any  rate  he  had  trespassed  unintentionally.  Just  opposite 
to  him  there  was  a  promontory  on  the  further  side  of  the  stream  ;  it  jutted 
out  some  distance  into  the  water,  and  at  its  extreme  point  was  moored  a 
punt.  As  he  gazed  dreamily  at  these  objects  he  gradually  closed  his  eyes 
and  sank  into  a  sort  of  slumber,  from  which  he  was  roused  by  a  melodious 
sound.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  sweetest-voiced  of  all  the  muses  was 
demanding  of  him  by  what  right  he  invaded  their  domains.  He  looked 
towards  the  punt,  sprang  to  his  feet,  uncovered  his  head,  and  stood  in  the 
attitude  of  one  who  is  surprised,  and  charmed,  and  awed.  And  with 
reason  :  for  in  the  punt  appeared  a  creature  before  whom  kings  and  princes 
would  have  been  fain  to  bow  the  head.  The  face  was  divine ;  the  hair 
fell  down  behind  in  streams  of  amber ;  the  blue  eyes  might  have  been 
filched  from  where  the  sky  was  flecked  by  two  white  specks  ;^the  nose  and 
brow  and  chin  were  a  possession  for  immortals ;  the  parted  mouth  was 
more  lovely  than  music's  shell ;  and  as  the  liquid  voice  came  once  more 
floating  over  the  stream,  the  young  man  thought  within  himself,  "  Sonat 
certe  deam,  'tis  surely  the  voice  of  a  goddess." 

But  he  wist  not  what  was  said  by  the  goddess,  who  stole  his  heart 
with  silvern  laughter. 

And  now  .there  was  visible,  at  some  distance  behind  the  goddess,  a 
figure,  mortal  every  whit,  hastening  down  the  grassy  slope  which  led  to 
the  saucy  promontory.  The  new-comer  was  tall  and  gaunt,  wore  a  straw 
bonnet  with  a  green  veil,  was  clad  in  sombre  vestments,  moved,  although 
hastily,  with  careful  dignity,  and  uttered  shrill  sounds,  which,  after  the 
voice  of  the  goddess,  sounded  to  the  young  man  as  a  penny  trumpet  after 
a  golden  flute.  Once  more  the  goddess,  holding  in  her  ungloved  hand 
what  amongst  mortals  would  be  called  a  garden-hat,  cried  in  laughing 
tones,  which  this  time  cleared  the  stream  and  reached  even  to  the  heart 
of  the  young  man, — "  Are — you — aware,  sir, — you — are — trespassing  ?  " 

At  this  moment  the  bonnet-wearer  reached  the  chain  which  held  the 
punt  moored,  and  the  goddess  tripped  lightly  to  the  waterward  end,  and 
stood  on  the  extreme  edge.  The  bonnet-wearer  angrily  pulled  the  chain 
with  a  sharp  jerk,  and  the  goddess  fell  prone  into  the  yielding  waters. 
Hereupon  two  shrieks  and  a  loud  groan  made  hideous  for  a  moment  the 
still  summer  afternoon.  Then  a  splash  was  heard  as  the  young  man, 
having  flung  down  hat  and  coat,  plunged  unhesitatingly  into. the  stream, 
and  swam  towards  a  floating  treasure  of  amber  hair.  The  treasure  had 
but  just  sunk  a  second  time  beneath  the  surface  as  he  reached  the  spot ; 
and,  after  diving  once,  he  came  up  with  a  white-robed  figure,  clasped 
gently,  but  surely,  by  his  left  arm.  Eeverently  he  bore  his  burden 
towards  the  promontory,  and  placed  it  in  safety  upon  the  green  grass  : 
and  behold  !  it  was  no  goddess,  but  mortal  maiden  in  a  swoon. 

"  God  bless  you,  sir  !  "  said  the  bonnet-wearer,  earnestly,  holding  out 
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her  hand  ;  but  he  took  no  heed,  he  only  stared  at  the  motionless  form, 
and  was  careless  of  blessing  as  of  cursing.  "  She  has  only  fainted,"  said 
the  bonnet-wearer.  "  Oh  !  will  you  kindly  run  up  to  the  house  and  say 
that  Lady  Caroline  wants  her  maid  ?  " 

He  made  no  reply,  but  pointed,  with  a  look  of  inquiry,  towards  the 
elegant  house. 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  house ;  may  I  ask  you  to  be  as  quick  as  you  can?" 

He  nodded  almost  angrily,  as  if  he  thought  she  might  have  taken  his 
quickness  for  granted ;  tucked  up  his  trousers,  cumbersomely  wet,  and 
sped  over  the  ground  at  the  pace  of  a  champion  runner.  When  he  re- 
appeared with  shawls,  and  restoratives,  and  the  panting,  hot,  dishevelled, 
sulky-looking  maid,  it  was  clear  that  she  considered  he  had  been  quick 
enough.  He  found  Lady  Caroline  restored  to  her  senses,  but  still  very 
weak  from  the  shock  she  had  sustained.  She  was  seated  upon  a  little 
mossy  bank,  with  her  head  upon  the  bonnet- wearer's  lap.  At  the  sight 
of  her  rescuer  she  smiled  faintly  and  tried  to  rise,  but  could  not.  She 
held  out  [her  hand,  however,  and  said  sweetly, — "  I  cannot  thank  you 
sufficiently  now,  sir ;  but,  if  you  will  call  upon  us  to-morrow,  papa — or 
rather,  papa  will  call  upon  you.  Pray  excuse  me,  I  am  so  faint  still." 

The  young  man  respectfully  took  for  a  moment  the  outstretched  hand, 
but  was  prevented  from  speaking  by  the  bonnet-wearer,  who  said, — 

"  If  you  could  make  it  convenient  to  call  to-morrow,  sir,  I  am  sure  the 
Earl  would  consider  it  very  kind  of  you ;  or,  if  you  will  give  me  your  card 
or  address,  the  Earl  will  call  upon  you." 

"  My  card-case,"  rejoined  the  young  man,  smiling,  "  is  in  my  coat- 
pocket  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and,  besides,  I  don't  live  very  near 
here,  and  the  place  where  I  am  at  present  staying  is  some  miles  off;  but, 
if  I  may  call  and  inquire  after  Lady  Caroline,  I  shall  be  only  fulfilling  a 
pleasant  duty." 

Her  attendants  had  now  helped  Lady  Caroline  to  rise,  having  care- 
fully encased  her  in  manifold  wrappings  ;  these  she  pushed  aside,  as  she 
once  more  held  out  her  hand  to  her  rescuer,  and  said,  faintly, — "  Good-by. 
I  will  send  a  man  to  take  you  across." 

But  the  young  man  laughed  .gaily,  and  rejoined, — "  Oh,  that  is  quite 
unnecessary;  I  can  go  back  as  I  came,"  and,  with  a  bow,  he  plunged  once 
more  into  the  stream,  and  swam  back  to  his  original  starting-place. 

The  three  beholders  of  his  sudden  procedure  stood  watching  him  until 
he  was  on  dry  land  ;  and,  then,  as  he  merely  picked  up  his  hat  and  coat 
and  hurried  off  without  looking  to  the  right  or  the  left  or  behind  him, 
they  walked  as  rapidly  as  they  could  towards  the  house.  When  they  had 
proceeded  a  score  yards  or  so,  Lady  Caroline  said,  suddenly,  with  a  sigh — 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  brother  like  him,  Guwy." 

"  He  is  a  very  gentleman-like  young  man,  my  dear." 

Lady  Caroline  laughed  a  soft,  low  laugh,  and  asked, — "  Is  that  all 
you  can  say  for  him  ?  "  And  immediately  she  added,  "  Oh,  I  do  so  hope 
he  will  not  take  cold  !  ' ' 
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"  I  hope  you  will  not  take  cold,  darling.  There  is  little  to  fear  this 
lovely  weather  for  a  strong  young  man  like  that." 

"  I  should  never  forgive  myself,"  murmured  Lady  Caroline,  slowly; 
and  then,  assuming  a  sudden  sprightliness,  she  continued  voluhly,  "  But 
it  was  all  your  fault,  Guwy ;  you  know  you  tried  to  drown  me,  you  cruel, 
wicked,  revengeful  woman ! — I  shall  tell  papa  how  you  treated  me — as 
if  I  were  a  superfluous  puppy  or  kitten." 

The  honnet- wearer  smiled  fondly  but  sadly,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  she  said, — "  I  acted  very  foolishly,  my  dear,  as  I  shall  myself 
inform  your  papa  ;  but  I  think  I  could  willingly  give  my  poor  life  for 
yours." 

"Hush!"  whispered  Lady  Caroline,  softly;  "you  know  it  was  all 
my  fun,  Guwy.  Don't  I  love  you  next  to  papa  ?  " 

The  walk  was  finished  in  happy  silence. 

About  noon  the  next  day  the  young  man  called.  The  door  was  opened 
by  as  near  an  approach  to  a  perfect  gentleman  as  can  be  arrived  at  by 
means  of  well-made  black  clothes,  a  white  neckerchief,  a  grey  head,  no 
whiskers,  and  a  bland  expression. 

"  I  had  permission  to  inquire  after  Lady  Caroline,  this  morning,"  said 
the  visitor  carelessly. 

At  once  the  door-opener  seemed  to  be  illumined  by  flashes  of  intelli- 
gence :  he  broke  out  into  countless  smiles  and  bows  as  he  threw  back  the 
door,  in  token  of  unlimited  welcome,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  poured 
out  a  rapid  volley  of  words,  showing  good-will,  respect,  gratitude,  and 
admiration,  by  frequent  introduction,  after  his  kind,  of  the  complimentary 
"  sir." 

The  grey-headed  servitor  conducted  the  visitor  through  a  handsome 
hall,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  a  spacious 
lawn  and  a  glorious  garden ;  hastily  opened  a  door  close  by  the  steps,  and 
bawled  in  an  excited  manner, — "  The  gentleman  to  inquire  after  Lady 
Caroline,  my  lord." 

At  the  words  an  old  gentleman  with  nothing  very  remarkable  in  his 
personal  appearance,  and  looking  exactly  like  ordinary  country  gentlemen 
who  have  white  hair,  clean-shaven  and  ruddy  countenances,  and  yellow 
waistcoats,  rose  promptly  from  an  easy  chair  in  which  he  was  seated  by  a 
door-window  opening  upon  a  terrace,  threw  down  a  blue-book  with  an  air 
of  relief,  and  advanced_hurriedly  with  extended  hand  towards  his  visitor, 
saying, — 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  you  :  I  ought,  of  course,  to  have  first  called  on 
you ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  had  wits  enough  left  to  get  your  address. 
Dawson,  a  chair — over  there — thank  you,  that  will  do.  Pray  take  that 
chair,  sir.  That  will  do,  Dawson."  Dawson  left  the  room  ;  the  young 
man  sat  down ;  and  the  Earl  resumed  his  seat,  which  was  exactly 
opposite  the  young  man's. 

The  young  man  had  as  yet  found  no  opportunity  of  opening  his  mouth, 
but  he  now  said  modestly  and  easily,  "I  received  permission  to  call  and 
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inquire  after  Lady  Caroline  :  I  hope  she  has  not  taken  cold  or  suffered  at 
all " 

"  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world, ".interrupted  the  Earl  with  a  smile,  and 
an  expression  of  pleasant  remembrance  ;  "I  think  it  has  done  the  little 
goose  good  :  her  spirits  are  higher  than  ever  this  morning.  But  about 
yourself?  " 

"  I  am  sure  it  has  done  me  good,"  was  the  decisive  answer. 

"Then,"  said  the  Earl,  "it  only  remains  for  me  to  endeavour  to 
express — very  imperfectly,  I  am  afraid — my  sense  of  the  deep  debt  of 
gratitude " 

At  this  word  the  young  man  rose  hastily  with  a  blush  on  his  face,  and, 
with  a  pleasant  laugh,  said  deprecatingly,  "Excuse  me  for  interrupting 
you,  but  you  must  really  say  nothing  about  gratitude :  I  consider  myself 
the  most  fortunate  of  men.  I  never  had  a  more  pleasant  bath  ;  and,  if 
Lady  Caroline  has  suffered  no  harm,  there  is  nothing,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
left  but  for  me  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  leave  my  congratulations 
for  Lady  Caroline,  and  go  my  way  rejoicing." 

During  this  little  speech  the  Earl's  face  had'  changed  expression  from 
joyous  to  grave,  from  grave  to  stern,  and  from  stern  to  almost  angry. 

"  I  must  beg  you,"  he  said,  "  to  sit  down  again,  and  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say  :  I  have  a  right  to  a  hearing."  The  young  man  sat  down. 
"  It  may  sit  well  on  you,"  resumed  the  Earl,  "  to  treat  the  matter  with 
levity  :  but  to  me  it  is  a  serious  affair.  Let  me  tell  you  that  you  preserved 
two  lives,  my  only  daughter's — my  only  child's — life  and  my  own.  For, 
if  I  had  lost  her,  though  I  might  not  have  been  dead  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
my  life  would  have  been  really  of  no  use  to  me.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  to  yourself:  for,  may  I  ask  if  you  are  aware  that  the  stream, 
independently  of  weeds  and  other  obstructions,  is  at  the  place  you  ventured 
into  more  than  fourteen  feet  deep  ?  " 

"  It  seemed  to  be  nice  and  deep,"  replied  the  young  man,  carelessly, 
and  with  the  gusto  of  an  accomplished  swimmer  and  diver. 

The  Earl  looked  steadily  at  him  for  a  moment ;  then  his  face  became 
gradually  overspread  with  a  radiance  of  smiles,  and  he  only  said  : — 

"  You  are  incorrigible,  I  see  :  give  me  your  hand,  and,  as  I  shake  it, 
let  me  pay  you  a  thousand — thousand  thanks,  and — God  bless  you." 

And  the  Earl's  tremulous  voice  and  moistened  eyes  bore  witness  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  utterances. 

The  young  man  now  once  more  prepared  to  take  his  departure,  but 
the  Earl  begged  him  to  be  seated,  and  with  the  most  friendly  smile 
remarked,  "  You  are  in  a  vast  hurry  to  go ;  but  I  have  a  few  questions 
— which  you  may  think  very  impertinent — to  ask.  First  of  all,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know  your  name, — may  I  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  the  young  man,  laughing;  and  taking  from 
his  pocket  a  card,  he  handed  it  to  the  Earl,  saying, — 

"  That  is  a  multum  in  parvo  :  it  will  tell  you  at  a  glance  more  about 
me  than  you  could  learn  by  several  questions  and  answers." 
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The  Earl,  having  cast  his  eye  over  the  inscription,  exclaimed  with 
eager  delight,  "  Then  you  are  one  of  the  Gordons  of  I ,  no  doubt  ?" 

For  the  first  time  a  cloud  passed  over  the  young  man's  face  as  he 
rejoined,  a  little  bitterly, — 

"  I  am  one  by  myself:  I  am  plain  George  Gordon,  only  son  and  on  y 
living  child  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Gordon,  unbeneficed  clergyman.  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  had  a  grandfather,  but  I  suppose  I  had.  My 
father  and  mother  have  both  been  some  years  dead ;  and  I  haven't,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  single  relation — named  Gordon,  at  any  rate — in  the  world  ; 
and  when  I  leave  Oxford,  I  shall  have  to  work  for  my  living." 

The  Earl's  face  and  manner  underwent  a  great  change.  He  had 
evidently  received  an  unpleasant  shock ;  he  clearly  did  his  best  to  conquer 
a  hauteur  which  was  beyond  his  control;  and  he  attempted  to  assume 
quite  a  satisfied  and  even  delighted  air,  which  completely  imposed  upon 
Gordon. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  joyously,  "it  is  really  quite  singular  how  men  get 
separated  somehow  from  family  connections,  and  quite  isolated.  I  remem- 
ber there  was  a  man  at  Christ  Church,  in  my  time,  in  just  your  position. 
However,  he  used  to  beat  us  all  in  everything,  from  logic  to  boating.  He 
was  a  double-first,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  bar,  where  he  was  very 
successful ;  and  everybody  used  to  say  that  if  he  hadn't  been  carried  off 
prematurely  by  consumption,  he  would  have  sat  upon  the  woolsack,  and 
made  us  all  mind  our  p's  and  q's." 

"  Such  things  are  to  be  done,"  remarked  Gordon,  cheerily. 

"  And  now,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  may  I  ask  whether  you  live  in  this 
neighbourhood,  or  whether  you  are  merely  visiting, — and  in  either  case, 
where  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,"  replied  Gordon,  "  it  is  just  now  '  the  long,'  and  I 
am  spending  mine  in  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  and  mingling 
amusement  with  reading, — utile  dulci ;  so  at  present  I  have  put  up  at 
'  The  Fishers.'  " 

"  Then,"  said  the  Earl,  "the  first  small  favour  you  can  grant  me  is 
to  take  up  your  quarters  here.  How  soon  can  you  come  ?" 

"  I  should  be  delighted,"  answered  Gordon  ;  "  but  I  did  not  intend  to 
remain  hereabouts  after  to-morrow :  I — I — — " 

"Then,"  interrupted  the  Earl,  "the  landlord  of  'The  Fishers'  will 
have  the  less  occasion  to  grumble  if  I  can  prevail  upon  you  to  change 
your  mind.  Try  us  for  a  day  or  two,  and  we  may  be  able  to  amuse  you 
sufficiently  to  make  you  prolong  your  visit.  But  perhaps  you  have  engage- 
ments elsewhere " 


"  Oh  dear,  no,"  Gordon  broke  in  ;  "  I  am  perfectly  free  ;  I  only- 


"  Then,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  really  no  excuse  :  you  must  come." 
"If  I  must,"  said  Gordon,  laughing,  "I  cannot  struggle  against  so 

pleasant  a  necessity." 

"  That  means  you  will  come.     And  now  I  hear  sounds  which  are  a 

favourable  omen  of  approaching  luncheon.     Let  us  go  and  see." 
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The  Earl  led  the  way,  and  Gordon  followed  towards  the  door  of  a  room 
whence  came  the  music  of  a  piano  cunningly  handled,  and  of  a  voice 
whereat  a  bird  might  have  moped  for  jealousy.  As  they  entered,  the 
music  concluded  with  a  piece  of  decided  discord,  but  Gordon's  oifended 
senses  were  compensated  by  the  sight  which  met  his  eyes.  Loveliness, 
in  human  form,  rose  up  from  the  music-stool ;  Grace,  in  human  form, 
assumed  the  most  becoming  of  attitudes  ;  Modesty,  in  human  form,  stood 
blushingly  expectant ;  and  Pleasure,  in  human  form,  spoke  silently  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  mobile  face.  Beside  Loveliness  stood  Dignity,  ancient 
of  days,  composed  of  manner,  placid  of  countenance. 

"  You  know  these  ladies,"  said  the  Earl  to  Gordon ;  "  but  let  me  intro- 
duce you  formally :  my  daughter,  Caroline,  and  Miss  Egerton,  her  governess 
and  very  kind  friend — Mr.  Gordon." 

Miss  Egerton  bowed  and  smiled,  but  Lady  Caroline,  advancing  with 
outstretched  hand,  said  with  a  voice  which  lifted  Gordon  out  of  earth, — 
"  Mr.  Gordon,  I  have  now  quite  recovered  my  power  of  speech,  and 

yet  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently ;  I — I " 

"Pray  do  not  distress  me  with  thanks,"  interrupted  Gordon;  "it 
seems  to  me  lam  one  of  Fortune's  favourites." 

"Please  do  not  think  me  ungrateful,"  pleaded  Lady  Caroline,  with 

moistened  eyes,  "  because  I  am  so  very  silly  as  not  to  be  able  to — to " 

•  "  She  wants  some  luncheon,  Mr.  Gordon,"  the  Earl  broke  in,  with 
a  smile  ;  "  after  that  she  will,  no  doubt,  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  Will 
you  take  that  seat  ?  Carrie,  I  shall  want  you  here." 

The  four  were  soon  in  full  conversation,  and  the  chief  topic  was 
naturally  the  great  event  of  the  day  before.  And  when  Miss  Egerton 
had  explained  that  she  was  herself  about  to  warn  off  the  trespasser,  but 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  impulsive  Lady  Caroline,  to  whose  dis- 
obedience and  high  spirits  the  catastrophe  was  due,  she  concluded  with 
a  darkly  hinted  fear  that  Gordon's  watery  adventure  might  have  been 
attended  by  loss  of  watch  or  other  valuables. 

"  Have  you  lost  anything  ?  "  asked  Lady  Caroline,  anxiously. 
"  N-n-no,"  replied  Gordon,  hesitatingly ;  but  he  wore  so  peculiar  a  look 
that  the  Earl  prevented  him  from  proceeding,  by  saying,  emphatically, — 

"  We  would  have  the  lake  dragged,  you  know " 

"  Oh,  really  it  is  of  no  consequence,"  interrupted  Gordon,  "  and 
I  only  hesitated  from  a  foolish  habit  of  being  unnecessarily  candid." 

"  Then  you  have  lost  something"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  smile  ;  "  may 
I  ask  what  it  was  ?  " 

"Well,"  answered  Gordon,  colouring  slightly  and  looking  confused, 
"  it  was  a  paltry  little  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  heart :  you  often  see  such 
things  ;  they  are  usually  attached  to  something — a  chain  or  something ; 
but  mine  was  not,  and  I  do  not  think  a  jeweller  would  have  pronounced 
it  good  gold." 

"  Oh,  a  locket,  I  suppose?"  rejoined  the  Earl,  smiling,  whilst  Lady 
Caroline  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  peeling  of  some  fruit.  Miss 
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Egerton,     however,    remarked,    sentimentally, — "Perhaps   Mr.    Gordon 
prized  it  the  more  on  that  account ;  perhaps  it  was  a  souvenir 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  broke  in  Gordon,  brusquely  and  almost  rudely  : 
"  nothing  of  that  kind.  I  found  it  very  lately." 

"  Then,  papa,"  said  Lady  Caroline,  suddenly  looking  up  with  a 
bright  smile,  "you  know  I  have  a  bushel  of  such  things,  and  you  might 
find  something  to  replace  Mr.  Gordon's." 

Gordon  protested,  but  the  Earl  declared  it  was  but  fair,  adding, — 

"  There  is  no  hurry,  however,  as  I  have  persuaded  Mr.  Gordon  to 
stay  with  us  for  a  short  time.'-' 

"  To-morrow,  I  believe,"  began  Gordon,  but  the  Earl  interrupted 
him,  saying,  "  To-day,  I  hope,  my  dear  sir.  We  will  drive  over  at  once 
to  '  The  Fishers  '  and  fetch  your  luggage." 

"Then  I  shall  not  say  good-by,"  said  Lady  Caroline,  with  a  smile 
of  evident  pleasure,  as  she  and  Miss  Egerton  passed  through  the  door 
held  open  by  Gordon. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Earl,  partly  driving  and  partly  walking, 
introduced  Gordon  to  all  the  beauties  of  that  country  seat,  which  was 
well  named  Fairidale. 

Only  the  four  who  had  been  at  luncheon  together  sat  down  to  dinner, 
which  the  sprightliness  of  Lady  Caroline  alone  relieved  from  solemnity, 
and  after  dinner  the  Earl  and  Gordon  were  left  to  wine  and  dialogue. 
Gordon's  eyes  looked  forth  upon  a  hundred  acres  of  green  slope,  and 
majestic  trees,  and  shimmering  waters  that  blushed  with  the  tints  of 
sunset ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  conversation,  he  followed  the  movements 
of  a  white-robed  figure  which  flitted  about  amongst  the  flower-beds  and 
along  the  terrace,  and  across  the  lawn,  as  Lady  Caroline  paid  short  visits 
to  her  favourites  amongst  the  birds  and  roses.  From  time  to  time 
a  snatch  of  song  came  floating  on  the  air  from  an  open  window ;  and  from 
time  to  time  a  musical  laugh  and  a  plaintive  murmur  told  of  Lady 
Caroline  teasing  and  Miss  Egerton  remonstrating. 

The  Earl  rose,  and  standing  at  the  open  window  called,  "  Caroline !  "  and 
the  sweetest  of  voices  responded  from  a  neighbouring  open  window, 
"Papa!" 

"  Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  papa  ;  I  am  only  keeping  them  down,  as  Miss  Egeiion 
keeps  me." 

"  I  must  come  and  restore  you  to  order  myself." 

"  As   soon  as  ever  you   please,  my  dear   papa,  for  Miss  Egerton   is 
so  dull.     But  have  you  finished  your  wine  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she  suddenly 
stood  outside  upon  the  terrace  and  faced  her  father. 
"  Yes  ;  we  are  just  having  a  cup  of  coftee." 

"  Oi  S'  kiffi  ovv  TToertoc  icai  edtjrvog  t£  ipov  IVTO  Kvij/KotyipTjs  HXafiov,"  said  Lady 

Caroline,  to  Gordon's  unbounded  astonishment ;  and  then  she  called  out  to 
Miss  Egerton, — "  Implentur  retcris  Bacchi,  Guwy,"  and  skipped  away  to 
join  her  governess. 
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The  Earl  turned  laughingly  to  Gordon  and  said, — 

"You  may  well  look  surprised,  Mr.  Gordon;  but  my  daughter  is 
receiving  a  different  education  from  that  of  most  young  ladies.  Miss 
Egerton  and  I  have,  between  us,  taught  her  (but  I  fear  very  badly,)  some 
Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  I  have  taught  her  almost  as  much  German  (which,  I 
regret  to  say,  is  very  little)  as  I  know  myself.  Miss  Egerton  is  a  lady  of 
very  good  family  and  excellent  education ;  we  are  very,  very  much  indebted 
to  her,  but  her  accomplishments  do  not  include  much  Latin  and  Greek 
(why  should  they  ?)  or  any  German  ;  and  so  I  fear  my  daughter,  though  she 
is  very  fond  of  the  classics  and  of  German,  does  not  get  the  best  possible 
instruction  in  these  respects.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  lady  who  could 
do  all  I  want ;  and  somehow, — especially  under  the  circumstances, — I 
don't  like  tutors,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

Gordon  could  find  nothing  better  than  a  commonplace  remark  at  his 
command,  and  willingly  embraced  the  Earl's  offer  of  withdrawal  from  the 
dining-room. 

They  found  Lady  Caroline  provided  with  a  store  of  golden  trinkets, 
from  which  Gordon  was  strictly  charged  to  replace  his  loss  by  choosing 
what  would  please  him  best. 

And  he  chose  the  smallest,  plainest  golden  heart.  And  afterwards  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  a  downright  thief :  why,  will  appear  from  the  soliloquy 
he  held  that  night  in  bed.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  had  said  to 
her,  "  You  are  a  classical  scholar,  it  appears,  Lady  Caroline." 

"  Quite  a  pundit,  I  assure  you,"  she  had  answered  archly:  "but  I 
fear  I  should  be  what  you  call  '  ploughed  '  at  Oxford.  Should  I  not, 
papa?" 

"  You  had  better  ask  Miss  Egerton,"  answered  the  Earl,  laughing. 

"I  think  Mr.  Gordon,"  said  Miss  Egerton,  primly,  "would  be  the 
best  judge." 

"But  I  have  no  materials  to  judge  from,"  rejoined  Gordon,  smiling. 
"  If  Lady  Caroline  would  show  me  some  translations  and  compositions,  if 
she " 

"  You  shall  see  some  before  you  go,"  interrupted  the  Earl. 

"  Oh,  pray,  papa,"  exclaimed  Lady  Caroline,  in  half-assumed  terror, 
"  do  not  make  a  shocking  example  of  me." 

"  You  had  better  make  yourself  an  example  of  going  early  to  bed," 
said  the  Earl :  "  you  look  tired  to  death." 

And  Lady  Caroline  and  Miss  Egerton  retired  :  and  after  a  short 
interval  the  Earl  and  Gordon  also  retired. 

That  same  night  in  bed  Lady  Caroline  soliloquized  thus : — "  Then 
dreams  do  come  true.  The  handsome  stranger  has  arrived  and  lias  rescued 
me  from  imminent  danger.  I  wonder  how  long  he  will  stay  with  us  ? — 
stay  with  us  ? — stay  with  us  ?  " — and  the  words  seemed  to  repeat  them- 
selves like  the  burden  of  a  favourite  song  as  she  lay  and  murmured 
and  dozed,  till  dozing  deepened  into  sound  sleep. 

Meanwhile  Gordon  soliloquized  thus  : — "I  have  committed  downright 
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theft,  and  told  all  but  a  downright  falsehood.  What  madness  led  me  on  ? 
Surely  there  is  an  infatuation  against  which  a  man  struggles  in  vain ;  and 
so  long  as  I  heard  her  voice  saying,  '  Have  you  lost  anything  ?  '  my  tongue 
could  scarcely  help  replying,  '  A  worthless  trifle — a  mere  nothing — only 
myself — only  my  heart — only  my  soul.'  She  filched  me  from  myself 
across  the  stream,  with  her  air  of  goddess,  her  smile  and  laugh,  and  the 
music  of  her  voice.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stream  is  nothing  such  as  they 
fancy  :  but  my  only  resource  was  clearly  subterfuge.  And  now  I  am  to 
have  one  short  peep  of  Paradise  ere  I  go  from  bad  to  worse,  from  folly 
to  perdition.  But  let  me  gather  rosebuds  while  I  may — while  I  may." 
And  so  he  murmured  and  iterated  and  dozed,  until  dozing  deepened  into 
sound  sleep. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day  Gordon  did  not  fail  to  ask  the  Earl  for  a 
sight  of  Lady  Caroline's  classical  translations  and  compositions,  which  he 
found  far  better  than  he  had  expected.  Still  there  were  many  faults  which 
he  pointed  out ;  the  Earl  was  pleased  with  his  judgment,  candour,  and 
modesty. 

And  Gordon  became  an  authority  whose  decisions  were  appealed  to 
when  difficulties  arose  in  the  course  of  Lady  Caroline's  Greek  or  Latin  or 
German  studies.  Now  it  happened  on  a  day,  when  the  time  to  which 
Gordon  had  been  induced  to  extend  his  visit  had  almost  elapsed,  and  when 
Lady  Caroline  and  Miss  Egerton  and  he  were  alone,  that  he  took  up  a 
collection  of  German  poems.  The  book  opened  of  itself  at  a  certain 
page,  and  there  fluttered  to  the  ground  a  half-sheet  of  notepaper.  The 
noise  attracted  the  attention  of  Lady  Caroline,  who  started  up  with 
blush  and  scream,  saying,  "  That  is  my  paper,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Gordon." 

Gordon  picked  it  up,  and  as  he  handed  it  to  her  asked,  "Is  it  a 
translation?" 

"  Perhaps." 

"  May  I  read  it  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"I  saw  the  title." 

"  Then  that  is  all  you  are  likely  to  see,  Mr.  Gordon.  Do  you  know 
the  original  ?  " 

"  No :  I  must  content  myself  with  that,  I  suppose.     Oh,  here  it  is." 

Gordon  read  : — 

SCSON-ROHTRAUT. 


Wie  heisst  Konig  Ringang's  Tochterlcin  ? 

Rohtraut,  Schon-Rohtraut. 
Was  that  sie  denn  den  ganzen  Tag, 
Dass  sie  wohl  nicht  spinnen  und  nahen  mag  ? 

Thut  fischen  und  jagen. 
O  dass  ich  doch  ihr  Jiiger  war'  ! 
Fischen  und  jagen  f rente  mich  sehr. 

— Schweig'  still,  mem  Herz  ! 


Und  iiber  eine  kleine  Weil', 

Rohtraut,  Schou-Rohtraut, 
So  dient  der  Knab'  auf  Ringan^'s  Schloss 

In  Jager-Tracht  und  hat  ein  Ross, 

Mit  Rohtraut  zu  jagen. 
O  dass  ich  doch  ein  Konigssohn  war'  ! 
Rohtraut,  Schon-Rohtraut  lieb'  ich  so  sehr  ! 

— Schweig'  still,  mein  Herz  ! 
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Einmals  sie  ruhten  am  Eichenbaum, 

Da  lacht  Schon-Rohtraut : 
Was  siehst  mich  an  so  wunniglich  ? 
Wenn  du  das  Herz  hast,  kiisse  mich  ! 

Ach  !  erschrak  der  Knabe  ! 
Doch  denket  er,  Mir  ist's  vergunnt, 
Und  kiisset  Schon-Rohtraut  auf  den  Mund. 

— Schweig'  still,  mein  Hcrz  ! 


Darauf  sie  ritten  schweigcnd  heim, 
Rohtraut,  Schon-Rohtraut ; 

Es  jauchzt  dem  Knab'  in  seinem  Sinn  : 

Und  wiird'st  du  heute  Kaiserin, 
Mich  sollt's  nicht  kranken  : 

Ihr  tausend  Blatter  im  Walde  wisst, 

Ich  hab'  Schon-Rohtraut's  Mund  gekiisst ; 
— Schweig'  still,  mein  Herz  ! 


"  Upon  my  word  it  is  a  very  pretty  little  ballad,"  said  Gordon,  as  he 
rose  and  gave  the  volume  to  Lady  Caroline. 

"  So  very  simple,  is  it  not  ?  "  she  asked  demurely,  as  she  replaced  the 
translation  between  the  leaves.  Then,  as  Gordon  stood  by  her,  she  read 
over  the  original  in  soft,  low,  melodious  tones  ;  and  when  .  she  had 
finished,  she  looked  up  at  him,  and  with  a  short  laugh,  said, — 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  how  very  quaint :  wenn  Du  das  Herz  hast,  kiisse  mich  !  " 
and  she  sent  an  eye-shaft  to  his  very  soul. 

And  an  irresistible  impulse,  such  as  drives  men  to  deeds  of  heroism  or 
madness,  urged  Gordon  to  ask  with  quivering  lips, — 

"  Vor  dem  Fraulein  ?  " 

Lady  Caroline's  face  grew  crimson  for  a  moment,  but  she  did  not  look 
displeased,  and,  as  she  modestly  dropped  her  eyes  upon  her  book,  she 
softly  answered, — 

"  Um  Gotteswillen,  nicht !  " 

Then,  turning  to  Miss  Egerton,  she  said, — 

"  You  eschew  German,  Guwy,  and  so  you  shall  read  the  translation." 
And  she  held  out  the  half- sheet  of  notepaper  whereon  was  written — 

FAIR  ROHTRAUT. 


How  hight  King  Ringang's  daughter  dear  ? 

Rohtraut,  fair  Rohtraut. 
She  will  nor  spin  nor  sew,  they  say  : 
How  passeth  she,  then,  the  livelong  day  ? 

A-fishing  and  hunting. 
Oh  !  fain  would  I  her  huntsman  be, 
Fishing  and  hunting  's  the  sport  for  me, 

— Lie  still,  O  my  heart ! 

A  while,  and  then  in  Ringang's  halls, 

Rohtraut,  fair  Rohtraut, 
The  stripling  serves  in  hunting  garb; 
And  gallops  a-field  on  his  gallant  barb, 

With  Rohtraut  a-hunting. 
O  fain  would  I  a  king's  son  be  ! 
Rohtraut,  fair  Rohtraut's  so  dear  to  me, 

— Lie  still,  O  my  heart  ! 


One  day  they  halted  under  an  oak  : 

Out-laughed  fair  Rohtraut, 
What  aileth  thee  that  thou  dost  stare 
So  wistful  ?     Kiss  me,  if  thou  dare  ! 

Ah  !  cried  the  stripling  ! 
Then  thought — 'Tis  plainly  as  I  list, 
And  on  the  lips  fair  Rohtraut  kiss'd. 

— Lie  still,  O  my  heart  ! 

Homeward  they  rode  with  never  a  worJ, 

Rohtraut,  fair  Rohtraut ; 
But  the  stripling's  heart  made  joyous  sound : 
And  wert  thou  now  an  empress  crown'd 

'Twould  be  no  matter  : 
Ye  thousand  leaves  of  the  forest  wist, 
When  Rohtraut  on  the  lips  I  kiss'd  ! 

— Lie  still,  O  my  heart  I 


Miss  Egerton  returned  the  paper,  after  reading  it,  and  merely 
remarked, — "  I  cannot  say  how  it  is  translated,  my  dear,3  as  I  do  not 
understand  German,  but  it  seems  to  me  silly  enough  in  English."  And  she 
coughed  a  dry  cough  of  discontent  at  things  in  general. 
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Gordon  had  spent  a  heavenly  "  long,"  but  it  had  at  last  come  to  an 
end.  There  was  no  more  riding,  driving,  boating,  croquet,  and  archery, 
at  which  he  could  be  near  Lady  Caroline,  and  enjoy  the  distinguished 
consideration  of  such  guests  and  visitors  as  were  informed  of  his  exploit. 
But  before  he  left  for  Oxford  the  Earl  had  said  to  him, — 

"  Mr.  Gordon,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  another.  I  shall  make 
it  my  business  to  keep  up  our  acquaintance  ;  and  if  my  influence — and  I 
think  I  may  say  I  have  some — can  ever  promote  your  views,  remember  it 
is  at  your  service.  My  daughter,  too,  I  am  sure,  will  never  forget  what 
she  owes  you,  and  she  will  probably  some  day  be  able  to  exert  more 
power  than  I  can." 

At  the  last  words  Gordon's  face  flushed  painfully,  but  he  managed  to 
stammer  his  acknowledgments.  As  he  travelled  to  Oxford,  however,  he 
thought  within  himself, — "  This  Earl  evidently  thinks  that  we  poor 
commoners,  without  any  pedigree  or  lands  to  show,  may  be  in  mind 
as  capable  as  himself  and  in  soul  as  liable  to  eternal  happiness  or  misery 
as  himself,  but  we  are  of  different  flesh  and  blood.  And  so  she  is  to  be  my 
patroness,  my  Lady  Bountiful,  and  yet —  •"  and  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
scene  came  vividly  before  him. 

It  was  the  day  after  he  had  read  "  Scho'n-Rohtraut :  "  Lady  Caroline  and 
he  were  standing  together  beneath  a  spreading  oak ;  there  was  no  one  near, 
and  he  said,  a  little  tremulously, — 

"  It  is  an  oak  ;  the  situation  is  perfect ;  and  the  hour  has  come." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Lady  Caroline  asked  with  a  voice  that  feigned 
surprise,  though  eyes,  and  smile,  and  blush,  betrayed  understanding  and 
expectation. 

"  Ich  hab'  Schon-Rohtraut's  Mund  gekiisst,"  answered  Gordon,  after 
proving  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  and  Lady  Caroline  did  not  resist :  but  at 
a  second  attempt  she  drew  back  laughing,  and  holding  out  forbiddingly  a 
hand  which  was  to  him  a  barrier  more  formidable  than  an  iron  fence,  said, — 
"  No,  sir,  no  :  we  must  keep  to  the  ballad,  which  does  not  go  beyond 
once." 

Then  Miss  Egerton  appeared  upon  the  scene ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
light  of  life  had  gone  out. 

There  had  been  but  one  meeting  of  the  lips  ;  but  the  memory  of  one 
such  meeting  abides  for  ever :  and  whilst  Gordon's  fellow- students  were 
thinking  what  a  lucky  man  he  was  to  have  gained  the  friendship  and 
interest  of  an  Earl,  his  heart  was  singing  one  continual  little  song  : — "Ich 
hab'  Schiin-Rohtraut's  Mund  gektisst." 

At  Christmas  and  at  Easter  following,  the  Earl  did  not  forget  the 
vacations ;  and  on  each  occasion  Gordon  spent  a  week  or  so  at  the  Earl's. 
And  so  things  went  on  for  nearly  two  years. 

Now,  when  nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  rescue, 
and  a  third  "long  "  was  approaching,  the  vigilant  Miss  Egerton  observed 
upon  one  of  Lady  Caroline's  fingers  an  unfamiliar  ring,  and  on  Lady 
Caroline's  part  a  feverish  interest  in  all  that  related  to  Oxford.  And  the 
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good  lady  grew  alarmed  ;  and  the  consequence  of  her  alarm  was  that,  after 
watching  Lady  Caroline  closely,  and  after  skilfully  leading  her  on  to  talk, 
there  was  a  long  interne w  between  Miss  Egerton  and  the  Earl;  and 
afterwards  the  Earl  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  sent  for  his  daughter  to  join 
him  in  his  study. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  an  hour  Lady  Caroline  came  out  pale  and 
tearful,  but  with  an  air  of  resolution,  and  even  triumph. 

The  Earl  sat  and  meditated,  and  meditated  almost  until  the  sun  went 
down.  Then  he  hastily  wrote  a  note,  which  he  bade  a  servant  carry 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  Oxford,  which  was  not  very  far  from  Fairidale, 
and  might  be  reached,  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  an  hour. 

That  same  night  Gordon,  for  whom  the  Earl's  letter  had  been  sufficient 
to  gain  leave  of  absence,  arrived  at  Fairidale.  He  was  full  of  amazement 
and  misgiving  as  he  was  admitted  by  the  friendly  Dawson.  Lady  Caroline 
and  Miss  Egerton  had  already  retired,  and  Gordon  was  at  once  shown  into 
the  Earl's  study.  The  Earl  greeted  him  kindly  but  sadly. 

"You  must  be  astonished,  Mr.  Gordon,"  he  said,  "at  my  begging 
you  to  come  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  my  note  ;  but  if  you  will  take 
this  seat  I  will  explain." 

Gordon  sat  down  boding  ill,  for  the  Earl  had  begun  latterly  to  call 
him  familiarly  Gordon,  and  now  he  had  resumed  the  ceremonious  Mister. 

"  First  let  me  tell  you,"  continued  the  Earl,  smiling,  "  nobody  is  ill ; 
nobody  is  suspected  of  any  crime  ;  nobody  has  quarrelled ;  and  nobody 
wishes  to  quarrel." 

Gordon  smiled  faintly,  but  still  boded  ill. 

"  You  will  be  good  enough,  perhaps,"  the  Earl  went  on,  "  to  hear 
without  interruption  what  I  have  next  to  say.  I  have  discovered  how 
matters  stand  between  you  and  my  daughter,  and  I  frankly  confess  I  am 
extremely  sorry,  and  not  a  little  disappointed.  What  has  happened  was 
quite  natural,  perhaps  ;  and,  probably,  I  am  more  to  blame  than  anybody 
else  ;  but  I  am  free  to  say  in  my  own  defence  that  I  had  mistaken  both 
your  character  and  my  daughter's.  Whether  I  gave  you  both  credit  for 
more  of  a  certain  excellent  quality  than  you  either  of  you  possess,  or 
whether  I  attributed  to  you  both  less  of  a  certain  other  quality  than  you 
each  of  you  possess,  I  shall  not  declare.  I  am  so  deeply  indebted  to  you 
that  I  cannot  upbraid  you  ;  indeed,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  have  done 
anything  with  which  I  could  upbraid  anybody." 

Here  the  Earl  sighed  deeply,  and  paused  so  long  that  Gordon  thought 
he  might  speak,  and  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  but  with  fast  utterance, — "  Can 
you  upbraid  the  iron  for  moving  towards  the  magnet  ?" 

"  Just  so,"  muttered  the  Earl  under  his  breath.  "  The  old  story — 
the  old  madness."  Then  raising  his  voice,  he  continued  :  "I  have  reason 
to  believe,  Mr.  Gordon,  that  }~ou  are  an  honourable  gentleman.  Why  was 
there  this  want  of  openness  ?" 

"  Want  of  openness  ?"  exclaimed  Gordon,  indignantly.  "  Is  it  usual 
or  right  to  proclaim  upon  the  housetops  that  you  love  with  heart  and  soul 
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and  strength,  and  that,  though  you  have  never  yet  dared — for  fear  of  too 
great  a  shock — to  ask,  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  your  love  is 
returned  ?  Is  it  usual  or  right  to  make  public  those  few  words  which 
mean  nothing  at  all  and  yet  so  much  ?  Is  it  usual  or  right  to  publish 
abroad  that  there  may  have  been — just  once — a — a — something  ?" 

"I  think  I  understand  you,"  interrupted  the  Earl.  "  Still,  you  gave 
my  daughter  a  ring." 

"  And  she  wore  it  openly,"  broke  in  Gordon,  proudly  and  triumphantly. 

"  She  did,"  said  the  Earl,  quietly ;  "  and  it  led  indirectly  to  my  know- 
ledge of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Gordon, 
that  anything  which  appears  to  me  like  purposed  concealment  and  clan- 
destine behaviour  was  due  only  to  natural  causes,  such  as  diffidence,  doubt, 
and  the  like.  And  now  I  am  going  to  put  you  to  a  severe  trial.  There 
are  few  men  with  whom  I  should  feel  it  safe  to  deal  as  I  mean  to  with 
you.  I  am  going  to  throw  myself  entirely  upon  your  generosity  and  sense 
of  honour." 

Gordon  bowed;  and  the  Earl  resumed,  saying, — "You  believe  you 
love  my  daughter." 

Gordon  started,  and  would  have  interrupted,  but  the  Earl  held  up  his 
hand  deprecatingly,  and  continued  :  "  Well,  well,  you  do  love  my  daughter. 
Then  you  would  make  some  sacrifice  for  her  ?" 

1 '  Of  all  my  present  and  all  my  future,"  was  the  solemn  answer. 

"Now,"  said  the  Earl,  "do  me  the  favour  of  listening  to  me  pa- 
tiently, and,  if  you  can,  put  yourself  in  my  place.  If  I  had  other 
,  children,  upon  my  honour  I  would  not  oppose  the  course  events  have 
taken.  My  influence  and  your  own  talents  would  secure  to  you  as  much 
wealth  and  position  as  might  satisfy  both  of  us.  But  Caroline  is  my  only 
child.  At  my  death  my  titles  and  estates  pass  to  my  nephew,  Arthur. 
If  Caroline  were  to  marry  Arthur,  my  name,  my  titles,  and  my  estates 
would  still  be,  in  a  manner,  hers  ;  and  by  her,  if  she  had  children,  might 
be  continued  on  and  on,  as  they  have  been  continued  for  three  centuries 
down  to  my  time.  I  may  be  a  weak  fool,  as  philosophers  would  think, 
but,  my  dear  Gordon,  believe  me  when  I  say  that  my  name,  and  my  titles, 
and  my  estates  seem  to  me  a  sacred  trust  received  from  my  ancestors, 
which  I  am  bound  by  every  honourable  means  to  hand  down  as  nearly 
as  possible,  according  to  their  theory  and  practice.  My  family  seems  to 
me  to  be  still  living  in  the  very  soil  of  our  lands,  and  our  vital  principle 
seems  to  me  to  be  infused  in  the  sap  of  our  trees  and  the  waters  of  our 
streams ;  and  the  idea  of  lopping  off,  as  it  were,  one  principal  limb  from 
a  noble  body,  and  of  cutting  off,  as  it  were,  a  main  source  of  continuous 
supply,  is  to  me  sacrilegious  and  intolerable.  And  until  your — within 
a  very  few  months  I  mean — Arthur  and  Caroline  appeared  likely  to 
voluntarily  bestow  their  hearts  as  it  had  been  proposed  that  their  hands 
should  be  bestowed.  I  well  know  the  power  of  the  master-passion  which 
causes  man  to  make  light  of  all  obstacles,  and  laugh  at  all  prejudices,  and 
blaspheme  all  conventionalities.  But  then  love,  you  know,  is  blind. 
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Caroline  is  now  eighteen,  and  what  does  eighteen  know  of  life  ?  May  not 
the  day  come  when  she  will  find,  perhaps,  that  she  has  inherited  all  my 
notions ;  when  she  will  begin  to  doubt  whether  it  is  better  to  follow 
inclination  than  reason  ;  when  she  may  discover  that  it  is  harder  than 
she  thought  to  conquer  or  bear  what  she  might  easily  have  escaped  ? 
The  world  is  cruel  to  those  who  set  it  at  defiance  ;  and  is  it  not  well  to 
consider  whether  defiance  be  a  religious  necessity  before  you  begin  to 
defy  ?  And  might  not  you  yourself  some  day  reproach  yourself,  when 
remorse  would  whisper  that  reproach  came  all  too  late  ?  " 

The  Earl  ceased,  and  there  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  whilst 
Gordon  turned  up  and  down  in  his  mind  what  had  been  said,  and  let  his 
thoughts  wander  into  a  dreamland  where  all  was  sunshine,  and  into  a 
dreamland  where  all  was  dark  as  Erebus. 

Suddenly  the  Earl  spoke  again — 

"After  all,"  he  said,  gently,  "you  are  both  very  young.  Time  heals 
all  wounds  ;  and,  perhaps,"  he  added,  smiling,  "you  are  neither  of  you 
very  badly  hurt." 

And  Gordon  muttered,  so  that  the  Earl  did  not  catch  his  words, — 

"  One,  my  lord,  to  the  death." 

*Then  there  was  another  silence  of  some  minutes'  duration,  and  after- 
wards Gordon  rose  and  said, — 

"  It  may  be,  my  lord,  that  you  are  right ;  and  I  cannot  bear  to  take 
even  a  slender  risk  of  wrecking  Lady  Caroline's  future.  You  shall  not 
find  me  a  stumbling-block :  good-night  and  good-by ;  you  shall  not  see 
my  face,  so  far  as  I  can  help  it,  again." 

"  Come,  come,  Gordon,"  rejoined  the  Earl,  softly  ;  "  this  is  carrying 
matters  a  little  too  far." 

"I  can't  see  her  again,"  broke  in  Gordon,  passionately;  "  if  I  see 
her,  I  cannot  depend  upon  myself." 

"We  must  be  friends,"  said  the  Earl;  "believe  me  you  will  live  to 
smile  at  all  this,  and  now  you  had  better  go  to  your  room — you  will  find 
your  usual  room  ready  for  you.  It  -is  so  late,  you  couldn't  get  in  at 
'  The  Fishers  '  if  you  tried." 

Gordon  hesitated  a  moment,  then  took  his  candle,  and,  with  a  brief 
"good-night,"  went  (for  the  last  time  he  thought  sorrowfully)  to  the  well- 
remembered  chamber. 

To  sleep  was,  of  course,  impossible  ;  and  so  soon  as  he  could  do  so, 
without  rousing  the  household,  he  dressed  himself  hastily,  hurried  down- 
stairs, and  prepared  to  depart.  He  looked  into  the  lovely  garden,  and 
almost  unconsciously  walked  out  upon  the  lawn  and  strolled  listlessly 
up  to  the  pretty  summer-house  which  faced  away  from  him  towards  the 
momentous  stream.  He  turned  round  the  corner  to  enter  the  summer- 
house,  and  stood  pale  and  trembling  as  one  who  sees  a  fearful  vision. 

Yet  there  had  been  only  a  cry  of  delight,  and  a  tearful  face  had 
brightened  at  his  presence,  and  a  divine  figure  had  sprung  forward  to 
greet  him.  For  Lady  Caroline,  too,  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and 
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had  coine  down  to  sit  where  she  might  court  the  cool  Jbreezes  as  she  wept 
and  confided  her  sorrows  to  the  rising  sun.  Her  happy  look  was  soon 
exchanged  for  one  of  concern  as  she  remarked  how  Gordon  was  troubled 
at  her  presence. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  "  she  asked,  anxiously. 

Gordon  shook  his  head,  and  uttered  a  scarcely  audible  "  No," 

"  When  did  you  arrive  ?  " 

"  Late  last  night." 

"  Papa  did  not  say  you  were  coming,"  she  said,  musingly  ;  and  then 
she  added,  in  piteous,  long-drawn  tones,  "  Oh  !  you — are — in — some — 
trouble."  And  she  laid  her  two  hands  on  Gordon's  arm,  and  gazed  plead- 
ingly and  inquiringly  into  his  face. 

Then  Gordon  silently  prayed  for  strength  to  carry  out  his  purpose  ; 
for  surely  the  eyes  which  were  looking  so  steadily  into  his  made  frank  and 
eloquent  confession  of  love. 

"  Would  you  help  me,"  he  asked,  sadly,  "  if  I  were  ?  " 

"  Would  I?  Oh  !  so  gladly,"  she  answered.  "  I  owe  you  my  life, 
you  know  ;  and  you  could  not  well  ask  more." 

"  Then  you  will  not  refuse  what  may  seem  to  you  a  far  more  trivial 
request,"  he  rejoined,  in  low  and  tremulous  tones.  "You  will  not  refuse 
to  bid  me  begone,  and  never  see  you  again." 

She  turned  to  stone  ;  her  hands  dropped  down  from  Gordon's  arm  ; 
her  eyes  looked  rigidly  fixed  ;  all  colour  fled  from  her  cheeks  and  lips. 
A  little  while,  and  she  was  alive  again.  She  once  more  clasped  her  hands 
upon  Gordon's  arm,  and  said,  half  playfully, — 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean.  Have  you  committed  some  fearful 
crime  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Gordon,  gloomily. 

She  did  not  take  her  hands  from  his  arm,  but  simply  whispered, — 

"  Oh,  no — no — no  !     What  is  it  you  call  a  crime  ?  " 

"  I  have  presumed  to  love  beyond  my  sphere.  I  have  dared  to  climb 
without  thinking  of  falling  myself,  or — which  is  worse — of  pulling  down 
some  one  else,"  he  answered,  as  if  he  were  repeating  a  well-conned 
lesson. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  indifference. 

Then  Gordon  summoned  all  powers  that  be  to  aid  him,  as  he  said, 
tremulously, — 

"  Lady  Caroline,  you  remember  the  ballad  of  '  Schon-Rohtraut  ?  ' ' 

"  Particularly  well,"  she  replied,  with  mingled  archness  and  plaintive- 
ness.  "  I  translated  it  for  Miss  Egerton's  benefit." 

"  How  do  you  think  the  romance  ended  ?  "  he  asked,  slowly. 

"  I  cannot  imagine,"  she  answered,  faintly. 

"  I  have  fancied  the  sequel,"  he  said.    "  Will  37ou  hear  my  version  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  in  a  half  whisper. 

"  I  think,"  continued  Gordon,  not  daring  to  look  towards  her,  for" 
fear  his  purpose  should  fail,  "  that  there  must  have  been  in  that  oak- tree1 
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a  little  bird  that  told  the  king  all  that  the  leaves  of  the  forest  knew,  and 
even  more  than  that.  And  the  king  was  very  angry,  and  sent  for  his 
daughter  and  questioned  her.  And  she  of  her  noble  nature  scorned  to 
hide  anything  from  the  king.  And  he  was  then  both  angry  and  grieved, 
and  with  threats  and  tears  commanded  and  besought  her  to  dismiss  that 
impudent  page  from  her  sendee  and  her  thoughts.  And  she — she — I 
know  not  what  she  did." 

"  Would  have  died,  rather,"  interrupted  Lady  Caroline,  under  her 
breath. 

But  Gordon,  as  if  he  heard  not — only  his  broken  voice  bore  witness 
he  had  heard — went  on, — 

"  And  the  page,  though  he  was  not  a  king's  son,  had  no  ignoble  soul ; 
and,  when  it  became  clear  to  his  understanding  that  Schon-Rohtraut  could 
not  give  him  her  hand  but  with  loss  of  rank,  and  wealth,  the  world's 
esteem,  her  father's  love,  her  kinsmen's  regard,  and  at  the  risk  of 
possible  regret  hereafter,  when  she  awoke  some  day  from  her  girl- 
hood's dream,  he  did  not  presume  on  that  one  sweet  kiss  ;  he  sought  not 
even  to  know  whether  Schon-Rohtraut  loved  him  ;  he  preferred  to  die 
rather  than,  ask  Schon-Rohtraut  to  sacrifice  aught  for  him;  and  he 
vanished  into  obscurity  after  his  short  glitter,  like  a  shooting-star  on  a 
November  night.  And  Schon-Rohtraut,  even  if  she  really  loved  him, 
remembered  that  noblesse  oblige,  that  princesses  and  the  like  must  not 
only  enjoy,  but  suffer,  if  need  be,  more  than  others  ;  and " 

"  If  it  broke  her  heart  ?  "  struck  in  the  soft,  sad,  wailing  voice  of  Lady 
Caroline,  who  had  gradually  sunk  down  upon  a  seat,  whilst  Gordon  knelt 
upon  one  knee  beside  her  in  the  earnestness  of  his  speech. 

"Yes,"  answered  Gordon,  firmly  but  hoarsely,  "the  greater  the 
sacrifice  the  greater  the  nobility.  And  he,  according  to  my  version,  if  he 
ever  knew  for  certain  that  he  was  loved,  was  contented  to  die  daily,  solaced 
by  the  remembrance  of  Schon-Rohtraut's  love,  and  by  the  consciousness 
of  being  worthy  to  be  numbered  amongst  those  of  whom  it  might  be  said 
that  '  noblesse  oblige.'  " 

"  And  she  ?  "  asked  Lady  Caroline,  faintly. 

"  She,"  answered  Gordon  sadly,  "  was  the  joy'of  his  life  to  some  noble 
prince  ;  was  the  light  of  his  eyes  to  her  royal  father ;  was  the  tender 
mother  of  princely  children  ;  was  the  pride  and  ornament  of  a  loyal  house- 
hold ;  and  sometimes  when  she  thought  of  the  brief  romance  of  her  early 
days,  gave  to  the  poor  page's  memory  the  tribute  of  a  sigh — all  he  would 
have  desired,  all  he  would  have  deserved." 

Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  said,  hurriedly, — 

"  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  :  good-by,  Lady  Caroline,  g — good-by." 

She  held  out  her  hand  helplessly  :  he  raised  it  respectfully  to  his  lips, 
and  there  broke  from  him  one  great  sob  as  he  turned  away.  A  painful 
moan  smote  on  his  ear,  and  drove  him  like  lightning  to  the  house,  whence 
he  despatched  the  scared  Miss  Egerton,  as  if  at  Lady  Caroline's  request. 
What  breakfast  he  could  swallow,  he  took  with  the  Earl  in  the  study  ;  and, 
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before  leaving,  be  explained  to  tbe  Earl  tbat  tbere  bad  been  an  accidental 
meeting  witb  Lady  Caroline,  and  tbat  what  tbe  Earl  so  mucb  feared  migbt 
be  considered  at  an  end.  Tbe  Earl  was  mucb  affected,  and  as  be  sbook 
Gordon's  not  very  willing  band  at  departure,  said, — "  Depend  upon"  it,  my 
dear  Gordon,  time  will  set  all  tbis  rigbt :  you  bave  bebaved  as  honourably 
and  generously,  as  I  felt  sure  you  would  ;  remember  tbat  I  am  always  your 
friend,  and  tbat  you  may  command  my  services." 

"  And  bave  it  tbougbt,  if  not  said,"  rejoined  Gordon  fiercely,  "  tbat 
I  traded  on  my — my — love ;  tbat  I  bad  more  bead  tban  beart ;  tbat 
I  preferred  my  interests  to  my  affections  ;  that  is  not  very  likely,  my  lord." 

He  walked  bastily  away. 

Tbe  old  Earl  stood  for  a  moment  as  one  thunderstruck ;  tben  he 
returned  to  bis  study  as  be  muttered,  witb  a  sigh,  "  God  bless  me  ! 
That  never  occurred  to  me.  Poor  fellow !  poor  fellow  !  " 

Lady  Caroline  pondered  on  all  tbat  Gordon  had  said,  believed  tbat 
•be  bad  not  spoken  altogether  from  his  heart,  and  drew,  in  her  own  mind, 
of  her  own  intelligence,  a  pretty  accurate  picture  of  all  that  had  occurred. 

Tben  she  fell  grievously  ill ;  and  for  a  long  while,  at  every  visit  the 
Earl  paid  her,  she  vouchsafed  him  no  other  greeting  than,  "  Ob,  cruel  ! 
cruel !  "  and  turned  her  face  away  from  him  ;  so  that  the  Earl  had  his 
own  misery  to  bear. 

But,  by-and-by,  as  she  lay  and  thought  of  Gordon  suffering  and 
bearing  up  as  best  he  might,  and  as  she  reflected  upon  what  he  had  said, 
she  felt  some  comfort  in  tbe  idea  of  a  communion  of  sorrow  ;  she  owned 
that  tbere  was  something,  to  a  certain  extent,  noble  and  sensible  in  tbe 
course  he  had  commended,  and  her  heart  consequently  softened  towards 
her  father,  to  whom  she  said,  as  she  lifted  her  head  from  her  pillow  one 
day,  "  Kiss  me,  dear  papa  ;  I  am  convinced  you  meant  well." 

The  Earl  was  very  glad,  and  his  face  grew  cheerful,  and  his  spirits 
came  back  to  him.  Tbe  household  soon  resumed  its  usual  aspect ; 
Lady  Caroline  moved  like  a  sunbeam  about  tbe  house,  and  she  was  more 
beautiful  tban  day,  but  less  sprightly  tban  before. 

Gordon's  ring  was  returned  to  him ;  he  sent  back  what  presents  he 
had  received  from  Lady  Caroline,  and  amongst  them  a  simple  golden 
heart  wrapped  in  a  paper  on  which  was  written,  "  What  was  stolen  is 
restored ;  tbe  enclosed  was  obtained  under  false  pretences  ;  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  in  Fairidale  park  George  Gordon  has  left  nothing  but  his 
beart  of  hearts."  Howbeit,  he  retained  unintentionally  a  little  prayer- 
book  which  he  had  mislaid  and  forgotten,  and  did  not  light  upon  until 
it  seemed  too  late  to  send  it  back.  It  had  been  lent  to  him  by  Lady 
Caroline  witb  a  playful  injunction  to  keep  it  if  he  had  not  one  of  bis  own ; 
so  he  had  held  it  sacred,  and  bad  begged  Mrs.  Gawton  to  do  with  it 
as  she  bad  done.  When  Mrs.  Gawton  had  mentioned  it,  Lady  Caroline 
had  remembered  it,  and,  hearing  of  its  fate,  had  been  glad  with  a 
melancholy  gladness. 
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Time  passed,  and  Arthur  came  and  went,  and  Lady  Caroline  and  lie 
were  the  best  of  friends.  At  last  Arthur  showed  her  all  his  heart  and 
would  fain  give  it  up  to  her  and  receive  hers  in  exchange,  although  he 
confessed  that  he  would  get  tKaro^oi  iwtafioitav.  But  she,  of  her  sim- 
plicity and  noble  candour,  explained  to  him  that  it  was  she  who  would 
receive  hundredworths  for  nineworths,  for  that  she  had  but  a  fraction 
of  a  heart  to  give  ;  still,  if  that  would  content  him,  she  would  throw 
in  with  it  hand  and  honour  and  sincere  esteem.  Arthur  was  glad  to 
consent ;  for  he  felt  that  he  could  win  back  to  her  her  whole  heaii, 
and  win  it  from  her  to  himself.  Not  to  Lady  Caroline  but  to  the 
Earl,  from  whom  he  had  the  whole  story,  he  even  made  light  of  poor 
Gordon's  romance,  and  held  that  every  vestige  of  it  would  vanish  as  the 
circumstances  of  an  unsubstantial  dream. 

So  Arthur  and  Lady  Caroline  were  married.     The  old  Earl  died. 

And  it  happened  one  day,  as  the  young  Earl  and  Countess  were  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that  the  Countess  suddenly  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  whispered  to  her  husband, — 

"  Oh  !  .  .  .  Arthur  !  there  is  Mr.  Gordon,  and — he  saved  my  life  !  " 

She  looked  pleadingly  and  inquiringly  at  her  husband,  who  quickly 
banished  an  involuntary  frown,  and  said  quietly  and  soothingly : — 

"  Of  course  you  must  speak  to  him  :  introduce  me." 

Gordon  had  seen  her,  and  would  have  moved  away,  but  he  could  not 
stir,  and  stood  gazing  at  a  picture  as  if  he  were  spell-bound  with  admira- 
tion ;  but  his  eyes  saw  nothing  beyond  a  blur  of  colours,  and  in  his  ears 
there  was  a  buzzing  of  strange  noises.  At  a  light  touch  he  turned  round ; 
and  at  the  sound  of  a  voice  which  still  haunted  his  slumbers  he  stood 
bareheaded  and  reverential,  and  mechanically  took  for  a  second  the  prof- 
fered hand,  and  listened  as  one  would  listen  to  a  voice  from  heaven,  as  the 
Countess  murmured  the  simple  words,  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gordon  ? 
We  are  so  glad  to  have  met  you." 

i  Gordon  put  the  usual  counter-question,  and  the  Countess  introduced 
him  to  the  Earl,  adding,  "You  know  how  deeply  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Gordon." 

The  two  men  bowed ;  a  few  commonplaces  were  exchanged ;  the  Earl 
talked  fluently  and  debonairly ;  the  Countess  and  Gordon  spoke  chiefly 
in  monosyllables ;  the  situation  became  trying ;  it  was,  fortunately,  time 
for  the  Earl  and  his  wife  to  take  leave ;  and  Gordon  was  once  more  alone 
— in  a  crowd. 

The  Earl  had  been  friendly,  and  even  cordial,  but  both  he  and  the 
Countess  had  instinctively  felt  that  they  could  not  ask  Gordon  to  call  upon 
them.  And  Gordon  had  felt  that  he  should  not,  and  could  not,  and  would 
not  for  worlds  be  asked  ;  for,  setting  everything  else  aside,  it  was  well 
known  to  both  the  Earl  and  Countess  that  Gordon  sedulously  kept  out  of 
their  way,  and  had  persistently  and  jealously  declined  whatever  advantages 
had  been  put  in  his  way  by  the  old  Earl  or  themselves,  by  his  or  their 
influence.  They  never  met  again. 
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The  more  Gordon  had  seen  of  life,  the  more  he  felt  convinced  that 
he  had  acted  for  the  best,  if  not  for  himself,  for  her  whom  he  prized 
far  beyond  himself.  It  would  have  been  unfair,  he  felt,  to  have  caused 
enmity  between  father  and  daughter,  and  to  have  dragged  her  from  the 
sphere  where  she  shone  as  the  moon  amongst  the  lesser  planets.  She  had 
been  hardly  old  enough  to  know  her  own  mind  ;  and  he  grew  to  almost 
wish  that  she  might  come  to  regard  him  only  as  a  pleasant  memory,  and 
their  dalliance  only  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  It  was  different  with  him  ;  he 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  paradise,  and  could  no  longer  find  comfort  on 
earth  :  he  had  dared  to  kiss  the- lips  of  a  goddess,  and  must  be  content  to 
die.  He  knew  that  she  had  suffered,  and  that  was  triumph  enough  for 
him :  he  would  have  been  almost  glad  to  know  that  her  suffering  had  left 
no  trace,  that  her  wound  had  left  no  scar.  He  felt  a  sense  of  relief  when 
he  read  of  her  marriage  with  Arthur ;  and  he  would  have  felt  he  had  gained 
his  reward  had  he  read  that  she  was  a  mother. 
But  that  was  not  to  be. 

He  had  lain  some  weeks  in  his  grave,  when  the  Countess  had  sighed, 
as  she  rang  for  her  maid,  "  And  then  shall  I  love  him  more  ?" 

Several  weeks  were  still  to  elapse  before  an  answer  came  to  the 
"  when  ?"  and  the  "  whom  ?"  But  the  answer  did  come  in  due  time, 
when  the  Countess  lay  smiling  with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  and  gazing  up  at 
her  husband  with  glistening  eyes. 

"  What  name  shall  we  give  him  ?  "  the  Earl  had  said. 
"  Arthur,  of  course,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"  And  a  few  more,"  said  the  Earl,  smiling.  "Arthur  Gordon  would 
do  for  two." 

There  was  a  significance  which  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  Earl's 
tone,  and  his  wife's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  said, — "  Arthur,  you  are 
the  noblest  creature  in  the  world ;  and  I  love  you  more  than  tongue  can 
tell.  Let  him  be  Arthur  Gordon,  and  nothing  else." 

So  the  son  and  heir  was  named  Arthur  Gordon ;  and  the  Gordons  of 

I thought  how  kind  it  was  of  "  the  dear  Countess  "  to  pay  them  this 

little  attention,  seeing  that  they  were  but  second- cousins  ! 
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AGAIN  the  summer  comes,  and  all  is  fair; 
A  sea  of  tender  blue,  the  sky  o'erhead 
Stretches  its  peace  ;   the  roses,  white  and  red, 

Through  the  deep  silence  of  the  tranced  air, 

In  a  mute  ecstasy  of  love  declare 
Their  souls  in  perfume,  while  their  leaves  are  fed 
With  dew  and  moonlight  that  fall  softly  shed 

Like  slumber  on  pure  eyelids  unaware. 

0  wasted  affluence  of  scent  and  light  ! 
Each  gust  of  fragrance  smites  me  tauntingly; 
Yon  placid  stars  have  rankling  shafts  for  me  ; 

My  great  despair,  by  its  own  fatal  might, 

Converts  to  pain  the  loveliness  of  night. 
Ah,  would  I  could  from  all  this  beauty  flee, 
And,  'neath  some  gray  sky  on  a  cheerless  sea, 

Let  drift  a  life  that  cannot  end  aright. 

Vain  flower  of  fame  from  which  is  gone  the  scent, 
Vain  crown  no  longer  glorious  in  mine  eyes, 
Vain  hopes  at  which,  years  back,  my  joy  would  rise 

Like  melody  within  an  instrument 

When  skilled  hands  touch  the  strings.     All  now  is  spent, 
And  what  is  gained  ?     Lo,  I  have  gained  my  prize, 
And  here  neglected  at  my  feet  it  lies  ; 

It  meant  so  much  :   I  now  ask  what  it  meant. 

For  thee,  lost  love,  I  shall  not  see  again  ; 
The  pale  sad  beauty  of  thy  tender  face, 
Once  lamp  and  light  of  this  now  starless  place, 

Comes  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  I  am  fain 

To  hold  thee  in  my  arms,  and  so  retain 
Thy  phantom  form  in  one  long  wild  embrace ; 
A  flush  illumes  the  features  of  dead  days, 

But  fades  before  the  lights  in  heaven  wane. 
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I  am  as  one  who,  in  a  festive  liall 
Ablaze  with  glow  of  flowers  and  cresset  fires, 
Hears  from  a  hundred  joy-begetting  lyres 

A  storm  of  music  roll  from  wall  to  wall, 

Yet  feels  no  joy  upon  his  spirit  fall, 
For  all  the  while  his  wandering  heart  desires 
One  small  sweet  waif  of  sound  those  pealing  quires 

May  scorn — may  drown,  but  never  can  recall. 

Yea,  seem  I  like  that  fabled  king  of  old 
Who  gained  his  wish,  and  woke  one  morn — and,  lo  ! 
With  gold  his  bed  and  chamber  were  aglow, 

And  when  his  glad  arms  did  his  child  enfold, 

He  clasped  but  to  his  heart  a  form  of  gold — 
Gold  roses  in  her  breast,  no  more  of  snow, 
Gold  hair  upon  her  gold  and  polished  brow, 

Hard,  bright  the  hands  of  which  his  hands  took  hold. 

t 

But  from  her  golden  trance  he  saw  her  wake, 
Saw  life  and  bloom  return  to  all  the  flowers  ; 
Green  grew  again  and  fresh  the  wind-stirred  bowers, 

And  from  its  golden  frost  was  freed  the  lake ; 

But,  though  I  drain  my  heart  for  my  love's  sake, 
She  will  not  come  to  make  my  waste  of  hours 
Fruitful  as  earth  beneath  warm  sun  and  showers, 

Nor  quick  with  scent  my  scentless  roses  make. 

Dear  soul,  to-night  our  wedding-night  had  been, 
And  death  has  come  to  you  and  fame  to  me  ; 
The  summer's  breath  makes  music  in  the  tree, 

Its  kiss  with  over-love  has  charred  the  green, 

Through  quivering  boughs  I  catch  night's  starry  sheen, 
A  sense  of  unborn  music  seems  to  be 
In  air  and  moonlight  falling  tenderly, 

And  yet  I  draw  no  sweetness  from  the  scene. 

0  love,  sweet  love,  my  first,  my  only  love, 
How  can  I  find  the  flowering  meadows  sweet 
That  no  more  feel  the  kisses  of  your  feet  ! 

0  silent  heart  that  grief  no  more  can  move, 

0  loved  and  loving  lips,  whereto  mine  clove 
Till  hope,  long  stanch,  with  thy  heart's  muffled  beat 
Furled  his  lorn  flag  and  made  his  last  retreat, 

And  all  was  void  below,  and  dark  above. 
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Pale  form,  they  should  have  clothed  thee  like  a  bride, 
Have  twined  a  bridal  chaplet  round  thy  head, 
And  decked  thy  cold  grave  as  a  marriage-bed  ; 

For,  though  the  envious  darkness  do  thee  hide, 

I  still  shall  find  thee,  sweet,  and  by  thy  side 
Lie  peaceful  down  while  hands  and  lips  shall  wed, 
And  winds,  attuned  to  lays  of  love  we  said, 

Float  o'er  the  stillness  where  we  twain  abide. 


But  now  the  gulf  between  us,  love,  is  deep  ; 
I  labour  yet  a  little  in  the  fight, 
And  bear  the  outrage  of  the  joyous  light, 

I  toil  by  day  and  in  the  night  I  sleep, 

And  then  my  heart  gets  ease,  for  I  can  weep  ; 
But  you  in  starless,  songless  depths  of  night, 
With  dreamless  slumber  shed  upon  your  sight, 

Best  where  none  need  to  sow,  or  care  to  reap. 

PHILIP    BOURKE    MARSTON. 
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ONE  day,  some  months  ago,  I  was  walking  along  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
lanes  that  still  run  a  little  way  out  of  the  Kensington  thoroughfare, — dear  old 
zigzag  lanes  and  winding  passages,  that  are  fast  falling  before  the  inspira- 
tions of  Improvement  with  her  parallel  lines.  There  is  one  corner  still 
left  undisturbed,  with  some  trees  casting  their  shade  over  a  few  old 
rambling  houses  and  garden  walls,  where  you  may  hear  a  crowing  and 
clucking  of  poultry,  a  chirruping  of  birds  in  the  branches,  and  where 
you  may  still  recall,  if  you  will,  a  bygone  country  tradition.  It  was  here 
I  met  a  procession  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  Wearily  it  toiled  along, 
dragging  and  lagging  and  slowly  advancing  up  the  lane,  a  stricken 
little  company  of  "  workhouse  children  out  for  a  half-holiday,"  so  I  was 
told,  and  returning  to  the  workhouse  from  whence  it  had  come.  They 
were  not  Kensington  children,  but  orphans  from  another  parish,  of  which 
the  Union  stands  in  Kensington.  Poor  little  wretches  in  pinafores  and 
poke-bonnets  and  fustian,  with  heavy  yellow  faces  and  lagging  steps.  One 
or  two  of  the  passers-by  stopped  to  look  after  them.  A  maid-servant  came 
to  a  garden-gate.  "  They  Jo  look  bad,"  she  said.  As  they  went  by  I  saw 
heavy  heads  tied  up  ;  a  sling  or  two  ;  dull,  indifferent  faces  ;  lame  and 
shuffling  feet.  There  was  a  taint  in  the  air.  Some  of  the  smaller 
children  were  draggling  at  the  arms  of  the  elder  girls.  I  do  not  remember 
any  one  of  them  looking  up  as  they  passed.  The  very  youngest  of  all  was 
in  a  perambulator,  slowly  pushed  along  at  the  head  of  this  doomed  and 
battered  little  column. 

I  was  told  afterwards  that  these  particular  children  were  soon  to  be 
sent  to  a  country  school,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  bandages  may  be 
loosened,  and  the  weary  burden  of  life  lightened  from  their  poor  little 
backs.  Perhaps  it  may  be  removed  altogether :  for  when  I  remember 
how  crushed  and  how  hopeless  they  looked,  it  seems  difficult  to  think 
that  for  these  little  creatures  much  youth  or  strength  or  life  can  be  in 
store  in  any  country  place,  no  matter  how  pleasant. 

Since  seeing  these  children  go  by,  and  exchanging  looks  of  sympathy 
with  the  maid- servant,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  fallen  in  with  one  or 
two  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  these  poor  little  prisoners  of  fate. 

As  for  their  previous  history  there  is  little  variety  in  it.  Some  of  them 
have  come  from  outside,  from  some  dismal  slum ;  others  are  the  baby- 
paupers  of  paupers'  children — Vonde  sous  Vonde  dans  une  mer  sans  fond. 

*  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Boarding-out  System.  By  Col.  E.  W.  GRANT,  C.E. 
Knight  and  Co.,  Fleet  Street.  Children  of  the  State  :  The  Training  of  Juvenile 
Paupers.  By  FLORENCE  HILL.  Macmillan  and  Co, 
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We  all  of  us  know  the  look  of  the  slip-shoclden  squaws  and  gins  whose 
gaunt  faces  line  our  London  bricks.  Who  has  not  watched  them  now  and 
again  as  they  come  shuffling  up  some  narrow  passage,  out  of  a  mystery  of 
rags  and  darkness  into  the  bustling  thoroughfare  ?  They  hobble  a  few 
paces  ;  they  look  round  a  little  bewildered;  and  presently  they  stop,  for  they 
have  come  to  a  swing-door,  by  which,  alas,  no  angels  with  flaming  swords 
stand  ready  to  thrust  them  out.  It  is  only  at  the  doors  of  paradise  that 
the  repelling  angels  wait ;  these  swing-doors  open  wide  at  a  touch,  and 
within  them  are  warmth  and  life  and  strength — three  pennyworth  at  a 
time.  What  does  it  matter  "  that  the  children  are  cowering  in  the  ashes 
at  home,  the  boy  lying  naked  on  the  vermin-bed  ?  " — the  swing-doors  open 
wide,  and  the  wretched  creatures  shuffle  in  and  pay  away  their  pence, 
their  mothers'  love,  their  self-respect,  for  the  fatal  little  glassfuls  of 
comfort  in  their  life-trouble.  One  day  it  is  their  life  they  give,  and  then 
their  trouble  is  over ;  for  the  parish  will  bury  them,  and  the  relieving- 
officer  comes,  and  the  neighbours  stand  round  the  door  of  the  empty 
cellar  from  whence  the  children  are  carried  off  to  the  workhouse.  . 

Henceforth  the  State — a  sort  of  Jupiter-like  parent — is  the  only  one 
they  have  to  look  to  for  love,  or  sympathy,  or  care.  It  is  not  unkind, 
perhaps  kinder  than  the  real  one,  but  then  it  has  no  eyes  or  voice,  and 
knows  not  its  children  apart.  It  does  not  refuse  them  the  cup  of  cold 
water — a  tin  cup,  so  that  they  shall  not  break  it.  It  clothes  them,  all 
alike,  in  blue  stripe  and  poke-bonnets,  and  fustian  caps  and  coats.  It  feeds 
them — on  gruel  and  suet-pudding.  It  takes  them  in — by  hundreds  in  a 
dormitory.  The  children  grow  up  in  a  place  where  one  day  is  like  another, 
where  dull  hour  follows  hour,  where  they  watch  yards  upon  yards  of  blue 
stripe,  basons  after  basons  of  water-gruel  passing  through  the  wards  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  It  cannot  be  helped ;  these  are  not  individuals, 
but  children  of  the  State,  machine-made  paupers  growing  up  for  the 
market.  They  can  only  be  marshalled  by  rule.  They  have  book-learning, 
but  life-learning  is  unknown  to  them ;  and  the  best  learning  of  all, 
love  and  usefulness,  and  the  kindly  play  of  interest,  and  the  faith  of 
home,  its  peaceful  rest  and  helpful  strength,  is  a  mystery  as  little  dreamt 
of  by  them  as  the  secret  of  heaven  itself  is  by  us.  How  can  they  love 
this  abstract  parent  of  theirs  ?  can  they  honour  and  succour  it  ?  That  is 
for  the  nobility  and  ratepayers  perhaps,  but  not  for  them.  If  they  have 
one  dream,  it  is  a  dream  of  liberty  and  escape  from  the  rigid  rule  that 
confines  them ;  of  going  out  into  the  world  and  seeing  for  themselves. 

The  day  comes  at  last  that  they  have  looked  for,  and  they  are  set  free  ; 
happy  if  they  have  escaped  the  contagion  of  evil  talk  and  ways  that  spreads 
like  a  curse  in  the  workhouse.  They  are  handed  over  to  some  mistress 
who  has  come  to  ask  for  a  drudge,  and  then  they  discover  that  liberty 
means  the  run  of  some  wretched  lodging-house,  a  struggle,  late  at  night 
and  early  in  the  morning,  over  the  commonest  things  of  life.  They 
break  the  crockery ;  they  have  been  used  to  tin  cups  and  wooden 
bowls,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  handle  brittle  things.  They 
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lose  themselves  if  they  are  sent  on  a  message,  and  come  home  wild 
and  frightened.  They  scarcely  understand  what  is  said  to  them  ;  they 
scarcely  try  to  listen.  Everything  is  new,  everything  is  terrible  and 
difficult,  and  the  harried  mistress  of  three  flights  of  discomfort  and 
struggle  bears  with  them  for  a  time  perhaps,  and  one  day  in  despair 
gives  them  warning  and  turns  them  away.  Warning !  who  is  there  to 
give  them  a  warning  and  a  helping  hand  ?  Do  the  good  Lion  and 
Unicorn  come  to  protect  these  poor  little  Unas  on  their  way  through  the 
sorrowful  forest  where  wild  beasts  are  prowling — hyaenas,  wild  cats, 
serpents,  and  poisoned  reptiles.  Alas  and  alas !  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn 
are  up  in  their  places  on  the  organ-lofts  and  the  shop-fronts  and  public 
offices  ;  and  the  fate  of  these  poor  children  is  almost  too  sad  to  speak  of. 

When  you  meet  the  little  maid-of-all-work  again,  it  is  a  hardened  and 
callous  creature,  whom  you  may  vainly  try  to  interest  or  touch.  She  has 
no  ears  to  hear,  no  eyes  to  see.  What  is  there  to  touch  ?  Who  has  ever 
loved  her  ?  Who  is  the  worse  for  her  offending  ?  What  has  she  got  to 
lose  or  to  hold  by  ?  It  is  too  late  now  to  hope  that  she  can  be  a  child 
again. 

Miss  Hill,  in  her  admirable  little  book,  quotes  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Eescue  Society,  accounting  for  the  small  proportion  of 
workhouse  girls  admitted  into  the  Society's  homes.  "  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,"  she  says,  "  that  our  judgment  is  always  opposed  to  the  recep- 
tion of  workhouse  cases,  from  their  comparative  hopelessness."  Work- 
house they  are — to  workhouse  they  return.  "  The  young  women  who 
have  grown  up  in  a  workhouse  "  (I  am  again  quoting  from  Children  of  the 
State)  "  form  a  class  proverbial  for  audacity  and  shamelessness.  The 
chaplain  rarely  visits  them,  conscious  that  they  are  beyond  his  influence  ; 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  instances  in  which  the  most 
obdurate  have  yielded  to  the  appeals  and  judicious  sympathy  of  benevolent 
women.  Punishment  only  renders  them  more  defiant.  A  year  or  two  ago 
an  outburst  of  the  noisiest  insubordination  (and  those  only  who  have  heard 
can  realize  its  horror)  was  apologetically  accounted  for  by  the  master,  who 
said,  '  You  see,  sir,  they  are  the  girls  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
house.'  " 

Miss  Twining's  words,  quoted  by  Miss  Hill,  are  very  earnest  and 
melancholy  to  read.  She  speaks,  as  the  characteristics  of  paupers,  of 
a  total  want  of  gratitude  and  affection  towards  individuals.  "  They  are 
perfectly  well  acquainted,"  she  says,  "  with  their  'rights  '  as  to  mainten- 
ance by  their  parishes  and  reception  into  the  workhouses.  Above  the  age 
of  sixteen  they  are  completely  their  own  mistresses,  and  can  go  in  or  take 

their  discharge  whenever  and  for  whatever  cause  they  choose An 

officer  connected  with  the  large  pauper-school  at  Swinton  in  Lancashire, 
being  asked  what  proportion  of  the  girls  sent  forth  from  that  establishment, 
as  compared  with  the  daughters  of  artisans,  had  taken  to  bad  courses, 
answered,  'Do  not  ask  me.  It  is  so  painful  that  I  can  hardly  tell  you 
the  extent  to  which  evil  will  predominate  in  those  proceeding  from  our 
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institution.''     And  a  similar  statement  was  made  by  the  officer  of  Kirkdale 
separate  school."* 

The  best  solutions  to  the  most  complicated  problems  are  always  the 
most  simple  ones.  The  system  which  Miss  Hill  and  her  friends  are  advo- 
cating is  merely  a  return  to  the  first  rudiments  of  Divine  political  economy. 
Instead  of  massing  children  together  and  allowing  them  to  grow  up  in 
communities,  the  advocates  of  the  boarding-out  system  urge  the  great 
advantages  of  individual  care  and  interest.  A  small  local  committee  is 
formed,  the  guardians  are  applied  to  for  permission  to  put  the  children 
out  to  homes  approved  of  by  them  as  well  as  by  the  association.  Each 
member  of  the  committee  undertakes  to  befriend  one  or  more  of  the  little 
boarders,  and  to  send  in  a  regular  report ;  a  list  is  kept,  a  small  subscrip- 
tion paid.  This  is  all  the  machinery  that  is  required.  The  money  which 
the  children  would  cost  the  State  in  the  Union  is  given  to  some  respectable 
person,  who  undertakes  to  be  foster-parent  to  the  orphan.  From  all  expe- 
rience, the  plan  seems  to  answer  admirably,  and  the  child  appears  to  be 
usually  treated  as  a  member  of  the  family,  to  cast  its  lot  with  the  protectors 
who  have  been  found  for  it.  I  was  speaking,  the  other  day,  to  a  relieving- 
officer  at  Eton,  who  evidently  had  the  scheme  at  heart.  He  told  me  that 
the  plan  was  first  tried  at  Slough,  some  years  ago  (it  seems  to  have  sprung 
up  almost  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  country).  He  said  that 
the  guardians  had  found  that  the  boys  and  girls  they  sent  out  from  their 
schools  invariably  returned  to  them  again :  that  they  were  totally  unfitted 
for  earning  a  respectable  livelihood ;  it  was  in  vain  that  outfits  were  given, 
situations  found — the  children  were  too  ignorant  and  scared  to  retain  them  ; 
and,  after  trying  the  experiment  of  sending  them  to  some  distant  district 
school,  from  whence  they  were  withdrawn  after  a  time,  having  all  been 
attacked  with  a  contagious  disease  of  the  eyes,  it  was  determined  by  the 
guardians  to  board  them  out  with  any  respectable  persons  who  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  them. 

*  Not  long  ago  an  appeal  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Quick  was  published  in  the  Tablet. 
He  had  put  out  about  fifty  orphans,  who  were  going  on  well  and  satisfactorily  ;  when 
the  Manchester  guardians,  by  refusing  to  extend  further  relief  to  orphan  children, 
compelled  half  of  them  to  be  sent  to  Swinton  workhouse.  "  Out  of  these  50  orphans, 
about  one-half  belong  to  the  Chorlton  Union.  With  these  I  have  little  difficulty,  as 
the  board  of  guardians,  in  their  desire  to  advance  and  improve  the  condition  of  these 
poor  orphans — and  to  lessen  the  rates — allow  me  a  reasonable  support.  Would  that 
the  Manchester  guardians  would  act  in  like  manner.  It  seems  strange  that  they 
prefer  sending  an  orphan  to  Swinton,  where  it  will  cost  them  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  week, 
rather  than  give  me  3s.,  or  a  relative  2s.  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages,  nay,  the 
natural  obligation  of  giving  a  child,  if  possible,  a  home  or  domestic  training  and 
education,  where  its  affections  will  be  developed,  its  self-reliance  strengthened,  and 
feelings  of  independence  implanted  in  its  mind.  Of  these  50  orphans  20  are  at  work, 
but  not  earning  as  yet  their  entire  support ;  30  are  attending  our  day-school.  Morn- 
ing and  evening  they  are  taught  domestic  duties  in  the  homes  in  which  they  reside, 
thus  the  sooner  to  qualify  them  for  work  or  service."  "  It  would  seem  such  an  easy 
solution,"  says  the  lady  who  sends  me  the  extract,  "  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up 
Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  faith  of  their  parents." 
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"  The  cost  of  the  children  in  the  house  (including  the  salaries  of  the 

officials,  etc.),  can  scarcely  be  less  then  6s.  or  Is.  a  week,"  said  Mr. . 

' '  We  allow  3*'.  6</.  a  week  to  the  foster-parents,  and  also  6s.  6d.  a  quarter 
for  clothes,  etc." 

This  is  a  higher  rate  of  payment  than  that  which  I  believe  is  made  at 
Bath  and  Bristol,  where  three  shillings  a  week  only  is  allowed.  But 
people  are  willing  to  take  the  children  without  pecuniary  profit,  and  come 
forward — childless  couples,  old  maids,  widows.  One  can  imagine  a  hundred 
silent  homes  that  the  presence  of  a  child  would  brighten,  and  where  the 
helplessness  of  the  poor  little  pauper,  and  the  lonely  regrets  of  the  foster- 
parent  together,  might  make  a  happiness  for  both.  Nature  certainly 
intended  children  to  be  the  vent  for  many  and  many  a  sorrow  and  remorse. 
Among  them  lies  most  especially  the  dominion  of  women.  Are  we  dull, 
ugly,  shabby,  neglected — what  does  it  matter  to  them  ?  No  queen  is 
more  paramount  than  a  mother  in  her  nursery.  Even  foster  arms  may 
close  with  a  tender  all-satisfied  clasp.  It  seems  as  if  children  were  made 
naturally  and  unconsciously  selfish  and  trustful  to  complete  the  parent's  gift 
of  tender  devotion.  Miss  Hill,  and  Mr.  Archer,  and  Colonel  Grant,  who  have 
all  written  on  the  subject,  unite  in  saying  that  the  very  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  these  homes  and  foster-parents.  But  when 
these  are  carefully  chosen,  and  when,  in  addition  to  official  machinery, 
there  are  superintending  ladies,  one  to  each  child,  it  must  be  almost 
impossible  for  anything  to  go  very  seriously  wrong.  "You  can  almost 
tell  by  the  children's  faces  if  anything  is  amiss,"  the  relieving-officer 
said,  to  whom  I  applied.  In  Colonel  Grant's  Practical  Guide,  there  are 
some  excellent  rules  for  the  guidance  of  lady  visitors  :  among  other 
things  he  warns  them  against  very  frequent  visits.  Miss  Hill  gives 
several  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  foster-parents  attach  them- 
selves to  the  orphans  under  their  care.  In  Glasgow,  a  child  who  had 
been  put  to  board  with  a  woman  in  that  district  was  found  to  have 
its  settlement  in  Edinburgh,  whither  the  parochial  board  directed  that 
it  should  be  removed.  "  The  foster-mother,  hearing  that  the  child 
was  to  be  taken  from  her,  repaired  in  the  greatest  distress  to  Mr.  Beattie, 
and  besought  him  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  order.  He  explained  to  her 
that  this  was  impossible  :  when,  with  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  she 
implored  him  to  let  her  keep  the  child  as  her  own,  without  payment,  for 
part  from  it  she  could  not ;  and  it  was  accordingly  adopted  by  her." 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  give  a  clear  and  carefully  elaborated 
history  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  relieve  these  children  of  the 
State.  Her  story  is  told  forcibly  and  simply.  It  comes  home  with  all 
the  eloquence  of  a  true  woman's  sympathy  for  the  weak  and  the  ill-used, 
and  her  little  book  almost  seems  like  a  window  thrown  open  in  a  dark 
and  bewildering  and  over-crowded  place,  where  everybody  is  talking  at 
once,  and  running  about  and  tumbling  over  everybody  else.  There  is  a 
pure  breath  of  the  fresh  air,  of  common  sense  and  rational  charity. 

One  of  Miss  Hill's  readers,  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  her  at 
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the  time,  wrote  to  her,  and  some  weeks  after  went,  at  her  suggestion,  to 
see  two  friends,  who  promised  to  show  her  the  working  of  the  system  as  it 
has  been  started  at  Bristol.  The  person  in  question  is  accustomed  to  see 
facts  and  theories  turning  into  print,  but  it  was  a  newer  experience  to  find 
print  and  theories  starting  back  again  into  life ;  theories  working  in  flesh  and 
blood,  sentiments  changing  into  kind  words  and  doings — vague  "  foster- 
parents  "  with  eyes  and  noses,  and  "  pauper  children  "  becoming  Lizzies 
and  Katies,  running  across  the  garden.  Parochial  supervision  is, — 
"  Mr.  Woods  looked  in — last  Monday  were  it,  Lizzie  ?  He  said  he 
should  be  round  again  in  a  week ;  but  he  didn't  say  nothing  about  schooling 
money."  6s.  Qd.  a  quarter  for  repair  of  clothes  becomes  in  reality, — "  It's 
the  boots,  Miss.  Why,  Lizzie,  she  du  wear  them  out  in  no  time  ;  this  is  her 
Sunday  pinbefore.  She  sowed  at  it  herself,  but  gels,  why,  they  would 
like  to  be  runnin'  in  and  out  all  day  long."  This  was  from  a  funny, 
clever,  goggle-eyed  old  lady  called  Mrs.  Wallis,  whom  we  drove  to  see, 
over  a  green  round  hill,  beyond  the  Bristol  streets. 

Some  streets  in  Bristol  are  not  unlike  the  old  Hogarth  etching  of  out- 
door life.  They  are  wide,  stone-paved,  be-gabled,  alive  with  busy  people. 
The  women  wear  flapping  bonnets,  drive  their  donkeys  to  market,  carry 
their  fish-baskets,  and  stride  out  freely  as  the  figures  do  in  the  old-fashioned 
pictures. 

We  had  left  Bristol  behind  us  and  climbed  another  hill  and  turned 
into  some  by-lane  again.  The  carriage  rolled  along  between  two  rows  of 
small  tenements  with  front  gardens,  in  which  dogs  and  cats  and  children 
seemed  growing  and  climbing  everywhere.  These  latter  were  hanging  to 
the  rails,  peeping  over  walls,  straggling  across  the  street.  A  carriage,  a 
little  baby  in  a  blue  hat,  three  ladies  inside  : — all  this,  no  doubt,  was  a 
sight  worth  running  for.  I  remember  one  little  creature  starting  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  road  to  look  after  us  with  two  dark  e}res.  She  had  a  little 
dark  curly  head,  and  a  black  frock,  and  one  small  black  leg  :  the  other  foot 
was  bare,  and  came  patting  fat  and  pink  over  the  stones.  As  we  drove 
away,  she  held  up  one  little  black  stocking  to  us.  There  was  also  a  pale 
curl-paper  child,  with  horns  sticking  out  all  over  its  head,  who  came 
running  to  a  garden  gate  at  the  end  of  the  street.  But  curl-papers  are  not 
to  be  despised  if  my  theory  of  life  is  a  true  one ;  and  if  facts  gain  in 
significance  as  they  are  the  types  and  images  of  higher  things,  even 
curl-papers  may  be  a  distorted  development  of  maternal  affection. 

Mrs.  Wallis  did  not  live  in  a  street,  but  in  a  cottage,  with  a  garden  full 
of  snapdragons.  She  was  like  an  old  woman  in  a  fairy  tale,  living  on  the 
edge  of  a  common,  with  her  one  little  orphan-girl  for  her  maid.  She  was 
sitting  working  at  her  door  as  we  drove  up,  with  aureoles  of  nice  bright 
saucepans  hanging  up  all  round  her  head.  The  usual  old  man  in  the 
smock  was  sitting  silent  in  a  corner  of  the  chimney  ;  the  little  girl  came  and 
peeped  at  us  and  ran  away  tossing  her  hair.  The  old  woman  looked  hard 
at  my  companion,  suddenly  brightened  up  and  came  out  to  meet  us, 
with  knobbly  hand-shakes,  and  led  the  way  out  of  the  kitchen  into  the 
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state  parlour.  It  was  a  homely,  sunny  little  place  ;  the  Dutch  clock  with 
the  bunch  of  flowers  painted  on  its  nose  was  ticking  in  the  corner ;  an 
embroidered  cat  was  hanging  up,  framed  and  glazed  against  the  wall, 
faded,  but  grinning  still  at  the  opposite  sampler,  like  the  celebrated 
Cheshire  cat  in  Alice.  There  was  a  lattice  window  with  geraniums, 
an  old  oak  chest  of  drawers,  a  round  oil-cloth  table  with  work  and  work- 
boxes  piled  upon  it.  The  old  lady  smoothed  her  apron  and  made  us  sit 
down  on  her  broad  mahogany  chairs.  She  was  a  clever-looking  old 
woman,  as  I  have  said,  with  a  frill  cap  and  grey  hair,  and  a  hook  nose  and 
bright-blue  goggle  eyes.  My  friend  went  to  the  point  at  once. 

"  Here  is  a  lady,  Mrs.  Wallis,  who  is  interested  in  this  plan  of  ours 
for  boarding  out  the  children,  so  I  brought  her  to  talk  to  you.  How  is 
Elizabeth,  and  how  is  she  going  on  ?  " 

"  You  shall  see  her,  Miss,"  the  old  lady  said  mysteriously;  "that  was 
herr  you  see  along  o'  uncle.  She  is  getting  on,  thank  you ;  but  dear 
me  !  she  is  a  deal  of  trouble  at  times  "  (confidentially). 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  this,  Mrs.  Wallis,"  said  her  visitor. 

"  Thank  ye,  mum,"  said  Mrs.  Wallis,  instantly  mollified.  "  Gels  they 
all  du  answer  sarce  at  times.  Uncle,  that  were  uncle  in  the  kitchen,  he 
can  speak  sharp  too ;  but  I  ses  to  'Lizabeth  (one  finger  up),  '  When  he 
speaks  to  you,  don't  you  say  nothin'  at  all.'  Why,  she  oughter  be  a  good 
gel  when  she  is  took  and  cared  for  "  (many  expressive  nods  and  shakes). 
"  I  says  to  her,  '  'Lizabeth,  who  do  you  suppose  would  ha'  took  and  cared 
for  me  if  I  hadna'  had  a  good  father  and  mother  when  I  was  a  little 
lass  ?  '  She  should  remember  such." 

This  impressive  bit  of  morality  being  delivered,  Mrs.  Wallis  calls 
Elizabeth,  and  the  little  girl  instantly  pops  her  head  in  at  the  door. 

"Come  in,  Lizzie,"  says  her  protectress;  "the  ladies  would  like  to 
see  you.  You  can  show  them  your  copy  and  your  brother's  letter. 
They  teaches  her  at  school,"  says  Mrs.  Harris,  while  Elizabeth  is 
getting  her  copy-book  out  of  a  clean  apron  in  the  drawer;  "but,  bless 
you,  I  have  had  to  learn  her  everything  about  the  house.  My  word, 
Miss,  they  teach  them  nothin'  at  that  there  Union.  When  she  come  to 
me  "  (impressively),  "  they  had  not  so  much  as  learnt  her  to  peel  a  potato. 
If  I  sent  her  out  when  first  she  come,  she  wer'  like  a  wild  child. 
Now,  'Lizabeth,  fetch  your  slate  and  your  new  pinbefore,  and  don't 
forget  the  letter." 

Mrs.  Harris  nodded  and  winked  delightedly  as  soon  as  ever  the  little 
girl's  back  was  turned,  and  made  many  approving  signs.  She  was 
evidently  as  proud  as  possible  of  her  attainments,  but  anxious  that 
Elizabeth  herself  should  not  suspect  them. 

Poor  little  pauper  !  She  was  a  dark-faced,  half-wistful,  half-tamed 
little  creature,  with  a  sullen  look  and  then  a  bright  one.  The  story  of 
many  a  bygone  trouble  and  dreary  tramp  was  written  in  her  face — the 
hardships  and  troubles  of  other  lives  than  her  own.  She  had  thick  black 
hair  and  stunted  broad  shoulders. 
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"  Do  you  see  any  change  in  her  since  she  came  to  you  ?  "  I  asked 
once,  when  she  was  out  of  the  room. 

"  Why,  she  have  all  wakened  up  like,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  she  du 
sing  now  o'  mornings,  and  she  begins  to  curl  her  hair.  She's  terrible  fond 

o'  children,  too."  Then  turning  to  Miss ,  "  She  took  to  Mrs.  Parks' 

little  gel  from  the  first,  Miss ;  that  were  a  dear  child,  and  I  do  feel  amiss 
without  her,  that  I  do — on'y  three  year  old,  but  such  a  good  child  :  she 
were  a  darling  little  one.  And  Lizzie  she  du  love  children.  I  took  her 
to  a  prayer-meeting  out  a-field  the  other  day,  and  there  she  gits  a  baby  in 
her  lap,  and  nurses  it  a'  the  time.  The  people  they  laffed  to  see  her  "  (some 
more  expressive  nods  and  winks  at  us.  We  are  to  show  no  admiration). 

Mrs.  Wallis  was  also  evidently  very  much  pleased  with  the  brother's 
letter,  which  she  read,  holding  it  out  at  arms'  length. 

"  It  come  last  April,"  said  she,  "  and  we  never  thought  as  how  he 
wanted  us  to  write.  Bristol — it  be  written  from  Bristol. "- 

"  MY  DEAR  SISTER — I  hope  you  are  well "  (said  the  brother),  "  and  obedient 
to  your  mistress — for  you  should  be  always  obedient  "  (says  Mrs.  Wallis  at 
a  venture) — "  and  you  must  remember  that  your  mistress  knows  what  you 
should  do.  You  must  be  obedient  and  try  to  please  your  mistress.  And 
I  hope  to  hear  you  are  a  good  and  obedient  child.  So  no  more. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  WM.  PHIPPS." 

"So  we  understands  her  name  is  Phipps,  not  Fits,"  Mrs.  Wallis 
prattled  on.  "  They  told  us  Fits  at  th'  Union.  Her  brother  he  signs 
Phipps,  Miss,  as  you  see.  Elizabeth,  your  name  must  be  the  same 
o'  his." 

"Can  you  write  your  name  down  on  the  elate,  Elizabeth?"  said 
Miss . 

Elizabeth  set  to  work  at  railway  pace,  while  Mrs.  Wallis  finished  her 
little  story. 

How  was  it  Elizabeth  came  to  her  ?  She  felt  lonesome,  she  said,  after 
her  first  girl  married,  and  she  heard  of  this  new  plan,  and  thought  as  how 
she  should  like  to  take  a  little  gel.  "  'Tis  a  kindness,"  she  said,  "to  take 
the  children  and  larn  them.  Elizabeth  she  don't  talk  much  about  the 
Union ;  if  she  speaks  sarce,  I  say  "  (shakes  of  head  and  other  reassuring 
signals  to  us),  "  '  Elizabeth,  I  shall  take  you  back.'  " 

Elizabeth  grinned,  not  looking  much  alarmed,  and  showed  all  her  white 
teeth  :  she  had  covered  the  slate  with  "  Elizabeth  Hipses  "  meanwhile. 

Our  visit  was  nearly  at  an  end.  Miss  's  little  nephew  was 

brought  in  from  the  carriage,  where  he  had  been  winking  his  blue  eyes 
and  making  believe  to  pull  the  reins  all  this  time.  Good  old  Mrs.  Wallis 
brightened  up  brighter  still  to  welcome  the  little  blue  and  white  visitor. 
Elizabeth  looked  pleased  and  shy :  the  baby  was  living  in  a  world  where 
there  are  no  differences  of  estate  as  yet,  and  where  the  little  pauper  girl 
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coming  up  and  clapping  her  hands  before  him,  was  as  welcome  a  com- 
panion as  a  princess  in  her  right. 

I  have  described  this  little  visit  at  length,  because  it  seems  to  me  a  fair 
average  example  of  the  working  of  the  system.  My  friends  took  me  to  see 
some  more  children  before  I  left,  and  for  another  drive  the  next  day 
through  the  green  park  that  spreads  for  miles  all  round  about  the  busy  old 
city — bright  commons,  sheltering  trees,  valleys,  and  hills  up  which  the 
horses  climb.  There  should  be  a  breed  of  winged  griffins  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bristol.  We  stopped  at  a  post-office  by  some  cross-roads. 

"  This  is  not  my  district,"  my  friend  explained  ;  "  but  I  know  that 
some  children  are  boarded  out  somewhere  near  this,  and  I  must  find  out 
here." 

Then  she  came  out  again,  and  led  the  way  by  a  narrow  sort  of  back- 
passage  place,  with  low  thresholds  and  geraniums  and  children.  We 
peeped  into  the  open  doors,  and  saw  churns  and  pails  and  country 
appliances,  and  a  man  sitting  like  a  pre-Raphaelite  picture,  adding  up  his 
books  in  an  inner  room.  Then  some  one  came  to  a  doorway,  and  called 
to  us  to  go  on  straight  to  the  end  house.  This  little  cul-de-sac  finished  with 
a  garden  gate.  There  was  a  garden  full  of  roses  beyond  it,  and  a  stout 
elderly  grey-headed  woman  watching  us  as  we  came  up  the  alley.  Wag 
she  Mrs.  Bennet  ?  No.  Mrs.  Bennet  was  her  mother.  Had  they  any 
little  boarders  ?  Yes  ;  but  they  were  at  school.  Then — for  she  was  a 
friendly-minded  woman — she  gave  a  second  glance  at  the  party. 

"  Won't  you  walk  in  ?  "  said  she,  and  she  flung  wide  open  the  little 
gate  of  the  rose-garden.  There  were  cabbages  and  vegetables,  and  all 
along  the  box-edged  pathway  were  roses  grafted,  white  and  pink,  upon 
their  hawthorn  stems.  The  white  roses  were  specially  sweet  and  beautiful. 
Out  of  the  garden  we  stepped  into  the  house,  passing  through  the  kitchen, 
where,  as  usual,  the  old  man  in  the  smock  was  sitting  in  the  chimney- 
corner.  Then  we  came  into  a  little  square  dim  parlour,  with  a  window 
wide  open  on  the  garden.  There  was  an  old-fashioned  couch  pushed  up 
to  the  window,  and  on  the  couch  a  woman  was  lying,  looking  up  with  a 
grave  face.  "  This  is  my  sister,"  said  the  other. 

There  was  a  certain  likeness  between  them  ;  but  the  education  of  pain 
and  silent  suffering  had  given  a  strange  sweet  look  to  the  sick  woman's  face. 
Her  voice,  too,  was  very  low  and  clear.  I  thought  that  they  were  happy 
little  paupers  who  had  found  such  a  friend.  The  sick  woman  seemed  to  be 
their  foster-parent  from  the  way  she  spoke,  although  she  often  quoted 
"  mother,"  and  what  mother  said  and  did  for  them.  Mother  was  ill 
upstairs,  and  the  grey-headed  sister  must  have  had  a  handful,  for  the 
invalid  could  not  move  her  limbs.  She  told  us  that  the  children  were  at 
school,  but  they  would  be  home  directly.  It  was  some  six  months  since 
they  first  came.  They  had  thought  they  would  as  soon  take  two  as  one. 
They  would  be  happier  together,  and  mother  had  gone  up  to  the  Union  to 
choose  them ;  and  one  evening  after  dark  Mr.  Reynolds  brought  them  down. 
Celia  she  was  not  frightened,  but  the  little  one  cried  bitterly,  and  so  they 
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put  them  both  to  hed  ;  and  then  the  next  morning  there  was  such  a  piece 
of  fuss  as  never  was  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  go  to  school.  "  But 
mother  said,  '  If  we  give  in  the  first  day,  maybe  we  shall  ne'er  hear  the 
end  of  it.'  So  to  school  they  went,  and  there  has  never  been  a  word  since 
then.  They  are  quite  at  home.  Little  Tilly  has  her  sister  up  at  Mrs. 
Johnson's.  She  do  say  she  have  five  aunts,  and  an  uncle,  and  a  grand- 
father and  grandmother.  That  is  mother  and  father,  you  know,"  said  the 
woman,  gently  smiling  :  "  I  heard  her  tell  Mr.  Johnson  so  t'other  day, 
Mary  "  (to  the  sister).  "  Celia  laughs,  and  says  she  ain't  no  relations,  she 
was  picked  up  in  the  street  and  taken  to  the  Union — '  that  old  Union,' 
she  calls  it.  It's  nicer  like  for  the  little  things  to  have  some  to  go  to, 

ma'am,"  the  foster-aunt  went  on,  appealing  to  Miss ,  "  and  they  get 

better  places  afterwards.  In  th'  Union  they  see  the  big  girls  coming  in 
and  out,  and  they  do  get  set  up  to  tricks.  Now,  Celia  here  can  help  my 
sister  nicely — she  scours  and  runs  for  errands.  Little  Celia  had  a  big  lump 
in  her  neck  when  first  she  came,  and  Little  Tilly's  ear  were  bad,  and 
so  was  her  arm,  and  Celia's  too  :  'twere  in  the  blood,  I  think ;  but  they  are 
doing  nicely  now.  We  give  them  nothing,  only  feed  them  like  ourselves, 
and  cold  water  to  bathe.  They  be  good  children,"  said  the  aunt,  smiling. 
"  Little  Tilly  do  have  her  tantrums ;  then  she  is  but  a  little  maid." 

Little  Tilly  and  Celia  came  running  home  just  then  past  the  windows  and 
the  rose-trees.  They  had  clean  fresh  faces  and  pinafores,  and  their  aunts 
had  made  them  some  little  hats,  and  tied  up  their  hair.  Tilly  was  a  sweet- 
looking  little  girl  of  four,  with  great  blue  eyes.  Little  Celia  was  about  eight, 
and  she  looked  like  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  tramps.  She  had  the 
same  stunted  grown  look  that  had  struck  me  in  Elizabeth  the  day  before,  the 
narrow  head  and  Chinese  eyes ;  her  face  seemed  to  tell  the  same  piteous 
story  of  the  past.  But  here  she  was  fresh  and  clean  and  wholesome,  and 
watched  with  kindly  care  ;  her  bad  arm  was  healing,  and  her  swollen  glands 
were  cured :  she  lived  in  this  little  rose-garden  house,  she  went  to  school, 
she  helped  her  "  aunts,"  she  played  with  Tilly,  and  she  sewed.  Celia's 
stitches  were  displayed  all  along  Tilly's  pinafore.  Poor  little  stray  waif 
of  a  vagrant  race,  apparently  doomed  to  a  like  hopeless  fate  ;  "found  in 
the  street,"  she  had  drifted  into  a  tranquil  and  happy  haven,  among  good 
people  and  peaceful  things  ;  one  could  pray  that  such  might  be  the  fate 
of  many  and  many  another  poor  little  victim.  We  bestowed  the  small 
benefaction  of  a  threepenny-piece  upon  them  (it  was  put  into  a  special 
drawer  for  their  benefit),  as  we  said  good-by.  As  we  came  away  I  looked 
back :  the  last  sight  I  had  was  of  the  children  standing  by  the  sick 
woman's  couch  ;  she  had  hold  of  Tilly's  hand,  and  was  looking  into  their 
faces  with  her  kind  eyes.  It  is  not  much  to  tell,  but  the  sight  touched  me. 
After  this  we  went  to  see  two  more  little  lilac  pinafores  boarding  with  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  wife.  They  were  about  twelve  and  had  just  been 
christened  Lucy  and  Nelly.  The  little  pinafores  dipped  curtseys  at  every 
other  word.  Nelly  was  going  into  school,  Lucy  stopped  at  home  on  Fridays 
to  help  aunt;  they,  too,  had  swollen  glands  (dip  Lucy  and  Nelly),  and  the 
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schoolmaster  asked  Miss about  sending  Nelly  to  the  doctor.  Lucy 

was  much  better  than  when  she  came  ;  she  helped  "  aunt "  with  the  house 
and  the  baby  (dip  Lucy,  and  beam  all  over).  Nelly  was  the  little  kitchen- 
maid  (dip  Nelly).  "  Lucy  was  a  good  useful  little  girl,  but  a  terrible  hand 
at  breaking  crockery  "  (here  poor  Lucy's  face  fell) ;  "  she  had  never  been 
used  to  anything  but  wooden  bowls  at  the  Union." 

"  Lucy  must  learn,"  said  kind  Miss ,  "for  the  time  when  she 

goes  into  a  place."  Lucy  here  gave  a  melancholy  and  remorseful  curtsey, 
so  it  seemed  to  me ;  but  she  brightened  up  before  we  left. 

Our  last  visit  was  to  "Tilly's  little  sister,  at  Mrs.  Johnson's."  We 
came  to  an  old-fashioned-looking  house,  with  a  straggling  garden,  and  some 
one  standing  watching  us  as  we  drove  up.  The  kitchen  door  was  wide 
open,  and  we  could  see  a  deep  high-roofed  fireplace,  a  wooden  dresser  and 
tables,  milk-bowls  and  jerkins,  and  great  bunches  of  vegetables  heaped 
up.  It  looked  something  like  an  old  Dutch  interior ;  Mrs.  Johnson, 
who  stood  in  the  doorway,  had  a  striking  dark-eyed  face,  with  smooth 
black  hair ;  she  was  not  unlike  one  of  those  solemn  ladies  that  Vandyke 
has  painted  in  frills  and  in  black  velvet  and  gold  chains.  She  knew 

Miss ,  and  welcomed  her  warmly.  "  She  is  very  bad,  Miss,"  she 

said ;  "  she  is  worse  since  you  saw  her  last.  Won't  you  come  in  ?  Bessie 
will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

In  a  back  parlour  out  of  the  old  kitchen  sat  a  little  child  humped  up 
in  a  wooden  chair,  with  two  poor  little  swelled  legs  in  white  stockings, 
resting  on  a  wooden  stool.  It  was  dressed  with  a  pinafore.  There  it 
sat  in  the  window,  waiting  placidly,  with  great  eyes  smouldering  in  its 
pale  face,  and  with  thick  brown  hair,  brushed  back.  Every  now  and  then 
it  gave  a  little  cough.  It  didn't  speak,  it  only  sat  quite  still,  watching 
us.  Two  smart  dolls  were  toppling  unheeded  against  the  window-sill,  in 
pink  and  blue  finery  and  feathers ;  there  was  a  box  of  toys  half  open. 

"Are  they  good?"  said  Miss ,  pointing  to  the  dolls.  Little 

Bessie  did  not  answer ;  she  only  looked  a  great  wide  far-away  look.  Mrs. 
Johnson  answered,  "  I  never  hears  them  quarrel,"  she  said,  smiling,  and 
looking  back  at  the  little  girl.  "  That  one  you  was  kind  eno'  to  send  was 
to  have  been  called  Rose,  and  this  one  Rosyblue ;  but  poor  Bess  she  don't 
care  for  them  now.  She  ha'f  ondressed  Kosyblue  the  day  before  yester- 
day ;  but  she  were  not  strong  enough  to  dress  herr  again.  So  there  is 
the  poor  creature  left  standin'  in  her  shimmy."  Little  Bessie  still  sat 
watchful  and  speechless  while  Mrs.  Johnson  sat  down  and  went  on 
with  her  little  monologue.  "  Johnson  he  has  to  carry  her  upstairs  at 
night ;  we  got  her  little  bed  on  the  floor  in  our  room.  She  used  to 
sleep  down  here,  but,  bless  you,  I  was  up  and  down  ha'f  the  night.  I've 
not  had  a  right  sleep  for  a  week,  and  my  back  do  ache  holdin'  her ;  she 
do  sleep  so  badly.  It's  '  0  dear  ! '  and  '  0  my  ! '  and  '  0  how  can  I ! ' 
T'other  morning  she  was  still  complainin'  like,  and  I  says,  '  Bessie,  that's 
the  night's  litan','  and  she  left  off  directly.  She  is  a  good  little  girl, 
Bessie  is.  One  day  she  got  out  into  the  passage,  and  we  thought  she 
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was  going  to  be  well ;  but  'twas  no  use.  I  often  says  to  her,  '  Bessie,  if 
ye  should  be  dying,  what  should  you  like  your  little  sister  to  have  ? ' 

Bessie  says  she  should  like  to  go  to  heaven  if  Mrs.  G is  there.  I 

asked  her  t'other  day,  if  she  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  Union  to  be 
nursed ;  but  she  don't  want  to  go — do  ye,  Bessie  ?  "  The  child  gave  a 
faint  smile,  and  shook  her  dark  shaggy  head.  "  The  doctor  says  her  heart 
and  her  liver  and  her  stomach  is  all  in  bits,"  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  half 
sadly,  half  proud  of  such  an  illness.  "  He  didn't  mention  her  lungs,  but 
no  doubt  they'll  go  too." 

Johnson  had  walked  I  don't  know  how  many  miles  to  get  a  doctor  for 
the  "  poor  little  maid  ; "  all  the  strawberries  in  the  garden  were  for  her  ; 
all  the  best  they  had  to  give — their  night's  rest,  their  kind  hearts'  over- 
flow. I  don't  think  there  is  any  comment  needed  to  the  little  story. 
Mrs.  Johnson  followed  us  out  to  say  the  doctor,  when  he  came  last,  had 
told  them  they  must  not  hope  to  save  the  child.  If  she  had  been  their 
very  own  they  could  not  have  been  more  tender. 

What  does  it  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the  world  is  a  happier,  kinder, 
better  world  than  we  have  been  brought  up  to  acknowledge  ?  I  have  just 
heard  some  one  say  that  perfection  does  exist  in  this  life,  though  we  are 
timid  to  believe  it.  Is  this  true  ?  The  elements  are  to  be  found  scat- 
tered everywhere.  To  each  one  of  us  the  harmonies  which  might  be  are 
so  near  at  times ;  the  possibilities  of  happiness,  the  wild  possibilities  of 
perfection,  so  deep  stirring  in  our  hearts  that  we  cannot  help  believing  in 
them,  even  though  we  put  out  our  hands  again  and  again  only  to  grasp 
whole  dust-heaps  of  disappointment,  of  ashes,  and  dead  leaves,  and 
broken  straws  ;  and  if  we  start  from  our  fancies  with  a  thrill  of  keen 
regret,  the  very  pain  with  which  we  realize  that  they  were  but  dreams, 
not  realities,  seems  to  speak  to  us  of  the  truth  of  some  actual  realization 
somewhere  else,  some  other  day,  for  others,  perhaps,  if  not  for  ourselves. 
Is  it  better  to  let  the  fancy  go  ?  It  would  be  worse  a  thousand  thousand 
times  if  it  had  not  come.  Rainbows,  and  bubbles,  and  dreams  are  realities 
if  they  make  the  flashes  that  brighten  the  twilight  of  life.  They  may  be 
but  reflections,  but  they  may  also  be  radiations  from  the  great  Light  of 
a  clearer  truth. 

At  all  events,  it  is  no  dream  that  there  are  children  dying  and  utterly 
wrecked  for  want  of  homes,  homes  sad  for  want  of  children  ;  that  there 
are  kind  souls  ready,  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  hearts,  to  pour  out  upon 
others  the  love  that  is  but  a  pain  and  a  regret  when  it  is  constrained  within 
bonds  that  it  longs  to  burst.  Of  all  the  well-meant  failures  of  life,  the 
busy  about  nothingnesses,  the  honest  endeavours  after  confusion  and  ill- 
success,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  We  have  had  most  of  us  to 
acknowledge  our  mistakes  again  and  again ;  but  even  in  the  midst  of  it 
all,  here  and  there  comes  a  success  and  a  more  complete  achievement. 
Of  course  this  may  not  always  be  the  case :  now  and  then  the  most  careful 
plan  may  fail  from  one  reason  or  another.  The  visitor  may  be  deceived, 
the  homes  ill- chosen :  the  boarding- out  system  cannot  pretend  to  infallibility, 
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any  more  than  any  other  of  the  makeshifts  of  life  ;  but  it  is  out  of  doors 
and  open  to  daily  inspection,  and  not  enclosed  within  four  walls :  it  has 
nature  and  human  sympathy  upon  its  side  ;  and  it  seems  to  the  writer  one 
of  those  endeavours  of  which  their  good  sense  and  simplicity  are  the  best 
recommendations. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  the  following  extract  from  Colonel  E.  S. 
Grant's  Practical  Guide.  Colonel  Grant  says  :  "  The  rules  on  this  subject, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Henley  in  his  report  on  the  boarding-out  system  in  Scot- 
land, are  so  sensible,  and  so  similar  in  almost  every  respect  to  those 
already  adoptedjm  the  Bath  Union,  that  they  are  given  here  in  extenso  :" — 

The  following  classes  should  under  no  circumstances  be  boarded  out : — 

(a.)  Illegitimate  children  of  widows  still  living. 

(6.)   Other  illegitimate  children  whose  mothers  are  living. 

(c.)  Children  deserted  by  one  parent. 

(J.)  Children  whose  parents  are  living. — Note.  These  classes  are  not  excluded 
in  Scotland,  but  are  so  in  England  by  the  present  Poor  Law  regulations.  How  far 
some  of  them  might  be  modified  is  deserving  of  consideration. 

2.  Deserted  children,  should  not  be  boarded-out  till  they   have  been  for  some 
time  in  the  workhouse. 

3.  Children  should   not    usually   be   boarded  with    relations. — Note.   In   some 
English  unions  this  is  extensively  practised  ;  but  although,  as  a  general  practice,  it 
is  believed  to  give  rise  to  imposition  and  other  evils,  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
seems  very  desirable. 

No  child  should  be  boarded  with  a  person  who  is,  or  otherwise  would  be,  in 
receipt  of  parochial  relief. — Note.  This  has  been  done  in  some  cases,  and  with 
apparent  good  results. 

5.  A  child,  before  it  is  boarded-out,  should  be  passed  by  the  medical  officer,  and 
a  certificate  given  that  it  is  in  a  proper  state,  mentally  and  bodily,  to  be  sent  out. — 
Note.  This  is  a  most  necessary  rule,  as  otherwise  cutaneous  and  other  diseases  might 
be  carried  into  and  spread  in  villages  ;  and  any  physical  defect,  such  as  the  loss  of  one 
eye,  partial  deafness,  or  any  deformity,  should  be  noticed  in  the  certificate. 

6.  Not  more  than  two  children,  except  in  the  case  of  a  family,  should  be  sent  to 
one  house. — Note.  This  should  depend  upon  whether  the  foster-parents  have  any 
children  of  their  own,  and  upon  the  amount  of  accommodation,  as  three  children  can 
be  well  cared  for  in  one  family. 

7.  Brothers  and  sisters  should  usually  be  kept  together. 

8.  The  sexes  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  separated  in  the  sleeping-rooms. 

9.  Children  over  seven  years  of   age  should  not  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
married  people. 

10.  Children  should  be  boarded-out  as  young  as  possible. — Note.    And  may  be 
kept  until  they  are  eligible  to  be  placed  out  in  service,  which  in  some  unions  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  case  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  but  at  the  district  school  at  Hanwell  no 
girl  is  sent  out  to  service  until  she  is  fourteen,  and  the  writer  thinks  there  are  obvious 
reasons  for  extending  it  to  this  later  age  for  the  case  of  girls. 

11.  Children  should   be  removed — 1st.  If  they  are  kept  away  from  school,  Sun- 
day-school, or  place  of  worship  ;  2nd.  If  lodgers  are  put  in  the  same  room  with  the 
children  ;  3rd.  If  children  are  taken  into  board  from  other  unions  or  parishes  ;  4tli. 
Or  from  private  people. — Note.  The  2nd  rule  regarding  lodgers  is  particularly  neces- 
sary to  be  observed,  especially  where  there  are  girls. 
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CHAPTEIl  V. 

I  MAKE  A  DEAR  FRIEND. 

ERIOT  was  the  name  of 
the  head-boy  of  the  school. 
Boddy  was  the  name  of  one 
of  the  ushers.  They  were 
both  in  love  with  Julia  Rip- 
penger.  It  was  my  fortune 
to  outrun  them  in  her  favour 
for  a  considerable  period, 
during  which  time,  though  I 
had  ceased  to  live  in  state, 
and  was  wearing  out  my  suits 
of  velvet,  and  had  neither 
visit  nor  letter  from  my 
father,  I  was  in  tolerable 
bliss.  Julia's  kisses  were 
showered  on  me  for  almost 
anything  I  said  or  did,  but 
her  admiration  of  heroism 
and  daring  was  so  fervent 
that  I  was  in  no  greater 

danger  of  becoming  effeminate  than  Achilles  when  he  wore  girl's  clothes. 
She  was  seventeen,  an  age  bewitching  for  boys  to  look  up  to  and  men 
to  look  down  on.  The  puzzle  of  the  school  was  how  to  account  for 
her  close  relationship  to  old  Rippenger.  Such  an  apple  on  such  a 
crab-tree  seemed  monstrous.  Herict  said  that  he  hoped  Boddy  would 
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marry  old  Rippenger's  real  daughter,  and,  said  he,  that's  birch-twigs. 
I  related  his  sparkling  speech  to  Julia,  who  laughed,  accusing  him, 
however,  of  impudence.  She  let  me  see  a  portrait  of  her  dead  mother, 
an  Irish  lady  raising  dark  eyelashes,  whom  she  resembled.  I  talked  of 
the  portrait  to  Heriot,  and  as  I  had  privileges  accorded  to  none  of  the 
other  boys  and  could  go  to  her  at  any  hour  of  the  day  after  lessons,  he 
made  me  beg  for  him  to  have  a  sight  of  it.  She  considered  awhile,  but 
refused.  On  hearing  of  the  unkind  refusal,  Heriot  stuck  his  hands  into 
his  pockets  and  gave  up  cricketing.  We  saw  him  leaning  against  a  wall 
in  full  view  of  her  window,  while  the  boys  crowded  round  him  trying  to 
get  him  to  practise  a  school-match  of  an  important  character  coming  off 
with  a  rival  academy ;  and  it  was  only  through  fear  of  our  school  being 
beaten  if  she  did  not  relent  that  Julia  handed  me  the  portrait,  charging 
me  solemnly  to  bring  it  back.  I  promised,  of  course.  Heriot  went  into 
his  favourite  corner  of  the.  playground,  and  there  looked  at  it  and  kissed 
it,  and  then  buttoned  his  jacket  over  it  tight,  growling  when  I  asked  him 
to  return  it.  Julia  grew  frightened.  She  sent  me  with  numbers  of 
petitions  to  him. 

"  Look  here,  young  'un,"  said  Heriot;  "you're  a  good  little  fellow, 
and  I  like  you,  but  just  tell  her  I  believe  in  nothing  but  handwriting,  and 
if  she  writes  to  me  for  it  humbly  and  nicely,  she  shall  have  it  back.  Say 
I  only  want  to  get  a  copy  taken  by  a  first-rate  painter." 

Julia  shed  tears  at  his  cruelty,  called  him  cruel,  wicked,  false  to  his 
word.  She  wrote,  but  the  letter  did  not  please  him,  and  his  reply  was 
scornful.  At  prayers  morning  and  evening,  it  was  pitiful  to  observe  her 
glance  of  entreaty  and  her  downfallen  eyelashes.  I  guessed  that  in 
Heriot's  letters  to  her  he  wanted  to  make  her  confess  something,  which 
she  would  not  do.  "  Now  I  write  to  him  no  more ;  let  him  know  it,  my 
darling,"  she  said,  and  the  consequence  of  Heriot's  ungrateful  obstinacy 
was  that  we  all  beheld  her,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  consecration  of  the  new 
church,  place  her  hand  on  Mr.  Boddy's  arm  and  allow  him  to  lead  her 
about.  Heriot  kept  his  eyes  on  them  ;  his  mouth  was  sharp,  and  his 
arms  stiff  by  his  sides.  I  was  the  bearer  of  a  long  letter  to  her  that 
evening.  She  tore  it  to  pieces  without  reading  it.  Next  day  Heriot 
walked  slowly  past  Mr.  Boddy  holding  the  portrait  in  his  hands.  The 
usher  called  to  him  : — 

"  "What  have  you  there,  Heriot  ?  " 

lly  hero  stared.  "  Only  a  family  portrait,"  he  answered,  thrusting  it 
safe  in  his  pocket  and  fixing  his  gaze  on  Julia's  window. 

"  Permit  me  to  look  at  it,"  said  Mr.  Boddy. 

"  Permit  me  to  decline  to  let  you,"  said  Heriot. 

"  Look  at  me,  sir,"  cried  Boddy. 

"  I  prefer  to  look  elsewhere,  sir,"  replied  Heriot,  and  there  was  Julia 
visible  at  her  window. 

"I  asked  you,  sir,  civilly,"  quoth  Boddy,  "for  permission  to  look, — 
I  used  the  word  intentionally ;  I  say  I  asked  you  for  permission  ..." 
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"  No,  you  didn't,"  Heriot  retorted,  quite  cool;  "  inferentially  you  did; 
but  you  did  not  use  the  word  permission." 

"And  you  turned  upon  ine  impudently,"  pursued  Boddy,  whose 
colour  was  thunder*  "  you  quibbled,  sir ;  you  prevaricated ;  you  con- 
cealed what  you  were  carrying  ..." 

"  Am  carrying,"  Heriot  corrected  his  tense;  "  and  mean  to,  in  spite 
of  every  Boddy,"  he  murmured  audibly. 

"  Like  a  rascal  detected  in  an  act  of  felony,"  roared  Boddy,  "you 
concealed  it,  sir  .  .  ." 

"Conceal  it,  sir." 

"  And  I  demand,  in  obedience  to  my  duty,  that  you  instantly  exhibit 
it  for  my  inspection,  now,  here,  at  once ;  no  parleying ;  unbutton,  or  I  call 
Mr.  Rippenger  to  compel  you." 

I  was  standing  close  by  my  brave  Heriot,  rather  trembling,  studious  of 
his  inanfulness  though  I  was.  His  left  foot  was  firmly  in  advance,  as  he 
said,  just  in  the  manner  to  start  an  usher  furious  : — 

"  I  concealed  it,  I  conceal  it ;  I  was  carrying  it,  I  carry  it :  you 
demand  that  I  exhibit  for  your  inspection  what  I  mean  no  Boddy  to  see  ? 
I  have  to  assure  you  respectfully,  sir,  that  family  portraits  are  sacred 
things  with  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  Here,  Eichie,  off !  " 

I  found  the  portrait  in  my  hand,  and  Heriot  between  me  and  the 
usher,  in  the  attitude  of  a  fellow  keeping  another  out  of  his  home  at 
prisoner's-base.  He  had  spied  Mr.  Rippenger' s  head  at  the  playground 
gate.  I  had  just  time  to  see  Heriot  and  the  usher  in  collision  before  I  ran 
through  the  gate  and  into  Julia's  arms  in  her  garden,  whither  the  dreadful 
prospect  of  an  approaching  catastrophe  had  attracted  her. 

Heriot  was  merely  reported  guilty  of  insolence.  He  took  his  five 
hundred  lines  of  Virgil  with  his  usual  sarcastic  dignity ;  all  he  said  to 
Mr.  Rippenger  was,  "  Let  it  be  about  Dido,  sir,"  which  set  several  of  the 
boys  upon  Dido's  history,  but  Heriot  was  condemned  to  the  battles  with 
Turnus.  My  share  in  this  event  secured  Heriot' s  friendship  to  me  with- 
out costing  me  the  slightest  inconvenience.  "  Papa  would  never  punish 
you,"  Julia  said ;  and  I  felt  my  rank.  Nor  was  it  wonderful  I  should 
when  Mr.  Rippenger  was  constantly  speaking  of  my  father's  magnificence 
in  my  presence  before  company.  Allowed  to  draw  on  him  largely  for 
pocket-money,  I  maintained  my  father's  princely  reputation  in  the  school. 
At  times,  especially  when  the  holidays  arrived  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
Julia,  I  had  fits  of  mournfulness,  and  almost  thought  the  boys  happier 
than  I  was.  Going  home  began  to  seem  an  unattainable  thing  to  me. 
Having  a  father,  too,  a  regular  father,  instead  of  a  dazzling  angel  that 
appeared  at  intervals,  I  considered  a  benefaction,  in  its  way,  some  recom- 
pence  to  the  boys  for  their  not  possessing  one  like  mine.  My  anxiety  was 
relieved  by  my  writing  letters  to  my  father,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Miss 
Julia  Rippenger,  and  posting  them  in  her  work-basket.  She  favoured  me 
with  very  funny  replies,  signed,  "Your  own  ever-loving  Papa,"  about  his 
being  engaged  killing  Bengal  tigers  and  capturing  white  elephants,  a 
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noble  occupation  that  gave  me  exciting  and  consolatory  dreams  of  him. 
We  had  at  last  a  real  letter  of  his,  dated  from  a  foreign  city  ;  hut  he 
mentioned  nothing  of  coming  to  me.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Rippenger 
was  disappointed  with  it.  Gradually  a  kind  of  cloud  stole  over  me.  I  no 
longer  liked  to  ask  for  pocket-money  ;  I  was  clad  in  a  suit  of  plain  cloth  ; 
I  was  banished  from  the  parlour,  and  only  on  Sunday  was  I  permitted  to 
go  to  Julia.  I  ceased  to  live  in  myself.  Through  the  whole  course  of 
lessons,  at  play-time,  in  my  bed,  and  round  to  morning  bell,  I  was  hunting 
my  father  in  an  unknown  countiy,  generally  with  the  sun  setting  before 
me  :  I  ran  out  of  a  wood  almost  into  a  brook  to  see  it  sink  as  if  I  had 
again  lost  sight  of  him,  and  then  a  sense  of  darkness  brought  me  back  to 
my  natural  consciousness,  without  afflicting  me  much,  but  astonishing  me. 
Why  was  I  away  from  him  ?  I  could  repeat  my  lessons  in  the  midst  of 
these  dreams  quite  fairly ;  it  was  the  awakening  among  the  circle  of  the 
boys  that  made  me  falter  during  a  recital  and  ask  myself  why  I  was  there 
and  he  absent  ?  They  had  given  over  speculating  on  another  holiday  and 
treat  from  my  father ;  yet  he  had  produced  such  an  impression  in  the 
school  that  even  when  I  had  descended  to  the  level  of  a  total  equality  with 
them,  they  continued  to  have  some  consideration  for  me.  I  was  able  to 
talk  of  foreign  cities  and  could  tell  stories,  and  I  was,  besides,  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  Heriot.  But  now  the  shadow  of  a  great  calamity 
fell  on  me,  for  my  dear  Heriot  announced  his  intention  of  leaving  the 
school  next  half. 

"  I  can't  stand  being  prayed  at,  morning  and  evening,  by  a  fellow  who 
hasn't  the  pluck  to  strike  me  like  a  man,"  he  said.  Mr.  Eippenger  had 
the  habit  of  signalizing  offenders,  in  his  public  prayers,  as  boys  whose 
hearts  he  wished  to  be  turned  from  callousness.  He  perpetually  suspected 
plots  ;  and  to  hear  him  allude  to  some  deep,  long-hatched  school  conspi- 
racy while  we  knelt  motionless  on  the  forms,  and  fetch  a  big  breath  to 
bring  out,  "  May  the  heart  of  Walter  Heriot  be  turned  and  he  comprehend 
the  multitudinous  blessings,"  &c.,  was  intensely  distressing.  Together 
with  Walter  Heriot,  Andrew  Saddlebank,  our  best  bowler,  the  drollest 
fellow  in  the  world,  John  Salter,  and  little  Gus  Temple,  were  oftenest 
cited.  They  declared  that  they  invariably  uttered  "Amen,"  as  Heriot 
did,  but  we  none  of  us  heard  this  defiant  murmur  of  assent  from  their  lips. 
Heriot  pronounced  it  clearly  and  cheerfully,  causing  Julia's  figure  to 
shrink  as  she  knelt  with  her  face  in  the  chair  hard  by  her  father's  desk- 
pulpit.  I  received  the  hearty  congratulations  of  my  comrades  for  singing 
out  "Amen"  louder  than  Heriot,  like  a  chorister,  though  not  in  so  pro- 
longed a  note,  on  hearing  to  my  stupefaction  Mr.  Kippenger  implore  that 
the  heart  of  "  him  we  know  as  Richmond  Roy  "  might  be  turned.  I  did 
it  spontaneously.  Mr.  Rippenger  gazed  at  me  in  descending  from  his 
desk  ;  Julia,  too,  looking  grieved.  For  my  part,  I  exulted  in  having  done 
a  thing  that  gave  me  a  likeness  to  Heriot. 

"Little  Richmond,  you're  a  little  hero,"  he  said,  caressing  me.  "I 
saw  old  Rippenger  whisper  to  that  beast  Boddy.  Never  mind ;  they  won't 
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hurt  you  as  long  as  I'm  here.  Grow  tough,  that's  what  you've  got  to  do. 
I'd  like  to  see  you  horsed,  only  to  see  whether  you're  game  to  take  it 
without  wincing — if  it  didn't  hurt  you  much,  little  lad." 

He  hugged  me  up  to  him. 

"  I'd  take  anything  for  you,  Heriot,"  said  I. 

"All  right,"  he  answered,  never  meaning  me  to  suffer  on  his  account. 
He  had  an  inimitable  manner  of  sweet  speaking  that  endeared  him  to 
younger  boys  capable  of  appreciating  it,  with  the  supernatural  power  of 
music.  It  endeared  him,  I  suppose,  to  young  women  also.  Julia 
repeated  his  phrases,  as  for  instance,  "  Silly  boy,  silly  boy,"  spoken  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand,  when  a  little  fellow  thanked  him  for  a  kindness.  She 
was  angry  at  his  approval  of  what  she  called  my  defiance  of  her  father, 
and  insisted  that  I  was  the  catspaw  of  one  of  Heriot's  plots  to  vex  him. 

"  Tell  Heriot  you  have  my  command  to  say  you  belong  to  me  and 
must  not  be  misled,"  she  said.  His  answer  was  that  he  wanted  it  in 
writing.  She  requested  him  to  deliver  up  her  previous  letters.  There- 
upon he  charged  me  with  a  lengthy  epistle,  which  plunged  us  into  boiling 
water.  Mr.  Boddy  sat  in  the  schoolroom  while  Heriot's  pen  was  at  work, 
on  the  wet  Sunday  afternoon.  His  keen  little  eyes  were  busy  in  his  flat 
bird's  head  all  the  time  Heriot  continued  writing.  He  saw  no  more  than 
that  Heriot  gave  me  a  book ;  but  as  I  was  marching  away  to  Julia  he 
called  to  know  where  I  was  going. 

"  To  Miss  Rippenger,"  I  replied. 

"  What  have  you  there  ?  " 

"  A  book,  sir." 

"  Show  me  the  book." 

I  stood  fast. 

"  It's  a  book  I  have  lent  him,  sir,"  said  Heriot,  rising. 

"I  shall  see  if  it's  a  fit  book  for  a  young  boy,"  said  Boddy;  and 
before  Heriot  could  interpose,  he  had  knocked  the  book  on  the  floor,  and 
out  fell  the  letter.  Both  sprang  down  to  seize  it :  their  heads  encountered, 
but  Heriot  had  the  quicker  hand  ;  he  caught  the  letter,  and  cried  "  Off!  " 
to  me,  as  on  another  occasion.  This  time,  however,  he  was  not  between 
me  and  the  usher.  I  was  seized  by  the  collar,  and  shaken  roughly. 

"  You  will  now  understand  that  you  are  on  a  footing  with  the  rest 
of  the  boys,  you  Roy,"  said  Boddy.  "  Little  scoundrelly  spoilt  urchins, 
upsetting  the  discipline  of  the  school,  won't  do  here.  Heriot,  here  is  your 
book.  I  regret,"  he  added,  sneering,  "  that  a  leaf  is  torn." 

"  I  regret,  sir,  that  the  poor  boy  was  so  savagely  handled,"  said 
Heriot. 

He  was  warned  to  avoid  insolence. 

"  Oh,  as  much  Virgil  as  you  like,"  Heriot  retorted ;  "I  know  him  by 
heart." 

It  was  past  the  hour  of  my  customary  visit  to  Julia,  and  she  came  to 
discover  the  reason  of  my  delay.  Boddy  stood  up  to  explain.  Heriot 
went  forward,  saying,  "  I  think  I'm  the  one  who  ought  to  speak,  Miss 
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Rippenger.  The  fact  is,  I  hear  from  little  Roy  that  you  are  fond  of  tales 
of  Indian  adventure,  and  I  gave  him  a  book  for  you  to  read,  if  you  like  it. 
Mr.  Boddy  objected,  and  treated  the  youngster  rather  rigorously.  It  must 
have  been  quite  a  misunderstanding  on  his  part.  Here  is  the  book :  it's 
extremely  amusing." 

Julia  blushed  very  red.  She  accepted  the  book  with  a  soft  murmur, 
and  the  sallow  usher  had  not  a  word. 

"  Stay,"  said  Heriot.  "  I  took  the  liberty  to  write  some  notes.  My 
father  is  an  Indian  officer,  you  know,  and  some  of  the  terms  in  the  book 
are  difficult  without  notes.  Richie,  hand  that  paper.  Here  they  are, 
Miss  Rippenger,  if  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  place  them  in  the  book." 

I  was  hoping  with  all  my  might  that  she  would  not  deny  him.  She 
did,  and  my  heart  sank. 

"  Oh,  I  can  read  it  without  notes,"  she  said,  cheerfully.   ' 

After  that,  I  listened  with  indifference  to  her  petition  to  Boddy  that  I 
might  be  allowed  to  accompany  her,  and  was  not  at  all  chagrined  by  his 
refusal.  She  laid  down  the  book,  saying  that  I  could  bring  it  to  her  when 
I  was  out  of  disgrace. 

In  the  evening  we  walked  in  the  playground,  where  Heriot  asked  me 
to  do  a  brave  thing,  which  he  would  never* forget.  This  was  that  I  should 
take  a  sharp  run  right  past  Boddy,  who  was  pacing  up  and  down  before 
the  gate  leading  into  Julia's  garden,  and  force  her  to  receive  the  letter.  I 
went  bounding  like  a  ball.  The  usher,  suspecting  only  that  I  hurried  to 
speak  to  him,  let  me  see  how  indignant  he  was  with  my  behaviour  by 
striding  all  the  faster  as  I  drew  near,  and  so  he  passed  the  gate,  and  I 
rushed  in.  I  had  just  time  to  say  to  Julia,  "  Hide  it,  or  I'm  in  such  a 
scrape." 

The  next  minute  she  was  addressing  my  enemy  :  "  Surely  you  would 
not  punish  him  because  he  loves  me  ?  "  and  he,  though  he  spoke  of  insu- 
bordination, merited  chastisement,  and  other  usher  phrases,  seemed  to 
melt,  and  I  had  what  I  believe  was  a  primary  conception  of  the  power  of 
woman.  She  led  him  to  talk  in  the  gentlest  way  possible  of  how  the  rain 
had  refreshed  her  flowers,  and  of  this  and  that  poor  rose. 

I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  darling  letter,  which  had  flashed 
out  of  sight  as  a  rabbit  pops  into  burrows.  Boddy  departed  with  a  rose. 

"  Ah,  Richie,"  she  said,  "  I  have  to  pay  to  have  you  with  me  now." 

"We  walked  to  the  summer-house,  where  she  read  Heriot's  letter 
through.  "But  he  is  a  boy!  How  old  is  Heriot?  He  is  not  so  old 
as  I  am  !  " 

These  were  her  words,  and  she  read  the  letter  anew,  and  read  it  again 
after  she  had  placed  it  in  her  bosom,  I  meanwhile  pouring  out  praises  of 
Heriot. 

"You  speak  of  him  as  if  you  were  in  love  with  him,  Richmond," 
said  she. 

"  And  I  do  love  him,"  I  answered. 

"  Not  with  me  ?  "  she  asked. 
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"  Yes,  I  do  love  you  too,  if  you  will  not  make  him  angry." 

"But  do  you  know  what  it  is  he  wants  of  me  ?  ": 

I  guessed :  "  Yes ;  he  wants  you  to  let  him  sit  close  to  you  for  half- 
an-hour." 

She  said  that  he  sat  very  near  her  in  church. 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  "  but  he  mustn't  interrupt  the  sermon." 

She  laughed,  and  mouthed  me  over  with  laughing  kisses.  "  There's 
very  little  he  hasn't  daring  enough  for!  " 

We  talked  of  his  courage. 

"Is  he  good  as  well '?  "  said  Julia,  more  to  herself  than  to  me ;  but  I 
sang  out, — 

"Good!     Oh,  so  kind!" 

This  appeared  to  convince  her. 

"  Very  generous  to  you  and  every  one,  is  he  not?"  she  said;  and 
from  that  moment  was  all  questions  concerning  his  kind  treatment  of  the 
boys,  and  as  to  their  looking  up  to  him. 

I  quitted  her,  taking  her  message  to  Heriot :  "You  may  tell  him — 
tell  him  that  I  can't  write." 

Heriot  frowned  on  hearing  me  repeat  it. 

"  Humph  !  "  he  went,  and  was  bright  in  a  twinkling  :  "  that  means 
she'll  come  !  "  He  smacked  his  hands  together,  grew  black,  and  asked, 
"  Did  she  give  that  beast  Boddy  a  rose  ?  " 

I  had  to  confess  she  did  ;  and  feeling  a  twinge  of  my  treason  towards 
her,  felt  hers  towards  Heriot.' 

"  Humph !  "  he  went ;  "  she  shall  suffer  for  that." 

All  this  was  like  a  music  going  on  until  the  curtain  should  lift  and 
reveal  my  father  to  me. 

There  was  soon  a  secret  to  be  read  in  Heriot's  face  for  one  who  loved 
it  as  I  did.  Julia's  betrayed  nothing.  I  was  not  taken  into  their  con- 
fidence, and  luckily  not ;  otherwise  I  fear  I  should  have  served  them 
ill,  I  was  so  poor  a  dissembler  and  was  so  hotly  plied  with  interrogations 
by  the  suspicions  usher.  1  felt  sure  that  Heriot  and  Julia  met.  His  eyes 
were  on  her  all  through  prayer-time,  and  hers  wandered  over  the  boys' 
heads  till  they  rested  on  him,  when  they  gave  a  short  flutter  and  dropped, 
like  a  bird  shot  dead.  The  boys  must  have  had  some  knowledge  that 
love  was  busy  in  their  midst,  for  they  spoke  of  Heriot  and  Julia  as  a 
jolly  couple,  and  of  Boddy  as  one  meaning  to  play  the  part  of  old  Nick 
the  first  opportunity.  She  was  kinder  to  them  than  ever.  It  was  not  a 
new  thing  that  she  should  send  in  cakes  of  her  own  making,  but  it  was 
extraordinary  that  we  should  get  these  thoughtful  presents  as  often  as 
once  a  fortnight,  and  it  became  usual  to  hear  a  boy  exclaim,  either 
among  a  knot  of  fellows  or  to  himself,  "By  jingo,  she  is  a  pretty  girl!  " 
on  her  passing  out  of  the  room,  and  sometimes  entirely  of  his  own  idea. 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  she  had  consented  to  marry  Boddy,  the  boys 
would  have  been  seriously  disposed  to  conspire  to  jump  up  in  the  church 
and  forbid  the  banns.  We  should  have  preferred  to  hand  her  to  the 
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junior  usher,  Catman,  of  whom  the  rumour  ran  in  the  school  that  he  once 
drank  a  bottle  of  wine  and  was  sick  after  it,  and  he  was  therefore  a  weak 
creature  to  our  minds  ;  the  truth  of  the  rumour  being  confirmed  by  his 
pale  complexion.  That  we  would  have  handed  our  blooming  princess  to 
him  was  full  proof  of  our  abhorrence  of  Boddy.  I  might  have  thought 
with  the  other  boys  that  she  was  growing  prettier,  only  I  never  could 
imagine  her  so  delicious  as  when  she  smiled  at  my  father. 

The  consequence  of  the  enlistment  of  the  whole  school  in  Heriot's 
interests  was  that  at  cricket-matches,  picnics  on  the  hills,  and  boating 
on  the  canal,  Mr.  Boddy  was  begirt  with  spies,  and  little  Temple 
reported  to  Heriot  a  conversation  that  he,  lying  hidden  in  tall  grass,  had 
heard  between  Boddy  and  Julia.  Boddy  asked  her  to  take  private  lessons 
in  French  from  him.  Heriot  listened  to  the  monstrous  tale  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  entering  Julia's  boat,  where  Boddy  sat  beside  her,  and 
Heriot  rowed  stroke-oar.  He  dipped  his  blade  and  said,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  me  in  Catman's  boat, — 

"  Do  you  think  French  useful  in  a  military  education,  sir  ?  " 

And  Boddy  said:  "  Yes,  of  course  it  is." 

Says  Heriot :   "  Then  I  think  I  shall  take  lessons." 

Boddy  told  him  he  was  taking  lessons  in  the  school. 

"  Oh  !  "  says  Heriot,  "  I  mean  private  lessons ;  "  and  here  he  repeated 
one  of  Temple's  pieces  of  communication  :  "  so  much  more  can  be  im- 
parted in  a  private  lesson  !  " 

Boddy  sprang  half  up  from  his  seat.  "  Eow,  sir,  and  don't  talk," 
he  growled. 

"  Sit,  sir,  and  don't  dance  in  the  boat,  if  you  please,  or  the  lady  will 
be  overset,"  says  Heriot. 

Julia  requested  to  be  allowed  to  land  and  walk  home.  Boddy  caught 
the  rudder  lines  and  leapt  on  the  bank  to  hand  her  out ;  then  all  the  boys 
in  her  boat  and  in  Catman's  shouted,  "  Miss  Julia  !  dear  Miss  Julia, 
don't  leave  us!"  and  we  heard  wheedling  voices:  "Don't  go  off  with 
him  alone !  "  Julia  bade  us  behave  well  or  she  would  not  be  able  to 
come  out  with  us.  At  her  entreaty  Boddy  stepped  back  to  his  post, 
and  the  two  boats  went  forward  like  swans  that  have  done  ruffling  their 
feathers. 

The  boys  were  exceedingly  disappointed  that  no  catastrophe  followed 
the  events  of  the  day.  Heriot,  they  thought,  might  have  upset  the  boat, 
saved  Julia,  and  drowned  Boddy,  and  given  us  a  feast  of  pleasurable 
excitement :  instead  of  which  Boddy  lived  to  harass  us  with  his  tyrannical 
impositions  and  spiteful  slaps,  and  it  was  to  him,  not  to  our  Heriot,  that 
Julia  was  most  gracious.  Some  of  us  discussed  her  conduct. 

"  She's  a  coquette,"  said  little  Temple.  I  went  off  to  the  French 
dictionary. 

"  Is  Julia  Rippenger  a  coquette,  Heriot  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Keep  girls  out  of  your  heads,  you  little  fellows,"  said  he,  dealing 
me  a  smart  thump. 
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"  Is  a  coquette  a  nasty  girl  ?  "  I  persisted. 

"  No,  a  nice  one,  as  it  happens,"  was  his  answer. 

My  only  feeling  was  jealousy  of  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  sex 
possessed  by  Temple,  for  I  could  not  fathom  the  meaning  of  coquette ; 
but  he  had  sisters.  Temple  and  I  walked  the  grounds  together,  mutually 
declaring  how  much  we  would  forfeit  for  Heriot's  sake.  By  this  time  my 
Sunday  visits  to  Julia  had  been  interdicted :  I  was  plunged,  as  it  were,  in 
the  pit  of  the  school,  and  my  dreams  of  my  father  were  losing  distinctness. 
A  series  of  boxes  on  the  ears  from  Boddy  began  to  astound  and  transform 
me.  Mr.  Bippenger,  too,  threatened  me  with  canings,  though  my  offences 
were  slight.  "  Yes,"  said  Temple  and  I,  in  chorus,  "  but  you  daren't 
strike  Heriot !  "  This  was  our  consolation,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
school.  Fancy,  then,  our  amazement  to  behold  him  laying  the  cane  on 
Heriot's  shoulders  as  fiercely  as  he  could,  and  Boddy  seconding  him. 
The  scene  was  terrible.  We  were  all  at  our  desks  doing  evening  tasks  for 
the  morrow,  a  great  match-day  at  cricket,  Boddy  watching  over  us,  and 
bellowing,  "  Silence,  at  your  work,  you  lazy  fellows,  if  you  want  lessons  to 
be  finished  at  ten  in  the  morning  !  "  A  noise  came  growing  towards  us 
from  below,  and  up  the  stairs  from  the  wet-weather  shed,  and  Heriot 
burst  into  the  room,  old  Rippenger  after  him,  panting. 

"  Mr.  Boddy,  you  were  right,"  he  cried ;  "I  find  him  a  prowler, 
breaking  all  rules  of  discipline.  A  perverted,  impudent  rascal !  An 
example  shall  be  set  to  my  school,  sir.  We  have  been  falling  lax.  What ! 
I  find  the  puppy  in  my  garden,  whistling — he  confesses — for  one  of  my 
servants  ....  here,  Mr.  Boddy,  if  you  please.  My  school  shall  see 
that  none  insult  me  with  impunity  !  "  He  laid  on  Heriot  like  a  wind  on 
a  bulrush.  Heriot  bent  his  shoulders  a  trifle,  not  his  head. 

"Hit  away,  sir,"  he  said,  during  the  storm  of  blows,  and  I,  through 
my  tears,  imagined  him  (as  I  do  now)  a  young  eagle  forced  to  bear  the 
thunder,  but  with  his  face  to  it.  Then  we  saw  Boddy  lay  hands  on  him, 
and  in  a  twinkling  down  pitched  the  usher,  and  the  boys  cheered — 
chirped,  I  should  say,  they  exulted  so,  and  merely  sang  out  like  birds, 
without  any  wilfulness  of  delight  or  defiance.  After  the  fall  of  Boddy  we 
had  no  sense  of  our  hero  suffering  shame.  Temple  and  I  clutched  fingers 
tight  as  long  as  the  blows  went  on.  We  hoped  for  Boddy  to  make  another 
attempt  to  touch  Heriot ;  he  held  near  the  master,  looking  ready  to  spring, 
like  a  sallow  panther ;  we  kept  hoping  he  would,  in  our  horror  of  the  mur- 
derous slashes  of  the  cane  ;  and  not  a  syllable  did  Heriot  utter.  Temple 
and  I  started  up,  unaware  of  what  we  were  going  to  do,  or  of  anything 
until  we  had  got  a  blow  apiece,  and  were  in  the  thick  of  it,  and  Boddy 
had  us  both  by  the  collars,  and  was  knocking  our  heads  together,  as  he 
dragged  us  back  to  our  seats.  But  the  boys  told  us  we  stopped  the 
execution.  Mr.  Bippenger  addressed  us  before  he  left  the  school-room. 
Saddlebank,  Salter,  and  a  good  many  others  plugged  their  ears  with  their 
fists.  That  night  Boddy  and  Catman  paced  in  the  bed-chambers,  to 
prevent  plotting  and  conspiracy,  they  said.  I  longed  to  get  my  arms 
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about  Heriot,  and  thought  of  him,  and  dreamed  of  blood,  and  woke  in 
the  morning  wondering  what  made  ine  cry,  and  my  arms  and  back  very 
stiff.  Heriot  was  gay  as  ever,  but  had  fits  of  reserve ;  the  word  passed 
round  that  we  were  not  to  talk  of  yesterday  evening.  We  feared  he 
would  refuse  to  play  in  the  match. 

"Why  not?"  said  he,  staring  at  us  angrily.  "Has  Saddlebank 
broken  his  arm,  and  can't  bowl  ?  " 

No,  Saddlebank  was  in  excellent  trim,  though  shamefaced,  as  was 
Salter,  and  most  of  the  big  boys  were.  They  begged  Heriot  to  let  them 
shake  his  hand. 

"  Wait  till  we  win  our  match,"  said  Heriot. 

Julia  did  not  appear  at  morning  prayers. 

"Ah,"  said  Temple,  "  it'd  make  her  sick  to  hear  old  Massacre 
praying."  It  had  nearly  made  him  sick,  he  added,  and  I  immediately 
felt  that  it  had  nearly  made  me  sick. 

We  supposed  we  should  not  see  Julia  at  the  match.  She  came,  how- 
ever, and  talked  to  everybody.  I  could  not  contain  myself,  I  wanted  so 
to  tell  her  what  had  befallen  Heriot  overnight,  while  he  was  batting,  and 
the  whole  ground  cheering  his  hits.  I  on  one  side  of  her  whispered — 

"  I  say,  Julia,  my  dear,  I  say,  do  you  know  ....'' 

And  Temple  on  the  other:  "Miss  Julia,  I  wish  you'd  let.rne  tell 
you  .  .  .  .  " 

We  longed  to  arouse  her  pity  for  Heriot  at  the  moment  she  was 
admiring  him,  but  she  checked  us,  and  as  she  was  surrounded  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  town,  and  particular  friends  of  hers,  we  could  not 
speak  out.  Heriot  brought  his  bat  to  the  booth  for  eighty-nine  runs.  His 
sleeve  happened  to  be  unbuttoned,  and  there  on  his  arm  was  a  mark  of 
the  cane. 

"  Look !  "  I  said  to  Julia.     But  she  looked  at  me. 

"  Richie,  are  you  ill  ?  " 

She  assured  me  I  was  very  pale,  and  I  felt  her  trembling  excessively, 
and  her  parasol  was  covering  us. 

"  Here,  Roy,  Temple,"  we  heard  Heriot  call;  "here,  come  here,  and 
bowl  to  me." 

I  went  and  bowled  till  I  thought  my  head  was  flying  after  the  ball  and 
getting  knocks,  it  swam  and  throbbed  so  horribly. 

Temple  related  afterwards  that  I  fell,  and  was  carried  all  the  way  from 
the  cricket-field  home  by  Heriot,  who  would  not  give  me  up  to  the  usher. 
I  was  in  Julia's  charge  three  days.  Every  time  I  spoke  of  her  father  and 
Heriot,  she  cried,  "  Oh,  hush  !  "  and  had  tears  on  her  eyelids.  When  I 
was  quite  strong  again,  I  made  her  hear  me  out.  She  held  me  and 
rocked  over  me  like  a  green  tree  in  the  wind  and  rain. 

"  Was  any  name  mentioned  ?  "  she  asked,  with  her  mouth  working, 
and  to  my  "  No,"  said  "  No,  she  knew  there  was  none,"  and  seemed  to 
drink  and  choke,  and  was  one  minute  calm,  all  but  a  trembling  hanging 
underlip,  next  smiling  on  me,  and  next  having  her  face  carved  in  grimaces 
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by  the  jerking  little  tugs  of  her  mouth,  which  I  disliked  to  see,  for  she 
would  say  nothing  of  what  she  thought  of  Heriot,  and  I  thought  to 
myself,  though  I  forbore  to  speak  unkindly,  "  It's  no  use  your  making 
yourself  look  ugly,  Julia."  If  she  had  talked  of  Heriot,  I  should  have 
thought  that  crying  persons'  kisses  were  agreeable. 

On  my  return  into  the  school,  I  found  it  in  a  convulsion  of  excitement, 
owing  to  Heriot's  sending  Boddy  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  with  pistols. 
Mr.  Eippenger  preached  a  sermon  to  the  boys  concerning  the  un-Christian 
spirit  and  hideous  moral  perversity  of  one  who  would  even  consent  to  fight 
a  duel.  How  much  more  reprehensible,  then,  was  one  that  could  bring 
himself  to  defy  a  fellow- creature  to  mortal  combat !  We  were  not  of  his 
opinion;  and  as  these  questions  are  carried  by  majorities,  we  decided 
that  Boddy  was  a  coward,  and  approved  the  idea  that  Heriot  would  have 
to  shoot  or  scourge  him  when  the  holidays  came.  Mr.  Eippenger  con- 
cluded his  observations  by  remarking  that  the  sharpest  punishment  he 
could  inflict  upon  Heriot  was  to  leave  him  to  his  own  conscience ;  which 
he  did  for  three  days,  and  then  asked  him  if  he  was  in  a  fit  state  of  mind 
to  beg  Mr.  Boddy 's  pardon  publicly. 

"I'm  quite  prepared  to  tell  him  what  I  think  of  him  publicly,  sir,'' 
said  Heriot. 

A  murmur  of  exultation  passed  through  the  school.  Mr.  Eippenger 
seized  little  Temple,  and  flogged  him.  Far  from  dreading  the  rod,  now 
that  Heriot  and  Temple  had  tasted  it,  I  thought  of  punishment  as  a  mad 
pleasure,  not  a  bit  more  awful  than  the  burning  furze -bush  plunged  into 
by  our  fellows  in  a  follow-my-leader  scamper  on  the  common ;  so  I 
caught  Temple's  hand  as  he  went  by  me,  and  said,  eagerly,  "  Shall  I  sing 
out  hurrah  ?  " 

"  Bother  it ! "  was  Temple's  answer,  for  he  had  taken  a  stinging  dozen, 
and  had  a  tender  skin. 

Mr.  Eippenger  called  me  up  to  him,  to  inform  me  that,  whoever  I 
was,  and  whatever  I  was,  and  I  might  be  a  little  impostor  foisted  on  his 
benevolence,  yet  he  would  bring  me  to  a  knowledge  of  myself :  he  gave 
me  warning  of  it ;  and  if  my  father  objected  to  his  method,  my  father 
must  write  word  to  that  effect,  and  attend  punctually  to  business  duties, 
for  Surrey  House  was  not  an  almshouse,  either  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
of  high  connection,  or  of  the  sons  of  vagabonds.  Mr.  Eippenger  added  a 
spurning  shove  on  my  shoulder  to  his  recommendation  to  me  to  resume 
my  seat.  I  did  not  understand  him  at  ah".  I  was,  in  fact,  indebted  to  a 
boy  named  Drew,  a  known  sneak,  for  the  explanation,  in  itself  difficult  to 
comprehend.  It  was,  that  Mr.  Eippenger  was  losing  patience  because  he 
had  received  no  money  on  account  of  my  boarding  and  schooling.  The 
intelligence  filled  my  head  like  the  buzz  of  a  fly,  occupying  my  medi- 
tations without  leading  them  anywhere.  I  spoke  on  the  subject  to 
Heriot. 

"  Oh,  the  sordid  old  brute  !  "  said  he  of  Mr.  Eippenger.  "  How  can 
he  know  the  habits  and  feelings  of  gentlemen  ?  Your  father's  travelling, 
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and  can't  write,  of  course.  My  father's  in  India,  and  I  get  a  letter  from 
him  about  once  a  year.  We  know  one  another,  and  I  know  he's  one  of 
the  best  officers  in  the  British  army.  It's  just  the  way  with  schoolmasters 
and  tradesmen :  they  don't  care  whether  a  man  is  doing  his  duty  to  his 
country;  he  must  attend  to  them,  settle  accounts  with  them — hang  them! 
I'll  send  you  money,  dear  little  lad,  after  I've  left." 

He  dispersed  my  brooding  fit.  I  was  sure  my  father  was  a  fountain 
of  gold,  and  only  happened  to  be  travelling.  Besides,  Heriot's  love  for 
Julia,  whom  none  of  us  saw  now,  was  an  incessant  distraction.  She  did 
not  appear  at  prayers.  She  sat  up  in  the  gallery  at  church,  hardly  to  be 
spied.  A  letter  that  Heriot  flung  over  the  garden-wall  for  her  was  returned 
to  him,  open,  enclosed  by  post. 

"  A  letter  for  Walter  Heriot,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Boddy,  lifting  it  high  for 
Heriot  to  walk  and  fetch  it ;  and  his  small  eyes  blinked  when  Heriot  said 
aloud  on  his  way,  cheerfully, — 

"  A  letter  from  the  colonel  in  India  !  " 

Boddy  waited  a  minute,  and  then  said,  "  Is  your  father  in  good 
health  ?  " 

Heriot's  face  was  scarlet.  At  first  he  stuttered,  "  My  father  ! — I  hope 
so  !  What  have  you  in  common  with  him,  sir  ?  " 

"  You  stated  that  the  letter  was  from  your  father,"  said  Boddy. 

"What  if  it  is,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  in  that  case,  nothing  whatever  to  me." 

They  talked  on,  and  the  youngest  of  us  could  perceive  Boddy  was 
bursting  with  devilish  glee.  Heriot  got  a  letter  posted  to  Julia.  It  was 
laid  on  his  desk,  with  her  name  scratched  completely  out,  and  his  put  in 
its  place.  He  grew  pale  and  sad,  but  did  his  work,  playing  his  games, 
and  only  letting  his  friends  speak  to  him  of  lessons  and  play.  His  counsel 
to  me  was  that,  in  spite  of  everything,  I  was  always  to  stick  to  my  tasks 
and  my  cricket.  His  sadness  he  could  not  conceal.  He  looked  like  an 
old  lamp  with  a  poor  light  in  it.  Not  a  boy  in  the  school  missed  seeing 
how  Boddy's  flat  head  perpetually  had  a  side-eye. on  him. 

All  this  came  to  an  end.  John  Salter's  father  lived  on  the  other  side 
of  the  downs,  and  invited  three  of  us  to  spend  a  day  at  his  house.  The 
selection  included  Heriot,  Saddlebank,  and  me.  Mr.  Bippenger,  not  liking 
to  refuse  Mr.  Salter,  consented  to  our  going,  but  pretended  that  I  was  too 
young.  Salter  said  his  mother  and  sisters  very  much  wished  to  make  my 
acquaintance.  We  went  in  his  father's  carriage.  A  jolly  wind  blew 
clouds  and  dust  and  leaves  :  I  could  have  fancied  I  was  going  to  my  own 
father.  The  sensation  of  freedom  had  a  magical  effect  on  me,  so  that  I 
was  the  wildest  talker  of  them  all.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  family 
I  led  the  conversation;  and  I  did  not  leave  Salter's  house  without 
receiving  an  assurance  from  his  elder  sisters  that  they  were  in  love  with 
me.  We  drove  home — back  to  prison,  we  called  it — full  of  good  things, 
talking  of  Salter's  father's  cellar  of  wine  and  of  my  majority  Burgundy, 
which  I  said,  believing  it,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  dozen  ;  and  an 
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appointment  was  made  for  us  to  meet  at  Dipwell  Farm,  to  assist  in  con- 
suming it,  in  my  honour  and  my  father's.  That  matter  settled,  I  felt 
myself  rolling  over  and  over  at  a  great  rate,  and  clasping  a  juniper-tree. 
The  horses  had  trenched  from  the  chalk  road  on  to  the  downs.  I  had 
been  shot  out.  Heriot  and  Salter  had  jumped  out — Heriot  to  look  after 
me  ;  but  Saddlebank  and  the  coachman  were  driving  at  a  gi'eat  rate  over 
the  dark  slope.  Salter  felt  some  anxiety  concerning  his  father's  horses, 
so  we  left  him  to  pursue  them,  and  walked  on  laughing,  Heriot  praising 
me  for  my  pluck. 

"  I  say  good-bj7  to  you  to-night,  Eichie,"  said  he.  "  We're  certain 
to  meet  again.  I  shall  go  to  a  military  school.  Mind  you  enter  a  cavalry 
regiment  when  you're  man  enough.  Look  in  the  Army  List,  you'll  find 
me  there.  My  aunt  shall  make  a  journey  and  call  on  you  while  you're  at 
Pdppenger's,  so  you  shan't  be  quite  lonely." 

To  my  grief,  I  discovered  that  Heriot  had  resolved  he  would  not 
return  to  school. 

"  You'll  get  thrashed,"  he  said ;  "I  can't  help  it :  I  hope  you've 
grown  tough  by  this  time.  I  can't  stay  here.  I  feel  more  like  a  dog 
than  a  man  in  that  house  now.  I'll  see  you  back  safe.  No  crying,  young 
cornet !  " 

We  had  lost  the  sound  of  the  carriage.  Heriot  fell  to  musing.  He 
remarked  that  the  accident  took  away  from  Mr.  Salter  the  responsibility 
of  delivering  him  at  Surrey  House ;  but  that  he,  Heriot,  was  bound,  for 
Mr.  Salter's  sake,  to  conduct  me  to  the  doors  ;  an  unintelligible  refine- 
ment of  reasoning  to  my  wits.  We  reached  our  town  between  two  and 
three  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  ladder  leaning  against  one  of  the 
houses  in  repair  near  the  school.  "  You  are  here,  are  you !  "  said  Heriot, 
speaking  to  the  ladder  :  "  you'll  do  me  a  service — the  last  I  shall  want  in 
the  neighbourhood."  He  managed  to  poise  the  ladder  on  his  shoulder, 
and  moved  forward. 

"  Are  we  going  in  through  the  window  ?  "  I  asked,  seeing  him  fix  the 
ladder  against  the  school-house  wall. 

He  said,  "  Hush  ;  keep  a  look-out." 

I  saw  him  mount  high.  When  he  tapped  at  the  window  I  remembered 
it  was  Julia's  ;  I  heard  her  cry  out  inside.  The  window  rose  slowly. 
Heriot  spoke  : — 

"  I  have  come  to  say  good-by  to  you,  Julia,  dear  girl :  don't  be 
afraid  of  me."  She  answered  inaudibly  to  my  ears.  He  begged  her  to 
come  to  him  once,  only  once,  and  hear  him  and  take  his  hand.  She  was 
timid ;  he  had  her  fingers  first,  then  her  whole  arm,  and  she  leaned  over 
him.  "Julia,  my  sweet  dear  girl,"  he  said;  and  she — - 

"  Heriot,  Walter,  don't  go — don't  go  ;  you  do  not  care  for  me  if  you 
go.  Oh,  don't  go."  • 

"  We've  come  to  it,"  said  Heriot. 

She  asked  why  he  was  not  in  bed,  and  moaned  on  :  "  Don't  go."  I 
was  speechless  with  wonder  at  the  night  and  the  scene.  They  whispered ; 
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I  saw  their  faces  close  together,  and  Heriot's  arms  round  her  neck.  "  Oh, 
Heriot,  my  darling,  my  Walter,"  she  said,  crying,  I  knew  by  the  sound  of 
her  voice.  . 

"  Tell  me  you  love  me,"  said  Heriot. 

"  I  do,  I  do,  only  don't  go,"  she  answered. 

"  Will  you  love  me  faithfully  ?  " 

"I  will;  I  do." 

"  Say,  '  I  love  you,  Walter.'  " 

"  I  love  you,  Walter." 

"  For  ever." 

"  For  ever.  Oh  !  what  a  morning  for  me.  Do  you  smell  my  honey- 
suckle ?  Oh,  don't  go  away  from  me,  Walter.  Do  you  love  me  so  ?  " 

"  I'd  go  through  a  regiment  of  sabres  to  get  at  you." 

"  But  smell  the  night  air;  how  sweet !  oh,  how  sweet !  No,  not  kiss 
me,  if  you  are  going  to  leave  me  ;  not  kiss  me,  if  you  can  be  so  cruel !  " 

"  Do  you  dream  of  me  in  your  bed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  every  night." 

"  God  bless  the  bed  !  " 

"  Every  night  I  dream  of  you.  Oh  !  brave  Heriot ;  dear  dear  Walter, 
you  did  not  betray  me ;  my  father  struck  you,  and  you  let  him  for  my 
sake.  Every  night  I  pray  heaven  to  make  you  forgive  him  :  I  thought 
you  would  hate  me.  I  cried  till  I  was  glad  you  could  not  see  me.  Look 
at  those  two  little  stars  ;  no,  they  hurt  me,  I  can't  look  at  them  ever 
again.  But  no,  you  are  not  going ;  you  want  to  frighten  me.  Do 
smell  the  flowers.  Don't  make  them  poison  to  me.  Oh,  what  a  morning 
for  me  when  you're  lost !  And  me,  to  look  out  on  the  night  alone  !  No, 
no  more  kisses  !  Oh,  yes,  I  will  kiss  you,  dear." 

Heriot  said  :  "  Your  mother  was  Irish,  Julia." 

"  Yes.     She  would  have  loved  you." 

"  I've  Irish  blood  too.  Give  me  her  portrait.  It's  the  image  of 
you." 

"  To  take  away  ?     Walter !  not  to  take  it  away  ?  " 

"  You  darling  !  to  keep  me  sure  of  you." 

"  Part  with  my  mother's  portrait  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  if  you  love  me  one  bit." 

"But  you  are  younger  than  me,  Heriot." 

"Then,  good-night,  good-by,  Julia." 

"  Walter,  I  will  fetch  it." 

Heriot  now  told  her  I  was  below,  and  she  looked  down  on  me  and 
called  my  name  softly,  sending  kisses  from  her  fingers  while  he  gave  the 
cause  for  our  late  return. 

"  Some  one  must  be  sitting  up  for  you — are  we  safe  ?  "  she  said. 

Heriot  laughed,  and  pressed.for  the  portrait. 

"It  is  all  I  have.  Why  should  you  not  have  it  ?  I  want  to  be 
remembered." 

She  sobbed  as  she  said  this  and  disappeared.     Heriot  still  talked  into 
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her  room.  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise  of  the  garden-door  opening.  A 
man  came  out  rushing  toward  the  ladder.  I  called  in  terror  :  "  Mr.  Boddy, 
stop,  sir."  He  pushed  me  savagely  aside,  pitching  his  whole  force 
against  the  ladder.  Heriot  pulled  down  Julia's  window;  he  fell  with 
a  heavy  thump  on  the  ground,  and  I  heard  a  shriek  above.  He  tried  to 
spring  to  his  feet  but  dropped,  supported  himself  on  one  of  his  hands,  and 
cried : — 

"  All  right ;  no  harm  done  ;  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Boddy  ?  I  thought 
I'd  try  one  of  the  attics,  as  AVG  were  late,  not  to  disturb  the  house.  I'm 
not  hurt,  I  tell  yon,"  he  cried  as  loud  as  he  could. 

The  usher's  words  were  in  a  confusion  of  rage  and  inquiries.  He 
commanded  Heriot  to  stand  on  his  legs,  abused  him,  asked  what  he 
meant  by  it,  accused  him  of  depravity,  of  crime,  of  disgraceful  conduct, 
and  attempted  to  pluck  him  from  the  spot. 

"  Hands  off  me,"  said  Heriot ;  "  I  can  help  myself.  The  youngster  '11 
help  me,  and  we'll  go  round  to  the  front  door.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will 
behave  like  a  gentleman  ;  make  no  row  here,  Mr.  Boddy,  if  you've  any 
respect  for  people  inside.  We  were  upset  by  Mr.  Salter's  carriage  ;  it's 
damaged  my  leg,  I  believe.  Have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  go  in  by  your 
road,  and  we'll  go  round  and  knock  at  the  front  door  in  the  proper  way. 
We  shall  have  to  disturb  the  house  after  all." 

Heriot  insisted.  I  was  astonished  to  see  Boddy  obey  him  and 
leave  us,  after  my  dear  Heriot  had  hopped  with  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
to  the  corner  of  the  house  fronting  the  road.  While  we  were  standing 
alone  a  light  cart  drove  by.  Heriot  hailed  it,  and  hopped  up  to  the 
driver. 

"  Take  me  to  London,  there's  a  good  fellow,"  he  said ;  "  I'm  a 
gentleman  ;  you  needn't  look  fixed.  I'll  pay  you  well  and  thank 
you.  But  quick.  Haul  me  up,  up  ;  here's  my  hand.  By  jingo  !  this 
is  pain." 

The  man  said,  "  Scamped  it  out  of  school,  sir  ?  " 

Heriot  replied :  "  Mum.  Kely  on  me  when  I  tell  you  I'm  a 
gentleman." 

"  Well,  if  I  pick  up  a  gentleman  I  can't  be  doing  a  bad  business," 
said  the  man,  hauling  him  in  tenderly. 

Heriot  sung  to  me  in  his  sweet  manner  :  "  Good-by,  little  Richie. 
Knock  when  five  minutes  are  over.  God  bless  you,  dear  little  lad  ! 
Leg  '11  get  well  by  morning,  never  fear  for  me  ;  and  we'll  meet  somehow  ; 
we'll  drink  the  Burgundy.  No  crying.  Kiss  your  hand  to  me." 

I  kissed  my  hand  to  him.  I  had  no  tears  to  shed ;  my  chest  kept 
heaving  enormously.  My  friend  was  gone.  I  stood  in  the  road  strain- 
ing to  hear  the  last  of  the  wheels  after  they  had  long  been  silent. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  TALE  OF  A  GOOSE. 

FKOM  that  hour  till  the  day  Heriot's  aunt  came  to  see  me,  I  lived  sys- 
tematically out  of  myself  in  extreme  nights  of  imagination,  locking  niy 
doors  up,  as  it  were,  all  the  faster  for  the  extrernest  strokes  of  Mr.  Rip- 
penger's  rod.  He  remarked  justly  that  I  grew  an  impenetrably  sullen 
boy,  a  constitutional  rebel,  a  callous  lump  :  and  assured  me  that  if  my 
father  would  not  pay  for  me,  I  at  least  should  not  escape  my  debts.  The 
title  of  little  impostor,  transmitted  from  the  master's  mouth  to  the  school 
in  designation  of  one  who  had  come  to  him  as  a  young  prince,  and  for 
whom  he  had  not  received  one  penny's  indemnification,  naturally  caused 
me  to  have  fights  with  several  of  the  boys.  Whereupon  I  was  reported  : 
I  was  prayed  at  to  move  my  spirit,  and  flogged  to  exercise  my  flesh. 
The  prayers  I  soon  learnt  to  laugh  to  scorn.  The  floggings,  after  they 
were  over,  crowned  me  with  delicious  sensations  of  martyrdom.  Even 
while  the  sting  lasted  I  could  say,  it's  for  Heriot  and  Julia !  and  it  gave 
me  a  wonderful  penetration  into  the  mournful  ecstasy  of  love.  Julia  was 
sent  away  to  a  relative  by  the  sea-side,  because,  one  of  the  housemaids 
told  me,  she  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  my  being  beaten.  Mr.  Rippenger 
summoned  me  to  his  private  room  to  bid  me  inform  him  whether  I 
had  other  relatives  besides  my  father,  such  as  grandfather,  grandmother, 
uncles,  or  aunts,  or  a  mother.  I  dare  say  Julia  would  have  led  me  to 
break  my  word  to  my  father  by  speaking  of  old  Riversley,  a  place  I  half 
longed  for  since  my  father  had  grown  so  distant  and  dim  to  me  ;  but  con- 
fession to  Mr.  Rippenger  seemed,  as  he  said  of  Heriot's  behaviour  towards 
him,  a  gross  breach  of  trust  to  my  father  ;  so  I  refused  steadily  to  answer, 
and  suffered  the  consequences  now  on  my  dear  father's  behalf. 

Heriot's  aunt  brought  me  a  cake,  and  in  a  letter  from  him  an  extra- 
ordinary sum  of  money  for  a  boy  of  my  age.  He  wrote  that  he  knew  I 
should  want  it  to  pay  my  debts  for  treats  to  the  boys  and  keep  them  in 
good  humour.  He  believed  also  that  his  people  meant  to  have  me  for 
the  Christmas  holidays.  The  sum  he  sent  me  was  five  pounds,  carefully 
enclosed.  I  felt  myself  a  prince  again.  The  money  was  like  a  golden 
gate  through  which  freedom  twinkled  a  finger.  Forthwith  I  paid  my 
debts,  amounting  to  two  pounds  twelve  shillings,  and  instructed  a  couple 
of  day-boarders,  commercial  fellows,  whose  heavy  and  mysterious  charges 
for  commissions  ran  up  a  bill  in  no  time,  to  prepare  to  bring  us  materials 
for  a  feast  on  Saturday.  Temple  abominated  the  trading  propensities 
of  these  boys.  "  They  never  get  licked  and  they've  always  got  money, 
at  least  I  know  they  always  get  mine,"  said  he  ;  "  but  you  and  I  and 
Heriot  despise  them."  Our  position  towards  them  was  that  of  an 
encumbered  aristocracy,  and  really  they  paid  us  great  respect.  The  fact 
was  that,  when  they  had  trusted  us,  they  were  compelled  to  continue  obse- 
quious, for  Heriot  had  instilled  the  sentiment  in  the  school  that  gentlemen 
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never  failed  to  wipe  out  debts  in  the  long  run,  so  it  was  their  interest  to 
make  us  feel  they  knew  us  to  be  gentlemen,  who  were  at  some  time  or 
other  sure  to  pay,  and  thus  also  they  operated  on  our  consciences.  From 
which  it  followed  that  one  title  of  superiority  among  us,  ranking  next  in 
the  order  of  nobility  to  the  dignity  conferred  by  Mr.  Kippenger's  rod,  was 
the  being  down  in  their  books.  Temple  and  I  walked  in  the  halo  of 
unlimited  credit  like  more  than  mortal  twins.  I  gave  an  order  for  four 
bottles  of  champagne. 

On  the  Friday  evening  Catman  walked  out  with  us.  His  studious 
habits  endeared  him  to  us  immensely,  owing  to  his  having  his  head  in  his 
book  on  all  occasions,  and  a  walk  under  his  superintendence  was  first- 
cousin  to  liberty.  Some  boys  roamed  ahead,  some  lagged  behind,  while 
Catman  turned  over  his  pages,  sounding  the  return  only  when  it  grew 
dark.  The  rumour  of  the  champagne  had  already  intoxicated  the  boys. 
There  was  a  companion  and  most  auspicious  rumour  that  Boddy  was 
going  to  be  absent  on  Saturday.  If  so,  we  said,  we  may  drink  our 
champagne  under  Catman' s  nose  and  he  be  none  the  wiser.  Saddlebank 
undertook  to  manage  our  feast  for  us.  Coming  home  over  the  downs, 
just  upon  twilight,  Temple  and  I  saw  Saddlebank  carrying  a  long  withy 
upright.  We  asked  him  what  it  was  for.  He  shouted  back  :  "It's  for 
fortune.  You  keep  the  rearguard."  Then  we  saw  him  following  a  man 
and  a  flock  of  geese,  and  imitating  the  action  of  the  man  with  his  green 
wand.  As  we  were  ready  to  laugh  at  anything  Saddlebank  did,  we 
laughed  at  this.  The  man  walked  like  one  half  asleep,  and  appeared  to 
wake  up  now  and  then  to  find  that  he  was  right  in  the  middle  of  his 
geese,  and  then  he  waited,  and  Saddlebank  waited  behind  him.  Presently 
the  geese  passed  a  lane  leading  off  the  downs.  We  saw  Saddlebank  duck 
his  wand  in  a  coaxing  way,  like  an  angler  dropping  his  fly  for  fish  ;  he 
made  all  sorts  of  curious  easy  flourishes  against  the  sky  and  branched  up 
the  lane.  We  struck  after  him,  little  suspecting  that  he  had  a  goose  in 
front,  but  he  had ;  he  had  cut  one  of  the  loiterers  off  from  the  flock  ;  and 
to  see  him  handle  his  wand  on  either  side  his  goose,  encouraging  it  to  go 
forward,  and  remonstrating,  and  addressing  it  in  bits  of  Latin,  and  the 
creature  pattering  stiff  and  astonished,  sent  us  in  a  dance  of  laughter. 

"What  have  you  done,  old  Saddle?"  said  Temple,  though  it  was 
perfectly  clear  what  Saddlebank  had  done. 

"I've  carved  off  a  slice  of  Michaelmas,"  said  Saddlebank,  and  he 
hewed  the  air  to  flick  delicately  at  his  goose's  head. 

"  What  do  you  mean — a  slice  ?  "  said  we. 

We  wanted  to  be  certain  the  goose  was  captured  booty.  Saddlebank 
would  talk  nothing  but  his  fun.  Temple  fetched  a  roaring  sigh  : 

"  Oh  !  how  good  this  goose  'd  be  with  our  champagne." 

The  idea  seized  and  enraptured  me.  "  Saddlebank,  I'll  buy  him  of 
you,"  I  said. 

"  Chink  won't  -flavour  him,"  said  Saddlebank,  still  at  his  business  ; 
"here,  you  two,  cut  back  by  the  down  and  try  all  your  might  to  get  a 
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do^ou  apples  before  Catman  counts  heads  at  the  door,  and  you  hold  your 
tongues." 

We  shot  past  the  man  with  the  geese — I  pitied  him — clipped  a  corner 
of  the  down,  and  by  dint  of  hard  running  reached  the  main  street,  rnad 
for  apples,  before  Catman  appeared  there.  Apples,  champagne,  and  cakes 
were  now  provided ;  all  that  was  left  to  think  of  was  the  goose.  Wo 
glorified  Saddlebank's  cleverness  to  the  boys. 

"  By  jingo  !  what  a  treat  you'll  have,"  Temple  said  among  them, 
bursting  with  our  secret. 

Saddlebank  pleaded  that  he  had  missed  his  way  on  presenting  himself 
tjn  minutes  after  time.  To  me  and  Temple  he  breathed  of  goose,  but  he 
shunned  us  ;  he  had  no  fun  in  him  till  Saturday  afternoon,  when  Catman 
called  out  to  hear  if  we  were  for  cricket  or  a  walk. 

"  A  walk  on  the  downs,"  said  Saddlebank. 

Temple  and  I  echoed  him,  and  Saddlebank  motioned  his  hand  as  though 
he  were  wheedling  his  goose  along.  Saddlebank  spoke  a  word  to  my  com- 
missioners. I  was  to  leave  the  arrangements  for  the  feast  to  him,  he  said. 
John  Salter  was  at  home  unwell,  so  Saddlebank  was  chief.  No  sooner 
did  we  stand  on  the  downs  than  he  gathered  us  all  in  a  circle,  and  taking 
off  his  cap  threw  in  it  some  slips  of  paper.  We  had  to  draw  lots  who 
should  keep  by  Catman  out  of  twenty-seven  ;  fifteen  blanks  were  marked. 
Temple  dashed  his  hand  into  the  cap  first.  "  Like  my  luck,"  he  remarked, 
and  pocketed  both  fists  as  he  began  strutting  away  to  hide  his  desperation 
at  drawing  a  blank.  I  bought  a  substitute  for  him  at  the  price  of  half-a- 
crown, — Drew,  a  fellow  we  were  glad  to  get  rid  of ;  he  wanted  five  shillings. 
The  feast  was  worth  fifty,  but  to  haggle  about  prices  showed  the  sneak. 
He  begged  us  to  put  by  a  taste  for  him  ;  he  was  groaned  out  of  hearing. 
The  fifteen  looked  so  wretched  when  they  saw  themselves  divided  from  us 
that  I  gave  them  a  shilling  a-piece  to  console  them.  They  took  their 
instructions  from  Saddlebank  as  to  how  they  were  to  surround  Catman, 
and  make  him  fancy  us  to  be  all  in  his  neighbourhood ;  and  then  we  shook 
hands,  they  requesting  us  feebly  to  drink  their  healths,  and  we  saying, 
ay,  that  we  would.  Temple  was  in  distress  of  spirits  because  of  his 
having  been  ignominiously  bought  off.  Saddlebank,  however,  put  on 
such  a  pace  that  no  one  had  leisure  for  melancholy.  "I'll  get  you 
fellows  up  to  boiling-point,"  said  he.  There  was  a  tremendously  hot  sun 
overhead.  On  a  sudden  he  halted,  exclaiming  :  "  Cooks  and  gridirons ! 
what  about  sage  and  onions  ?  "  Only  Temple  and  I  jumped  at  the 
meaning  of  this.  We  drew  lots  for  a  messenger,  and  it  was  miserable  to 
behold  an  unfortunate  fellow  touch  Saddlebank's  hand  containing  the 
notched  bit  of  stick,  and  find  himself  condemned  to  go  and  buy  sage  and 
onions  somewhere,  without  knowing  what  it  was  for ; — how  could  he 
guess  we  were  going  to  cook  a  raw  goose  !  The  lot  fell  to  a  boy  named 
Barnshed,  a  big  slow  boy,  half  way  up  every  class  he  was  in,  but  utterly 
stupid  out  of  school ;  which  made-  Saddlebank  say  :  "  They'll  take  it  he's 
the  bird  that  wants  stuffing."  Barnshed  was  directed  where  to  rejoin  us. 
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The  others  asked  why  he  was  trotted  after  sage  and  onions.  "  Because 
he's  an  awful  goose,"  said  Saddlehank.  Temple  and  I  thought  the  word 
was  out  and  hurrahed,  and  back  came  Barnshed.  We  had  a  task  in 
persuading  him  to  resume  his  expedition,  as  well  as  Saddlebank  to  forgive 
us.  Saddlebank's  anger  was  excessive.  We  conciliated  him  by  calling 
him  captain,  and  pretending  to  swear  an  oath  of  allegiance.  He  now  led 
us  through  a  wood  on  to  some  fields  down  to  a  shady  dell,  where  we  were 
to  hold  the  feast  in  privacy.  He  did  not  descend  it  himself.  Vexatious 
as  it  was  to  see  a  tramp's  tent  there,  we  nevertheless  acknowledged  the 
respectful  greeting  of  the  women  and  the  man  with  a  few  questions  about 
tent-pegs,  pots,  and  tin  mugs.  Saddlebank  remained  aloft,  keeping  a 
look-out  for  the  day-school  fellows,  Chaunter,  Davis,  and  Bystop,  my 
commissioners.  They  did  not  keep  us  waiting  long.  They  had  driven 
to  the  spot  in  a  cart,  according  to  Saddlebank's  directions.  Our  provisions 
were  in  three  large  hampers.  We  praised  their  forethought  loudly  at  the 
sight  of  an  extra  bottle  of  champagne,  with  two  bottles  of  ginger-wine,  two 
of  currant,  two  of  raisin,  four  pint  bottles  of  ale,  six  of  gingerbeer,  a 
Dutch  cheese,  a  heap  of  tarts,  three  sally-lunns,  and  four  shillings- 
worth  of  toffy.  Temple  and  I  joined  our  apples  to  the  m|ss ;  a  sight  at 
which  some  of  the  boys  exulted  aloud.  The  tramp-women  insisted  on 
spreading  things  out  for  us  :  ten  yards  off  their  children  squatted  staring  : 
the  man  smoked  and  chaffed  us. 

At  last  Saddlebank  came  running  over  the  hill-side,  making  as  if  he 
meant  to  bowl  down  what  looked  a  black  body  of  a  baby  against  the  sky, 
and  shouting,  "  See,  you  fellows,  here's  a  find  !  "  He  ran  through  us, 
swinging  his  goose  up  to  the  hampers,  saying  that  he  had  found  the  goose 
under  a  furze-bush.  While  the  words  were  coming  out  of  his  mouth,  he 
saw  the  tramps,  and  the  man  tramp's  eyes  and  his  met. 

The  man  had  one  eyebrow  and  his  lips  at  one  corner  screwed  in  a 
queer  lift :  he  winked  slowly,  "  Odd  !  ain't  it  ?  "  he  said. 

Saddlebank  shouldered  round  on  us,  and  cried,  "  Confound  you 
fellows!  here's  a  beastly  place  you've  pitched  upon."  His  face  was  the 
colour  of  scarlet  in  patches. 

"  Now,  I  call  it  a  beautiful  place,"  said  the  man,  "  and  if  you  finds 
goosies  hereabouts  growing  ready  for  the  fire  all  but  plucking,  why,  it's  a 
bountiful  place,  I  call  it." 

The  women  tried  to  keep  him  silent.  But  for  them  we  should  have 
moved  our  encampment.  "  Why,  of  course,  young  gentlemen,  if  you 
want  to  eat  the  goose,  we'll  pluck  it  for  you  and  cook  it  for  you,  all 
nice,"  they  said.  "  How  can  young  gentlemen  do  that  for  theirselves  ?  " 

It  was  clear  to  us  we  must  have  a  fire  for  the  goose.  Certain  observa- 
tions current  among  us  about  the  necessity  to  remove  the  goose's  inside, 
and  not  to  lose  the  giblets,  which  even  the  boy  who  named  them  confessed 
his  inability  to  recognize,  inclined  the  majority  to  accept  the  woman's 
proposal.  Saddlebank  said  it  was  on  our  heads,  then. 

To  revive  his  good  humour,  Temple  uncorked  a  bottle  of  champagne. 

20—2 
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The  tramp-woman  lent  us  a  tin  mug,  and  round  it  went.  One  boy  said, 
"That's  a  commencement;"  another  said,  "Hang  old  Rippenger." 
Temple  snapped  his  fingers,  and  By  stop,  a  farmer's  son,  said,  "  Well, 
now  I've  drunk  champagne  ;  I  meant  to  before  I  died  !  "  Most  of  the 
boys  seemed  puzzled  by  it.  As  for  me  my  heart  sprang  up  in  me  like  a 
colt  turned  out  of  stables  to  graze.  I  determined  that  the  humblest  of 
my  retainers  should  feed  from  my  table,  and  drink  in  my  father's  and 
Heriot's  honour,  and  I  poured  out  champagne  for  the  women,  who  just 
sipped,  and  the  man,  who  vowed  he  preferred  beer.  A  spoonful  of  the 
mashed  tarts  I  sent  to  each  of  the  children.  Only  one,  the  eldest,  a  girl 
about  a  year  older  than  me,  or  younger,  with  black  eyebrows  and  rough 
black  hair,  refused  to  eat  or  drink. 

"Let  her  bide,  young  gentlemen,"  said  a  woman;  "  she's  a  regular 
obstinate,  once  she  sets  in  for  it." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  man.  "  I've  seen  pigs  druv,  and  I've  seen  iron  bent 
double.  She's  harder  'n  both,  once  she  takes't  into  her  head." 

"  By  jingo,  she's  pig-iron !  "  cried  Temple,  and  sighed,  "  Oh,  dear 
old  Heriot !  " 

I  flung  myself  beside  him  to  talk  of  our  lost  friend. 
A  great  commotion  stirred  the  boys.  They  shrieked  at  beholding 
their  goose  vanish  in  a  pot  for  stewing.  They  wanted  roast-goose,  they 
exclaimed,  not  boiled ;  who  cared  for  boiled  goose  !  But  the  women 
asked  them  how  it  was  possible  to  roast  a  goose  on  the  top  of  wood- 
flames,  where  there  was  nothing  to  hang  it  by,  and  nothing  would  come  of 
it  except  smoked  bones  ! 

The  boys  groaned  in  consternation,  and  Saddlebank  sowed  discontent 
by  grumbling,  "  Now  you  see  what  your  jolly  new  acquaintances  have 
done  for  you." 

So  we  played  at  catch  with  the  Dutch  cheese,  and  afterwards  bowled 
it  for  .long- stopping,  when,  to  the  disgust  of  Saddlebank  and  others,  down 
ran  the  black-haired  girl  and  caught  the  ball  clean  at  wicket- distance.    As 
soon  as  she  had  done  it  she  was  ashamed,  and  slunk  away. 
The  boys  called  out,  "  Now  then,  pig-iron  !  " 

One  fellow  enraged  me  by  throwing  an  apple  that  hit  her  in  the  back. 
We  exchanged  half-a-dozen  blows,  whereupon  he  consented  to  apologize, 
and  roared,  "  Hulloa,  pig-iron,  sorry  if  I  hurt  you." 

Temple  urged  me  to  insist  on  the  rascal's  going  on  his  knees  for 
flinging  at  a  girl. 

"  Why,"  said  Chaunter,  "  you  were  the  first  to  call  her  pig-iron." 
Temple  declared  he  was  a  blackguard  if  he  said  that.   I  made  the  girl 
take  a  piece  of  toffy. 

"Aha!"  Saddlebank  grumbled,  "this  comes  of  the  precious  com- 
pany you  would  keep  in  spite  of  my  caution." 

The  man  told  us  to  go  it,  for  he  liked  to  observe  young  gentlemen 
enjoying  themselves.  Temple  tossed  him  a  pint  bottle  of  beer,  with  an 
injunction  to  him  to  shut  his  trap. 
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"Now,  you  talk  my  mother  tongue,"  said  the  man;  "you're  what 
goes  by  the  name  of  a  learned  gentleman.  Thank  ye,  sir.  You'll  be  a 
counsellor  some  day." 

"  I  won't  get  off  thieves,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Temple.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  barrister. 

"  Nor  you  won't  help  cook  their  gooses  for  them,  may  be,"  said  the 
man.  "  Well,  kindness  is  kindness,  all  over  the  world." 

The  women  stormed  at  him  to  command  him  not  to  anger  the  young 
gentlemen,  for  Saddlebank  was  swearing  awfully  in  an  undertone.  He 
answered  them  that  he  was  the  mildest  lamb  afloat. 

Despairing  of  the  goose,  we  resolved  to  finish  the  cold  repast  awaiting 
us.  The  Dutch  cheese  had  been  bowled  into  bits.  With  a  portion  of  the 
mashed  tarts  on  it,  and  champagne,  it  tasted  excellently ;  toffy  to  follow. 
Those  boys  who  chose  ginger-wine  had  it,  and  drank,  despised.  The 
ginger-beer  and  ale,  apples  and  sally-lunns,  were  reserved  for  supper.  My 
mind  became  like  a  driving  sky,  with  glimpses  of  my  father  and  Heriot 
bursting  through. 

"  If  I'm  not  a  prince,  I'm  a  nobleman,"  I  said  to  Temple. 

He  replied,  "  Army  or  Navy.  I  don't  much  care  which.  We're  sure 
of  a  foreign  war  some  tune.  Then  you'll  see  fellows  rise :  lieutenant, 
captain,  colonel,  general — quick  as  barrels  popping  at  a  bird.  I  should 
like  to  be  Governor  of  Gibraltar." 

"  I'll  come  and  see  you,  Temple,"  said  I. 

"  Done  !  old  Richie,"  he  said,  grasping  my  hand  warmly. 

"  The  truth  is,  Temple,"  I  confided  to  him,  "  I've  an  uncle — I  mean 
a  grandfather — of  enormous  property ;  he  owns  half  Hampshire,  I  believe, 
and  hates  my  father  like  poison.  I  won't  stand  it.  You've  seen  my 
father,  haven't  you  ?  Gentlemen  never  forget  their  servants,  Temple. 
Let's  drink  lots  more  champagne.  I  wish  you  and  I  were  knights  riding 
across  that  country  there,  as  they  used  to,  and  you  saying,  '  I  wonder 
whether  your  father's  at  kome  in  the  castle  expecting  our  arrival.'  " 

"  The  Baron  !  "  said  Temple.  "  He's  like  a  Baron,  too.  His  health. 
Your  health,  sir  !  It's  just  the  wine  to  drink  it  in,  Richie.  He's  one  of 
the  men  I  look  up  to.  It's  odd  he  never  comes  to  see  you,  because  he's 
fond  of  you ;  the  right  sort  of  father  !  Big  men  can't  be  always  looking 
after  little  boys.  Not  that  we're  so  young  though,  now.  Lots  of  fellows 

of  our  age  have  done  things  fellows  write  about.  I  feel "  Temple 

sat  up  swelling  his  chest  to  deliver  an  important  sentiment ;  "I  feel 
uncommonly  thirsty." 

So  did  I.  We  attributed  it  to  the  air  of  the  place,  Temple  going  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  came  off  the  chalk,  which  somehow  stuck  in  the 
throat. 

"  Saddlebank,  don't  leok  glum,"  said  Temple.  "  Lord,  Richie,  you 
should  hear  my  father  plead  in  court  with  his  wig  on.  They  used  to  say 
at  home  I  was  a  clever  boy  when  I  was  a  baby.  Saddlebank,  you've 
looked  glum  all  the  afternoon." 
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"  Treat  your  superiors  respectfully,"  Saddlebank  retorted. 

The  tramp  was  irritating  him.  That  tramp  had  never  left  off  smoking 
and  leaning  on  his  arm  since  we  first  saw  him.  Two  boys  named  Hackman 
and  Montague,  not  bad  fellows,  grew  desirous  of  a  whiff  from  his  pipe. 
They  had  it,  and  lay  down  silent,  back  to  back.  Bystop  was  led  away  in 
a  wretched  plight.  Two  others,  Paynter  and  Ashworth,  attacked  the 
apples,  rendered  desperate  by  thirst.  Saddlebank  repelled  them  furiously. 
He  harangued  those  who  might  care  to  listen  : 

"  You  fellows,  by  George  !  you  shall  eat  the  goose,  I  tell  you.  You've 
spoilt  everything,  and  I  tell  you,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  shall  have 
apples  with  it,  and  sage  and  onions  too.  I  don't  ask  for  thanks.  And  I 
propose  to  post  outposts  in  the  wood  to  keep  watch." 

He  wanted  us  to  draw  lots  again.  His  fun  had  entirely  departed  from 
him ;  all  he  thought  of  was  seeing  the  goose  out  of  the  pot.  I  had  a 
feeling  next  to  hatred  for  one  who  could  talk  of  goose.  Temple  must 
have  shared  it. 

"  We've  no  real  captain  now  dear  old  Heriot's  gone,"  he  said.  "  The 
school's  topsy-turvy  :  we're  like  a  lot  of  things  rattled  in  a  box.  Oh,  dear! 
how  I  do  like  a  good  commander.  On  he  goes,  you  after  him,  never 
mind  what  happens." 

A  pair  of  inseparable  friends,  Happitt  and  Larkins,  nicknamed  Happy- 
go-Lucky,  were  rolling  arm-in-arm,  declaring  they  were  perfectly  sober, 
and,  for  a  proof  of  it,  trying  to  direct  their  feet  towards  a  lump  of  chalk, 
and  marching,  and  missing  it.  Up  came  Chaunter  to  them:  "Fat 
goose  ! "  he  said — no  more.  Both  the  boys  rushed  straight  as  far  as  they 
could  go  ;  both  sung  out,  "  I'm  done  !  "  and  they  were. 

Temple  and  I  contemplated  these  proceedings  as  matters  belonging  to 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  feasting.  We  agreed  that  gentlemen  were 
always  the  last  to  drop,  and  were  assured,  therefore,  of  our  living  out 
the  field ;  but  I  dreaded  the  moment  of  the  goose's  appearance,  and  I 
think  he  did  also.  Saddlebank's  pertinacity  in  withholding  the  cool 
ginger-beer  and  the  apples  offended  us  deeply ;  we  should  have  conspired 
against  him  had  we  reposed  confidence  in  our  legs  and  our  tongues. 
Twilight  was  around  us.  The  tramp- children  lay  in  little  bundles  in  one 
tent  ;  another  was  being  built  by  the  women  and  the  girl.  Overhead  I 
counted  numbers  of  stars,  all  small ;  and  lights  in  the  valley — lights  of 
palaces  to  my  imagination.  Stars  and  tramps  seemed  to  me  to  go 
together.  Houses  imprisoned  us,  I  thought :  a  lost  father  was  never  to 
be  discovered  by  remaining  in  them.  Plunged  among  dark  green  leaves, 
smelling  wood-smoke,  at  "night;  at  morning  waking  up,  and  the  world 
alight,  and  you  standing  high,  and  marking  the  hills  where  you  will  see 
the  next  morning  and  the  next,  morning  after  morning,  and  one  morning 
the  dearest  person  in  the  world  surprising  you  just  before  you  wake  :  I 
thought  this  a  heavenly  pleasure.  But,  observing  the  narrowness  of  the 
tents,  it  struck  me  there  would  be  snoring  companions.  I  felt  so  intensely 
sensitive,  that  the  very  idea  of  a  snore  gave  me  tremours  and  qualms  :  it 
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was  associated  with  the  sense  of  fat.  Saddlebank  had  the  lid  of  the  pot 
in  his  hand;  we  smelt  the  goose,  and  he  cried,  "  Now  for  supper;  now 
for  it !  Halloa,  you  fellows  !  " 

"  Bother  it,  Saddlebank,  you'll  make  Catman  hear  you,"  said  Temple, 
wiping  his  forehead. 

I  perspired  coldly  also. 

"  Catman  !  He's  been  at  it  for  the  last  hour  and  a  half,"  Saddlebank 
replied. 

One  boy  ran  up  :  he  was  ready,  and  the  only  one  who  was.  Presently 
Chaunter  rushed  by. 

"  Barnshed's  in  custody  ;  I'm  away  home,"  he  said,  passing. 

We  stared  at  the  black  ope.ning  of  the  dell. 

"  Oh,  it's  Catman  ;  we  don't  mind  him,"  Saddlebank  reassured  us  ; 
but  we  heard  ominous  voices,  and  perceived  people  standing  over  a 
prostrate  figure.  Then  we  heard  a  voice  too  well  known  to  us.  It  said, 
"  The  explanation  of  a  pupil  in  your  charge,  Mr.  Catman,  being  sent 
barefaced  into  the  town — a  scholar  of  mine — for  sage  and  onions  .  .  .  ." 

"  Old  Rippenger  !  "  breathed  Temple. 

We  sat  paralyzed.  Now  we  understood  the  folly  of  despatching  a 
donkey  like  Barnshed  for  sage  and  onions. 

"  Oh,  what  asses  we  have  been  !  "  Temple  continued.  "  Come  along 
— we  run  for  it !  Come  along,  Richie  !  They're  picking  up  the  fellows 
like  windfalls." 

I  told  him  I  would  not  run  for  it ;  in  fact,  I  distrusted  my  legs  ;  and 
he  was  staggering,  answering  Saddlebank' s  reproaches  for  having  come 
among  tramps. 

"  Temple,  I  see  you,  sir  !  "  called  Mr.  Bippenger.  Poor  Temple  had 
advanced  into  the  firelight. 

With  the  instinct  to  defeat  the  master,  I  crawled  in  the  line  of  the 
shadows  to  the  farther  side  of  a  tent,  where  I  felt  a  hand  clutch  mine. 
"Hide  me,"  said  I;  and  the  curtain  of  the  tent  was  raised.  After 
squeezing  through  boxes  and  straw,  I  lay  fiat,  covered  by  a  mat  smelling 
of  abominable  cheese,  and  felt  a  head  outside  it  on  my  chest.  Several 
times  Mr.  Rippenger  pronounced  my  name  in  the  way  habitual  to  him  in 
anger  :  "  Rye  !  " 

Temple's  answer  was  inaudible  to  me.  Saddlebank  spoke,  and  other 
boys,  and  the  man  and  the  women.  Then  a  light  was  thrust  in  the  tent, 
and  the  man  said,  "  Me  deceive  you,  sir !  See  for  yourself,  to  satisfy 
yourself.  Here's  our  little  'uns  laid  warm,  and  a  girl  there,  head  on  the 
mat,  going  down  to  join  her  tribe  at  Lipcombe,  and  one  of  our  women 

sleeps  here,  and  all  told.  But  for  you  to  suspect  me  of  combining 

Thank  ye,  sir.  You've  got  my  word  as  a  man." 

The  light  went  away.  My  chest  was  relieved  of  the  weight  on  it.  I 
sat  up,  and  the  creature  who  had  been  kind  to  me  laid  mat  and  straw  on 
the  ground,  and  drew  my  head  on  her  shoulder,  where  I  slept  fast. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

A  FREE  LIFE  ox  THE  LOAD. 

I  WOKE  very  early,  though  I  had  taken  kindly  to  my  pillow,  as  I  found  by 
my  having  an  arm  round  my  companion's  neck  and  her  fingers  intertwisted 
with  mine.  For  awhile  I  lay  looking  at  her  eyes,  which  had  every  imagin- 
able light  and  signification  in  them ;  they  advised  me  to  lie  quiet,  they 
laughed  at  my  wonder,  they  said,  "  Dear  little  fellow !  "  they  flashed  as 
from  under  a  cloud,  darkened,  flashed  out  of  it,  seemed  to  dip  in  water 
and  shine,  and  'were  sometimes  like  a  view  into  a  forest,  sometimes 
intensely  sunny,  never  quite  still.  I  trusted  her,  and  could  have  slept 
again,  but  the  sight  of  the  tent  stupefied  me  ;  I  fancied  the  sky  had  fallen, 
and  gasped  for  air  ;  my  head  was  extremely  dizzy,  too  :  not  one  idea  in  it 
was  kept  from  wheeling.  This  confusion  of  my  head  flew  to  my  legs 
when,  imitating  her,  I  rose  to  go  forth.  In  a  fit  of  horror  I  thought, 
"  I've  forgotten  how  to  walk  !  " 

Summoning  my  manful  resolution,  I  made  the  attempt  to  step  across 
the  children  swaddled  in  matting  and  straw  and  old  gowns  or  petticoats. 
The  necessity  for  doing  it  with  a  rush  seized  me  after  the  -first  step.  I 
pitched  over  one  little  bundle,  right  on  to  the  figure  of  a  sleeping  woman. 
All  she  did  was  to  turn  round,  murmuring,  "  Naughty  Jackie."  My  com- 
panion pulled  me  along  gravely,  and  once  in  the  air,  with  a  good  breath  of 
it  in  my  chest,  I  felt  tall  and  strong,  and  knew  what  had  occurred.  The 
tent  where  I  had  slept  struck  me  as  more  curious  than  my  own  circum- 
stances. I  lifted  my  face  to  the  sky  ;  it  was  just  sunrise,  beautiful ;  bits 
of  long  and  curling  cloud  brushed  any  way  close  on  the  blue,  and  rosy, 
and  white,  deliciously  cool ;  the  grass  was  all  grey,  our  dell  in  shadow, 
and  the  tops  of  the  trees  burning,  a  few  birds  twittering. 

I  sucked  a  blade  of  grass. 

"  I  wish  it  was  all  water  here,"  I  said. 

"  Come  and  have  a  drink  and  a  bathe,"  said  my  companion. 

We  went  down  the  dell  and  over  a  juniper  slope,  reminding  me  of  my 
day  at  John  Salter's  house  and  the  last  of  dear  Heriot.  Rather  to  my 
shame,  my  companion  beat  me  at  running  ;  she  was  very  swift,  and  my 
legs  were  stiff". 

"  Can  you  swim  ?  "  she  asked  me. 

"  I  can  row,  and  swim,  and  fence,  and  ride,  and  fire  a  pistol,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  said  she,  after  eyeing  me  enviously.  I  could  see  that  I 
had  checked  a  recital  of  her  accomplishments. 

We  arrived  at  a  clear  stream  in  a  gentleman's  park,  where  grass  rolled 
smooth  as  sea-water  on  a  fine  day,  and  cows  and  horses  were  feeding. 

"  I  can  catch  that  horse  and  mount  him,"  she  said. 

I  was  astonished. 

"Straddle?" 

She  nodded  down  for  "  Yes." 
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"No  saddle?" 

She  nodded  level  for  "  No." 

My  respect  for  her  returned.     But  she  could  not  swim. 

"  Only  up  to  my  knees,"  she  confessed. 

"  Have  a  look  at  me,"  said  I ;  and  I  stripped  and  shot  into  the  water, 
happy  as  a  fish,  and  thinking  how  much  nicer  it  was  than  champagne. 
My  enjoyment  made  her  so  envious  that  she  plucked  oft'  her  stockings  and 
came  in  as  far  as  she  dared.  I  called  to  her  :  "  You're  like  a  cow,"  and 
how  she  showed  her  teeth,  bidding  me  not  say  that. 

"  A  cow  !  a  cow !  "  I  repeated,  in  my  superior  pleasure. 

She  spun  out  in  a  breath :  "If  you  say  that  I'll  run  away  with  every 
bit  of  your  clothes,  and  you'll  come  out  and  run  about  naked,  you 
will." 

"  Now  I  float,"  was  my  answer,  "  now  I  dive  ;  "  and  when  I  came  up 
she  welcomed  me  with  a  big  bright  grin. 

A  smart  run  in  the  heat  dried  me.  I  dressed,  finding  half  my  money 
on  the  grass.  She  asked  me  to  give  her  one  of  those  bits — a  shilling.  I 
gave  her  two,  upon  which  she  asked  me,  invitingly,  if  ever  I  tossed.  I 
replied  that  I  never  tossed  for  money ;  but  she  had  caught  a  shilling,  and 
I  could  not  resist  guessing  '  heads,'  and  won ;  the  same  with  her  second 
shilling.  She  handed  them  to  me  sullenly,  sobbing,  yet  she  would  not 
take  them  back. 

"  By-and-by  you  give  me  another  two,"  she  said,  growing  lively  again. 

We  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  entered  the  village  and 
bought  something.  None  of  the  shops  were  open.  We  walked  through 
the  churchyard.  I  said,  "  Here's  where  dead  people  are  buried." 

"  I'll  dance  if  you  talk  about  dead  people,"  said  she,  and  began 
whooping  at  the  pitch  of  her  voice,  On  my  wishing  to  know  why  she  did 
it,  her  reply  was  that  it  was  to  make  the  dead  people  hear.  My  feelings 
were  strange  :  the  shops  not  open,  and  no  living  people  to  be  seen.  We 
climbed  trees,  and  sat  on  a  branch  talking  of  birds'  eggs  till  hunger  drove 
us  to  the  village  street,  where,  near  the  public-house,  we  met  the  man 
tramp,  who  whistled. 

He  was  rather  amusing.  He  remarked  that  he  put  no  questions  to  me 
because  he  put  no  questions  to  anybody,  because  answers  excited  him 
about  subjects  that  had  no  particular  interest  to  him,  and  did  not  benefit 
him  to  the  extent  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ;  and  all  through  not  being  inquisi- 
tive, yesterday  afternoon  he  had  obtained,  as  if  it  had  been  chucked 
into  his  lap,  a  fine-flavoured  fat  goose  honourably  for  his  supper,  besides 
bottles  of  ale,  bottles  of  ginger-pop,  and  a  fair-earned  half-crown.  That 
was  through  his  not  being  inquisitive,  and  he  was  not  going  to  be  inquisi- 
tive now,  knowing  me  for  a  gentleman  :  my  master  had  tipped  him  half-a- 
crown. 

Fortunately  for  him,  and  perhaps  for  my  liberty,  he  employed  a  verb 
marvellously  enlightning  to  a  schoolboy.  I  tipped  him  another  half-crown. 
He  thanked  me,  observing  that  there  were  days  when  you  lay  on  your 
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back  and  the  sky  rained  apples ;  while  there  were  other  days  when  you 
wore  your  fingers  down  to  the  first  joint  to  catch  a  flea.  Such  was 
Fortune  ! 

In  a  friendly  manner  he  advised  me  to  go  to  school ;  if  not  there,  then 
to  go  home.  My  idea,  which  I  had  only  partly  conceived,  was  to  have  a 
look  at  Eiversley  over  a  hedge,  kiss  my  aunt  Dorothy  unawares,  and  fly 
subsequently  in  search  of  my  father.  Breakfast,  however,  was  my  imme- 
diate thought.  He  and  the  girl  sat  down  to  breakfast  at  the  inn  as  my 
guests.  We  ate  mutton-chops  and  eggs,  and  drank  coffee.  After  it, 
though  I  had  no  suspicions,  I  noticed  that  the  man  grew  thoughtful.  He 
proposed  to  me,  supposing  I  had  no  objection  against  slow  travelling,  to 
join  company  for  a  couple  of  days,  if  I  was  for  Hampshire,  which  I  stated 
was  the  county  I  meant  to  visit. 

"Well  then,  here  now,  come  along;  d'ye  see,  look,"  said  he,  "I 
mustn't  be  pounced  on,  and  no  missing  young  gentleman  in  my  society, 
and  me  took  half-a-crown  for  his  absence ;  that  won't  do.  You  get  on 
pretty  well  with  the  gal,  and  that's  a  screaming  farce  :  none  of  us  do. 
Lord  !  she  looks  down  on  such  scum  as  us.  She's  gipsy  blood,'true  sort ; 
everything's  sausages  that  gets  into  their  pockets,  no  matter  what  it  was 
when  it  was  out.  Well  then,  now,  here,  you  and  the  gal  go  t'other  side 
o'  Bed'lming,  and  you  wait  for  us  on  the  heath  ;  and  we'll  be  there  to 
comfort  ye  'fore  dark.  Is  it  a  fister  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  hand  ;  I  agreed  ;  and  he  remarked  that  he  now 
counted  a  breakfast  in  the  list  of  his  gains  from  never  asking  questions. 

I  was  glad  enough  to  quit  the  village  in  a  hurry,  for  the  driver  of  the 
geese,  or  a  man  dreadfully  resembling  him,  passed  me  near  the  public- 
house,  and  attacked  my  conscience  on  the  cowardly  side,  which  is,  I  fear, 
the  first  to  awaken  and  always  the  liveliest  half  while  we  are  undisciplined. 
I  would  have  paid  him  money,  but  the  idea  of  a  conversation  with  him 
indicated  the  road  back  to  school.  My  companion  related  her  history. 
She  belonged  to  a  Hampshire  gipsy  tribe,  and  had  been  on  a  visit  to  a 
relative  down  in  the  east  counties,  who  died  on  the  road,  leaving  her  to  be 
brought  home  by  these  tramps;  she  called  them  mumpers,  and  made 
faces  when  she.  spoke  of  them.  Gipsies,  she  said,  were  a  different  sort ; 
gipsies  camped  in  gentlemen's  parks  ;  gipsies,  horses,  fiddles,  and  the 
wide  world — that  was  what  she  liked.  The  wide  world  she  described  as  a 
heath,  where  you  looked  and  never  saw  the  end  of  it.  I  let  her  talk  on. 
For  me  to  talk  of  my  affairs  to  a  girl  without  bonnet  and  boots  would  have 
been  absurd.  Otherwise,  her  society  pleased  me  :  she  was  so  like  a  boy, 
and  unlike  any  boy  I  knew. 

My  mental  occupation  on  the  road  was  to  calculate  how  many  hill-tops 
I  should  climb  before  I  beheld  Kiversley.  The  Sunday  bells  sounded 
homely  from  village  to  village  as  soon  as  I  was  convinced  that  I  heard  no 
bells  summoning  boarders  at  Rippenger's  school.  The  shops  in  the 
villages  continued  shut :  however,  I  told  the  girl  they  should  pay  me  for 
it  next  day,  and  we  had  an  interesting  topic  in  discussing  as  to  the  various 
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things  we  would  buy.  She  was  for  bright  ribbons  and  draper's  stuff,  I  for 
pastry  and  letter-paper.  The  smell  of  people's  dinners  united  our  appe- 
tites. Going  through  a  village  I  saw  a  man  carrying  a  great  baked  pie 
smelling  overpoweringly,  so  that  to  ask  him  his  price  for  it  was  a  natural 
impulse  with  me.  "What!  sell  my  Sunday  dinner,"  he  said,  and 
appeared  ready  to  drop  the  dish.  Nothing  stopped  his  staring  until  we 
had  finished  a  plateful  a-piece  and  some  beer  in  his  cottage  among  his 
family.  He  wanted  to  take  me  in  alone.  "  She's  a  common  tramp,"  he 
said  of  the  girl. 

"  That's  a  lie,"  she  answered. 

Of  course  I  would  not  leave  her  hungry  outside,  so  in  the  end  he 
reluctantly  invited  us  both,  and  introduced  us  to  his  wife. 

"  Here's  a  young  gentleman  asks  a  bit  o'  dinner,  and  a  young  I-d'n- 
know-what's  after  the  same;  I  leaves  it  to  you,  missus." 

His  wife  took  it  off  his  shoulders  in  good  humour,  saying  it  was  lucky 
she  made  the  pie  big  enough  for  her  family  and  strays.  They  would  not 
accept  more  than  a  shilling  for  our  joint  repast.  The  man  said  that  was 
the  account  to  a  farthing,  if  I  was  too  proud  to  be  a  poor  man's  guest,  and 
insisted  on  treating  him  like  a  public.  Perhaps  I  would  shake  hands  at 
parting  ?  I  did  cordially,  and  remembered  him  when  people  were  not  so 
civil.  They  wanted  to  know  whether  we  had  made  a  runaway  match  of  it. 
The  fun  of  passing  a  boys'-school  and  hearing  the  usher  threaten  to  punish 
one  fellow  for  straying  from  ranks,  entertained  me  immensely.  I  laughed 
at  them  just  as  the  stupid  people  we  met  laughed  at  me,  which  was  un- 
pleasant for  the  time ;  but  I  knew  there  was  not  a  single  boy  who  would 
not  have  changed  places  with  me,  only  give  him  the  chance,  though  my 
companion  was  a  gipsy  girl,  and  she  certainly  did  look  odd  company  for  a 
gentleman's  son  in  a  tea-garden  and  public-house  parlour.  At  nightfall, 
however,  I  was  glad  of  her  and  she  of  me,  and  we  walked  hand  in  hand. 
I  narrated  tales  of  Roman  history.  It  was  very  well  for  her  to  say,  "  I'll 
mother  you,"  as  we  lay  down  to  sleep ;  I  discovered  that  she  would  never 
have  hooted  over  churchyard  graves  in  the  night.  She  confessed  she 
believed  the  devil  went  about  in  the  night.  Our  bed  was  a  cart  under  a 
shed,  our  bed-clothes  fern-leaves  and  armfuls  of  straw.  The  shafts  of  the 
cart  were  down,  so  we  lay  between  upright  and  level,  and  awakening  in 
the  early  light  I  found  our  four  legs  hanging  over  the  seat  in  front. 
"  How  you  have  been  kicking  !  "  said  I.  She  accused  me  of  the  same. 
Next  minute  she  pointed  over  the  side  of  the  cart,  and  I  saw  the  tramp's 
horse  and  his  tents  beneath  a  broad  roadside  oak-tree.  Her  face  was 
comical,  just  like  a  boy's  who  thinks  he  has  escaped  and  is  caught. 
"  Let's  run,"  she  said.  Preferring  positive  independence,  I  followed  her, 
and  then  she  told  me  that  she  had  overheard  the  tramp  last  night  swearing 
I  was  as  good  as  a  fistful  of  half-crowns  lost  to  him  if  he  missed  me.  The 
image  of  Rippenger's  school  overshadowed  me  at  this  communication. 
With  some  melancholy  I  said  :  "  You'll  join  your  friends,  won't  you  ?  " 

She  snapped  her  fingers  :  "  Mumpers  !  "  and  walked  on  carelessly. 
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We  were  now  on  the  great  heaths.  They  brought  the  memory  of  my 
father  vividly  ;  the  smell  of  the  air  half  inclined  me  to  turn  my  steps 
towards  London,  I  grew  so  full  of  longing  for  him.  Nevertheless  I 
resolved  to  have  one  gaze  at  Eiversley,  my  aunt  Dorothy,  and  Sewis,  the 
old  grey-brown  butler,  and  the  lamb  that  had  grown  a  sheep  ;  wonderful 
contrasts  to  my  grand  kings  of  England  career.  My  first  clear  recollection 
of  Eiversley  was  here,  like  an  outline  of  a  hill  seen  miles  away.  I  might 
have  shed  a  tear  or  two  out  of  love  for  my  father,  had  not  the  thought 
that  I  was  a  very  queer  boy  displaced  his  image.  I  could  not  but  be  a 
very  queer  boy,  such  a  lot  of  things  happened  to  me.  Suppose  I  joined 
the  gipsies  ?  My  companion  wished  me  to.  She  had  brothers  horse- 
dealers,  beautiful  fiddlers.  Suppose  I  learnt  the  fiddle  ?  Suppose  I 
learnt  their  language  and  went  about  with  them  and  became  king  of  the 
gipsies  ?  My  companion  shook  her  head  ;  she  could  not  encourage  this 
ambitious  idea  because  she  had  never  heard  of  a  king  of  the  gipsies  or  a 
queen  either.  "  We  fool  people,"  she  said,  and  offended  me,  for  our 
school  believed  in  a  gipsy  king,  and  one  fellow,  Hackman,  used  to  sing  a 
song  of  a  gipsy  king ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  my  schoolfellows 
were  fools,  every  one  of  them.  I  accused  her  of  telling  lies.  She  grinned 
angrily.  "  I  don't  tell  'em  to  friends,"  she  said.  We  had  a  quarrel. 
The  truth  was,  I  was  enraged  at  the  sweeping  out  of  my  prospects  of 
rising  to  distinction  among  the  gipsies.  After  breakfast  at  an  inn,  where 
a  waiter  laughed  at  us  to  our  faces,  and  we  fed  scowling,  shy,  and  hungry, 
we  had  another  quarrel.  I  informed  her  of  my  opinion  that  gipsies 
could  not  tell  fortunes. 

"They  can,  and  you  come  to  my  mother  and  my  aunt,  and  see  if 
they  can't  tell  your  fortune,"  said  she,  in  a  fury. 

"  Yes,  and  that's  how  they  fool  people,"  said  I.  I  enjoyed  seeing  the 
flash  of  her  teeth.  But  my  daring  of  her  to  look  me  in  the  eyes  and 
swear  on  her  oath  she  believed  the  fortunes  true  ones,  sent  her  into  a  fit 
of  sullenness.  # 

"Go  along,  you  nasty  little  fellow^,  your  shadow  isn't  half  a  yard," 
she  said,  and  I  could  smile  at  that ;  my  shadow  stretched  half  across  the 
road.  We  had  a  quarrelsome  day  wherever  we  went ;  rarely  walking 
close  together  till  nightfall,  when  she  edged  up  to  my  hand,  with,  "  I 
say,  I'll  keep  you  warm  to-night,  I  will."  She  hugged  me  almost  too 
tight,  but  it  was  warm  and  social,  and  helped  to  the  triumph  of  a  feeling 
I  had  that  nothing  made  me  regret  running  away  from  Rippenger's 
school. 

An  adventure  befell  us  in  the  night.  A  farmer's  wife,  whom  we  asked 
for  a  drink  of  water  after  dark,  lent  us  an  old  blanket  to  cover  us  in  a  dry 
ditch  on  receiving  our  promise  not  to  rob  the  orchard.  An  old  beggar 
came  limping  by  us,  and  wanted  to  share  our  covering.  My  companion 
sunk  right  under  the  blanket  to  peer  at  him  through  one  of  its  holes.  He 
stood  enormous  above  me  in  the  moonlight,  like  an  apparition  touching 
earth  and  sky. 
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"Cold  cold,"  he  whined  :  "there's  ne'er  a  worse  off  but  there's  a 
better  off.  Young  'un!  "  His  words  dispersed  the  fancy  that  he  was 
something  horrible,  or  else  my  father  ia  disguise  going  to  throw  off  his 
rags,  and  shine,  and  say  he  had  found  me.  "  Are  ye  one,  or  are  ye 
two  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  replied  that  we  were  two. 

"  Then  I'll  come  and  lie  in  the  middle,"  said  he. 

"You  can't ;  there's  no  room,"  I  sang  out. 

"  Lord,"  said  he,  "  there's  room  for  any  reckoning  o'  empty  stomachs 
in  a  ditch." 

"  No,  I  prefer  to  be  alone  :  good-night,"  said  I. 

"Why!"  he  exclaimed,  "where  ha'  you  been  t'  learn  language? 
Halloa!" 

"Please,  leave  me  alone;  it's  my  intention  to  go  to  sleep,"  I  said, 
vexed  at  having  to  conciliate  him ;  he  had  a  big  stick. 

"  Oho  !  "  went  the  beggar.     Then  he  recommenced : — 

"  Tell  me  you've  stole  nothing  in  your  life  !  You've  stole  a  gentle- 
man's tongue,  I  knows  the  ring  o'  that.  How  comes  you  out  here  ? 
Who's  your  mate  there  down  below  ?  Now,  see,  I'm  goin'  to  lift  my 
stick." 

At  these  menacing  words  the  girl  jumped  out  of  the  blanket,  and  I 
called  to  him  that  I  would  rouse  the  farmer. 

"  Why  .  .  .  because  I'm  goin'  to  knock  down  a  apple  or  two  on 
your  head  ?  "  he  inquired,  in  a  tone  of  reproach.  "  It's  a  young  woman 
you've  got  there,  eh  ?  Well,  odd  grows  odder,  like  the  man  who  turned 
three  shillings  into  five.  Now,  you  gi'  me  a  lie  under  your  blanket,  I'll 
knock  down  a  apple  a-piece.  If  ever  you've  tasted  gin,  you'll  say  a  apple 
at  night's  a  cordial,  though  it  don't  intoxicate." 

The  girl  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  He's  lame  as  ducks."  Her  meaning 
seized  me  at  once  ;  we  both  sprang  out  of  the  ditch  and  ran,  dragging  our 
blanket  behind  us.  He  pursued,  but  we  eluded  him,  and  dropped  on  a 
quiet  sleeping-place  among  furzes.  Next  morning,  when  we  took  the 
blanket  to  the  farm-house,  we  heard  that  the  old  wretch  had  traduced 
our  characters,  and  got  a  breakfast  through  charging  us  with  the  robbery 
of  the  apple-tree.  I  proved  our  innocence  to  the  farmer's  wife  by  putting 
down  a  shilling.  The  sight  of  it  satisfied  her.  She  combed  my  hair, 
brought  me  a  bowl  of  water  and  a  towel,  and  then  gave  us  a  bowl  of  milk 
and  bread,  and  dismissed  us,  telling  me  I  had  a  fair  face  and  dare-devil 
written  on  it :  as  for  the  girl,  she  said  of  her  that  she  knew  gipsies  at  a 
glance,  and  what  God  Almighty  made  them  for  there  was  no  guessing. 
This  set  me  thinking  all  through  the  day,  ' '  What  can  they  have  been 
made  for  ?  "  I  bought  a  red  scarf  for  the  girl,  and  other  things  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on,  but  I  lost  a  great  deal  of  my  feeling  of  fellowship  with  her. 
"  I  dare  say  they  were  made  for  fun,"  I  thought,  when  people  laughed 
at  us  now,  and  I  laughed  also.  I  had  a  day  of  rollicking  laughter, 
puzzling  the  girl,  who  could  only  grin  two  or  three  seconds  at  a  time,  and 
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tlicn  stared  like  a  dog  that  waits  for  Iris  master  to  send  him  off  again 
running,  the  corners  of  her  mouth  twitching  for  me  to  laugh  or  speak, 
exactly  as  a  dog  might  wag  his  tail.  I  studied  her  in  the  light  of  a  harm- 
less sort  of  unaccountable  creature ;  witness  at  any  rate  for  the  fact  that 
I  had  escaped  from  school. 

We  loitered  half  the  morning  round  a  cricketer's  booth  in  a  field, 
where  there  was  moderately  good  cricketing.  The  people  thought  it  of 
first-rate  quality.  I  told  them  I  knew  a  fellow  who  could  bowl  out  either 
eleven  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  One  of  the  men  frightened  me  by  saying, 
"  By  Gearge  !  I'll  in  with  you  into  a  gig,  and  off  with  you  after  that 
ther'  faller."  He  pretended  to  mean  it,  and  started  up.  I  watched  him 
without  flinching.  He  remarked  that  if  I  "  had  not  cut  my  lucky  from 

school,  and  tossed  my  cap  for  a  free  life,  he  was "  whatever  may  be 

expressed  by  a  slap  on  the  thigh.  We  played  a  single-wicket  side-game, 
he  giving  me  six  runs,  and  crestfallen  he  was  to  find  himself  beaten  ; 
but,  as  I  let  him  know,  one  who  had  bowled  to  Heriot  for  hours  and 
stood  against  Saddlebank's  bowling,  was  a  tough  customer,  never  mind 
his  age. 

This  man  offered  me  his  friendship.  He  made  me  sit  and  eat  beside 
him  at  the  afternoon  dinner  of  the  elevens,  and  sent  platefuls  of  food  to 
the  gill,  where  she  was  allowed  to  squat ;  and  said  he,  "  You  and  I'll  tie 
a  knot,  and  be  friends  for  life." 

I  replied,  "  With  pleasure." 

We  nodded  over  a  glass  of  ale.  In  answer  to  his  questions,  I  stated 
that  I  liked  farms,  I  would  come  and  see  his  farm,  I  would  stay  with  him 
two  or  three  days,  I  would  give  him  my  address  if  I  had  one,  I  was  on  my 
way  to  have  a  look  at  Riversley  Grange. 

"  Hey!  "  says  he,  "  Pdversley  Grange  !  Well,  to  be  sure  now  !  I'm 
a  tenant  of  Squire  Beltham's,  and  a  right  sort  of  landlord,  too." 

"Oh!"  says  I,  "he's  my  grandfather,  but  I  don't  care  much 
about  him." 

"Lord!"  says  he.  "WThat!  be  you  the  little  boy,  why,  Master 
Harry  Richmond  that  was  carried  off  in  the  night,  and  the  old  squire 
shut  up  doors  for  a  fortnight,  and  made  out  you  was  gone  in  a  hearse  ! 
Y/hy,  I  know  all  about  you,  you  see.  And  back  you  are,  hurrah  !  The 
squire'll  be  hearty,  that  he  will.  We've  noticed  a  change  in  him  ever 
since  you  left.  Gout^s  been  at  his  leg,  off  and  on,  a  deal  shrewder. 
But  he  rides  to  hounds,  and  dines  his  tenants  still,  that  he  does ;  he's  one 
o'  th'  old  style.  Everything  you  eat  and  drink's  off  his  estate,  the  day 
he  dines  his  tenants.  No  humbug  'bout  old  Squire  Beltham." 

I  asked  him  if  Sewis  was  alive. 

"Why,  old  Sewis,"  says  he,  "you're  acquainted  with  old  Sewis? 
Why,  of  course  you  are.  Yes,  old  Sewis's  alive,  Master  Harry.  And 
you  bet  me  at  single-wicket !  That'll  be  something  to  relate  to  'em  all. 
By  Gearge,  if  I  didn't  think  I'd  got  a  nettle  in  my  fist  when  I  saw  you 
pitch  into  my  stumps.  Dash  it !  thinks  I.  But  th'  old  squire'll  be  proud 
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of  you,  that  lie  will.  My  farm  lies  three  mile  away.  You  look  at  a,  crow 
flying  due  south-east  five  minutes  from  Riversley,  and  he's  over  Throckharn 
farm,  and  there  I'll  drive  ye  to-night,  and  to-morrow,  clean  and  tidy  out 
o'  my  wife's  soap  and  water,  straight  to  Kiversley.  Done,  eh  ?  My 
name's  Eckerthy.  No  matter  where  you  comes  from,  here  you  are,  eh, 
Master  Harry  ?  And  I  see  you  last  time  in  a  donkey-hasket,  and  here 
you  come  in  breeches  and  defy  me  to  single-wicket,  and  you  bet 
me  too  !  " 

He  laughed  for  jollity.  An  extraordinary  number  of  emotions  had 
possession  of  me  ;  the  most  intelligible  one  being  a  restless  vexation  at 
myself,  as  the  principal  person  concerned,  for  not  experiencing  anything 
like  the  farmer's  happiness.  I  preferred  a  gipsy  life  to  Kiversley.  Gipsies 
were  on  the  road,  and  the  road  led  to  my  father.  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  Farmer  Eckerthy  that  I  was  travelling  in  this  direction  merely 
to  have  a  short  look  at  Kiversley  ;  but  it  was  impossible ;  he  could  not 
understand  me.  The  more  I  tried,  the  more  he  pressed  me  to  finish  my 
glass  of  ale,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  drank,  nevertheless,  and 
I  suppose  said  many  funny  things  in  my  anxiety  that  the  farmer  should 
know  what  I  meant :  he  laughed  enough. 

While  he  was  fielding  against  the  opposite  eleven,  the  tramp  came 
into  the  booth,  and  we  had  a  match  of  cunning. ' 

"  Schoolmaster's  out  after  you,  young  gentleman,"  said  he,  advising 
me  to  hurry  along  the  road  if  I  sought  to  baffle  pursuit. 

I  pretended  alarm,  and  then  said,  "  Oh,  you'll  stand  by  me,"  and 
treated  him  to  ale. 

He  assured  me  I  left  as  many  tracks  behind  as  if  I  went  spilling  a 
box  of  lucifer-matches.  He  was  always  for  my  hastening  on  until  I 
ordered  fresh  ale  for  him.  The  girl  and  he  grimaced  at  one  another  in 
contempt.  So  we  remained  seeing  the  game  out.  By  the  time  the  game 
ended,  the  tramp  had  drunk  numbers  of  glasses  of  ale. 

"  A  fine-flavoured  fat  goose,"  he  counted  his  gains  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  acquaintance,  "  bottles  of  ale  and  ginger-pop,  two 
half-crowns,  more  ale,  and  more  to  follow,  let's  hope.  You  only  stick  to 
your  friends,  young  gentleman,  won't  you,  sir  ?  It's  a  hard  case  for  a 
poor  man  like  me  if  you  don't.  We  an't  got  such  chances  every  morning 
of  our  lives.  Do  you  perceive,  sir  ?  I  request  you  to  inform  me,  do  you 
perceive,  sir  ?  I'm  muddled  a  bit,  sir,  but  a  man  must  look  after  his 
interests." 

I  perceived  he  was  so  muddled  as  to  be  unable  to  conceal  that  his 
interests  were  involved  in  my  capture ;  but  I  was  merry  too.  Farmer 
Eckerthy  dealt  the  tramp  a  scattering  slap  on  the  back  when  he  returned 
to  the  booth,  elated  at  having  beaten  the  enemy  by  a  single  run. 

"  Master  Harry  Richmond  go  to  Riversley  to  his  grandfather  in  your 
company,  you  scoundrel ! "  he  cried  in  a  rage,  after  listening  to  him.  "  I 
mean  to  drive  him  over.  It's  a  comfortable  ten-mile,  and  no  more.  But 
I  say,  Master  Harry,  what  do  you  say  to  a  peck  o'  supper  ?  " 
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He  communicated  to  me  confidentially  that  he  did  not  like  to  seem  to 
elink  away  from  the  others,  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  stop  and  sup  ; 
so  we  would  drive  home  by  moonlight,  singing  songs.  And  so  we  did.  I 
sat  beside  the  farmer,  the  girl  scrambled  into  the  hinder-part  of  the  cart, 
and  the  tramp  stood  moaning,  "  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  you  goes  away  to 
lliversley  without  your  best  friend." 

I  tossed  him  a  shilling.  We  sang  beginnings  and  ends  of  songs. 
The  farmer  looked  at  the  moon,  and  said,  "Lord  !  she  stares  at  us  !" 
Then  he  sang  : — 

"  The  moon  is  shining  on  Latworth  lea, 
And  where  '11  she  see  such  a  jovial  three 
As  we,  boys,  we  ?     And  why  is  she  pale  ? 
It 's  because  she  drinks  water  instead  of  ale. 

Where's  the  remainder  ?     There's  the  song  ! — 

Oh  !  handsome  Miss  Gammon 
Has  married  Lord  Mammon, 
And  jilted  her  suitors, 
All  Cupid's  sharpshooters, 
And  gone  in  a  carriage 
And  six  to  her  marriage, 
Singing  hey  !  for  I've  landed  my  salmon,  my  salmon  ! 

Where's  the  remainder  ?  I  heard  it  th'  only  time  I  ever  was  in  London 
town,  never  rested  till  I'd  learnt  it,  and  now  it's  clean  gone.  What's 
come  to  me  ?  " 

He  sang  to  "Mary  of  Ellingmere  "  and  another  maid  of  some  place, 
and  a  loud  song  of  Britons. 

It  was  startling  to  me  to  wake  up  to  twilight  in  the  open  air  and 
silence,  for  I  was  unaware  that  I  had  fallen  asleep.  The  girl  had  roused 
me,  and  we  crept  down  from  the  cart.  Horse  and  farmer  were  quite 
motionless  in  a  green  hollow  beside  the  roadway.  Looking  across  fields 
and  fir  plantations,  I  beheld  a  house  in  the  strange  light  of  the  hour,  and 
my  heart  began  beating;  but  I  was  overcome  with  shyness,  and  said 
to  myself,  "  No,  no,  that's  not  lliversley  ;  I'm  sure  it  isn't ;  "  though  the 
certainty  of  it  was,  in  my  teeth,  refuting  me.  I  ran  down  the  fields  to 
the  park  and  the  bright  little  river,  and  gazed.  When  I  could  say,  "  Yes, 
it  is  lliversley !  "  I  turned  away,  hurt  even  to  a  sense  of  smarting  pain, 
without  knowing  the  cause.  I  daresay  it  is  true,  as  the  girl  declared 
subsequently,  that  I  behaved  like  one  in  a  fit.  I  dropped,  and  I  may 
have  rolled  my  body  and  cried.  An  indefinite  resentment  at  lliversley 
was  the  feeling  I  grew  conscious  of  after  very  fast  walking.  I  would  not 
have  accepted  breakfast  there. 

About  midday,  crossing  a  stubble-field,  the  girl  met  a  couple  of  her 
people — men.  Near  evening  we  entered  one  of  their  tents.  The  women 
set  up  a  cry,  "  Kiomi !  Kiomi !  "  like  a  rising  rookery.  Then*  eyes  and 
teeth  made  such  a  flashing  as  when  you  dabble  a  hand  in  a  dark  waterpool. 
The  strange  tongue  they  talked,  with  a  kind  of  peck  of  the  voice  at  a  word, 
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rapid,  never  high  or  low,  and  then  a  slide  of  similar  tones  all  round, — not 
musical,  but  catching,  and  incessant, — gave  me  an  idea  that  I  had  fallen 
upon  a  society  of  birds,  exceedingly  curious  ones.  They  welcomed  me 
kindly,  each  of  them  looking  me  in  the  face  a  bright  second  or  so.  I  had 
two  helps  from  a  splendid  pot  of  broth  that  hung  over  a  fire  in  the  middle 
of  the  tent. 

Kionii  was  my  companion's  name.  She  had  sisters  Adeline  and 
Eveleen,  and  brothers  Osric  and  William,  and  she  had  a  cousin  a  prize- 
fighter. "  That's  what  I'll  be,"  said  I.  Fiddling  for  money  was  not  a 
prospect  that  charmed  me,  though  it  was  pleasant  lying  in  Kiomi's  arms 
to  hear  Osric  play  us  off  to  sleep ;  it  was  like  floating  down  one  of  a 
number  of  visible  rivers  ;  I  could  see  them  converging  and  breaking  away 
while  I  floated  smoothly,  and  a  wonderful  fair  country  nodded  drowsy. 
From  that  to  cock-crow  at  a  stride.  Sleep  was  no  more  than  the  passage 
through  the  arch  of  a  canal.  Kiomi  and  I  were  on  the  heath  before 
sunrise,  jumping  gravel-pits,  chasing  sandpipers,  mimicking  pewits  ;  it 
seemed  to  me  I  had  only  just  heard  the  last  of  Osric's  fiddle  when  yellow 
colour  filled  in  along  the  sky  over  Eiversley.  The  curious  dark  thrill  of  the 
fiddle  in  the  tent  by  night  seemed  close  up  behind  the  sun,  and  my  quiet 
fancies  as  I  lay  dropping  to  sleep,  followed  me  like  unobtrusive  shadows 
during  daylight,  or,  to  speak  truthfully,  till  about  dinner-time,  when  I 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  great  stew-pot.  We  fed  on  plenty  ;  nicer  food 
than  Kippenger's,  minus  puddings.  After  dinner  I  was  ready  for  mischief. 
My  sensations  on  seeing  Kiomi  beg  of  a  gentleman  were  remarkable. 
I  reproached  her.  She  showed  me  sixpence  shining  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand.  I  gave  her  a  shilling  to  keep  her  from  it.  She  had  now  got  one 
and  sixpence,  she  said,  meaning,  I  supposed,  upon  reflection,  that  her 
begging  had  produced  that  sum,  and  therefore  it  was  a  good  thing. 
The  money  remaining  in  my  pocket  amounted  to  five  shillings  and  a 
penny.  I  offered  it  to  Kiomi's  mother,  who  refused  to  accept  it ;  so  did 
the  father,  and  Osric  also.  I  might  think  of  them,  they  observed,  on 
my  return  to  my  own  house:  they  pointed  towards  Biversley.  "No," 
said  I,  "  I  shan't  go  there,  you  may  be  sure."  The  women  grinned  and 
the  men  yawned.  The  business  of  the  men  appeared  to  be  to  set  to 
work  about  everything  as  if  they  had  a  fire  inside  them,  and  then  to 
stretch  out  their  legs  and  lie  on  their  backs,  exactly  as  if  the  fire  had 
gone  out.  Excepting  Osric's  practice  on  the  fiddle,  and  the  father's 
bringing  in  and  leading  away  of  horses,  they  did  little  work  in  my  sight 
but  brown  themselves  in  the  sun.  One  morning  Osric's  brother  came  to 
our  camp  with  their  cousin  the  prizefighter,  a  young  man  of  lighter 
complexion,  upon  whom  I  gazed,  remembering  John  Thresher's  reverence 
for  the  heroical  profession.  Kiomi  whispered  some  story  concerning  her 
brother  having  met  the  tramp.  I  did  not  listen ;  I  was  full  of  a  tempest, 
owing  to  two  causes  :  a  studious  admiration  of  the  smart  young  prize- 
fighter's person,  and  wrathful  disgust  at  him  for  calling  Kiomi  his  wife, 
and  telling  her  he  was  prepared  to  marry  her  as  soon  as  she  played  her 
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harp  like  King  David.  The  intense  folly  of  his  asking  a  girl  to  play  like 
David  made  me  despise  him,  but  he  was  splendidly  handsome  and  strong, 
and  to  see  him  put  on  the  gloves  for  a  spar  with  big  William,  Kiomi's 
brother,  and  evade  and  ward  the  huge  blows,  would  have  been  a  treat  to 
others  besides  old  John  of  Dipwell  farm.  He  had  the  agile  grace  of  a 
leopard ;  his  waistcoat  reminded  me  of  one ;  he  was  like  a  piece  of 
machinery  in  free  action.  Pleased  by  my  enthusiasm,  he  gave  me  a 
lesson,  promising  me  more. 

"He'll  be  champion  some  day,"  said  Kiomi,  at  gnaw  upon  an  apple 
he  had  given  her. 

I  knocked  the  apple  on  the  ground  and  stamped  on  it.  She  slapped 
my  cheek.  In  a  minute  she  stood  in  a  ring.  I  beheld  the  girl  actually 
squaring  at  me. 

"Fight  away,"  I  said,  to  conceal  my  shame,  and  imagining  I  could 
slip  from  her  hits  as  easily  as  the  prizefighter  did  from  big  William's. 
I  was  mistaken. 

"  Oh !  you  think  I  can't  defend  myself,"  said  Kiomi,  and  rushed  in 
with  one,  two,  quick  as  a  cat  and  cool  as  a  statue. 

"  Fight,  my  merry  one  ;  she  takes  punishment,"  the  prizefighter  sung 
out;  "first  blood  to  you,  Kiomi ;  uncork  his  claret,  my  duck ;  straight 
at  the  nozzle,  he  sees  more  lamps  than  shine  in  London,  I  warrant. 
Make  him  liyely,  cook  him  ;  tell  him  who  taught  you  ;  a  downer  to  him, 
and  I'll  marry  you  to-morrow  !  " 

I  conceived  a  fury  against  her  as  though  she  had  injured  me  by 
appearing  the  man's  property ;  and  I  was  getting  the  worst  of  it ;  her 
little  fists  shot  straight  and  hard  as  bars  of  iron  ;  she  liked  fighting  ;  she 
was  at  least  my  match.  To  avoid  the  disgrace  of  seriously  striking  her, 
or  of  being  beaten  at  an  open  exchange  of  blows,  I  made  a  feint,  and 
caught  her  by  the  waist  and  threw  her,  not  very  neatly,  for  I  fell  myself 
in  her  grip.  They  had  to  pluck  her  from  me  by  force. 

"  And  you've  gone  a  course  of  tuition  in  wrestling,  squire,"  the  prize- 
fighter said  to  me,  rather  savagely. 

The  others  were  cordial  and  did  not  snarl  at  me  for  going  to  the  ropes, 
as  he  called  it.  Kiomi  desired  to  renew  the  conflict.  I  said  aloud  : 

"  I  never  fight  girls,  and  I  tell  you  I  don't  like  their  licking  me." 

"  Then  you  come  down  to  the  river  and  wash  your  face,"  said  she, 
and  pulled  me  by  the  fingers,  and  when  she  had  washed  my  face  clear  of 
blood,  kissed  me.  I  thought  she  tasted  of  the  prizefighter. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Osric  proposed  that  he  and  I  and  the  prize- 
fighter should  take  a  walk.  I  stipulated  for  Kiomi  to  be  of  the  party, 
which  was  allowed,  and  the  gipsy-women  shook  my  hand  as  though  I  had 
been  departing  on  a  long  expedition,  entreating  me  not  to  forget  them, 
and  never  to  think  evil  of  poor  gipsy-folk. 

"  Why,  I  mean  to  stay  with  you,"  said  I. 

They  grinned  delightedly,  and  said  I  must  be  back  to  see  them  break 
up  camp  in  the  evening.  Every  two  or  three  minutes  Kiomi  nudged  my 
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elbow  and  pointed  behind,  where  I  saw  the  women  waving  their  coloured 
neckerchiefs.  Out  of  sight  of  our  tents  we  came  in  view  of  the  tramp.  Kiomi 
said  "Hide."  I  dived  into  a  furze  dell.  The  tramp  approached,  calling 
out  for  news  of  me.  Now  at  Rippenger's  school,  thanks  to  Heriot,  lying 
was  not  the  fashion ;  still  I  had  heard  boys  lie,  and  they  can  let  it  out 
of  their  mouths  like  a  fish,  so  lively,  simple,  and  solid,  that  you  could 
fancy  a  master  had  asked  them  for  it  and  they  answered,  "  There  it  is." 
But  boys  cannot  lie  in  one  key  spontaneously,  a  number  of  them  to 
the  same  effect,  as  my  friends  here  did.  I  was  off,  they  said  ;  all  swung 
round  to  signify  the  direction  of  my  steps  ;  my  plans  were  hinted  at ; 
particulars  were  not  stated  on  the  plea  that  there  should  be  no  tellings  ; 
it  was  remarked  that  I  ought  to  have  fair  play  and  '  law.'  Kiomi  said 
she  hoped  he  would  not  catch  me.  The  tramp  winced  with  vexation,  and 
the  gipsies  chaffed  him.  I  thanked  them  in  my  heart  for  their  loyal 
conduct.  Creeping  under  cover  of  the  dell  I  passed  round  to  the  road 
over  a  knoll  of  firs  as  quick  as  my  feet  could  carry  me,  and  had  just 
cried,  "  Now  I'm  safe;"  when  a  lady  stepping  from  a  carriage  on  the 
road,  caught  me  in  her  arms  and  hugged  me  blind.  It  was  my-  aunt 
Dorothy. 
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"  THE  Western  Pyrenees  "  is  perhaps  the  most  correct,  but  at  any  rate 
the  most  convenient,  general  title  for  that  continuation  of  the  Pyrenean 
chain  which,  under  various  names — Sierra  de  Aralar,  Montauas  de  Burgos, 
Cantabrian  and  Asturian  Pyrenees,  &c. — stretches  across  the  north  of 
Spain  ha  a  line  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  is  to  the 
Pyrenees  proper  very  much  what  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  and 
Carinthia  are  to  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps.  In  common  parlance  "  the 
Alps "  used  to  mean  that  portion  of  the  Alps  that  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  Geneva  and  Lucerne.  In  process  of  time  the  Bernina  and 
the  Dauphine  mountains  came  to  be  included  within  the  term,  and  now 
the  highest  authority  on  Alpine  geography,  Mr.  Ball,  has  extended  it  so 
far  that  it  takes  in  all  up  to  the  Hungarian  frontier.  It  will  be  no  doubt 
long  before  a  book  like  his  Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps  is  demanded  for  the 
Western  Pyrenees ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  such  an  humble  pioneer  as  a 
paperful  of  stray  notes  on  this  remote  and  little  known  region  may  not  be 
amiss.  For,  in  truth,  of  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  Europe  there  is 
scarcely  one  which  has  been  so  rarely  visited  by  travellers,  and  about 
which  so  little  is  known,  as  the  north-west  of  Spain.  Spanish  tourists 
have  almost  invariably  left  it  unnoticed.  We  have  had  plenty  of  views 
and  impressions  and  descriptions  from  Andalusia,  and  not  a  few  from  the 
Castiles,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  but  the  region  of  the  Asturias,  Galicia, 
and  Leon  remains  almost  a  terra  incognita.  The  ubiquitous  Ford,  of 
course,  penetrated  into  most  of  its  valleys,  but  few  others  have  bestowed  a 
glance  upon  it ;  and  the  few  who  have, — Southey  and  Townsend  in  the  last 
century,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Borrow  in  this, — have  contented  them- 
selves with  a  mere  glance.  And  yet,  hidden  away  among  its  mountains,  is 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Spain,  and  scenery,  too,  of  the  very  sort 
the  want  of  which  is  so  bitterly  complained  of  by  almost  every  traveller 
who  undertakes  to  describe  Spam.  "  Of  all  the  dry,  bare,  barren,  ugly 
countries  I  have  ever  visited  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  Northern  Spain 
in  autumn  must  be  put  at  the  top  of  the  list."  So  says  Mr.  Sclater  in 
Vacation  Tourists,  and  so  say  the  majority  of  tourists,  autumn  or  spring, 
north  or  south.  And  it  is  true  of  Spain  as  far  as  they  see  it.  Physical 
geography  and  railway  engineers  have  so  arranged  it  that  the  track  of  the 
tourist  in  quest  of  the  established  lions  of  Spain  lies  across  some  of  the  most 
monotonous  and  lifeless  country  in  Europe,  and  unless  he  penetrates  into 
some  of  the  outlying  coast-strips  or  some  of  the  remote  mountain  districts, 
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it  is  very  likely  that  he  will  return  with  the  impression  that  Spain  may  be 
all  very  well  as  a   "renowned  romantic  land,"  but  that  in  the   way  of 
scenery  it  is  by  no  means  the  lovely  land  the  poet  says  it  is.     One  of 
these,  and  a  reasonably  accessible  one,  is  the  strip  of  mountain  country 
I  have  just  mentioned,  and  he  who  has  found  it  all  barren  along  the 
beaten  track  from  Cadiz  to  Burgos  cannot  do  better  than  change  trains  at 
Miranda  junction,  and  make  for  the  mountains  by  that  most  picturesque 
of  lines,  the  Bilbao  railway.  The  descent  to  Orduna,  about  half-way  between 
Miranda  and  Bilbao,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  bits  of  railway  travelling  in 
Europe.   As  you  come  sweeping  round  a  sharp  curve  on  the  mountain  side, 
the  village,  or,  to  give  it  its  legitimate  and  ancient  title,  the  city  of  Orduna, 
is  seen  far  down  below.    Beyond  it  there  spreads  out  a  rich  cultivated  plain 
some  three  miles  wide,  circular  in  shape  and  walled  in  by  a  line  of  lime- 
stone precipices,  from  the  foot  of  which  a  steep  wooded  glacis  slopes  away 
to  the  bottom  of  the  basin.     Any  one  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  a  lime- 
stone country  will  at  once  see  that  he  has  beneath  him- the  bed  of  an 
ancient  lake,  even  though  he  may  not  perceive  the  corroborative  evidence 
of  the  little  stream  of  the  Nervion  issuing  from  the  opposite  cliff  and  wind- 
ing its  way  across  the  plain,  to  make  its  exit  by  the  narrow  valley  below 
him.    But  what  he  will  not  at  once  see  is,  in  the  first  place,  what  business 
a  railway  has  at  all  in  such  a  cnl  de  sac ;  in  the  next,  how  it  is  to  get 
out  of  it ;    and,    finally,  how  Orduna,  which  is  put  down  in  the  Guia 
Oficial  as  a  station,  and  looks  from  this  about  as  accessible  as  Chamouni 
does  from  the  Grands  Mulets,  is  to  be  reached  by  any  means  except  a 
parachute.     But  the  train  has  been  performing  such  extraordinary  feats, 
and   getting   out   of  difficulties  in  such  a  masterly  manner,  ever  since 
leaving  Miranda,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  entire  confidence  in  it. 
It  treats  Orduna  precisely  as  a  skilful  disputant  does  an  argument  which 
he  is  not  at  the  moment  prepared  to  meet.     It  pretends,  at  first,  not  to 
see  the  place,  or  else  to  think  it  not  worth  stopping  for ;  but  about  twenty 
minutes  afterwards,  having  made  the  complete  circuit,  and  gained  the 
requisite  level,  it  draws  up  at  the  station,  immediately  beneath  the  "spot  at 
which  it  entered  the  basin.     Orduna  is  worth  a  halt.     The  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood,  especially  at  the  Barranco  de  Tortanga  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  is  striking  ;    and,  after  the  dreary  steppes  of  Castile,  the  bright 
little  plain,  with  its  fruit-trees  and  maize-fields,  is  very  pleasant  to  the 
eye.     It  is  also  good  head-quarters  for  any  one  wanting  to  explore  the 
Basque  country.     But  the  Basque  provinces  have  more  interest  for  the 
philologist  and  ethnologist  than  for  the  pilgrim  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 
Not  that  they  are  at  all  deficient  in  the  picturesque.     On  the  contraiy, 
they — at  least,  the  two  northern  provinces,  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa — are 
full  of  very  charming  scenery.     It  is  scenery,  however,  of  a  kind  which 
rather  wants  the  charm  of  novelty,  to  a  northern  eye  at  least ;  and  one  is 
apt  to  feel  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  coming  so  far  for  a  sort  of  thing 
that  may  be  seen  in  as  great  or  even  greater  perfection  in  Wales  or  Devon- 
shire.    The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  seen  from  Pau,  or  still  better  from 
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some  elevated  point  on  the  south  side,  such  as  the  Moncayo,*  shows  a 
very  abrupt  falling  off  in  height  at  the  part  where  it  separates  Navarre 
from  the  Department  of  the  "  Basses  Pyrenees,"  and  this  comparatively 
low  elevation  is  maintained  all  along  the  ridge  which  runs  across  the 
Basque  provinces.  In  compensation  for  their  want  of  altitude  the  moun- 
tains spread  themselves  out  laterally,  and  the  consequence  is  a  hilly  rather 
than  mountainous  country,  full  of  winding  wooded  valleys,  hut  with 
little  of  the  character  that  is  generally  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
Pyrenees.  It  is  not  until  we  reach  the  source  of  the  Ebro,  beyond  Reinosa, 
that  the  chain  reassumes  its  full  dignity.  There  it  rises  into  a  lofty 
mountain  mass,  which  geographically  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  in 
Spain.  It  is  the  knot  which  binds  the  mountain  framework  of  the 
Peninsula  into  one  system,  for  it  is  there  that  the  Pyrenees  throw  off  the 
branch  forming  the  backbone  of  Spain,  the  great  Iberian  range,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  which  separates  the  Castiles  and  Andalusia  from  Aragon, 
Catalonia,  and  Valencia,  and  the  Atlantic  slopes  and  basins  from  those 
which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  point  west- 
Avard,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Galicia,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  the 
western  Pyrenees  have  all  the  features  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  range. 
They  are,  indeed,  less  lofty,  reaching  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  one  or 
two  spots  only ;  but  they  have  all  the  cragginess  of  outline  and  endless 
variety  of  peak-forms  characteristic  of  their  better  known  neighbours,  and 
the  valleys  which  descend  from  them,  at  least  those  on  the  northern  side, 
have  that  deep-cut  ravine-like  formation  which  is  so  peculiar  to  Pyrenean 
scenery. 

The  "  well-girt  horseman  "  to  whom  Ford  so  frequently  alludes  in  The 
Handbook,  might,  no  doubt,  make  his  way  straight  across  the  mountains 
from  Orduiia,  but  in  Spain  very  often  the  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest 

*  The  Moncayo,  the  Mons  Calvus  of  Martial,  to  the  south  of  Tudela,  commands 
the  finest  panoramic  view  of  the  Pyrenees  on  either  side  of  the  chain,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  very  finest  panoramic  views  in  Europe.  Prom  the  mountains  beyond 
Pamplona  on  the  west,  to  the  snowy  mass  of  the  Maladetta  on  the  east,  a  stretch  of 
nearly  150  miles,  the  whole  range  is  clearly  in  view.  It  should  be  seen  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  south  side  is  still  in  shadow,  and  the  outline  shows  in  silhouette 
against  the  bright  sky,  so  clearly  defined,  that  a  telescope  is  hardly  necessary  to  mak'e 
out  notches  so  small  as  the  Breshe  de  Roland  and  the  Fausse  Breche.  Then,  as  the 
sun  ascends,  and  the  light  falls  upon  the  southern  slopes,  the  snow  upon  the  summits 
from  the  Vignemale  to  the  Maladetta  begins  to  show  itself.  The  mention  of  the 
Moncayo  reminds  me  of  a  duty.  English  tourists  have  quite  enough  sins  of  their 
own  to  answer  for,  without  being  saddled  with  those  of  others.  Mr.  Street,  in  his 
delightful  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,  and  the  new  edition  of  The  Handbook  for 
Spain,  charge  a  party  of  English  tourists  with  defacing  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Chapter  House  in  the  cloisters  of  the  noble  old  abbey  of  Vcruela,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  by  carving  their  names,  with  an  account  of  their  ascent  of  the 
Moncayo  to  witness  the  eclipse  of  1860.  This,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  a  mistake.  The 
inscription  in  question  is  Spanish  handiwork.  Furthermore  I  learned  that  there  was 
no  English  party  on  the  Moncayo  on  that  occasion.  One  Englishman  did  certainly 
m  ake  the  ascent,  but  he  was  Mr.  Packe,  the  author  of  the  Guide  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  and 
I  Beed  not  say,  his  initials  will  not  be  found  published  in  such  a  manner. 
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in  the  end,  and  in  this  case  unquestionably  both  the  shortest  and  pleasantest 
way  is  by  the  railway  down  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Nervion  to  Bilbao, 
thence  by  coach  or  steamer  to  Santander,  and  thence  by  rail  and  coach  to 
Potes,  in  the  mountain  district  of  the  Liebana.  At  the  station  of  Torre 
la  Vega,  on  the  Santander  and  Palencia  line,  the  railway  is  exchanged  for 
one  of  those  rough  and  ready  vehicles  which  carry  on  the  branch  traffic, 
wherever  there  is  a  branch  traffic,  in  Spain ;  and  by  this  means  the 
traveller  is  conveyed  mountainwards  through  a  country  as  unlike  the 
Spain  of  the  books  of  travel  as  a  country  well  could  be — a  fresh,  green, 
cheery  country,  well  wooded  and  well  watered.  A  little  to  the  right  of 
the  road  is  the  town  which  Le  Sage  has  made  famous  for  all  time  by  the 
introduction  of  its  name  into  the  title-page  and  first  sentence  of  Gil  Bias. 
Santillana  has,  however,  a  better  title  to  fame  in  being  the  town  of  the 
Mendozas,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  illustrious  families  of  Spain — 
so  says  no  less  an  authority  than  Lope  de  Vega — a  family  of  warriors, 
statesmen,  and  men  of  letters,  and  richer,  probably,  in  examples  of  heredi- 
tary genius  than  any  other  in  all  history.  But  we  are  here  in  the  very 
nursery  of  Spanish  nobility.  As  Lope  says : — • 

Para,  noble  nacimiento 
Ay  en  Kspafia  ties  partes, 
Galicia,  Vizcaya,  Asturias, 
O  ya  montanas  le  Hainan  : 

and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  vast  majority  of  the  great  houses  and  great 
men  of  Spain  trace  their  origin  to  this  strip  of  mountain  country  extend- 
ing from  Navarre  to  the  Atlantic.  This  very  Santillana  district  has 
produced  another  family  scarcely  less  famous  in  Spanish  history  than  the 
Mendozas,  that  whose  crowning  glory  is  the  soldier-poet  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega ;  *  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chain,  in  the  lateral  valleys  which 
descend  to  the  Ebro  or  the  Duero,  are  to  be  found  the  roots  of  most  of 
the  most  noble  and  wide- spreading  family-trees  in  Spain.  Even  the 
modern  map  testifies  to  the  fact  in  showing,  thick-strewn,  historical  names 
like  Bivar,  Saldana,  Carpio,  Carrion,  Haro,  Aguilar.  The  Guzmaus  and 
the  Ponces  de  Leon,  themselves  founders  of  families  enough  to  stock  a 
realm,  had  their  original  seats  in  the  wild  mountain  region  north  of  Leon. 
The  Manriques,  the  Pacheeos,  the  Velascos,  came  from  the  adjoining 
highland  country  to  the  east.  The  quality  of  this  mountain  race  is  shown 
even  more  strongly  in  literature.  All  the  great  names  in  the  noble 
literature  of  Spain  are  those  of  men  descended  from  ancient  families  in 
the  western  Pyrenees.  Cervantes  was  of  a  family  that  for  centuries  had 
held  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lugo,  in  Galicia.  The  casa  solar  of 

*  According  to  the  ballad  in  the  Guerras  Civiles  de  Granada,  the  family  name 
of  La  Vega  was  won  on  the  Vega  of  Granada,  by  an  ancestor  of  the  poet's.  Ticknor, 
however,  shows  that  the  tradition  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  family  estates  were 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Besaya,  and  no  doulit  the  Vega  from  which  the 
family  name  was  taken  is  the  fame  as  that  which  appears  in  the  name  of  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Torre  la  Vega. 
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the  family  of  Lope  de  Vega  was  in  the  Carriedo  valley,  among  the  moun- 
tains south  of  Santander ;  and  from  the  very  same  valley  came  his  great 
rival,  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  The  family  of  Quevedo  belonged  to  the  other 
side  of  the  chain ;  to  the  Pisuerga  valley,  it  would  seem  from  a  sonnet 
addressed  to  him  by  Lope  de  Vega.  I  have  already  mentioned  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega ;  and  the  family  of  the  Mendozas  includes  the  names  of  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana  and  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza.  Here  we  have  in 
one  cluster  all  the  greatest  names  of  the  greatest  period  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  name  of  Camoens,  who,  though  Portuguese 
by  birth,  was  a  Galician  by  descent,  we  may  say  the  literature  of  the 
entire  Peninsula  owes  its  greatest  glories  to  these  north-western  moun- 
tains. But  this  is  not  all.  When  under  the  wise  rule  of  Charles  III., 
the  "  torpid  mass  "  of  Spain  began  to  show  signs  that  national  life  was 
not  yet  wholly  extinct ;  foremost  in  the  revival  movement  were  the  men 
of  the  north-west.  Jovellanos,  one  of  the  few  able,  and  at  the  same  time 
patriotic  and  unselfish  ministers  Spain  has  been  blessed  with,  the  Moratins, 
Cadalso,  Samaniego — all  of  them  of  the  "  old  mountain  families  of  the 
north,"  to  use  Ticknor's  phrase — were  the  most  earnest  labourers  in  the 
gallant  attempt  to  restore  the  self-respect  of  the  nation.  No  wonder 
those  Spaniards,  who  could  trace  their  descent  up  to  this  region,  have 
always  shown  themselves  proud  of  their  mountain  origin.  Supposing 
Wales  had  produced  the  great  majority  of  our  historical  families,  the 
oldest  half  of  the  peerage,  about  a  third  of  our  famous  men,  and  very 
nearly  all  those  in  the  front  rank  of  our  literature,  who  would  deny  a 
Welshman's  right  to  boast  of  his  blood  ?  The  feeling  breaks  out  in 
Cervantes,  Quevedo,  and  Lope  de  Vega.  They  all  held  the  theory, 
advanced  by  Dona  Kodriguez  in  Don  Quixote,  that  he  who  was  a 
mountaineer  was  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the  king — "  Hidalgo  como  el 
Rey,  porque  era  montaiies."  The  superiority  of  race  in  those  north- 
western provinces  is,  however,  no  matter  of  accident.  It  is  as  much  an 
effect  due  to  a  certain  cause  as  any  of  the  results  of  natural  selection,  or 
the  struggle  for  existence,  cited  by  Darwin.  The  part  which  mountains 
play  in  the  economy  of  the  world  is  not  limited  to  the  domain  of  physical 
nature  only.  They  aid  individual  effort  in  the  struggle  against  numbers 
and  brute  force,  and  thus,  while  they  are  the  prime  sources  of  fertility  to 
the  soil,  they  are  also  the  reservoirs  of  energy  and  independence  to  the 
nation.  Such,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  the  Western  Pyrenees  have 
been  to  Spain.  In  each  of  the  successive  conquests  of  Spain  they  were 
the  retreat  of  those  who  would  not  yield  to  the  conqueror.  They  were 
the  home  of  that  resolute  antagonist  of  the  Koman  power,  whose  obstinacy 
is  so  frequent  a  theme  with  Horace, 

The  Cantabrian  fell, 
Whom  all  our  triumphs  cannot  quell  ; 

and  in  later  times,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Guadalete,  they  became 
the  asylum  of  those  of  the  Goths  who  were  too  proud  to  stomach 
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subjection  to  Arab  rule,  mild  and  tolerant  as  that  rule  seems  to  have 
been  ;  and  who,  under  Pelayo,  first  stemmed  the  tide  of  Moslem  invasion 
that  threatened  all  Europe.  Here  we  have  the  very  conditions  for  pro- 
ducing a  superior  breed  of  men  :  a  hardy  and  indomitable  native  stock, 
reinforced  by  the  noblest  and  most  chivalrous  of  a  higher  and  more 
civilized  race. 

But  our  present  business  is  not  with  the  men  of  the  mountains  but 
with  the  mountains  themselves.  The  road  towards  them  from  Torre  la  Vega 
runs  parallel  to  the  coast  past  Vicente  de  la  Barquera,  as  far  as  Tina 
Mayor,  one  of  the  many  tinas  or  estuaries  that  indent  the  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  at  this  part.  Here  it  turns  sharp  to  the  left  and  runs 
southwards  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Deva.  The  lower  part  of  the 
Deva  valley  has  something  of  the  Devonshire  character,  with,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tina  Mayor,  certain  resemblances  to  the  Trossachs  end 
of  Loch  Katrine,  but  the  scenery  becomes  more  and  more  Pyrenean  as 
the  road  rises  to  the  mountains.  A  little  above  the  village  of  Panes,  the 
Cares  river  comes  down  through  a  deep  gorge  on  the  right  to  join  the 
Deva,  while  the  Deva  itself  is  seen  issuing  from  another  still  deeper  in 
front.  Up  the  former  lies  the  way  into  the  Asturias  by  the  Cangas 
valley :  through  the  latter  runs  the  road  to  Potes  and  the  Liebana.  This 
Liebana  district,  or  "  Forest  of  the  Liebana,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  one  of  the  most  secluded  nooks  in  Spain,  so  out  of-the-way  that 
gazetteers  and  geographical  dictionaries  generally  ignore  its  existence, 
and  Ford  only  gives  it  a  passing  mention ;  a  few  words  of  topographical 
description,  therefore,  will  not  be  thrown  away.  It  is  the  extreme 
western  corner  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  Asturias  of  Santillana,  but 
now  is  the  province  of  Santander,  and  is  a  group  of  four  valleys,  or,  more 
correctly,  a  main  valley  with  three  branches,  the  whole  forming  a 
triangular- shaped  basin  walled  in  by  high  mountains.  The  base  of  the 
triangle  is  formed  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  containing,  among 
other  summits,  the  Pena  Prieta  and  the  Pena  Labra,  on  the  south  side  of 
which  the  Ebro  has  its  source.  The  sides  are,  on  the  north-east  a  lofty 
spur  projecting  from  the  Pena  Labra,  and  on  the  north-west  the  noble 
range  of  the  Picos  de  Europa. 

Between  the  two  last  named,  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  is  the  gorge 
above  mentioned  through  which  the  Deva  works  its  way.  This,  after 
the  Picos  de  Europa,  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the 
Liebana,  and  indeed  would  be  a  striking  feature  in  any  country  however 
grand  the  scenery  might  be.  There  is  certainly  nothing  like  it  in  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  Alps  the  only  things  that  can  be  compared 
with  it  are  the  Gorge  of  Gondo  on  the  Simplon  road  or  the  Via  Mala. 
Like  these  it  is  a  deep  trench  cut  by  river  action  through  a  huge  barrier 
of  limestone  mountain.  It  has  not,  perhaps,  the  gloomy  grandeur  of 
either,  but  it  surpasses  them  both  in  variety.  Every  eccentricity  that 
limestone  rock  is  capable  of  is  here  freely  indulged  in.  Spires,  turrets, 
towers,  castles,  elephants  and  castles,  Saracens'  heads,  all  sorts  of  fan- 
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tastic  shapes  overhang  the  road  right  and  left.  The  river  too  (and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  road  which  has  perforce  to  follow  its  windings) 
twists  and  turns  so  wilfully  in  its  course  that  at  every  hundred  yards  a 
new  view  opens,  and  the  passage  of  the  defile  is  like  the  unrolling  of  a 
panorama.  In  some  places  the  walls  of  rock  rise  up  bare  and  precipi- 
tous from  the  river  bed,  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  of  sky  visible  between 
their  jagged  tops  ;  in  others  they  are  enlivened  by  little  patches  of  greenery 
nestling  among  the  crags  ;  and  here  and  there  they  are  broken  by  a  steep 
lateral  ravine,  sending  down  a  glittering  cascade  that  seems  to  promise 
an  inevitable  douche  to  the  daring  traveller  should  ho  persist  in  ad- 
vancing.* In  the  mouth  of  one  of  these,  about  half -way  up  the  pass, 
are  the  baths  of  La  Hermida,  which  have  some  reputation  in  these  parts 
for  efficacy  in  rheumatic  cases,  and  certainly  if  solitude  and  seclusion 
from  the  world  have  anything  to  do  with  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  they 
ought  to  be  effective.  I  don't  know  how  far  this  Val  de  Cillorigo — to 
give  it  its  local  name — would  hold  its  own  as  a  natural  wonder  if  fairly 
put  in  competition  with  the  more  celebrated  gorges  of  the  Alps.  It  may 
be  that  after  the  Saharan  scenery  of  central  Spain,  its  boldness  and 
beauty  make  a  livelier  impression  on  the  eye  and  mind  than  they  are 
justly  entitled  to  make.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  unquestionably  dis- 
tances all  rivals  among  the  gorges  and  defiles  of  the  Alps.  It  is  about  as 
long  again  as  all  of  them  put  together.  In  the  Diccionario  Geografico  of 
Pascual  Madoz,  the  length  is  stated  as  being  more  than  three  leagues, 
and  I  feel  pretty  sure,  if  the  bends  could  only  be  straightened  out,  it 
would  be  found  very  little  short  of  fifteen  miles  from  end  to  end. 
Through  a  narrow  gateway  of  rock,  so  narrow  that  road  and  river  have 
just  room  to  pass,  and  not  an  inch  to  spare,  you  enter  at  once  upon  the 
basin  of  the  Liebana.  The  Deva  no  longer  frets  and  boils  pent  in  a 
confined  channel,  but  comes  down  a  broad  rippling  stream  meandering 
through  open  pastures  dotted  with  noble  chestnuts,  and  beyond  it  the 
Picos  de  Europa  rise  up,  a  magnificent  array  of  pale  blue  pinnacles 
flecked  with  snow.  These  are  the  grandest  and  boldest  as  well  as  the 
loftiest  of  all  the  mountains  west  of  the  Hautes  Pyrenees.  The  height  of 
their  highest  point,  and,  indeed,  which  of  two  or  three  rival  points  is 
actually  the  highest,  are  still  open  questions  ;  for  in  Spain  orography, 
like  many  other  branches  of  knowledge,  is  in  a  backward  state.  According 
to  the  figures  on  Coello's  map,  the  height  would  be  about  8,700  English 
feet :  according  to  those  in  the  latest  edition  of  Malte-Brun,  about  9,600, 
which  last  I  suspect  to  be  nearer  the  truth.  As  Southey  says  in 
Roderick, — 

Upon  Earopa's  summit,  the  snows 

Through  all  revolving  seasons  hold  their  seat  i 


*  At  certain  seasons  much  worse  might  befall  him.  Last  Spring,  an  avalanche 
is  reported  to  have  fallen,  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  choked  up  the  gorge,  and  for 
some  davs  cut  off  the  Liebana  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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not,  indeed,  iu  very  lavge  masses,  but  still  iri  greater  quantity  than  could 
be  expected  in  this  latitude  on  a  mountain  of  the  height  given  by  Coello.* 
Be  the  height,  however,  what  it  may,  the  group  of  the  Picos  de  Europa 
forms  a  very  sticking  and  a  very  noble  object,  from  whatever  point  of  view 
it  may  be  seen.  In  character  it  rather  resembles  a  bit  of  scenery  in  the 
dolomite  district  of  the  South  Tyrol.  The  limestone  has  not,  indeed,  that 
delicate  fawn-colour  that  contrasts  so  beautifully  with  the  dark  green  of 
the  pines.  It  is  a  very  pale  blue  or  grey,  fading  away  sometimes  into 
Vv'hite,  which  probably  suits  the  lively  green  of  the  beechwoods  here  much 
better.  But  the  jagged,  serrated  crest  of  the  range  and  the  long  sharp 
spindles  of  rock  that  shoot  up  from  the  higher  slopes  of  the  valley  have 
a  very  decided  dolomite  flavour.  Most  people,  I  imagine,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  view  of  the  Monte  Civita  from  Buchenstein  would  find 
themselves  reminded  of  it  by  that  of  the  Picos  de  Europa  from  Potes. 
The  village  of  Potes  lies  in  a  nest  among  steep  vine-clad  slopes,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  upper  branches  of  the  valley,  the  Val  de  Baro  and  the 
Val  de  Cereceda.  It  is  a  pleasant  little  place,  very  primitive,  very 
picturesque,  and  not  very  dirty.  For  any  one  in  quest  of  retirement,  a 
better  retreat  could  hardly  be  discovered  even  in  Spain.  A  ring-fence  of 
mighty  mountains  shelters  it  on  all  sides  from  the  storms  and  commotions 
of  the  outer  world,  and  its  inner  life  flows  too  tranquilly  for  internal 
disturbance.  There  is  but  one  event  in  its  placid  day — the  arrival  of  the 
coach  from  Torre  la  Vega  with  the  Correspondentia  of  the  day  before 
yesterday  ;  and  even  then  the  news  of  Carlist  insurrection  or  Republican 
pronunciam lento  can  only  raise  a  passing  ripple  on  the  surface  of  society. 
In  a  modest  way,  too,  it  offers  the  recluse  little  creature  comforts  such  as 
are  not  always  obtainable  in  the  Aura,  tellus  Iberia.  The  small  toothsome 
mountain  mutton  of  the  Pyrenees  is  generally  to  be  had,  the  trout  and 
the  eels  of  the  Deva  are  excellent,  and  the  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood 
produce  a  delightful  little  Muscatel  grape,  and  also  a  light  red  wine  of 
the  sort  Spaniards  call  a  "vino  clarcte"  (no  doubt  the  origin  of  our  word 
"claret,"  as  most  of  our  wine-titles  come  from  Spain),  which,  though 
thin,  goes  down  more  gratefully  in  this  climate  than  many  a  more  preten- 
tious and  potent  liquid  ;  and  then  there  is — no  trifling  matter  in  Spain — 
at  least  one  clean  and  decent  posada.  Time  need  not  hang  heavy  on  the 
hands.  The  sportsman  will  find  something  to  do,  though  Potes  is  by  no 
means  the  best  sporting  head-quarters  in  the  Western  Pyrenees.  There 
are  partridges  on  the  hills,  and  roe- deer  (corsos)  in  the  woods,  and  even,  I 
believe,  an  occasional  stag.  The  chamois  or  izard,  here  called  the 
rebecco,  is  pretty  abundant  on  the  higher  mountains,  and  for  winter 
shooting  there  is  no  lack  of  bears  and  wolves.  These  animals,  however, 

*  In  the  latitude  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  snow-line,  or  lowest  limit  of  permanent 
snow,  may  be  roughly  put  at  9,000  feet.  Under  favourable  circumstances  it  may  be 
found  at  a  lower  level,  as  on  the  ledges  of  the  Cirques  of  Gavarnic  and  Troumouse  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  summits  or  exposed  slopes  under  10,000  where 
it  is  retained  through  the  summer  and  autumn. 
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are  more  common  further  on  to  the  west :  the  Liebana  is,  I  suspect,  a 
district  rather  too  populous  and  not  sufficiently  pastoral  for  their  tastes. 
For  the  man  of  the  rod,  the  Deva  woqjd  be  one  of  the  most  charming 
trout-streams  in  Spain,  only  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  fish  it. 
Wherever  there  is  a  good  pool  its  banks  are  sure  to  be  either  quite  pre- 
cipitous or  thickly-wooded,  and  in  the  gorge  of  the  Cillorigo,  where  the 
best  fishing  is  to  be  found,  it  is  work  of  a  very  break-neck  chai-acter. 
The  trout,  which,  when  you  can  get  at  them,  rise  freely  enough,  are  not 
large,  seldom  exceeding  herring-size,  and,  like  all  Spanish  trout,  much 
less  brilliantly  coloured  than  those  of  the  English  streams,  but  in  shape 
and  flavour  they  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  world.  But 
it  is  in  walks  and  excursions  that  Potes  is  richest.  The  branch 
valleys,  especially  the  two  upper  ones,  the  Val  de  Baro  to  the  west 
and  the  Cereceda  to  the  south,  are  full  of  the  things  the  artist's  soul 
loves,  forest  bits  among  the  noble  chestnut  oak  and  beech  woods,  with 
glimpses  of  grey  crag  and  gleams  of  distant  snow  through  the  openings, 
scattered  hamlets  playing  hide  and  seek  among  the  trees,  rickety  moss- 
grown  mills  hanging  over  green,  shady  pools,  where  the  plump  trout  wag 
their  tails  in  grave  contempt  of  human  snares.  Then  there  is  the  ascent 
of  La  Yierna,  a  sort  of  Bigi,  rising  between  these  valleys,  whose  summit 
commands  the  entire  Liebana  and  its  mountain  zone,  and  there  is  also  the 
more  arduous  ascent  of  the  Picos  de  Europa,  or,  at  least,  of  some  one  of 
them,  a  long  day's  work,  amply  repaid  in  noble  views ;  with  which  may  be 
combined  a  visit  to  the  zinc  mines,  by  far  the  highest  mines  in  Europe, 
which  lie  in  a  weird  basin,  like  an  extinct  crater,  just  under  the  crest  of  the 
range.  But  the  most  attractive  expedition  of  all  is  that  to  the  famous 
Cave  of  Covadonga,  the  holiest  of  the  holy  places  of  Spain  ;  a  pilgrimage 
with  glorious  scenery  and  good  trout-fishing  en  route.  It  lies  beyond  the 
Picos  some  five-and- twenty  miles  west  of  Potes,  and  may  be  got  at  either  by 
the  Val  de  Baro  and  Valdeon,  or,  better  still,  by  retracing  the  road  through 
the  Cillorigo  gorge,  which  cannot  be  seen  too  often,  and  then  striking  up 
the  glen  of  the  Cares.  This  is  another  of  those  deep-cleft  river  cuttings 
so  characteristic  of  a  limestone  formation,  where  the  stream  has  been  for 
ages  patiently  carving  for  itself  a  narrow  shady  bed  through  the  opposing 
strata.  It  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  Cillorigo,  and  somewhat  less 
bold  and  abrupt  in  its  lines,  but  almost  equally  rich  in  wild  beauty.  Here 
there  is  no  comfortable  macadamized  road  with  neat  bridges  to  help  the 
traveller,  nothing  but  the  roughest  of  mountain  paths,  scrambling  up  and 
down  the  side  of  the  defile,  and  in  one  place,  where  it  becomes  necessary 
to  cross  the  stream,  the  passage  is  effected  by  the  primitive  contrivance  of 
a  tree-trunk,  leaning  ladderwise  against  the  face  of  the  opposite  rock. 
The  little  village  of  Arenas  stands  at  the  head  of  the  gorge  in  a  grove 
of  patriarchal  chestnut  and  walnut  trees,  and  beyond  it  a  steep  zigzag 
path  leads  to  the  summit  of  a  bare  slaty  ridge,  from  which  you  look  down 
westwards  upon  the  vale  of  Cangas.  Battle-fields  in  general,  it  may  be 
observed,  have  a  peciiliarly  peaceful  aspect :  it  almost  seems  as  though 
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Mother  Earth  were  eager  to  repudiate  the  deeds  of  men,  and  sever  herself 
from  all  associations  of  bloodshed  and  violence.  The  vale  of  Cangas  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  if  rule  it  can  bo  called.  Its  broad  fields  of  waving 
maize,  green  orchards,  cosy  farmsteads,  long  lines  of  ancient  walnuts, 
through  which  rises  the  never-ceasing  drone  of  the  heavy  "bullock- carts 
plodding  their  way  along  the  shady  lanes — all  help  to  make  up  a  scene  of 
peace  and  placid  life,  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth.  The  battle  of  Cangas,  or  Covadonga,  has  not  taken  rank  among 
the  decisive  battles  of  history,  and  yet  it  decided  more  than  many  that 
have  made  a  greater  noise.  In  the  first  place,  it  decided  the  question, 
given  up  as  a  foregone  conclusion  by  all  except  a  few  resolute  spirits,  as 
to  the  possibility  of  successful  resistance  to  the  arms,  discipline,  and 
chivalry  of  the  Arabs.  How  effectually  it  destroyed  their  prestige  dates 
will  show.  The  battle  of  the  Guadalete  was  fought  in  711  ;  by  718,  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  Cangas,  the  whole  of  Spain  had  been  overrun,  and 
had  submitted,  with  the  exception  of  the  spot  where  Pelayo  and  his 
followers  had  their  stronghold ;  and  by  722  the  city  of  Leon  was  the 
capital  of  a  strong  Christian  kingdom,  that  was  steadily  and  sturdily, 
league  by  league,  winning  back  Spain  from  the  invader.  From  that  time  on 
the  progress  of  Christian  Spain  was  unchecked.  It  advanced  from  the  Duero 
to  the  Guadarrama  Mountains,  from  the  Guadarrama  to  the  Tagus,  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  until  at  length  Mohamedan  Spain  was 
confined  to  the  Vega  of  Granada  and  a  narrow  strip  of  Mediterranean 
coast.  But  the  victory  at  Cangas  affected  the  fate  of  all  western  Europe 
perhaps  as  much  as  that  of  Spain.  It  is  not  likely  that  Notre  Dame  would 
now  be  a  mosque,  and  the  Tower  of  London  an  Alhambra,  though  Gibbon 
seems  to  consider  something  of  the  sort  to  have  been  within  the  range  of 
possibility ;  but  unquestionably  the  advance  of  the  Arabs  into  France  would 
have  been  an  enterprise  of  a  very  different  sort,  and  probably  of  a  very 
different  issue,  but  for  this  decisive  check.  The  battle  of  Tours  would  have 
been  fought  under  conditions  far  more  unfavourable  for  France  had  the  Arabs 
been  able  to  push  on  at  once  with  all  their  forces,  and  with  the  prestige  of 
an  unconquered  and  unconquerable  invading  host,  leaving  Spain  behind 
them  a  completely  subdued  country  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  As  it  was,  it  was  a  hardly  won  struggle  ;  it  might  easily  have 
been  another  Guadalete,  the  fate  of  France  the  counterpart  of  that  of 
Spain,  and  the  mission  of  Alfred  the  Great  to  fight  Mussulmen  instead  of 
Danes ;  so  that,  even  for  us  northern  islanders,  the  little  glen  yonder  that 
sheltered  the  champions  of  Christian  Spain  may  have  a  certain  personal 
interest.  The  true  story  of  a  battle,  even  of  our  own  time,  is  difficult  to 
get  at,  and  we  must  be  content  with  a  moderate  amount  of  light  in  the 
case  of  one  so  nearly  belonging  to  the  romance  period.  Still,  the  accounts 
given  by  Mariana  and  Garibay  are,  in  the  main,  consistent  and  probable,  if 
we  allow  windage  for  the  miraculous,  without  an  infusion  of  which  no  true 
Spaniard  can  write  history,  any  more  than  a  Spanish  cook  can  make  an 
olla  without  bacon.  Thus,  the  unbelieving  arrows  are  said  to  have  turned 
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back  and  transfixed  the  archers  who  shot  them,  and  a  •whole  mountain  is 
described  as  falling  upon  the  retreating  host.  In  this  last  statement, 
however,  we  have  embedded  most  likely  one  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  fight, 
that  the  mountaineers,  like  the  T}7rolese  in  1809,  in  the  Finstermlinz 
(a  defile  of  exactly  the  same  sort  as  those  of  the  Asturias),  rained  rocks 
and  stones  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy  struggling  in  the  narrow  gorge 
below.  The  battle  was  probably  a  very  simple  affair.  Pelayo,  in  virtue 
of  his  personal  qualities  and  his  royal  Gothic  blood  (though  Garibay  in 
his  zeal  for  the  Iberian  stock  tries  to  make  him  out  a  Cantabrian 
pur  sany],  was  the  accepted  leader  of  all  who  resisted  Arab  rule.  Sub- 
mission was  all  that  the  Arabs  required,  and  easy  terms  seem  to  have 
been  offered,  but  submission  was  just  what  Pelayo  and  his  followers 
objected  to,  and  Munuza,  the  commander  of  the  Arab  forces  at  Gijon,  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  despatch  an  expedition  against  him.  Pelayo  had 
apparently  a  numerous  and  unwieldy  following,  and  his  tactics  were  the 
wisest  that  could  have  been  adopted  under  the  circumstances.  He  dis- 
missed the  great  bulk  of  his  host,  no  doubt  with  instructions,  and  reserving 
only  a  thousand  of  his  best  fighting  men,  he  retreated  to  Covadonga.  A 
long-headed  and  wary  general  like  Taric  or  Muza  would,  no  matter  how 
strong  in  numbers,  have  thought  twice  before  he  ventured  into  such  a 
cul  de  sac,  and  defended  by  a  people  "  assuetior  montibus,  et  ad  concur- 
sandum  inter  saxa  rupesque  aptior  et  levior,"  as  Livy  calls  the  Spanish 
soldiery  ;  but  Alcama,  the  Arab  leader,  had  too  much  confidence  in  him- 
self and  contempt  for  his  enemy  to  hesitate.  The  glen  of  Covadonga  was 
a  bad  field  for  the  display  of  those  qualities,  offering  every  possible  dis- 
advantage to  an  attacking  force,  every  possible  advantage  to  a  defending 
one,  and  the  Arab  army  was  routed  with  great  slaughter.  The  more 
moderate  historians,  Mariana  and  Garibay,  put  the  number  of  the  slain  at 
20,000,  others  multiply  those  figures  by  ten  or  fifteen,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  great,  and  that  the  defeat  was  a  very  complete  one. 
Of  course  it  was  not  entirely,  or  even  in  great  part,  the  work  of  Pelayo' s 
small  band.  The  probability  is  that  his  first  success  served  as  a  rallying 
signal  to  his  disbanded  men  and  all  the  outlying  mountaineers,  who  then 
surrounded  and  fell  upon  the  Arab  host,  caught,  as  it  was,  in  a  trap.  And 
that  it  was  in  this  way  the  battle  was  fought  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Arabs  did  not  take  the  natural  and  easy  line  of  retreat  doim  the  valley  of 
Cangas  towards  their  own  head- quarters  at  Gijon,  but  fled  upwards,  across 
a  most  difficult  and  intricate  mountain-country,  into  the  Liebana,  and  thence 
by  the  Val  do  Baro  into  Castille,  which  they  surely  would  not  have  done 
had  not  their  retreat  been  cut  off  by  overwhelming  numbers.  However 
oained,  the  victory  swept  the  Arabs  out  of  the  Pyrenees.  Alcama  fell  on 
the  battle-field,  Munuza  was  slain  at  Gijon,  and  the  devil  carried  away  the 
renegade  bishop  Oppas.  To  thiu  piece  of  public  service,  perhaps,  may 
be  attributed  the  pleasant  view  taken  of  Satan  by  the  inhabitants  of  these 
mountains,  to  judge  by  several  portraits,  some  of  them  quite  recent, 
which  I  observed  painted  upon  the  rocks  near  the  Puerto  de  Eemonio, 
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the  pass  by  which  the  remnant  of  the  Arab  army  fled  southward.  So  far 
from  being  represented  in  the  traditional  black,  he  was  painted  in  the 
brightest  and  most  cheerful  colours,  and  he  had  a  fish-tail  instead  of 
hoofs  and  the  usual  appendage.  On  the  whole>  the  artist's  conception 
suggested  rather  a  convivial  merman  than  the  enemy  of  mankind.  Cova- 
douga  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Cangas  Yale,  at  the  head  of  a  side  valley  a 
couple  of  miles  long.  Half-way  up,  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  is  the 
"  Campo  del  re  Pelao,"  where  Pelayo  was  crowned  King  of  Oviedo  after 
the  battle,  as  is  set  forth  on  an  obelisk  erected  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier.  About  a  mile  further  on  the  village  of  Covadonga 
is  reached,  a  cluster  of  houses  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  limestone  cliff,  in  the 
face  of  which,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  base,  is  seen  the  mouth 
of  the  famous  cave,  the  triumphant  cradle — ' '  cuna  triunfante  en  que  nacio 
insigne  Espana."  A  little  below  it,  to  the  right,  is  the  Convent  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Covadonga,  a  commonplace  block  of  building,  from  the  chapel 
of  which  you  pass  by  a  wooden  gallery  into  the  cave.  The  first  object  on 
entering  is  a  rude  stone  sarcophagus,  a  mean  lodging  for  the  bones  of  a 
hero;  but,  nevertheless,  the  tomb  of  Pelayo,  the  saviour  of  Spain,  and 
founder  of  the  monarchy  now  undergoing  incubation  under  the  amiable 
Serrano,  and  occasionally  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe.  At  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cave's  mouth  is  a  gingerbread  shrine,  much  more  like  a  suburban 
summer-house  than  a  sanctuary.  The  cave  itself  is  rather  a  disappoint- 
ment to  any  one  believing  the  literal  truth  of  the  narrative  as  recorded. 
Its  width  from  side  to  side  may  be  about  50  feet,  but  its  depth  is  not  half 
as  much,  and  the  roof  slopes  inwards,  and  meets  the  floor  at  a  very  acute 
angle.  It  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  stronghold  of  Pelayo' s  band, 
or  the  asylum  of  the  non-combatants,  as  Southey  suggests  in  Roderick. 
Ford  says  it  might  contain  three  hundred  men  ;  but  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  be  one  of  thirty  confined  to  its  limits  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  nothing  more  than  the  hiding-place  of  Pelayo,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  more  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt :  the  true  fortress  assaulted 
by  the  Arabs  was  the  rocky  cirque  which  forms  the  head  of  the  valley. 
The  brook  that  history  describes  as  running  red  with  Moslem  blood  issues 
in  a  cascade  from  a  fissure  close  under  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Count 
Salduena,  whom  Southey  follows  in  his  description,  calls  it  the  Deva, 
perhaps  confounding  it  with  the  larger  stream  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Picos  de  Europa.  But  there  is  another  Deva  farther  east,  rising  in  the 
heart  of  the  Basque  country  and  entering  the  sea  between  Bilbao  and 
San  Sebastian.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  Deva  is  not  so  much  the 
name  of  a  river  as  a  river-name  common  to  several  streams,  like,  what  is 
probably  its  congener,  our  Dee  (in  Celtic,  Dmj ;  Latinized,  Deva) ;  and 
so,  perhaps,  a  member  of  what  looks  like  a  family  of  European  river- 
names,  comprising  our  own  Tavy,  Teivy,  Towy,  Teviot,  Tweed,  Dove, 
Dovey  or  Dyfi,  Doveran,  Devon  ;  in  France — Dive,  Douves,  Due,  Doubs, 
Taute ;  in  Italy — Doveria  and  Devera,  tributaries  of  the  Tosa,  and, 
possibly,  Tiber,  if  the  hint  conveyed  in  Tevere  be  held  more  trustworthy 
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than  the  tradition  about  the  drowning  of  Tiberinus ;  in  Corsica — 
Tavignano  ;  in  Portugal — Tavora,  Tua,  Tuela ;  and,  if  we  choose  to  go 
further  afield,  the  German  Tauber,  and  perhaps  the  Russian  Dvina.* 

Cangas  de  Onis, — so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Cangas 
further  west,  Cangas  de  Tineo, — lies  abou^  six  miles  from  Covadonga  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Pionia,  or  Rio  Chico,  and  the  Vua,  on  which  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  those  beautiful  inconvenient  old  bridges,  still  surviving  here 
and  there  in  the  unimproved  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  which  span  the 
river  with  one  bold,  slender,  high-pitched  arch,  like  a  Gothic  window. 
Cangas  is  a  notable  place  in  its  way.  It  was,  as  some  say,  and  so  explain 
the  name,  the  capital  of  the  Concani,  the  drinkers  of  horses'  blood ;  but  it 
was,  at  any  rate  for  some  short  time,  the  capital  of  Christian  Spain,  and 
so  has  its  claim  to  rank  with  the  ex-capitals  Oviedo,  Toledo,  Valladolid, 
and  Seville.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  to  the  tourist  that  it 
is  a  charmingly  situated  little  village,  primitive,  but  sufficiently  civilized  to 
afford  tolerable  accommodation,  and  a  good  centre  from  which  to  make 
excursions  into  the  Asturian  Highlands.  It  is,  moreover,  within  easy 
reach  of  Oviedo  by  coach  (or,  to  be  more  exact,  by  coche,  for,  in  this  case, 
translation  is  apt  to  misguide),  up  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Sella,  and  across 
the  coal-fields  of  the  valley  of  the  Nora,  fields  now  as  bright  and  fresh  as 
any  in  Devon  or  Kent,  but  only  waiting  for  the  good  time  coming — the 
great  Spanish  Manana,  when  everything  is  to  be  done — to  be  transformed 
into  a  "  black  country "  of  the  regular  utilitarian  type.  The  Asturias 
may  be  separated  into  three  natural  divisions — that  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  of  which  Cangas  is  the  centre  and  capital ;  the 
central  region,  consisting  of  a  fan-like  group  of  some  half-dozen  valleys, 
all  uniting  below  Oviedo,  and  sending  their  combined  waters  to  the  sea  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Nalon  ;  and  the  basin  of  the  Navia,  which  forms  the 
westerly  portion  of  the  principality  adjoining  Galicia.  Of  these,  the  first 
is  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  and  the  richest  in  grand  mountain 

*  The  various  groups  o£  river -names  which  present  themselves  on  the  map  of 
Europe  are  veiy  curious.  Besides  the  generic  names,  the  Avons  of  England,  the 
Owens  of  Ireland,  the  Gaves  of  the  Pyrenees  (among  which  we  ought,  probably,  to 
include  the  Garonne,  the  Gave  of  something,  the  clue  to  which  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  Val  d'Aran,  where  the  soiirce  of  the  river  itself  is  to  he  found),  we  have  the 
Gavcnny  ( Abergavenny),  the  Avcn  in  Devonshire,  Scotland,  and  Brittany  ;  the  Ave, 
in  Portugal ;  the  Piave,  in  Italy  ;  the  Avia,  the  Valdavia,  and  the  Navia,  in  Spain  ;  the 
French  Nive  and  Nivelle ;  and  the  Russian  Neva.  Then  there  are  Save,  Savena, 
Savio,  Sevre,  Severn,  Sambre  (Sahis),  and  it  may  be  Seine  (Sequana)  ;  and  Cua  or 
Q  la,  Coa,  Alcoa,  Vua,  in  Galicia  and  Portugal.  Then  there  is  a  group  represented 
by  Ouse,  Oise,  Douze,  Meuse  and  Moselle  (Mosa  and  Mosella),  Midouze  and 
Bidouze,  which  last  suggests  a  relationship  to  its  near  neighbour  Bidassoa  ;  and 
another  group  by  Adour,  Dore,  Doron,  Dordogne,  the  Doras  (Baltea  and  Susina), 
Duero.  In  some  of  these  the  affinity  seems  to  lean  to  the  Celtic  Dwr,  or  the  Basque 
Ur ;  in  others  to  the  Gothic  Ahva.  The  late  Professor  Siegfried  connected  Drave 
and  Durance  with  the  Sanskrit  drava  and  dravanti,  "running,"  and  "river,"  and  it 
may  be  that  Dranse,  and  even  Derwent,  each  the  name  of  several  streams,  are  of  the 
«ame  familv. 
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scenery,  for  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  chain,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  moun- 
tain energy,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  is  most  strongly  dis- 
played. But  for  all  that,  the  valleys  which  descend  to  Oviedo  are  very 
beautiful,  and  in  any  country  more  within  the  regular  tourist's  beat, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  furnished  many  a  subject  to  wandering  land- 
scape painters.  The  largest,  and  that  which  has  some  right  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal,  is  the  most  easterly,  the  valley  of  the  Nalon ; 
the  best  known  is  that  of  the  Lena,  up  which  the  magnificent  Camino 
Real — the  Simplon  of  Spain — runs  to  Leon,  over  the  Puerto  de  Pajares ; 
but  perhaps  the  finest,  in  respect  of  scenery,  are  the  Narcea  valley  to  the 
west,  of  which  Cangas  de  Tineo  is  the  chief  place,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Aller,  which  joins  the  Lena  near  Mieres.  All,  however,  are  very  much 
alike  in  their  general  features.  They  descend  in  general  from  a  wild  bleak 
saddle  or  depression  in  the  main  ridge,  the  playground  of  the  winds  and 
clouds,  and  where  the  waters,  too,  sometimes  play  strange  pranks.  On 
one,  the  Puerto  de  Vallota,  at  the  head  of  the  Lena  valley,  a  little  west  of 
Pajares,  a  circular  basin,  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  in  default  of-an  outlet, 
shoots  its  collected  waters  down  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  the  Pozo  de 
Vallota,  in  the  depths  of  which  they  may  be  heard  fighting  their  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  mountain.  My  guide  would  have  it  that  they  reappeared, 
some  five  miles  off,  high  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  thus  passing 
under  the  bed  of  the  Lena.  On  another,  the  Puerto  de  San  Isidro,  at  the 
top  of  the  Aller  valley,  there  is  a  weird  and  lonely  tarn,  known  as  the 
Pozo  de  Isova.  This,  according  to  tradition,  was  once  the  site  of  a 
flourishing  village,  which  was  suddenly  submerged,  no  doubt  for  its  sins. 
The  secret  of.  its  outlet,  long  a  mystery,  was  solved  at  last  by  an  unlucky 
herdsman  who  blundered  into  it  with  his  cattle  one  dark  night ;  a  human 
hand  and  a  head  of  a  cow,  which  were  both  recognized  as  his  property, 
being  observed,  some  time  afterwards,  issuing  from  a  fountain  some  miles 
away  down  the  valley.  The  next  stage  is  generally  a  deeply  eroded 
ravine,  down  which  the  stream  tumbles  wildly  in  a  succession  of  pools  and 
cascades,  and  soon  the  luxuriant  woods — beech  above  and,  lower  down, 
chestnut — .begin  to  appear,  clinging  to  the  mountain-side  wherever  they 
can  find  roothold.  Then  the  little  red-tiled  villages,  perched  on  ledges 
overhanging  the  torrent,  become  more  frequent  and  more  clean,  and  the 
stream,  having  pretty  well  had  its  fling,  begins  to  settle  down  to  regular 
habits  and  useful  courses,  laying  down  as  it  goes  deep  alluvial  flats  rich  in 
water-meadows  and  maize-fields.  These  broad  tracts,  stretching  across  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  from  side  to  side,  are  common  features  in  the  scenery 
of  the  Asturias,  and,  under  the  local  name  of  Pola,  (probably  the  same 
as  the  old  Spanish  paul,  palus),  appear  in  the  titles  of  several  of  the 
towns,  as  Pola  de  Lena,  Pola  de  Labiana,  Pola  de  Somiedo,  &c.  Some 
etymologists  have  detected  in  the  name  of  the  principality  the  two  Iberian 
words,  Ast  and  Ur,  implying  elevation  and  water.  Se  non  e  rcro,  e  ben 
trovato,  for  to  any  one  who  has  wandered  among  its  glens  and  mountains, 
the  Asturias  will  always  be  connected  with  ideas  of  rocky  walls  and  rushing 
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waters.  Every  breeze  that  blows  in  from  the  Atlantic  pays  its  toll  of 
moisture  to  these  heights,  and  hangs  its  wreath  of  cloud  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  mountain.  This  is  the  land  where,  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
words, 

Down  cloudy  cliffs,  through  sheets  of  foam, 

Shy  traffickers,  the  dark  Iberians  came. 

The  contrast  presented  by  the  two  sides  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  is  very 
marked.  In  a  mountain-range  the  slope  nearest  the  sea  is  almost 
invariably  the  steeper,  and  here  the  rule  holds  good  with  peculiar  force. 
Passing  southwards  through  any 'of  the  puertos  you  step  almost  at  once  on 
to  the  great  elevated  plateau  of  central  Spain.  The  declivity,  in  most 
cases,  is  very  slight  and  very  short,  and  the  valleys  are  more  like  strips  or 
tongues  of  plain,  running  upwards  between  projecting  spurs,  than  true 
mountain  valleys.  The  rivers,  too,  are  very  different  from  the  impetuous 
streams  that  come  bounding  down  on  the  Asturian  side.  Consequently, 
seen  from  any  distant  elevation  on  the  south  side,  the  range  of  the 
Western  Pyrenees  by  no  means  looks  like  a  mountain- chain  whose  lowest 
depression  is  higher  than  the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain.  There 
is  also  a  great  difference  in  climate.  The  Asturian  slope  enjoys  its  rich 
verdure  and  luxuriance  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbour.  It  does  for  Leon 
what  Portugal  does  for  the  Castiles.  It  robs  the  fertilizing  Atlantic  gales 
of  their  moisture,  and  sends  them  on  dry  winds.  Nowhere  else,  perhaps, 
can  you  so  rapidly  pass  from  one  climate  to  another  totally  different. 
Sitting  astride  of  the  dividing  ridge  you  have  one  leg  in  an  African  and  the 
other  in  a  Devonian  climate.  On  the  one  side  the  clouds  are  boiling  up 
from  deep  woody  ravines ;  on  the  other  it  is  all  blue  sky,  bare  rock,  and 
boundless,  tawny  plain.  The  great  comparative  elevation,  too,  of  the 
upper  portion  of  Leon  gives  severe  cold  in  winter  (I  forget  what  depth  of 
snow  they  said  they  usually  had  at  Lillo,  at  the  foot  of  the  San  Isidro 
pass,  but  I  know  they  spoke  of  yards),  and  while  the  winters  are  severe, 
the  summer  heats  are  scorching.  The  mountain- sides,  therefore,  are 
generally  bare,  the  timber-patches  few  and  scanty,  and  the  herbage  only 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  few  wiry  sheep.  In  the  valleys  they  grow 
wheat,  but  the  climate  is  too  hard  and  dry  for  the  maize  that  everywhere 
in  the  Asturias  "  makes  a  murmur  in  the  land  "  with  the  rustle  of  its 
broad  leaves.  As  it  is  with  the  lower  forms  of  life,  so  it  is  with  the 
highest.  The  villages  are  few  and  far  between,  and  poverty-stricken,  and 
the  population  thinly  scattered.  The  densest  populations  in  Spain, 
according  to  statistics,  are  those  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  in  the 
Asturias  the  population  is  at  least  three  times  as  thick  as  it  is  in  the 
province  of  Leon.  There  are  perceptible  differences,  too,  between 
the  peoples.  The  Leonese,  though  probably  in  race  he  is  almost  identical 
with  the  Asturian,  is  very  much  more  like  the  genuine  Castilian.  The 
Asturians,  indeed,  always  treat  Leon  as  Castile.  The  path  to  every 
puerto  is  the  "  camino  de  Castilla,"  and  a  man  who  comes  across  the 
mountains  "  viene  de  Castilla,"  comes  from  Castile.  The  Asturian  is  a 
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laborious,  plodding  race,  with  but  little  of  that  semi- Oriental  character 
that  shows  in  the  peasantry  of  Central  Spain.     "  Son  muy  rusticos,  los 
Asturianos  " — "They're  great  boors,  these  Asturians,"  said  my  Leonese 
guide — and  he  said  it  with  the  air  of  an  old  French  marquis — as  we  were 
descending  one  of  the  Asturian  valleys,  and  his  courteous  Castilian  saluta- 
tion of  "  Vaj'a  listed  con  Dios  "  had  been  time  after  time  received  with  a 
grunt  and  a  stare  by  the  passing  natives.    They  are  too  busy,  and  perhaps 
too  well  fed  to  develop  such  "  little  pints  o'  breedin',"  n<s  Mr.  "Weller  would 
have  called  them.     As  might  be  expected,  the  traveller  is  much  better  off 
in  the  matter  of  creature  comforts  on  the  Asturian  side.     The  posadas  are 
for  the  most  part  clean  and  decent,  and  the  fare  tolerable  ;  and  in  some  of 
the  larger  villages,  like  Cangas,  or  Pola  de  Lena,  they  attain  the  level 
of  decided  comfort.     On  the  other  side  the  traveller's  question  must  be 
not   "What  is  there?"    but    "Is  there  anything?"      No  one  should 
venture  into  these  wilds  without  a  trout-rod  and  tackle,  otherwise  very 
often  he  will  have  only  Polonius's  supper,  one  where  he  will  be  eaten,  not 
eat;  for  "  social  parasites  "  swarm  in  the  Leonese  mountain  villages.     I 
once  counted  seven  fleas  strolling  in  the  grey  light  of  morning  on  the 
crown  of  my  "  wide-awake,"  as  it  lay  on  a  stool  at  the  bedside.     This 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  attendance  at  the  public  dinner,  of  which  I  was 
the  subject  overnight.     These  were  only  a  few  of  the  more  prudent  insects 
who  had  risen  with  an  appetite,  and  were  taking  an  early  constitutional  to 
check  dyspepsia:  who  were,  in  fact,    "walking  me  off,"    if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression.     There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.     Short  com- 
mons and  dirt  are  not  wholly  unknown  in  the  Asturias,  and  there  are 
places  where  life  is  very  enjoyable  in  North  Leon.     One  such  spot  that  I 
can  honestly  recommend  to  the  traveller  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  is 
Riario  in  the  valley  of  the  Esla,  among  the  mountains  of  that  great  central 
knot  I  have  already  spoken  of,  and  within  a  day's  march  of  Potes  or 
Cangas ;  a  rambling  little  place,   something  like  an  East  Tyrol  village, 
surrounded  by  noble  peaks,  with  the  Pena  de  Espiguete,  the  most  sym- 
metrical and  graceful  of  all  these  mountains,  in  full  view,  and  watered 
by  one  of  the  best  trout-streams  in  the  Pyrenees.      There  is  also  the 
district  of  Vierzo  on  the  extreme  west,  adjoining  Galicia,  which  may  be 
explored  without  discomfort,  and  is  certainty  worth  exploration,  though 
it   hardly   deserves   Ford's   description   of   "a   Swiss   paradise."      The 
Vierzo  is   a   triangular-shaped   basin,   with   one   narrow   outlet,  in   this 
respect  resembling  the  Liebana.     But  in  scenery  it  is  very  inferior  to 
that  valley.     The  surrounding   mountains   are  not   nearly   so  lofty,    or 
so   grand,   bold,  and  graceful  in  their  forms,  and  the  valley  compara- 
tively bare    and   monotonous.      If,  indeed,  certain  geographers,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  usually  accurate  Lavallee,  were  right  in  placing 
at  the  head  of  the  Vierzo  a  peak  called  the  Pena  de  Penaranda  with  an 
altitude  of  more  than  11,000  feet,  and,  therefore,  rising  far  above  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow,  there  would  be  a  strong  attraction  at  any  rate  for 
the  mountaineer.   But  I  learned,  after  some  toilsome  wanderings  in  quest  of 
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this  western  rival  of  the  Pic  de  Nethou,  that  the  mountain  is  purely 
fabulous.  There  is  no  such  peak  and  no  such  height  either  at  the 
assigned  spot  or  in  any  adjoining  part  or  branch  of  the  chain.  The 
highest  point  to  the  west  of  the  Picos  do  Europa  appears  to  be  the  Pefia 
Ubina,  about  halfway  between  the  puertos  of  Somiedo  and  Pajares,  and 
that  rises  but  little,  if  at  all,  above  8,000  feet.  The  Vierzo  has,  however, 
a  certain  interest,  in  that  it  is  the  scene  of  the  earlier  adventures  of  Gil 
Bias.  The  famous  robber's  cave,  for  instance,  is  placed  within  its  boundary. 
Bat  one  does  not  feel  the  same  satisfaction  in  tracking  Le  Sage's  hero  as 
in  following  the  footsteps  of  Don  Quixote.  There  was  actual  contact 
between  the  scenery  of  La  Mancha  and  the  imagination  of  Cervantes,  but 
Le  Sage's  eyes  never  rested  on  the  scenes  he  describes.  He  took  his 
localities  from  maps  and  topographies  as  he  did  his  characters  and 
descriptions  of  life  from  the  picaresque  novels.  Grit  Bias  is  no  doubt 
marvellously  Spanish,  but  it  is  not  Spanish  throughout.  The  materials  are 
racy  of  Spain,  but  the  dressing  is  French  :  it  is  an  olla  with  sauce  piquante. 
Spain,  revolutions  notwithstanding,  is  a  conservative  country.  Here,  on 
this  classic  ground,  I  once  saw  a  sight  exactly  like  a  wayside  picture  out 
of  Don  Quixote  or  Gil  Bias — a  troop  of  some  dozen  convicts  in  chains 
quietly  tramping  across  country.  There  was  no  escort ;  I  could  perceive 
110  one  who  looked  like  a  person  in  charge  of  the  party,  and  as  far  as  I 
could  see  every  member  of  it  wore  fetters.  The  explanation  given  was 
that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Corufia  to  work  out  their  sentences  at  the 
docks,  that  they  were  passed  on  from  gaol  to  gaol  in  this  way,  and  that 
they  all  knew  better  than  to  make  any  attempt  at  escape,  as  speedy 
capture  and  severe  punishment  would  assuredly  be  the  result.  But  in 
those  days  there  was,  at  any  rate,  a  queen  in  Israel,  the  Gruardia  Civil 
was  active,  and  even  in  the  district  of  Honda  brigandage  seemed  to  be  as 
extinct  as  the  ichthyosaurus.  I  doubt  if  the  experiment  would  be  a  safe 
one  now. 

At  the  Vierzo  the  Western  Pyrenees  may  be  said  to  terminate. 
Galicia,  which  lies  beyond,  is  indeed  a  mountainous  country,  but  its 
mountains  are  merely  spurs  and  branches  springing  from  the  end  of  the 
main  chain.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  invite  the  reader  across  the  sierra 
to  the  beautiful  lake  of  Castaneda,  down  the  fair  valley  of  the  Mifio, 
loitering  awhile  among  the  pleasant  vineyards  of  Ribadaria,  and  on  over 
the  hills  to  Vigo  and  Pontevedra  ;  but  my  text  was  the  Western  Pyrenees, 
and  I  have  no  right  to  go  beyond  them. 
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I  HAVE  been  thinking  much  of  late,  at  odd  times,  and  most  of  all  when 
lying  awake  at  night,  of  the  various  literary  phases  through  which  my 
student-life  has  passed  during  a  period  of  half  a  century.  As  we  grow 
older  our  memories  cling  with  increased  power  to  the  history  of  the  Past, 
and  lay  hold  even  of  the  minutest  details,  which  in  earlier  and  more 
•  excitable  stages  of  our  career  have  passed  into  indistinctness,  if  not  into 
total  oblivion.  The  cause  of  this  is  manifest.  In  the  heyday  of  life, 
when  all  activities,  physical,  emotional  and  intellectual,  are  at  their 
height,  the  Present  is  everything  to  us,  the  Past  nothing.  The  impres* 
sions  of  to-day  efface  the  impressions  of  yesterday.  It  may  be  business, 
or  it  may  be  pleasure  that  engrosses  us  ;  but  in  either  case  it  leaves 
us  little  time  to  think,  little  room  to  remember.  But  age,  if  it  does  not 
"  bring  the  philosophic  mind,"  brings  an  increased  desire  for  rest.  We 
cease  to  do  for  the  mere  sake  of  doing ;  we  love  composure  more  than 
excitement ;  both  the  eventful  and  the  emotional  are  less  and  less  to  iis 
every  year  ;  fresh  impressions  are  not  readily  made  upon  our  minds :  so 
little  by  little  old  impressions  cease  to  be  crowded  upon  and  effaced  by  their 
successors,  and  the  Past  comes  out  more  distinctly,  with  a  photographic 
minuteness  of  detail.  Not  whilst  we  are  climbing  up  the  hillside  do  we 
pause  to  survey  the  landscape  below  ;  and  we  could  take  in,  if  we  did  so 
pause,  only  a  limited  view  of  the  expanse  which  is  revealed  to  us  when 
we  approach  the  summit.  It  is  upon  the  hill-top  that  we  see  those 
distant  breadths  of  country  which  are  hidden  from  us  on  a  lower  level. 

All  this,  doubtless,  has  been  said  scores  of  times  before.  I  speak  of 
it  as  of  something  well  known,  and  not  likely  to  be  contested,  only  as  a 
prelude  to  this  chapter  of  literary  egotism.  It  was  brought  very  vividly 
before  me  a  little  while  ago  when,  happening  to  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  a  certain  old  house  standing  in  desolate  majesty  on  the  margin  of 
Epping  Forest,  in  which  I  had  lived  for  some  time  as  a  boy-child,  was 
about  to  be  converted  into  a  reformatory  or  refuge,  I  determined,  one 
holiday,  to  visit  it,  ere  all  trace  of  the  original  building  should  be  effaced. 
I  had  not  been  there  since  I  was  eight  years  old ;  but  I  felt,  as  soon  as  I 
had  entered  the  outer  gate,  that  I  could  find  my  way  about  the  place 
blindfold.  My  companion  was  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  I 
led  her  from  room  to  room,  along  this  or  that  passage,  indicating  uses  to 
which  each  apartment  had  been  put,  and  with  like  unerring  accuracy 
through  the  gardens  and  grounds,  and  out-housea.  There  was  only  one 
thing  about  which  my  memory  misled  me,  ranging  back  over  an  interval 
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of  forty-five  years.  I  was  surprised,  as  all  people  are  surprised,  who  visit 
in  maturity  the  scenes  of  their  childhood,  at  the  comparatively  small 
dimensions  of  all  the  places  with  which  an  idea  of  magnitude  had  been 
associated  in  my  memory.  The  halls,  the  passages,  the  rooms,  the  stair- 
cases— all  seemed  to  have  shrivelled  since  I  last  saw  them.  There  was 
my  father's  library,  which  I  had  always  pictured  as  a  spacious  apartment, 
the  walls  of  which  were  covered  by  an  incredible  number  of  volumes  on 
every  conceivable  subject.  It  had  dwindled  down  into  a  common-place 
room  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  into  which  I  could  not  have  crowded 
one-half  of  my  own  literary  stores.  But  there  was  one  interest — one  charm 
in  my  eyes  of  which  nothing  could  deprive  it ;  for  in  that  room  I  had 
made  my  first  acquaintance  with  books. 

I  was  no  marvel  of  precocity.  I  did  not,  like  Jeremy  Bentham,  read 
Constitutional  History  when  I  was  four  years  old.  My  first  acquaintance " 
with  books,  like  that  of  most  other  children,  was  for  the  sake  of  the 
pictures  they  contained.  I  remember  that  there  was  a  copy  of  Daniell's 
Rural  Sports  in  the  library  which  was  an  especial  favourite,  of  which  I 
was  never  tired — the  engravings,  especially  those  illustrative  of  Coursing, 
being,  to  my  juvenile  senses,  wonders  of  artistic  excellence.  I  think  it 
was  in  this  same  work  that  there  was  a  picture  of  "  Hambletonian  beating 
Diamond  "  (these  were  race-horses,  not  greyhounds)  "  in  a  match  for  3,000 
guineas,"  which  raised  within  me  an  ardent  desire  to  see  a  race.  There 
was  also  a  copy,  in  I  know  not  how  many  volumes,  of  the  British  Theatre, 
the  engravings  in  which  were  a  continual  source  of  delight  to  me,  though, 
doubtless,  in  an  artistic  sense,  exceedingly  poor  affairs.  I  have  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  frontispiece  of  the  Tempest,  in  which  there  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  Ariel.  It  was  quite  a  child-Ariel,  rather  plump  than  other- 
wise, and  it  laid  fast  hold  of  my  juvenile  imagination,  as  what  then 
appeared  to  me  an  embodiment  of  feminine  beauty.  I  remembered  the 
very  shelf  on  which  the  volume  used  to  rest,  nearly  half-a-century  a-gone, 
and  from  which,  by  help  of  the  library-steps,  I  used  to  extract  it,  wondering 
whether  there  was  anything  half  so  beautiful  in  real  life. 

But  I  soon  began  to  delight  in  books  for  the  sake  of  something  besides 
the  pictures  ;  though  pictures  still  were  an  attraction.  There  was,  in  those 
days,  a  description  of  cheap  literature  very  popular  among  the  boys  of  the 
period — most  probably  for  want  of  something  better  to  beguile  them. 
We  delighted  in  what  were  called  "sixpenny  pamphlets."  About  two 
octavo  sheets — or  perhaps  a  little  more — of  closely  printed  matter 
upon  thin  paper,  were  enclosed  in  an  equally  thin  wrapper  of  some 
bright  colour — blue  and  yellow  prevailing  ;  and  these  sheets  contained 
some  highly  exciting  romance.  The  illustration,  however,  was  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  brochure.  A  large  folded  picture  faced  the  title- 
page,  painted  always  in  the  gaudiest  colours.  It  represented  some  one  of 
the  most  stirring  scenes  of  the  novelette — a  terrific  single  combat,  or  a 
midnight  murder,  or  the  appearance  of  a  ghost  by  the  bedside  of  a  guilty 
man.  There  was  sure  to  be  death  of  some  kind  in  it,  with  profuse  shed' 
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ding  of  blood,  the  persons  represented,  dead  or  alive,  being  commonly 
attired  in  garments  supposed  to  represent  the  Italian  costume  of  some 
period  or  other.  Italian  names  were  greatly  in  vogue  in  this  species  of 
literature — Alonzos  and  Lorenzos  were  conspicuous  among  the  good 
heroes ;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Gasparo  was  the  favourite  name  of 
the  villain  of  the  piece.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  much  morality, 
or,  indeed,  poetical  justice  in  these  novelettes,  for  generally  the  whole  of 
the  personages  of  the  story,  good  and  bad,  were  killed  off  before  the  end 
of  it,  and  their  castles  (for  they  always  lived  in  castles)  were  left  to  be 
tenanted  by  the  night-owl  and  the  bat.  There  was  generally,  it  should 
be  stated,  a  monk  in  the  piece,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  was  no  better  than 
he  should  be.  Sometimes  the  scene  was  transferred  from  Venice  or 
Naples  to  one  of  the  Scottish  Isles,  the  Tartan  dresses  of  the  chief  actors, 
and  the  supposed  free  use  of  the  claymore,  being  considered  favourable  to 
pictorial  display.  Excepting  that  I  can  remember  that  there  was  a  very 
highly-seasoned  version  of  the  story  of  George  Barnwell,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  experiences  of  modern  English  life  furnished  subjects  to  the  soul- 
harrowing  sixpenny  romancer.  And  he  was  right ;  for  young  people  in 
those  days  did  not  much  care  to  read  about  Georges  and  Nancys,  when 
they  could  get  Alonzos  and  Violettas  for  the  same  money.  And  a  high- 
collared  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons  and  a  round  black  hat  were  sorry 
subjects  for  coloured  illustration  in  comparison  with  the  doublets  and 
mantles  and  the  wonderful  feathered  head-dresses  of  the  Italian  counts, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fatal  drawback  to  English  life,  that  the  Englishmen 
of  the  time  did  not  live  in  castles  or  wear  tremendous  swords  by  their  sides. 

Of  these  "pamphlets  "  I  was  a  great  devourer  in  my  childish  days. 
I  had,  indeed,  a  precocious  love  of  horrors.  I  spent  all  the  little  pocket- 
money  that  came  to  me  by  prescription,  or  that  I  could  beg  or  borrow, 
upon  these  startling  romances.  Many  a  sixpence  did  I  wring,  in  my 
eighth  year,  from  my  kindest  of  mothers,  pleadingly  and  importunately 
"  to  buy  a  pamphlet;"  and,  the  money  given,  I  was  presently  on  the 
back  of  my  pony — a  wonderful  little  Shetlander  named  Donald — canter- 
ing down,  full  of  eagerness  and  excitement,  to  the  little  bookseller's  shop, 
where  these  treasures  were  on  sale.  I  remember  the  anxiety  with  which 
I  watched  the  taking  down  of  the  pile  of  blue,  yellow,  and  red  pamphlets  ; 
the  joy  which  arose  in  my  heart,  when  I  was  told  that  there  were  "  a 
number  of  new  ones  ;"  and  the  disappointment  which  came  upon  me  at 
other  times  when  I  saw  that  they  were  all  "  old  shopkeepers."  I  have 
bought  books  of  all  kinds  since ;  I  have  made  in  out-of-the-way  places 
some  rare  discoveries  and  great  bargains ;  but  never  have  I  rejoiced 
in  my  literary  acquisitions  more  than  when  I  carried  home,  on  Donald's 
back,  one  of  these  sixpenny  pamphlets,  with  a  blazing  frontispiece,  show- 
ing how  Gasparo  and  his  murderous  accomplices  were  run  through  the 
middle,  one  after  another,  by  the  handsome  and  heroic  Alonzo. 

This  taste  for  the  Literature  of  the  Horrible  was  further  stimulated, 
soon  afterwards,  by  my  accidentally  stumbling  upon  a  volume  of  Shak- 
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speare,  which  contained  the  doubtful  drama  of  Titus  Andronicus.  I 
devoured  it  greedily.  Those  delightful  little  side  references — or  stage 
instructions — such  as  "they  fight,"  "kills  him,"  "stabs  himself," 
"dies,"  &c.  &c.,  constituting  its  chief  charm.  Some  other  tragedies, 
with  similar  references  to  murder  and  suicide,  as  Othello  and  Hamlet, 
afterwards  attracted  my  attention,  but  none  ever  had  so  much  of  my 
juvenile  affection  as  Titus  Aiulronicm — by  reason  chiefly  of  the  terrible 
mutilation  of  Lavinia,  and  the  extraordinary  atrocities  of  Aaron  the 
Moor.  From  that  time,  however,  I  became  a  steady  and  persistent 
reader  of  Shakspeare,  and  in  due  time  came  to  read  the  least  exciting 
plays  for  their  poetry,  as  I  had  before  read  others  for  their  horrors. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  the  taste  for  the  horrible  passed 
away.  My  father  changed  his  residence,  when  I  was  in  my  ninth  year. 
I  then  came  within  the  influence  of  a  better  class  of  circulating  library, 
and  "soon  felt  equal  to  the  mastery  of  books  in  boards — sometimes  three 
or  four  volumes  in  extent.  They  had  no  pictures,  but  the  subjects  were 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  sixpenny  pamphlets,  but  with  less  sim- 
plicity of  diction  and  directness  of  aim.  The  One-Handed  Monk,  the 
Romance  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  fictions  of  that  kind,  whose  names  I 
have  forgotten,  solaced  all  my  leisure  hours.  My  favourite  authors  were 
Mr.  Monk  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  I  used  to  ride  down  .to  the  little 

town  of  B ,  on  the  confines  of  Middlesex  and  Herts,  and  ask  the 

most  kindly  and  accommodating  of  booksellers  and  librarians  if  he  had 
"  anything  in  my  way."  Five-and-forty  years  have  passed  since  that 
time,  and  still  I  can  remember  the  smile  on  the  good  man's  face — it  was  a 
pale  face,  slightly  pock-marked,  with  a  deal  of  intelligence  in  it — as  he 
sometimes  made  answer,  "  Nothing  horrid  enough  for  you  to-day,  Master 
John."  I  was  then  about  ten  years  old  ;  and  I  remember  painfully  the 
penalty  which  I  paid  for  supping  upon  these  horrors.  I  had  an  intense 
dread  of  nocturnal  solitude  ;  I  was  haunted  with  tremendous  fears  of 
murderous  bandits  whenever  I  was  alone  after  nightfall.  I  had  an  elder 
brother,  who  slept  in  the  same  room  with  me,  but  who  by  virtue  of 
seniority  was  sometimes  allowed  to  "  sit  up"  with  his  elders,  after  I  had 
been  dismissed  to  bed ;  and,  oh  !  the  agony  of  that  weary  watching  until 
he  came — the  awful  stillness  of  the  house ;  for  our  room  was  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  the  apartments  where  waking  people  sat,  and  even  from 
the  nursery  of  the  younger  children.  If  my  mother  had  only  known  why 
I  begged  so  importunately  to  "  sit  up  too,"  I  am  sure  that  I  should  never 
have  been  refused.  But  much  as  I  suffered,  it  would  have  been  greater 
suffering  to  me  to  have  betrayed  my  infirmity  ;  so  I  endured  in  silence, 
and  was  often  glad  when  the  .holidays  were  at  an  end. 

I  think  that  my  fondness  for  this  kind  of  "trash,"  as  older  people 
correctly  called  it,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  my  father ;  for  I  remember 
that  about  this  time  he  bribed  me  to  read  Plutarch' *  Lives,  by  promising 
me  that  the  book  should  be  my  own  as  soon  as  I  reported  that  I  had  read 
every  line  of  it.  It  was  a  very  handsome  large-paper  copy,  in  two 
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volumes,  each  twice  as  big  as  my  Latin  dictionary  at  school ;  and  I  was 
not  long  ere  I  had  transferred  them  to  my  own  particular  shelf,  where 
they  stood  as  twin  Gullivers  amidst  my  little  regiment  of  Lilliputians.  I 
found  the  book  by  no  means  unpleasant  reading,  and  I  think  that  my 
mastery  of  it  was  one  of  the  turning-points  of  my  young  literary  career — 
I  achieved  a  taste  for  the  biographical ;  and  I  purchased  out  of  my  own 
pocket-money  The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  The  Knights  of  King 
Arthur's  Hound  Table,  and  some  volumes  of  the  Percy  Anecdotes.  I  then 
first  tasted  blood  as  a  collector,  and,  encouraged  by  my  first  success,  I 
offered  to  read  through  Eollin's  Ancient  History  (it  was,  I  think,  an  edition 
in  eight  volumes)  on  the  same  terms  as  I  had  read  the  Plutarch.  But 
I  did  not  find  it  half  so  interesting.  I  toiled  laboriously  through  those 
dreadful  Punic  Wars  ;  but  before  I  had  completed  my  task,  desolation 
swept  over  our  household,  and  even  the  Pluiarclis,  which  I  had  earned  so 
bravely,  passed  under  the  hammer  of  the  remorseless  auctioneer. 

I  was  then  eleven  years  old.  I  had  been  sent  to  Eton,  where  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  read  anything  but  Homer  and  Yirgil ;  but  being 
removed  thence  to  a  large  private  school  in  the  country,  I  again  became 
a  hellno  librarian.  My  love  for  the  horrible  had  passed  away,  and  I 
grew  intensely  poetical.  First  of  all  I  had  the  Byron  fever  very  strongly 
upon  me.  I  have  a  lively  and  loving  recollection  of  a  little  volume  known 
as  the  Beauties  of  Byron,  which  too  often  lay  hidden  beneath  the  larger 
dimensions  of  my  Latin  dictionary  in  school-hours,  and  in  play-time 
travelled  about  with  me  in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  round  jacket.  Talk 
of  young  love  !  There  is  nothing  that  in  depth,  in  fervour,  in  purity  can 
be  compared  with  these  first  fresh  communings  with  the  Ideal — these 
worshippings  of  poetical  beauty.  There  were  some  choice  passages  from 
the  Giaour  and  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  which  I  committed  to  memory,  and 
often  "spouted  "  with  such  volubility,  that  I  obtained  the  nickname  of  the 
"  mad  poet."  I  thought  those  lines  beginning  with — 

Yes  ;  love,  indeed,  is  light  from  heaven — 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
By  angels  shared,  hy  Allah  given, 

To  lift  from  earth  each  low  desire — 

the  very  finest  that  mortal  pen  had  ever  written  ;  and  I  was  never  tired  of 
repeating  them.  I  can  hardly  repeat  them  now  without  emotion,  so 
instinct  are  they  with  associations  of  the  past.  I  had  a  sort  of  personal 
interest,  too,  in  the  Byronic  individuality.  I  had  seen  Lord  Byron's 
funeral  file  through  Barnet,  on  its  way  to  Newstead ;  and  in  reply  to  my 
boyish  inquiries,  I  had  learnt  something  of  the  history  of  the  poet,  which 
had  both  attracted  and  repulsed  me — an  antagonism  of  sentiment,  which 
naturally  intensified  my  interest  in  him.  In  my  young  mind,  he  was  not 
unlike  some  of  the  mysterious  heroes  who  figured  in  the  romances  which 
had  lately  been  my  favourite  reading.  I  had,  too,  a  picture  of  the  poet ; 
and  I  turned  down  my  shirt- collar,  and  sported  what  we  then  called  the 
"  Byron  tie."  Some  of  my  schoolfellows  found  out  a  likeness  in  my 
VOT,.  xxn. — NOT  130.  22. 
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boyish  face  to  the  picture  of  the  bard,  and  they  dubbed  me  "  Byron  "  in 
no  unkindly  spirit.  I  was  rather  proud  of  it  than  otherwise,  especially 
when  I  thought  of  some  of  the  very  uncomplimentary  nanliriquet!}  which 
clung  to  many  of  my  companions.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  worse. 
At  all  events,  it  was  soon  lost,  whereas  there  are  some  nicknames  which 
men  never  shake  off  to  the  last  day  of  their  lives,  and  are  a  calamity  to 
them  during  all  that  time.  As  for  myself,  people  are  surprised  in  'these 
days  to  learn — I  think  that  some  are  quite  incredulous  about  it — that  I 
ever  cared  to  read  poetry,  and  still  more  that  I  have  ever  written  it.  I 
don't  think  that  we  know  very  much  of  one  another  in  this  world.  We 
shall  know  a  little  more  in  the  next.  "  I  suppose  you  never  read  a 
novel  ?  "  was  said  to  me  not  long  ago.  "  I  am  always  reading  novels,"  I 
made  answer,  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  hyperbolical  phrase.  It  was  thought 
to  be  a  grim  joke — an  ironical  sort  of  vaunting  of  the  grave  affairs  to 
which  outwardly  my  life  is  devoted.  But  it  is  simply  a  fact,  that  now,  in 
my  old  age,  and  with  much  weighty  business  on  my  hands,  I  take  an 
increased  delight  in  the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction.  I  read  most  of  the 
best  serial  stories  in  the  monthly  magazines,  and  some  also  in  the 
weeklies.  I  am  seldom  a  number  in  arrears,  and  I  am  extremely  grateful 
to  the  writers.  My  belief  is,  that  the  popular  notion  that  novel-reading  is 
confined  to  women  and  to  idle  men  is  altogether  a  mistake.  To  the  busiest 
man  a  novel  is  the  greatest  refreshment ;  to  the  careworn  man  it  is  the 
greatest  diversion.  It  does  not  much  signify  that  it  should  be  a  very  good 
novel.  It  is  enough  that  there  should  be  a  story  sufficiently  engrossing 
to  take  a  man  out  of  himself;  to  suffer  him,  whilst  following  the  fortunes 
of  others,  and  sympathizing  with  their  troubles,  for  a  little  while  to  be 
oblivious  of  his  own.  But  this  is  an  anticipatory  digression.  I  am 
writing  of  the  Present,  when  I  should  adhere  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Past. 

It  was  very  soon  after  this  attack  of  Byron  fever  that  I  got  possession, 
through  a  circulating  library,  of  a  copy  of  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh.  It  was 
a  large  edition  in  big  type,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  hide  it  beneath  an 
Ainsworth  or  a  Lempriere.  I  do  not  quite  know  why  it  should  have  been 
contraband,  out  of  school  as  weir  as  in  (for  so  it  was),  unless  it  were,  as 
I  suspect,  that  there  was  a  general  prohibition  against  all  intercourse  with 
the  Circulating  Library.  Our  head  master,  an  accomplished  classical 
scholar,  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  poetry.  I  remember  now,  as  it 
were  yesterday,  his  giving  me  a  shilling  for  ending  a  Latin  hexameter,  in 
a  copy  of  verses  on  Hortus,  with  "  UUa  candent  "  as  my  dactyl  and 
spondee.  "Candent!"  he  said — "candent!  Good  word."  And  he 
fumbled  in  his  capacious  waistcoat-pocket.  "  Other  boys  write  crescunt. 
Here's  a  shilling  for  you.  Always  put  colour  into  your  verses  on  such 
subjects  as  this."  But  I  doubt  whether  his  acquaintance  with  modern 
poetry  extended  any  lower  down  than  Pope's  and  Cowper's  translations  of 
Homer,  with  which  .he  was  wont  in  those  days  to  illustrate  our  Homeric 
studies,  often  pointing  out  to  us  how  much  of  the  force  of  the  original 
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was  lost  in  Pope's  elegant  version  of  the  Iliad.  He  had  an  excellent 
classical  library,  various  editions  and  commentaries,  dictionaries  arfd 
lexicons  of  all  kinds ;  but  it  was  deficient  in  English  literature,  the 
history  being  confined  mainly  to  such  dreary  works  as  those  of  Hook  and 
Mitford,  illustrative  (I  use  the  word  by  courtesy)  of  the  annals  of  Rome 
and  Greece.  He  gave  me,  when  I  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  the 
run  of  this  library  ;  and  I  remember  that  he  particularly  recommended  to 
my  perusal  three  works  on  the  art  of  composition,  with  which  he  desired 
me  to  make  intimate  acquaintance.  The  first  was  Blair's  Rhetoric ;  the 
second  Lord  Kaimes's  Elements  of  Criticism;  and  the  third  Coplestone's 
Latin  work  on  the  same  subject.  I  studied  them  in  this  order  of  succes- 
sion ;  and  have  been  very  grateful  ever  since  for  the  recommendation. 

And  here  I  am  minded  to  digress  a  little,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
that  the  large  private  schools  which  flourished  half  a  century  ago  are  now 
nearly  extinct.  I  doubt  whether  we  have  substituted  anything  better  for 
them  in  our  large  proprietary  schools  and  other  more  pretentious  so-called 
"collegiate"  establishments,  in  which  there  is  far  less  of  individual 
responsibility  and  supervision.  Of  course,  much,  nay  everything,  depends 
upon  the  personal  qualifications,  or  character  rather,  of  the  head-master. 
I  have  seen  a  large  school  of  high  reputation,  full  to  overflowing  under  one 
man,  dwindle  down  little  by  little  under  his  son,  though  a  better  scholar 
than  the  father,  until  it  perished  from  inanition.  But  although  there  was 
not  the  element  of  permanency  in  these  establishments,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that,  under  a  successful  regime,  which  might  last  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  there  was  nothing  much  better,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
way  either  of  education  or  discipline,  throughout  the  country.  I  was,  for 
five  years,  at  a  large  private  academy  at  Schoolsbury.  There  were  from 
110  to  120  boys  (I  hung  my  hat  upon  peg  No.  108)  during  the  whole 
time  of  my  sojourn.  I  went  there  from  Eton.  I  was,  therefore,  supposed 
to  be  "fast,"  and  was  regarded  with  fear  and  misgiving  by  the  master, 
and  with  something  of  admiration  by  the  boys.  But,  excepting  that  I  had 
learnt  to  swear  awfully,  I  was  not  much  worse  than  the  other  boys,  and 
I  was  accounted,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  a  ringleader  when  I  had  only 
fallen  into  some  preconcerted  frolic.  I  soon  left  off  swearing,  and  fell  into 
the  ways  of  the  private-school  boys,  which  had  plenty  of  fun  in  them,  but 
no  great  harm.  And  now  I  can  look  back  along  a  vista  of  forty  years,  and 
plainly  see,  by  force  of  contrast  with  other  institutions,  that  there  was 
really  as  much  good  and  as  little  evil  as  is  ever  to  be  seen  in  any  association 
of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen.  I  cannot  say  that 
we  all  lived  under  the  same  roof,  for  the  school  had  outgrown  the  capacity 
of  the  original  roof-tree  to  cover  it ;  and  we  had  the  House  (proper) — the 
"  new  buildings  " — and  the  "  other  house,"  which  fronted  another  street, 
but  in  the  rear  was  open  to  the  play-ground  ;  but  we  were  all  embraced 
by  the  same  domestic  management,  and  under  the  same  parental  eyes.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Doctor  knew  well  not  onlv  the  intellectual  capacity 
but  the  moral  character  also  of  his  hundred  and  odd  boys ;  for  he  dealt 
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•with  them  very  differently  in  respect  both  of  tuition  and  of  discipline. 
One  of  his  favourite  sayings  was,  "  Boys  will  be  boys  ;  but  I  hate  and 
detest  a  sneak."  He  had  no  mercy  for  meanness.  He  flogged  hard ; 
always  declaring  that  it  hurt  him  more  than  the  culprit ;  which  we  never 
believed  in  those  days,  though  I  am  now  far  from  incredulous  about  it. 
There  was  no  cruelty  in  him.  Tyranny  was  an  abomination  to  him.  I 
remember  well  how,  whenever  a  little  boy — a  "  new  boy  " — of  tenderer 
years  than  most,  or  seemingly  of  feebler  health,  was  placed  under  his 
care,  he  would  lead  him  up  by  the  hand  to  one  of  the  senior  boys,  when 
in  full  "school  assembled,  and  would  say  to  him,  "  I  place  this  little  fellow 
under  your  charge.  See  that  no  harm  comes  to  him  !  "  And  never  was  any 
trust  more  faithfully,  more  chivalrously  fulfilled  than  that  which  was  thus 
confided  to  the  stalwart  stripling  selected  for  the  defence  of  one  too  weak 
to  defend  himself.  No  blows  ever  fell  upon  him.  If  they  had  fallen  they 
would  have  been  amply  avenged.  In  this  microcosm,  therefore,  there  was 
little  tyranny.  And  I  may  add  that  there  was  little  strife.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber more  than  half-a-dozen  great  fights.  Perhaps,  the  rareness  of  them 
made  them  all  the  more  terrible  when  they  came  off,  for  we  did  not  fight 
about  trifles.  Sometimes,  we  had  humble  imitations  of  "  G-own-and- 
Town  "  rows,  for  we  used  to  play  at  cricket  on  a  public  green  ;  but  ono 
luckless  day  a  number  of  town-boys  having  thrown  stones  at  our  wickets, 

we  pursued  them  into  a  neighbouring  churchyard,  and  swift-footed  H 

L ,  having  outrun,  stump  in  hand,  the  other  disciples,  dealt  one  of 

the  enemy  such  a  blow  that  he  died  before  the  day  was  out.  We  never 
played  again  in  public  places,  but  had  playing-fields  of  our  own ;  and  no 
boy,  either  in  play  or  in  earnest,  ever  struck  with  a  stump  again. 
Perhaps  the  horror  and  alarm  engendered  by  the  accident  made  us 
generally  pacific.  We  expected  that  retribution  would  some  day  over- 
take us ;  but  we  lived  down  the  misfortune,  a  happy  and  healthy  race  of 
boys.  During  a  period  of  five  years  not  one  died — not  one  was  carried 
home  to  die ;  and  the  worst  epidemic  that  I  can  remember  amongst  us 
was  the  minupa. 

I  am  sorry,  I  say,  that  scholastic  establishments  of  this  kind  have 
become  so  rare,  if  they  have  not  altogether  disappeared ;  for  they  had 
many  of  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  public  schools, 
and  they  were  infinitely  less  expensive.  I  do  not  think  that  we  were 
much  below  Eton  and  Harrow  in  respect  of  our  general  social  status.  We 
had  the  sons  of  all  the  Cathedral  dons,  boy-members  of  some  of  the  best 
county  families  in  the  West  of  England,  a  good  sprinkling  of  the  titled 
aristocracy,  with  the  usual  number  of  children  of  professional  celebrities. 
There  was  as  much  gentlemanly  feeling  and  fine  sense  of  honour  amongst 
us  as  in  the  best  of  public-school  communities,  and  unless  a  boy  were  a 
hopeless  dullard,  he  could  not  fail  to  learn  something ;  for  every  fellow 
"  was  called  up  "  for  some  part  of  each  of  the  class-lessons,  and  none 
knew  what  part  it  would»be.  We  could  not  make  much  use  of  "  fudges  " 
and  "  crams  ;"  but  were  obliged  to  go  in  honestly  for  the  lexicon  and  die- 
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tionary.  It  was  not  very  easy  either  for  one  boy  to  pass  off  another's 
verses  as  his  own.  I  remember  that,  having  written  with  great  care  a 
dozen  hexameters  and  pentameters  for  a  very  dear  but  unpoetical  friend, 
hoping  to  obtain  for  him  great  credit  and,  perhaps,  the  supplementary 
honour  of  a  shilling,  the  bitter  disappointment  which  I  experienced  when 
I  heard  the  praoceptorial  voice  saying,  audibly  to  the  whole  school,  "  This 

won't  do  :  take  them  away.     I  know  John 's  verses  a  hundred  miles 

off?  "  And  then  I  saw  poor  little  Damon  slinking  off,  his  fair  head  crest- 
Mien,  to  his  "place."  I  could  not  comfort  him  till  after  school,  and 
with  difficulty  then,  for  I  had  to  encounter  his  reproaches.  "Why,"  he 
said,  with  a  naivete  which  it  is  pleasant  to  recall,  quite  pouting  and  half- 
crying — "  Why  didn't  you  put  some  false  quantities  into  them,  when  you 
were  writing  for  such  a  blunderer  as  me  ?  "  It  was  my  first  lesson  in  the 
dramatic.  I  knew,  then,  that  I  had  made  a  mistake ;  that  my  egotism 
had  betrayed  me  and  punished  my  friend.  I  tried,  after  this,  to  write 
verses  for  Damon,  in  a  dramatic  sense,  and  I  was  not  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful. I  have  often  since  thought  of  what  Goldsmith  said  of  Johnson, 
about  "making  little  fishes  talk  like  big  whales." 


It  was  about  the  time  of  this  LaUa  Rookh  episode  that  I  fell  spiri- 
tually in  love  with  L.  E.  L.  I  do  not  think  that  many  people  in  these 
days  even  "  gommit  flirtation  with  the  muse"  of  poor  Letitia  Landon, 
whose  life,  was  a  poem,  and  a  sad  one,  in  itself.  But  forty  years  ago,  the 
young  of  both  sexes  found  great  delight  in  her  strains.  We  have  grown 
too  robust,  too  worldly,  too  real  for  the  indulgence  of  much  sympathy  with 
such  sentimental  outpourings  ;  even  the  young  maidens  of  this  generation 
would  pronounce  them  to  be  "  sickly  twaddle."  But  in  my  days  of  verdure, 
neither  young  men  nor  maidens  were  ashamed  to  be  romantic,  and  we 
read  L.  E.  L.  with  rapture.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  very  wholesome 
food  that  we  devoured  thus  eagerly — at  all  events  it  was  not  strengthening. 
We  learnt  from  it  to  believe  in  the  hollowness  and  artificiality  of  society, 
at  a  time  of  life  when  faith  and  hope  are  not  uncomely  possessions.  The 
coldness  of  the  world,  not  in  an  atmospherical,  but  a  moral  sense,  was,  I 
remember,  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  the  young  lady's  muse  ;  and  I 
became  unsocial  in  holiday-time  and  fond  of  solitude,  solacing  myself  with 
such  thoughts  as  these,  which  I  quote  from  my  boyish  memory : — 

Oh  !  but  for  lonely  hours  like  these 
Would  every  finer  current  freeze  .     .     . 
To  think  one's  own  thoughts,  and  to  be 
Free  as  none  ever  yet  were  free, 
When  prisoners  to  their  gilded  thrall, 
Vain  crowd  meets  crowd  in  lighted  hall, 
With  frozen  feelings,  tutored  eye, 
And  smile  that  is  itself  a  lie. 

I  believe  that  the  first  debt  which  I  ever  incurred  iu  my  life  was  for 
the  purchase  of  The  Lost  Pleiad,  the  Venetian  Bracelet,  and  other  l'oe»m, 
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•which  made  their  appearance  whilst  I  was  a  worshipper  of  the  Land  on, 
and  which  not  having  money  enough  to  obtain,  as  a  cash  transaction,  I 
was  compelled  to  obtain  upon  credit.  Well,  I  might  have  got  into  debt 
for  something  worse.  For  if  these  mild  Pierian  draughts  did  me  no 
great  good,  they  did  me  very  little  harm.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
rather  natural  taste  than  the  tuition  of  L.  E.  L.,  which  rendered  me, 
even  in  youth,  disinclined  to  "  lighted  halls  "  and  in  maturer  years  made 
me  detest  and  eschew  them. 

Not  very  long  afterwards,  chance  led  me  into  new  poetic  regions, 
which  made  all  which  I  had  before  traversed  appear  dull  and  prosaic. 
In  the  island  of  Jersey,  I  purchased  one  of  Gralignani's  large,  double- 
columned  editions  of  the  Modern  British  Poets — a  volume  containing  the 
complete  poetical  works  of  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats.*  I  bought  the 
book  for  the  sake  of  the  first-named  of  the  three  poets,  for  I  had  seen 
Coleridge,  when  a  very  little  boy,  and  had  sat  on  his  knee,  in  Mr.  Gil- 
man's  house  at  Highgate.  I  can  remember,  even  now,  the  dreamy  eyes 
of  the  "old  man  eloquent,"  and  the  amused  expression  of  his  face,  as  he 
commented  on  my  wonderful  likeness  to  my  mother,  and  muttered,  as  I 
was  told  afterwards,  something  rhythmical,  resembling — 

The  child  he  was  fair  and  was  like  to  his  mother, 
As  one  drop  of  water  resembles  another. 

But  these  personal  associations  were  not  strong  enough  to  keep  me 
from  transferring  my  allegiance  to  Shelley,  whom  I  recognized,  with 
unstinting  loyalty,  as  the  Megistos,  and  I  lay  at  his  feet,  captive  and 
enslaved.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  splendour  of  the  imagery,  the 
wonderful  variety  of  the  rhythm,  or  the  mysterious  philosophies  which 
lay  hidden  in  these  haunting  melodies,  that  enchanted  me ;  but  I  was 
fairly  enchanted.  A  new  era  seemed  to  dawn  upon  me.  I  was  then 
seventeen — earnest,  enthusiastic,  sensitive,  ambitious — hating  poor  dear 
old  Commonplace  (so  beloved  by  me  now)  from  the  very  depths 
of  my  heart.  I  can  never  forget  how  I  was  wont  to  lie,  in  the 

*  Residents  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey  had,  in  those  days,  immense  literary  advan- 
tages over  tlicir  friends  in  the  larger  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Cheap 
editions  were  then  unknown  in  England,  and  the  works  of  many  modern  poets  had 
never  been  collected.  The  editions,  therefore,  published  by  Galignani  and  by  Baudry, 
which  were  not  contraband  in  the  Channel  Islands,  were  luxuries  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  English  residents  there.  All  the  best  English  novels  were  reprinted  in  Paris 
immediately  after  their  appearance  in  London,  and  in  the  course  of  another  week  cr 
two  were  sure  to  be  on  sale  in  Jersey,  at  the  cost  of  three  or  four  francs,  instead  of  a 
guinca-and-a-half.  The  collected  editions  of  the  modern  poets  were  excellent — well 
edited  and  well  printed,  and  prefaced  by  well-written  biographies.  I  do  not  think 
that,  up  to  the  present  time,  any  better  edition  of  Byron's  works  has  been  published, 
than  that  edited  by  the  present  Sir  Henry  Bulwcr  nearly  forty  years  ago.  I  made  my 
first  acquaintance,  through  these  editions,  with  the  writings  of  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Bowles,  James,  Montgomery,  Barry  Cornwall,  and  others,  in  addition  to  those  named 
in  the  text.  I  never  could  have  become  acquainted  with  these  works  in  any  other  way 
— but  I  do  not  mean  this  to  be  a  plea  for  piracy. 
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warm  summer-time,  on  a  green   hill- side,   overlooking  a  beautiful  bay, 
with  the  dim  whitish  line  of  the  coast  of  France  here  and  there  severing 
it  from  the  horizon.      A   fresh  world   of  thought    seemed  to  open  out 
before  me,  and  these  new  glimpses  of  the  unseen,   the  unknown,  invigo- 
rated whilst  they  subdued  me.     It  was  a  strange  mixture  of  weakness 
and  strength.     The  "worn-out  creeds"  seemed  to  pass  from  me,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  I   began    to    think — or,   perhaps,  I  should  say  that 
I  began  to  inquire.     It  was  all  very  foolish.     I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
say  that  it  was  wrong  ;  for  I  was  very  young,  and  I  could  not  help  it. 
But  I  must  honestly  confess  that  there  came  upon  me  a  distemper  of 
infidelity,  which  lasted  for  some  years.     I  think  that,  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  twenty-one,  I  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  doubt,  not  denying, 
but  not  believing,  anything.     It  was  a  natural  result  of  my  worship  of 
Shelley,  that  I  should  have  betaken  myself  to  the  works   of  William 
Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft.     I  was  almost  startled  the  other  day 
by  seeing  among  the  reviews  of  a  popular  weekly  periodical  a  criticism  on 
the  Political  Justice.     It  was,  probably,  a  new  discovery  of  the  writer  ;  to 
me  it  was  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.    Nearly  forty  years  had  passed 
since  the  Political  Justice  had  been  to  me  almost  a  text-book,  with  the 
Enquirer  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  it.     I  can  never  forget  the  eagerness 
with  which  I  possessed  myself  of  the  great  master's  novels  and  romances 
— "  narratives  of  fictitious  adventure,"   as  he  was  wont  to  call  them — 
Caleb  Williams,  St.  Leon,  Fleetwood,  &c.     I  had  read  a  great  number  of 
novels  at  this  time — novels  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  "  silver-fork 
school ;  "  but  these  fictions  of  William  Godwin  appeared  to  me  in  those 
days  to  be  something  totally  distinct  from  anything  I  had  read  before — 
something  with  real  pith  and  sinew  and  muscle  in  them.     It  is  mainly  in 
youth  that  we  walk  in  stilts.     The  stilted  phraseology  of  the  philosopher 
pleased   me  mightily   at  that  time,  for,  in   spite  of  the  lesson  which, 
?,s  above  narrated,  I  had  learnt  at  school,  I  had  come  but  very  imperfectly 
to  appreciate  the  dramatic.    Godwin  said  that  he  "  could  not  condescend  " 
to  make  even  the  humblest  of  the  personages  whom  he  introduced  into 
his  fictions  speak  the  "jargon  "  which  was  thought  to  be  appropriate  to 
them.     I  wonder  whether  anybody  now  reads  Caleb  Williams  and  St. 
Leon.     Perhaps  the  great  reviewer  who   exhumed  the  Political  Justice 
may  some  day  exhume  these  romances.     It  is  said  that  after  the  appear- 
ance of  St.  Leon,  Lord  Byron  asked  Godwin  to  write  another  romance. 
"  It  would  kill  me,"   said  the  latter.     "  Never  mind,"   said  the  former, 
"  we  should  have  another  St.  Leon."     But  philosophical  novels  in  these 
days  are  not  popular ;   the  present  generation  would  regard  St.  Leon  as 
simply  wearisome,  and  turn  from  it  as  a  bore.    For  my  own  part,  I  began 
to  read  Godwin  for  Shelley's  sake,  but  I  continued  to  read  him  for  his 
own.     With  the  vanity  of  youth,  I  thought  myself  capable  of  grappling 
with  the  most  abstruse  problems — religious,  metaphysical,  social — and  I 
had  an  obscure  idea   that   everything  was  wrong.      From  Shelley   and 
Godwin  I  betook  myself  to  other  writers  of  a  still  more  liberal  kind ;  and 
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the  bolder  their  speculations  the  better  I  liked  them.  I  read  the  Age  of 
Reason,  the  System  of  Nature,  and  other  similar  works,  until  I  had  fairly 
inoculated  myself  with  the  infidelity  of  the  French  Revolution.  As  I  out- 
lived the  process,  I  do  not  think  that  it  did  me  much  harm.  It  is  well  to 
get  over  these  diseases  in  youth ;  for  when  once  vanquished,  they  seldom 
or  never  return  to  us  at  more  hazardous  periods  of  life.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  most  great  readers  go  through  it,  and  that  the  sooner  it  is  over 
the  better. 

And,  after  all,  it  was  not  an  unmixed  evil,  for  whilst  in  this  philo- 
sophical stage  of  studentship,  I  read  some  better  philosophies  than  those 
of  Tom  Paine  and  D'Holbach.  Being  of  a  peculiarly  studious  disposition, 
and  delighting  in  nothing  so  much  as  books,  I  was  destined  for  the  army, 
and  sent  to  India.  A  few  weeks  before  I  started,  my  grandfather  gave  me 
a  hundred  pounds  to  spend  as  I  liked,  and  I  invested  the  greater  part  of 
it  in  books.  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  with  which  I  walked  out  from 
Smith,  Payne  and  Smith's,  after  cashing  the  good  old  gentleman's  cheque, 
and  flung  myself  loose  upon  the  book-shops  of  London.  I  knew  exactly 
where  to  go  for  any  particular  description  of  literature,  for  I  had  stood, 
with  hungry  heart  and  longing  eyes,  at  the  windows  of  many  a  bibliopole 
in  the  thoroughfares  of  the  great  metropolis — just  as  I  have  seen  street  Arabs 
look  yearningly  into  the  steamy  windows  of  the  cook-shops.  There  was  that 
edition  of  Bacon — opera  omnia — in  I  know  not  how  many  volumes,  for  which 
I  had  been  longing  for  months,  and  Cudwortlis  Intellectual  System,  and 
Bishop  Berkeley's  Works,  and  a  beautiful  copy,  "  half- Russia,  marble- 
edges,"  of  Shaftesbury,  which  had  scored  itself  deeply  in  my  heart.  To 
have  possessed  myself  of  all  these  and  many  more  like  treasures,  before  the 
shops  were  closed,  was  indeed  a  day's  work  worthy  to  be  marked  with 
white  chalk.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  I  embarked  for  India,  proud  in 
the  possession  of  a  library.  Those  were  the  grand  old  days  of  the 
passenger-ships  "round  the  Cape,"  when  there  was  none  of  that  paltry 
stinting  as  to  space,  which  is  among  the  necessities  of  our  fast-going 
steamers.  I  could  take  with  me  any  number  of  boxes  of  books — some  for 
present  use  in  my  own  cabin,  and  the  rest  deep  down  in  the  recesses  of 
the  hold.  There  is  no  finer,  no  fairer  place  for  quiet  reading  than  the 
poop  of  an  Indiaman.  The  first  spasms  of  sea-sickness  wrestled  down, 
the  crisp  blue  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  fairly  passed,  those  boxes  of 
books  were  unfailing  sources  of  delight.  I  had  had  no  time  even  to  open 
the  booksellers'  parcels.  They  had  been  sent  to  the  outfitter  to  pack 
them  for  me,  and  I  did  not  know  till  I  opened  the  cases  what  each  of 
them  contained.  I  remember  that  I  found  Bacon  and  Berkeley  in  my 
cabin ;  but  I  rather  think  that  Cudworth  was  in  the  hold. 

As  I  had  no  avaricious  desire  to  keep  these  literary  stores  to  myself, 
my  fellow-passengers  rejoiced  also  in  my  acquisitions,  and  daily  visits 
were  made  to  my  cabin  in  search  of  "  something  to  read."  I  am  ashamed 
to  add,  however,  that  there  was  another  case  in  my  cabin,  which  proved  a 
greater  attraction  than  the  bookcases,  namely,  a  case  of  foreign  liqueurs, 
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as  cura9oa,  maraschino,  parfait  arnour,  &c.,  which  had  been  put  on  board 
for  me  duty-free  by  a  relative  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  which,  when 
discovered,  made  No.  8,  starboard  side^  a  favourite  place  of  resort.  There 
was  one  of  my  younger  comrades,  however,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  cared 
at  least  as  much  for  the  books  as  for  the  bottles.  Not  that  he  in  any  way 
objected  to  the  latter ;  for  we  were  wont  to  discuss,  over  a  glass  of  can 
d'or,  the  very  gravest  questions — 

Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 

in  a  manner  which  I  have  now  no  doubt  was  absurdly  puerile  and  preten-/ 
tious.  He  was  a  second-lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  had  gone  in  for  the 
philosophies,  like  myself.  If  there  was  not  much  logic,  there  was  much 
audacity  in  our  speculations.  We  made  up  by  breadth  of  assertion  for 
what  we  lacked  in  depth  of  thought.  My  cabin  in  foul  weather,  and  the 
quarter-deck  in  fine,  was  the  scene  of  these  disputations.  And  very 
delightful  they  were,  although  my  friend,  who  was  a  great  mathematician, 
lacked  the  poetic  element,  and  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  read  much  of 
Shelley,  but  the  notes  to  his  poems.  He  insisted  that  the  poetry  was 
mystical,  unreal,  unlike  anything  of  which  we  have  living  experience. 
We  were  looking  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel  one  day,  as  we  were  entering 
the  Indian  Ocean,  when  I  suddenly  exclaimed  to  him,  pointing  to  the 
bright  crisp  waters  below,  and  what  was  going  on  there, — 

As  the  flying-fish  leap 
From  the  Indian  deep, 
And  mix  with  the  sea-birds  half  asleep. 

"Jove  !  "  said  my  friend,  "  a  very  apt  impromptu.  The  thing 
exactly." 

"  It  is  one  of  the  unrealities  of  Shelley,"  I  quietly  replied. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  That  won't  do.  Where  could  Shelley  have 
seen  such  things  ?  " 

I  took  him  to  my  cabin,  and  turned  out  the  passage — in  the  Prome- 
thean, I  think. 

"  But  how  could  he  know  ?  " 

"  Pure  inspiration,  perhaps — the  vates — the  seer." 

"  Nonsense  !  " 

"  Well  then,  perhaps,  his  friend  Trelawney  told  him." 

I  wondered  whether  the  poet  himself  could  have  revealed  the  source 
of  his  knowledge.  Perhaps  he  read  it  in  a  book.  It  is  the  faculty  of 
genius  to  appropriate  everything  that  comes  in  its  way,  whether  in  books 
or  in  conversation,  when  actual  vision  is  denied  ;  and  we  often  wonder  at 
the  fidelity  of  the  local  colouring,  drawn  sometimes  from  most  remote  and 
seldom-visited  countries,  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  poets  who  have 
never  gone  far  from  home.  After  the  close  of  the  late  Abyssinian  war, 
I  met  at  dinner  some  who  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  it.  Many 
questions  were  put  to  them  about  the  incidents  of  the  campaign,  and 
answered  with  the  usual  frankness  of  soldiers.  When  there  was  a  pause, 
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I  told  the  chief  of  the  Abyssinian  heroes  present,  that  there  was  a  question 
which  I  particularly  wished  to  put  to  him.  As  I  had  been  in  some 
measure  officially  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  it  was 
thought  that  my  question  must  be  a  grave  and  portentous  one.  "Did 
you  ever  see  a  damsel  with  a  dulcimer  ?  "  I  asked.  There  was  a  little  of 
the  silence  of  surprise  ;  so  I  explained  that  I  had  been  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  Coleridge's  lines, — 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw — 
It  was  her  Abyssinian  maid, 
,  And  on  a  dulcimer  she  played, 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

The  answer  was  satisfactory.  Abyssinian  maids  had  been  seen  playing 
on  dulcimers,  or  what  were  supposed  to  be  dulcimers.  Coleridge,  a  great 
dreamer  of  dreams,  was  also  a  great  devourer  of  travels,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  been  reading  Bruce  not  long  before  the  vision  came  upon  him.* 
At  all  events,  I  ascertained  the  fidelity  of  the  picture  ;  and  though  it  was 
not  quite  worth  ten  millions  of  money,  I  set  it  down  as  one  of  the  profit- 
able results  of  the  campaign.  Perhaps  the  most  profitable  results  of  all 
foreign  wars  are  the  new  geographical  and  ethnological  facts  which  they 
reveal  to  the  public  eye.  In  this  sense,  at  least,  we  let  in  the  light  of 
civilization  through  the  riddlings  of  our  grape  and  canister, — I  write  as 
an  old  man, — or  of  the  more  refined  implements  of  destruction,  which 
enlightened  nations  in  these  more  advanced  times  have  substituted  for 
them.  Such  knowledge  may  be  purchased  dearly,  but,  after  all,  it  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  amour  propre  of  emperors  and  kings. 

*  I  have  since  referred  to  Mr.  Brace's  big  volumes,  in  support  of  this  hypo- 
thesis ;  but  though  I  have  searched  all  the  likeliest  chapters,  and  have  found  much 
about  damsels,  I  have  found  nothing  about  dulcimers.  Coleridge's  poem  (Kubla 
Khan)  was  composed  in  1797.  Brnce's  Travels  were  published  in  1790.  Perhaps 
some  day  I  may  be  more  fortunate  in  alighting  upon  the  passage.  The  poet  himself 
says  that  the  reading  of  Purchases  Pilgrimage,  over  which  he  had  fallen  asleep,  had 
caused  him  to  compose  the  entire  poem,  and  much  more,  in  his  sleep. 
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IT  appears  lo  me  that,  while  much  good  thought  and  labour  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  subject  of  extending  the  sphere  of  occupation  for  women, 
especially  of  those  not  born  to  poverty,  some  simple  circumstances  have 
been  overlooked.  We  find  ladies  by  birth,  a  few  of  them,  thinking  it 
natural  and  right,  and  losing  nothing  in  social  position  thereby,  to 
receive  payment  for  acting  as  doctors.  We  find  also  ladies  of  a  similar 
rank  gladly  volunteering  their  unpaid  services  as  nurses,  but  refusing  to 
be  paid.  I  do  not  see  that  this  difference  is  founded  on  the  nature 
of  things.  Is  it  not  rather  merely  the  result  of  a  habit  of  thinking 
about  nursing,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  suitable  to  former  times 
(though  this  is  doubtful),  but  is  certainly  inappropriate  to  our  own  ? 
That  habit  of  thinking  classes  nursing,  more  or  less,  but  certainly  with 
a  strong  tendency  to  become  less  decided,  with  menial  occupations.  It 
is  considered,  though  an  excellent  and  most  respectable  vocation,  not 
one  for  a  lady  to  follow  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  unless  she  is  content  to 
sink  a  little  in  the  social  scale.  Charity,  which  dignifies  all  things,  alone 
exonerates  her  from  that  penalty  if  she  pursues  it. 

There  might  be  reason  to  suppose  that  a  rooted  feeling  of  this  kind 
had  some  basis  in  fact,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  altered,  if  it  were 
not  that  a  striking  parallel  existed,  and  not  very  long  ago,  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  itself.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  the  surgeon  and  the 
physician  stand  on  the  same  professional  level,  and  occupy  in  all  respects 
an  equal  position.  But,  until  within  a  very  few  generations,  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  surgeon  was  a  mechanic  rather  than  a  professional  man, 
was  supposed  to  be  a  barber  as  well  as  a  surgeon,- and  acted  merely  under 
the  directions  of  the  physician  to  do  manual  work.  But,  as  we  now 
perceive,  this  was  a  mistaken  idea  of  his  true  relation.  Some  men 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  of  this  mistake,  saw  that  surgery,  though 
supposed  to  be  menial  in  its  character,  was,  in  truth,  a  profession  of 
equal  rank  with  that  of  the  physician,  and  from  that  time  it  became  so 
practically. 

Now  is  not  our  idea  of  nursing  a  precisely  similar  mistake  ?  It  would 
surely  be  unreasonable  to  do  more  than  ask  this  question  ?  Can  any  one 
think  it  is  in  its  own  nature  more  menial  than  surgery  ?  Could  any 
occupation  whatever  call  more  emphatically  for  the  qualities  character- 
istically termed  professional,  or  better  known  as  those  of  the  gentleman 
and  the  lady  ? 

The  anomalous  position  of  the  surgeon  was  rectified,  and  a  new  pro- 
fession opened  to  men,  simply  by  the  fact  of  its  being  perceived  that  the 
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anomaly  existed.     Does  it  need  anything  more  to  rectify  the  anomaly  ia 
the  case  of  nursing,  and  so  to  open  a  new  profession  to  women  ? 

Let  any  one,  or  at  least  let  a  few  persons,  able  to  maintain  their 
ground,  insist  on  treating  as  a  profession  any  occupation  that  in  itself 
truly  is  one,  and  it  becomes  one  in  their  hands.  This  happened  in 
respect  to  surgery.  Is  it  likely  it  could  fail  in  respect  to  nursing  ?  It 
is  simply  acting  according  to  facts,  which  always  succeeds,  and  than 
which  nothing  else  is  permanently  successful. 

To  make  any  occupation  a  profession,  one  essential  thing — though  by 
no  means  the  most  important — is  that  some  of  those  who  follow  it  should 
be  well,  and  even  highly,  paid.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  this  is 
necessary  only  in  the  case  of  some.  Even  a  very  few  are  sufficient,  pro- 
vided the  professional  education  and  feeling  thoroughly  pervade  the  whole 
body.  Thus,  the  standing  of  every  curate  is  secured,  however  small  his 
salary,  by  the  general  dignity  of  the  body  of  the  clergy,  to  which  the  large 
income  of  its  highest  members  contributes  its  share.  And  in  the  medical 
profession  likewise,  the  education  being  common  to  all  (up  to  a  certain 
point),  the  good  social  position  secured  by  the  most  successful  extends  its 
influence  over  the  poorest ;  and  the  striving  general  practitioner,  who, 
most  praiseworthily,  in  neighbourhoods  where  it  is  needed,  prescribes  and 
furnishes  medicine  for  the  charge  of  one  or  two  shillings,  meets  on  perfect 
equality  the  heads  of  the  profession,  and  feels  around  him  at  every  moment 
the  honour  of  the  whole  body.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  is  so  regarded,  if 
he  have  not  forfeited  the  name,  as  truly  as  any  physician  who  wears  a  well- 
earned  title.  His  position  is  made  the  better  tliroiujh  that  title. 

So  in  respect  to  nursing,  that  it  should  cease  to  be  regarded  as  an 
occupation  implying  a  social  position  not  above  a  certain  level,  doubtless 
would  demand  that  a  high  rate  of  remuneration,  and  an  excellent  social 
position  should  be  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  body  ;  but,  provided  there 
were  a  common  bond  of  true  knowledge  and  high  feeling  pervading  the 
whole,  these  more  fortunate  members  need  be  by  no  means  numerous. 
Their  honour  would  involve  the  honour  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  lady  who, 
well  instructed  in  her  art,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  which  should  render 
her  incapable  of  degrading  it,  should  spend  her  time  in  the  abodes  of  the 
poor  for  such  small  sums  as  their  means  could  afford,  would  find  that  the 
honour  of  the  whole  body  was  to  her  "  a  robe  and  a  diadem,"  and  would 
place  her,  as  far  as  it  places  the  curate,  from  having  her  social  grade  tested 
by  her  purse. 

Two  questions,  therefore,  present  themselves  from  a  practical  point 
of  view  :  first,  that  of  the  remuneration  which  might  be  expected  ;  and, 
second,  that  of  the  education  demanded  and  to  be  obtained,  and  the  kind 
of  work  to  be  done. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  scruple  in  putting  the  question  of  the 
remuneration  likely  to  be  obtained  first.  The  practical  question  hinges 
very  greatly  upon  that,  and  besides  it  is,  in  one  sense,  more  important, 
because  if  there  were  doubt  on  any  point  this  might  be  thought  the 
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doubtful  one.  Any  needful  or  desirable  education  would  be  attainable 
beyond  all  doubt,  sooner  or  later — is,  indeed,  partly  attainable  already — 
and  would  find  plenty  of  well-qualified  persons  glad  to  develop  it.  As  for 
the  scientific  work  to  be  done  by  well-trained  nurses,  also,  that  needs  no 
arguing,  especially  now  that  medical  science  has  recourse  to  fresh 
methods  of  investigation  so  numerous,  so  exact  and  complex,  and 
demanding  for  their  proper  application  so  much  time. 

To  come,  therefore,  to  the  question  of  remuneration.  This  should,  as 
I  have  said,  be  large  for  a  few.  By  large  I  mean,  at  the  maximum,  fully 
three  guineas  a  day,  without  at  all  limiting  it  to  this  sum.  It  should  not 
fall  below  this  maximum,  because  the  whole  conception  is  that  the  ladies 
practising  the  profession  of  nursing  should  be  on  a  social  par  with  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession ;  so  that,  for  instance,  a  parent  with 
sons  and  daughters  might  bring  up  a  son  to  be  a  physician,  and  a  daughter 
to  be  a  nurse,  and  feel  that  he  had  placed  them  in  the  same  position.  In 
a  word,  that  the  nurse  should  occupy  the  same  status  that  the  lady  who 
qualifies  herself  as  a  medical  practitioner  aspires  to  (and  no  doubt 
deserves  and  has).*  Whether  or  not  such  a  rate  of  payment  will  be 
attainable  and  grow  to  be  customary  evidently  depends  not  on  any 
person's  will  or  wish  or  skill,  or  talents  of  any  kind,  but  simply  on  the 
question  whether  the  services  to  be  rendered  will  be  held  of  value  in 
averting  death  or  restoring  health.  If  the  sick  believe  that,  by  securing 
the  services  of  such  a  nurse  as  is  supposed,  their  chances  of  recovery  will 
be  materially  increased,  the  remuneration  is  perfectly  assured.  It  is 
needless  to  argue  that  for  that  which  is  really  believed  to  promote  the 
prospect  of  prolonging  life,  no  expense  will  be  spared,  or  that  there  are 
ample  means  for  meeting,  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases,  the 
fees  that  I  have  named.  The  sums  which  are  cheerfully  contributed  to 
institutions  of  nursing  sisters  by  wealthy  patients  they  have  nursed,  also 
sufficiently  answer  the  question. 

That  the  payment  will  be  forthcoming,  therefore,  if  the  right  nurse  is 
worth  it,  I  consider  quite  assured.  But  will  she  be  ?  Will  her  presence 
by  the  bedside  contribute  importantly  to  recovery  ? 

This  question,  too,  might  be  briefly  dismissed  as  one  already  settled. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  go  a  little  into  detail  on  this  point.  The  nurse 
— a  lady  in  all  respects,  whose  very  presence,  therefore,  is  a  source  of 
cheerfulness  and  comfort,  and  soothes  instead  of  irritating  the  brain — 
will  have  been  trained  to  regulate  all  the  constantly  operating  influences 
of  air,  temperature,  light,  &c.,  in  the  best  way  that  medical  science 
knows  how  to  direct ;  she  will  have  the  best  skill  in  the  final  preparation 

*  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  here  whether  the  desire  (surely  not 
altogether  unnatural)  of  ladies  to  be  doctors  has  not  been  determined  in  part  by  the 
mistake  in  respect  to  nursing  to  which  I  have  adverted.  So  that  if  this  had  been 
rectified  sooner,  and  nursing  placed  in  its  proper  position,  that  important  department 
of  the  healing  art  might  have  hoped  to  have  been  rendered  illustrious  by  services 
which  it  is  ill  able  to  spare. 
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and  administration  of  food ;  will  know  every  contrivance  for  securing 
sleep,  and  have  a  trained  experience  to  enable  her  to  adopt  the  best 
method  for  each  case.  She  will  have  her  perceptions  quick,  her  sensi- 
bilities acute,  yet  well  under  command,  and  will  have  learnt  well  (and 
this  is  a  branch  of  the  nursing  art,  the  importance  of  which  is  but 
beginning  to  be  estimated,  and  which  promises  to  rise  into  the  greatest 
prominence)  how  to  be  truthful,  open,  and  honest  with  a  restless  and 
suspicious  patient,  to  control  and  support  a  weak  one,  to  recognize  (an 
intensely  difficult  problem),  and  calm  (but  one  degree  less  difficult),  the 
first  commencement  of  morbid  emotion  or  thought,  and  ward  off,  if  it  can 
be  averted,  threatened  delirium  ;  or  to  watch  for  and  develop  into  sanity 
again  the  first  gleam  of  returning  reason.  Above  all  she  will  not — as 
ignorant  and  coarse-minded  persons  not  permeated  with  true  professional 
feeling  almost  always  will — attempt  to  interfere  with  and  modify  accord- 
ing to  her  own  notions  the  strictly  medical  treatment.  She  will  have  her 
hands  and  thoughts  full  of  her  own  work,  and  will  be  quite  sufficiently 
impressed  (if  her  opinion  is  like  mine)  with  the  much  greater  importance 
of  her  own  office  than  the  doctor's  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  not  to  wish 
to  interfere  with  his  affairs. 

But  why  should  I  enumerate  the  things  she  will  do,  when  the  chief 
thing  of  all  will  be  that  she  will  do  her  share  to  create  a  new  art-of  nursin// 
that  will  teach  us  all  a  little  of  what  nursing  should  be  like,  and  make  my 
description  (which  I  tremble  to  think  I  have  written)  seem  above  all 
absurd  ?  But  I  have  written  of  the  rudimentary  or  incipient  nurse  of  the 
true  order,  not  of  the  nurse  that  is  to  be.  And  what  I  have  described  will 
be  less  than  half  her  duties.  I  remarked  before  how  great  an  extension 
the  means  employed  in  medical  research  have  recently  undergone.  It  is 
enough  to  refer  to  the  use  of  the  thermometer.  Hourly  observations  by 
means  of  this  instrument,  or  even  more  frequent  ones,  are  found  to  throw 
a  hitherto  unattainable  light  on  the  nature  and  progress  of  many  diseases, 
and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  they  afford  an  invaluable  aid  to 
their  treatment.  In  hospitals,  such  observations  are  made  by  the  elder 
students  and  house  physicians,  but  in  private  practice  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  necessarily  omitted,  except  at  the  rare  intervals  of  the  physician's 
visit.  Hereby  not  only  is  the  skill  of  the  physician  brought  into  bearing 
with  fewer  than  the  utmost  attainable  advantages,  but  a  valuable  resource 
is  lost  to  science.  "With  persons  ever  at  the  bedside  skilled  in  observing 
with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  without  disturbance  to  the  patient  all  those 
delicate  variations  which  disease  presents,  medical  knowledge  itself  might 
be  expected  to  enter  upon  a  new  development.  I  have  mentioned  the 
thermometer  ;  but  the  use  of  that  instrument  is  far  from  including  all  the 
region  of  minute  and  continued  observation  on  which  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  disease  depends.  And  with  the  observing  and  recording  power  at 
hand,  in  the  form  of  a  body  of  skilled  ladies,  new  subjects  and  methods  of 
observation  could  hardly  fail  to  develop  themselves.  The  true  nurse's 
part,  indeed,  would  be  one  essentially  of  observatio  n,  and,  apart  from  al 
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the  benefits  it  would  confer  upon  the  patient,  would  provide  materials  on 
which  the  future  life  of  medicine  might  base  itself.  Here,  at  least,  there 
seems  to  be  a  sphere  in  which  Nature  plainly  calls  for  the  mutual  co- 
operation of  the  two  sexes,  to  build  up  conjointly — the  one  as  physician, 
the  other  as  nurse,  but  with  no  unequal  share — a  worthy  science  of  the 
healing  art.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is  in  some  forms  of  disease,  that 
the  requisite  minuteness  and  completeness  of  observation  can  be  attained 
only  by  means  of  a  more  or  less  constant  presence  in  the  sick  chamber, 
then  surely  it  is  evident  that  Nature  has  assigned  to  woman  this  share  in 
the  task,  and  that,  in  performing  this  share,  her  place  can  be  in  no  way 
inferior  to  that  of  those  to  whom  the  other  portion  of  the  work  is  given. 

There  is  yet  another  branch  of  the  art  of  nursing  of  not  less  con- 
sequence than  either  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  disease.  The  researches  of  many  men  have  done  much  to 
give  defmiteness  to  our  knowledge  of  this  point,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
great  progress  is  before  us.  But  as  knowledge  of  any  kind  increases,  so 
does  the  demand  for  skilled  persons  to  apply  it.  We  know  now,  for 
example,  very  much  about  how  cholera,  fever,  scarlatina  spread ;  we  know 
that  certain  methods,  applied  at  definite  times  and  in  definite  ways,  with 
sufficient  perseverance  and  watchfulness,  will  go  very  far  to  ensure  the 
limitation  of  these  and  many  other  diseases  to  the  person  first  attacked. 
Do  we  not  want  persons  trained  to  apply  these  methods — persons  habi- 
tuated to  their  use,  and  capable  of  carrying  them  out  in  that  absolutely 
complete  way  on  which  their  whole  value  depends  ? 

So  far,  I  have  considered  my  subject  mainly  on  its  professional  or 
medical  side  ;  but  it  has  another  aspect,  a  social  one,  which  seems  to  me 
of  hardly  less  importance.  First,  it  might  prevent  so  much  illness  which 
arises  from  averfatigue  in  nursiny.  No  medical  practitioner  can  fail  to 
have  been  most  painfully  impressed  with  the  frequency  with  which  broken 
health  in  women  of  the  middle  classes  dates  from  protracted  attendance  on 
sick  friends ;  and  this  not  from  want  of  means,  but  for  lack  simply  of 
persons  with  whom  to  share  the  burden.  Like  other  things  which  are 
not  understood,  nursing  is  supposed  to  be  a  thing  which  every  one  under- 
stands, and  accordingly,  when  illness  comes,  utterly  untrained  women 
apply  themselves  to  it,  with  a  zeal  stimulated  by  affection  to  a  pitch  alike 
disastrous  to  the  patient  and  themselves.  How  can  overweariness,  which 
is  fatal  to  efficiency  in  all  other  things,  leave  efficiency  in  nursing  unim- 
paired ?  It  is  only  ignorance — an  ignorance  fatal  to  innumerable  lives  in 
England  now — that  fancies  the  reckless  energies  of  unskilled  affection  are 
more  available  in  the  sick  room  than  in  the  other  exigencies  of  life. 
Instead  of  diminishing  disease,  unwise  attentions  to  the  sick  multiply  it. 
The  truly  efficient  nurse  would  never  waste  her  strength,  or  (except  in 
cases  of  temporary  emergency)  suffer  it  to  be  taxed  beyond  the  point  of 
greatest  efficiency ;  and  in  her  necessary  intervals  of  repose  would  afford 
ample  scope  for  the  efforts  of  domestic  affection,  which  under  her  direction 
would  themselves  be  rendered  doubly  efficient.  Nor  should  it  be  thought 
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that  nursing  such  as  I  have  supposed  would  involve  any  interference  with 
offices  of  family  love.  By  relieving  anxiety  and  diminishing  fatigue  it 
would  tend  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  affection  with  the  object  of  its 
solicitude,  and  set  free  the  wife  or  daughter  or  sister  or  friend  to  render 
more  fully  that  which  she  alone  can  give,  and  which  in  truth  it  requires 
no  schooling  to  know  how  best  to  give. 

To  put  the  case  on  the  lowest  ground,  if  it  should  be  thought  that  such 
nursing  as  suggested  would  add  too  much  to  the  expense  of  illness ;  the 
saved  health  of  those  who  now  vainly  strive  by  exaggerated  toil  to  atone 
for  lack  of  knowledge,  alone  would  more  than  make  amends.  Then  again, 
here  is  a  profession,  truly  a  profession,  equal  to  the  highest  in  dignity 
opened  to  woman,  in  which  she  does  not  compete  with  men.  Different 
minds  will  probably  appreciate  this  fact  differently ;  to  me  it  seems  on 
many  grounds,  economic  and  social  alike,  one  of  very  great  value. 

The  comparative  inexpensiveness  of  the  education  also — comparatively 
inexpensive,  though  needing  to  be  wide  and  deep — is  a  very  important 
advantage  in  a  social  point  of  view.  Doubtless  for  those  able  to  afford  it, 
a  perfect  nurse-education  might  absorb  resources  as  large,  and  as  long  a 
time,  as  the  completest  medical  education  does  now;  but  the  highest 
attainable  point  of  culture  never  can  become  that  at  which  the  mass  must 
be  content  to  stop.  And  for  a  satisfactory  education  in  the  profession  of 
nursing,  if  sought  with  love  by  those  whose  minds  were  previously  well- 
stored,  and  accustomed  to  hearty  work,  it  is  probable  no  very  expensive 
course  would  be  required.  Thus  a  door  would  be  opened  for  the  legitimate 
ambition  of  the  young  women  of  families  not  wealthy  ;  for  the  daughters 
perhaps  of  struggling  fathers,  who  might  see  opened  before  them  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  reward  for  faithful  toil,  of  rising  to  a  station  of  honour  and 
respect,  and  of  fulfilling  that  ambition  which  is  often  so  healthful  a  sti- 
mulus to  sons,  of  helping  by  their  efforts  to  advance  the  well-being  of  those 
they  love.  A  legitimate  path  for  ambition  would  be  opened  to  them. 

In  the  last  place,  the  interests  of  charity  would  be  promoted.  For  no 
restraint  would  be  placed  on  the  benevolent  efforts  of  those  ladies  who 
should  prefer  still  to  act  as  nurses  without  payment,  and  so  to  spend  their 
lives  in  doing  good;  and  why  should  their  number  or  their  zeal  be 
diminished  ?  But  on  the  other  hand,  every  one  who  looks  impartially  at 
the  world  hitherto  must  acknowledge  that  those  things  which  rest  for 
their  doing  on  charity  alone,  seldom  are  thoroughly  well  done.  To  how 
large  an  extent  medical  men  give  their  labour  gratuitously  to  the  poor, 
long  after  the  doing  so  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  possible  advantage  to 
themselves,  is  partly  known  to  all.  Must  not  the  sick  poor  be  benefited 
in  like  way  by  the  presence  among  them  of  a  large  number  of  kind-hearted 
ladies,  filled  with  a  professional  zeal  for  good  nursing  for  its  own  sake,  and 
as  being  that  whereon  their  own  renown  and  prosperity  depend.  Would 
they  be  more  apt  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  call  of  suffering  humanity 
than  their  male  confreres  have  proved  themselves  to  be  ? 
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AFTER  due  consideration  of  Europe  in  general,  Sweden  appeared  to  be 
the  most  promising  water- country.  My  friend  H.  and  I,  therefore, 
planned  to  go  in  our  canoes  right  across  Sweden,  from  Gothenburg  on  the 
west  coast,  to  Stockholm  on  the  east  coast.  In  round  numbers  this  would 
give  us  nearly  800  miles  of  various  lakes,  rivers,  and  bays,  besides  50  of 
the  Gotha  Canal,  and  another  50  of  the  Baltic  Sea.*  We  proposed  to 
go  by  steamboat  from  London  to  Gothenburg,  and  after  some  400  miles 
of  canoeing,  to  steam  home  again  rid  Copenhagen  and  Hamburg. 

The  evening  of  July  17,  1869,  closed  upon  us  as  we  dropped  down 
the  Thames,  having  our  canoes,  the  Nautilus  and  the  Isis,  safely  slung  to 
the  beams  on  the  between-decks  of  the  S.S.  Mary.  With  the  exception 
of  fouling  a  brig  in  Gravesend  Reach,  the  voyage  was  accomplished  with- 
out any  noteworthy  incident,  and  on  the  20th  <we  arrived  at  Gothenburg, 
a  cheerful-looking  thriving  town.  We  paddled  along  some  of  its  numerous 
canals,  only  succeeding  after  some  delay  in  finding  the  Gotha  Kalary  Hotel, 
for  which  we  had  been  inquiring,  under  English  pronunciation  of  its  letters, 
whereas  the  Swedish  pronunciation  is  Yota  Chillery,  g  and  j  before  a  vowel 
answering  to  our  y ;  and  k  being  generally  sounded  as  ch  soft. 

The  town  is  built  chiefly  of  stone ;  broad  streets  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  a  canal  running  down  the  centre  of  each,  with  a  wide 
road  and  lumpy  pavement  on  either  side  of  it.  All  heavy  traffic  goes 
on  the  canals, — carriages  and  light  carts  only  being  allowed  on  the  road. 
There  is  nothing  ancient  to  be  seen ;  but  Gustavus  Adolphus  judged 
wisely  that  such  a  harbour  would  soon  attract  an  immense  commerce, 
and  great  has  been  the  boon  to  succeeding  generations,  constantly  numeri- 
cally increasing,  who  have  thriven  and  prospered  on  the  results  of  his 
foresight.  Vessels  were  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Whilst  paddling 
about  we  came  to  the  swimming-baths,  a  portion  of  the  harbour  being 
railed  off,  with  dressing- boxes  built  on  the  top  of  the  railing.  Thus  there 
is  a  square  of  dressing-rooms  supported  two  or  three  feet  above  the  water, 
the  entrance-door  being  on  the  land  side.  We  looked  about  to  find  any 
way  of  getting  withinside  these  railings,  and  spied  out  one  portion  whence 
some  bars  had  been  removed  to  allow  the  swimmers  access  to  the  river. 
We  piit  the  boats  through  this  opening  and  managed,  by  bending  down, 
to  glide  on  under  the  rails,  and  thus  surprised  the  bathers  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  two  canoes  in  the  centre  of  their  swimming-bath. 

21s£  July. — At  5  A.M.,  after  a  cup  of  coffee,  our  boats  were  earned 
down  by  four  men  to  a  canal,  and  off  we  paddled,  under  convoy  of  a  rush 

*  We  did,  however,  paddle  eighty-eight  miles  on  the  Baltic. 
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of  spectators  along  the  banks,  men  of  larger  growth  as  well  as  such  boys 
as  chanced  to  be  already  up.  Having  traversed  short  portions  of  canal, 
we  emerged  on  to  the  fine  full-bodied  river  Gotha,  and  set  sail  to  a  north- 
westerly breeze.  We  intended  to  proceed  as  far  up  as  the  current  might 
permit,  and  soon  found  it  necessary  to  take  in  sail  and  paddle  against  a 
strong  head-wind  ;  the  wind  having  shifted. 

About  1  P.M.  we  hauled  the  canoes  ashore  on  a  rocky  point,  marked 
on  the  map  as  Kattleburg,  and  quickly  had  a  blazing  fire  with  our  soup 
boiling  above  it.  This,  our  first  test  of  the  commissarial  resources  of  the 
boats,  proved  satisfactory.  The  rest  of  the  day  we  paddled  through 
magnificent  rocky  wooded  passes,  with  here  and  there  an  opening  showing 
us  some  house  or  a  farm  couching  upon  its  pasture,  and  on  one  island  a 
fine  old  ruin.  As  evening  lowered  we  looked  out  for  some  house  at  which 
we  might  put  up  for  the  night,  but  nothing  earthly  could  we  see  within 
half  a  mile  of  us,  large  beds  of  reeds  always  dividing  us  from  solidity.  So 
we  pushed  on  ;  and,  by  every  mile  of  paddling,  our  chance  of  finding  a 
house  seem  lessened. 


At  11  P.M.  we  determined  to  go  no  further,  not  having  tasted  food  since 
one  o'clock,  and  the  night  turning  very  cold ;  we  had  now  passed  beyond  all 
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rushes,  and  at  the  same  time  beyond  all  hope  of  houses,  the  steep  rocks 
bristling  to  the  water's  edge.  We  stumbled  on  shore  in  the  strange  semi- 
darkness  caused  by  the  faded  western  glow  which  gives  a  false  appearance 
to  surrounding  objects,  so  that  one  cannot  distinguish  where  the  water 
ends  and  the  land  begins.  After  many  a  flounder  and  bump  on  the  rocks, 
we  succeeded  in  placing  the  two  canoes  side  by  side,  on  a  flat  portion  a 
short  distance  from  the  water. 

"VVe  soon  had  fire  and  lamps  alight,  and  soup  and  coffee  under  weigh. 
After  supper,  we  prepared  for  the  night  by  fixing  our  mackintosh  coats  over 
the  hatchways  of  the  canoes,  laid  a  rug  on  each  bottom,  and  then  began 
the  artful  dodge  of  stowing  five-feet-eight  of  man — head  and  shoulders 
underlie  after-deck,  legs  and  feet  under  the  fore-deck,  body  in  the 
well.  This  little  mano3uvre  has  to  be  achieved  by  shoving  two-thirds  of 
your  body,  counting  from  the  foot  end,  under  the  forward-deck,  and  then 
carefully  putting  your  head  under  the  after-deck,  and  hauling  yourself  aft 
by  your  hands.  Cover  the  hatch  with  the  mackintosh,  leaving  a  small 
aperture  for  air,  shove  the  life-belt  under  your  head,  and  blow  it  out  into  a 
convenient  pillow.  This  mode  of  sleeping  is  very  well  as  long  as  you  are 
dry ;  but  that  night,  as  on  many  others,  our  rugs,  coats,  trousers,  etc., 
being  completely  wet,  the  cold  compelled  us  to  rise  at  three  o'clock. 
Broad  daylight,  but  the  mist  so  dense  that  we  could  not  see  many  yards. 
We  climbed  the  rocks,  and  found  that  the  fog  lay  low  and  heavy  along  the 
whole  valley  of  the  river.  As  we  had  no  meat  or  bread  in  the  storeroom 
for  breakfast,  we  paddled  on,  at  first  cold  and  shivering,  through  the  soft 
white  veil;  but  by  9  A.M.,  when  we  caught  sight  of  a  farmhouse  half-a- 
mile  inland,  the  sun  was  already  burning-hot,  the  delicate  wreaths  of 
vapour  had  vanished.  We  walked  off  to  the  house,  purchased  eggs,  black 
bread,  and  butter,  returned  to  the  river,  and  made  our  breakfast,  then 
spread  sails,  clothes,  and  kits  to  dry,  and  we  ourselves  rolled  into  the 
grass  for  a  good  sleep. 

By  midday,  thoroughly  refreshed,  with-  a  rattling  breeze  and  fine 
weather,  we  scudded  on  our  course  up  the  river,  until  we  reached  the  first 
rapid.  On  landing  we  found  the  river  had  made  a  heavy  bend,  the  rapid 
being  off  the  point.  We  therefore  lifted  the  boats  out,  and  carrying 
each  in  succession,  launched  them  above  the  rapid.  After  paddling 
through  long  picturesque  reaches,  and  deep  quiet  pools,  which  reflected 
the  sun  gleaming  from  between  the  clouds,  we  arrived  at  Lilla  Edit, 
a  small  village  at  the  last  waterfall  on  the  Gotha  Biver,  surrounded 
by  saw-mills  worked  by  the  cascade.  Running  parallel  to  the  river  is 
a  short  canal,  with  a  set  of  locks  at  each  end,  through  which  vessels 
are  enabled  to  get  above  the  falls.  We  found  there  was  a  small  irm, 
so  had  our  boats  carried  into  the  sitting-room,  and  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  sleeping  in  a  house  and  in  a  bed.  Next  day  we  went  to  the 
salmon-fishery,  which  has  fallen  off  much  of  late  years.  We  tried  for 
hours  with  flies  and  spinning,  but  fruitlessly.  The  natives  catch  them  with 
nets.  The  current  here  was  too  strong  to  paddle  against  to  make  any 
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reasonable  progress.  Therefore  we  determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
steamboat  for  Wenersborg,  and  then  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  thus  far.  At 
midnight,  the  steamer  entered  the  locks.  H.  and  I  started  from  the  inn  ; 
seizing  the  Isis,  we  carried  her  down  to  the  steamer,  and  were  returning 
for  the  Nautilus,  when  we  met  the  landlady  and  her  daughter  running 
down  the  hill  at  a  good  trot,  with  the  Nautilus  under  their  left  arms  and 
bearing  the  two  paddles  in  their  right  hands. 

By  1  A.M.,  with  daylight  approaching,  Captain  Ericson,  who  spoke 
English  well,  said  it  was  no  use  to  turn  in,  as  we  should  soon  come  to  the 
waterfalls  of  Trolihatten.  We  therefore  made  ourselves  comfortable  on  the 
bridge,  enjoying  the  grand,  wild  scenery  in  the  dusky  morning.  The  roar 
of  a  waterfall  became  distinct,  louder,  and  heavier,  as  we  neared  ^  when, 
on  rounding  a  point,  suddenly  the  glorious  sight  of  the  locks  of  Trolihatten 
broke  upon  us :  a  mountain  face,  as  it  were,  with  locks  rising  one  above 
another — a  stupendous  marvel !  Vessels  stepping  up  before  one's  eyes  from 
lock  to  lock  to  a  height  of  120  feet  from  the  lower  part  of  the  river  into  the 
Trolihatten  canal  above,  which  deposits  them  back  again  in  the  river,  but 
above  the  waterfalls.  There  is  a  grand  old  canal,  which  was  blasted  and 
cut  through  half-a-mile  of  solid  mountain,  forming  a  huge  narrow  dyke, 
with  a  series  of  locks  along  its  bottom,  but  this  is  now  left  unused,  owing 
to  the  still  greater  work  since  achieved.  When  the  steamer  entered  the 
first  lock  we  went  into  the  captain's  cabin  and  he  regaled  us  on  Swedish 
punch  ;  we  then  started  ashore  to  see  the  falls.  All  the  paths  and  roads 
were  covered  with  sawdust,  and  a  mill  appeared  at  every  single  spot  where 
water  could  be  caught  to  turn  the  wheel.  In  some  of  these  mills  they 
mash  great  logs  of  wood  into  pulp,  pack  it  in  casks,  and  send  it  away  long 
distances  to  be  finally  converted  into  paper. 

The  falls  consist  of  a  long  wild  cataract,  the  water  bounding  down  over 
stones  and  rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  large  troubled  pool  whence  the 
same  body  of  water  again  launches  forth,  hissing  and  crashing  round  and 
over  islands  and  rocks,  forming  many  channels,  again  uniting,  some  having 
passed  through  quiet  shady  pools,  whilst  others  have  had  it  rough  all  the 
way,  making  a  last  grand  leap  into  the  river  below,  and  gliding  quietly 
away  to  be  mixed  with  the  waters  of  the  vast  North  Sea.  We  mounted 
the  heights,  and  rejoined  our  steamer  in  the  Trolihatten  canal,  and,  after 
a  few  miles  of  the  Gotha  river,  entered  another  canal,  the  "  Karlsgraf," 
which  takes  a  short  cut  across  country  into  Lake  Wassbotten,  thus 
escaping  another  series  of  falls. 

It  was  not  until  after  entering  this  Karlsgraf  canal  that  the  passengers 
— some  ten  or  fifteen — began  to  come  on  deck.  They  had  slept  through 
all  the  grand  scenery  and  were  just  in  time  for  a  fine  view  of  the  flat 
marshes  around  Lake  Wassbotten,  a  kind  of  bay  of  Lake  Weneru. 
Captain  Ericson  now  told  us  that,  after  touching  at  Wenersborg,  he  was 
going  to  Carlstad,  and  thence  on  a  cruise  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Lake 
Wenern,  and  proposed  that  we  should  accompany  him,  promising  to 
bring  us  back  again  to  Wenersborg,  from  which  town  we  wished  to  start 
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in  our  canoes.  To  this  plan  we  agreed  ;  and  after  landing  the  passengers 
we  enjoyed  this  fine  inland  sea,  on  which  we  steamed  all  day.  Lake 
Wenern  is  the  largest  lake  in  Europe  excepting  Ladoga,  being  about 
100  miles  long  by  50  broad. 

Towards  evening  we  reached  Carlstad,  built  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  two  mouths  of  the  river  Klar,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
magnificent  bridge.  Here,  we  found  passengers  ready  for  the  cruise 
awaiting  the  steamer,  and  by  10  P.M.  we  were  off  again.  Next  morning 
we  were  still  steaming  on,  bound  for  Upperud,  a  small  village,  whence  a 
new  series  of  cuttings  are  now  in  course  of  formation,  to  connect  one  lake 
with  another,  to  gain  a  direct  communication  with  Christiania  ;  thus  it 
become^an  enterprise  of  great  commercial  interest.  Through  a  net-work 
of  lakes,*rocky  crags,  and  wooded  hills,  we  at  last  reached  Upperud,  where 
we  all  disembarked  from  the  large  steamer  into  a  small  one  of  about 
thirty  tons,  better  suited  for  canal  work.  In  this  we  proceeded  through 
more  lakes  until  our  course  was  arrested  by  a  waterfall.  Here  the 
steamer  turned  into  a  set  of  locks  on  the  right-hand  side,  which  raise 
boats  up  into  a  large  iron  aqueduct,  which  crosses  the  river  at  the  top  of 
the  falls,  and  through  which  we  steamed  into  the  lake  above.  Here  we 
got  ashore,  as  the  water  looked  good  for  salmon,  whilst  the  other  passen- 
gers went  on,  enjoying  a  noisy  brass  band  and  many  tedious  locks  up  to 
the  end  of  the  new  canal,  where  they  were  to  turn  round  and  come  back 
to  Upperud.  After  fishing  in  the  best-looking  places  for  two  hours,  with- 
out one  rise,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  learn  that  there  was  not  a  single 
salmon  or  trout  in  the  water.  So  we  walked  off  across  the  hills,  finding 
our  way  back  to  Upperud.  There  we  launched  our  canoes  from  the 
big  steamer,  and  took  a  cruise  amongst  the  lakes,  where  we  had  good 
perch  and  pike  fishing  until  evening,  when  we  rejoined  the  steamer, 
started  for  Carlstad,  and  arrived  there  early  next  morning. 

Having  landed  the  passengers,  we  now  turned  towards  the  N.E. 
corner,  for  a  small  village,  Skattkarr,  where  we  took  in  a  cargo  of  steel 
and  iron,  and  returned  to  Carlstad  and  Wenersborg.  Here  the  weather 
continued  so  dirty  that  we  waited  a  couple  of  days  hoping  it  might  clear, 
but  this  it  declined  to  do,  so  we  could  delay  no  longer,  and  on  the  29th 
our  canoeing  life  commenced  in  earnest. 

The  morning  was  anything  but  propitious,  a  fresh  south-westerly  wind 
blowing,  the  barometer  at  29.9,  a  heavy  sea,  and  every  prospect  of  rain. 
Our  first  course  lay  from  the  lighthouse  at  Wenersborg  to  Cape  Udd, 
about  10  miles,  over  which  we  ran  before  a  heavy  sea,  which  increased  as 
we  distanced  the  land,  and  made  sailing  impracticable.  At  Cape  Udd  we 
landed  on  one  of  the  numerous  rocky  islands — about  two  acres  of  thickly 
wooded  mossy  rocks,  which  would  have  formed  a  delightful  dining-room 
but  for  the  pouring  rain.  We  soon  had  a  good  fire  and  our  dinner  cooking 
on  it.  All  stores  and  baggage  were  wet,  for  what  little  water  there  was  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boats  was  well  washed  about  by  the  heavy  seas.  The 
seas  were  so  short  we  had  been  unable  to  use  our  sails,  for,  even  when 
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paddling  easy,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  boat's  nose  from 
running  under  the  sea  in  front  of  her,  when  she  would  be  lifted  astern  by 
the  next  sea,  and  either  be  capsized  or  ship  a  lot  of  water,  neither  of  which 
would  be  pleasant  whilst  four  or  five  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 

During  our  halt  on  the  island  the  wind  shifted  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  in 
a  heavy  rain-squall,  so,  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  we  had  to  paddle 
against  a  head-wind  amongst  numerous  islands,  on  one  or  other  of  which 
we  landed  several  times  to  take  the  bearings  of  the  headlands  in  sight,  in 
order  to  find  the  position  of  the  canoes  on  the  chart.  Waste  of  work  enough 
we  had,  for  want  of  a  deeper  water,  or  rather  for  want  of  a  truer  and 
minuter  chart  to  guide  us  ;  the  result  of  error  involves  one  in  the  "  square 
root  of  a  negative  quantity."  Divers  were  our  errors,  and  divers  were  the 
miniature  voyages  of  discovery  we  made  up  small  bays  which  invariably 
ended  in  a  swamp,  yet  at  last  we  happened  upon  one  sufficiently  flooded  to 
float  the  canoes  across  to  a  bay  belonging  to  the  other  side  of  Cape  Udd. 

No  house,  no  sign  of  human  life,  darkness  increasing,  rain  coming  on 
again,  we  cast  about  for  a  moderately  dry  spot  for  the  night.  Presently 
from  out  of  the  forest  of  fir  emerged  a  woman  and  a  cow.  Happy 
thought !  the  woman  must  have  some  place  to  sleep  in,  and,  as  it  is  so 
late,  her  home  may  probably  be  near.  I  blew  my  whistle  to  attract  her 
attention,  instead  of  which  it  scared  her,  and  off  she  ran,  as  fast  as  she 
could  go,  into  the  wood. 


We  landed  as  near  as  possible,  hid  our  canoes  in  the  bush,  and  made 
for  the  forest,  but  our  Atalanta  had  sped  so  swiftly  as  to  leave  no  impress 
of  her  foot  behind  her.  Happily  her  cow  was  heavier ;  we  discovered  its 
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track,  followed  it,  and  after  a  long  wander  through  pine-woods,  found  a 
cottage.  There  we  saw  a  man  smoking  his  pipe,  so  we  approached  and 
asked  him,  in  Swedish,  for  milk,  eggs,  and  a  bed.  The  whole  family 
turned  out,  were  very  polite,  and  said  "  ja  "  to  everything  we  wanted.  So 
we  led  our  host  back  to  show  him  our  boats,  and,  whilst  we  paddled  round, 
he,  on  land,  guided  us  to  the  next  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his 
cottage,  to  which  we  had  before  gained  access  only  by  the  roundabout 
track  through  the  forest. 

30th. — We  started  with  a  heavy  sea  and  fresh  breeze  from  S.W.,  with 
double-reefed  sails  and  jibs  ;  and  having  to  cross  a  good  stretch  of  rough 
water  from  one  headland  to  another,  we  kept  our  life-belts  handy.  The 
seas  ran  very  high ;  at  times  I  almost  lost  sight  of  H.  and  his  canoe,  only 
the  top  of  the  mast  being  visible  whilst  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  After 
about  a  ten-miles  run  we  landed  on  a  small  island,  made  up  a  hut  with 
sails  and  branches  of  bushes,  fried  the  pike  we  had  caught,  and  made  our- 
selves snug  for  the  afternoon  ;  the  gale  increasing  all  the  time.  Towards 
evening,  the  weather  not  improving,  we  again  got  under  weigh,  but  the 
impetuous  blasts  urged  us  to  seek  some  resting-place  for  the  night. 

We  had  not  paddled  far  round  the  island  when  we  came  upon  an 
actual  hut,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  evidently  built  by  some  fisherman 
or  sportsman.  We  hauled  the  boats  ashore,  opened  the  door  and  found 
it  uninhabited.  There,  in  the  corner,  was  a  nice  little  fire-place,  of 
which  we  soon  made  use  to  prepare  supper,  and  then  availed  ourselves 
of  this  unexpected  shelter  for  the  night. 

31st. — The  S.W.  gale  having  increased  rather  than  diminished,  we 
walked  across  the  rocks  to  the  summit  of  the  island,  to  have  a  good  look 
at  our  intended  course.  We  had  now  to  steer  to  the  Hinna-bak,  a  long 
reef  stretching  some  five  miles  at  right  angles  to  the  mainland.  Through 
this  reef,  according  to  my  chart,  there  was  a  passage,  but  as  Hinna-bak 
was  hardly  visible  on  the  horizon,  we  could  not  determine  much  from  our 
present  standpoint.  We  had  been  repeatedly  warned  that  on  Lake 
Wenern  a  very  heavy  sea  would  get  up  with  a  south-west  wind.  The 
case  had  not  been  overstated,  and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
waves  around  us  were  those  of  a  fresh -water  lake,  not  those  of  the 
British  Channel,  in  a  gale. 

With  an  area  of  2,000  square  miles  Wenern  offers  space  enough  for 
the  continued  friction  of  the  wind  on  the  water  to  raise  fine  waves,  but  it 
looked  as  though  there  must  have  been,  furthermore,  systems  of  waves 
moving  with  different  velocities,  whose  crests  would  thus  become  super- 
imposed upon  each  other,  to  produce  such  a  sea  as  this. 

Having  stowed  the  mainsails  under  the  deck,  and  set  our  jibs,  we  ran 
before  the  mass  of  water,  but  on  arriving  wet  through,  at  the  Hinna-bak 
reef,  we  found  a  dead  lee  shore,  a  heavy  sea  breaking  in  on  to  the  rocks 
and  no  passage.  The  jibs  were  in  in  a  moment,  as  it  was  evident 
nothing  could  be  done  but  paddle  round  the  point,  a  distance  only  01 
about  half  a  mile,  which,  nevertheless,  took  us  t\vo  hours  to  accomplish. 
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At  last,  after  a  narrow  escape  in  running  through  the  tail  end  of  the 
surf,  we  got  into  calm  water  to  leeward  of  the  bak,  and  hauled  the 
boats  up  just  under  the  landmark. 

We  soon  made  a  fire  of  drift-wood  and  dried  our  clothes.  The  land- 
mark was  a  huge  three-sided  wooden  obelisk.  At  one  side  some  of  the 
boarding  did  not  quite  reach  the  ground,  so  by  clearing  away  rubbish  and 
stones  we  contrived  to  creep  in  underneath,  where  we  found  a  spacious 
baronial  hall,  but  as  it  was  midday,  and  not  midnight,  we  could  not  avail 
ourselves  of  its  hospitable  shelter  for  more  than  an  hour.  We  now  sailed 
across  to  the  Island  of  Sparo  in  Uller  Sund  ;  caught  some  pike  and  perch 
and  hauled  up  at  a  small  barn.  The  people  to  whom  it  belonged  brought 
us  milk  and  rye  porridge,  and  seemed  delighted  at  the  sight  of  the 
boats. 

At  five  next  morning,  in  fine  calm  sunshine,  we  continued  our  journey 
through  the  Uller  Sund.  But  gloom  succeeded  brightness,  clouds  banked 
up  on  every  side,  a  steady  downpour  commenced  and  lasted  on  with 
zoal  deserving  of  a  better  cause.  From  the  Sund  we  emerged  on  to  a 
broad  bay,  which  we  crossed  to  the  little  village  Hellckis  at  the  foot  of 
the  Kennekulle  mountain.  Here  we  hauled  up  in  a  quiet  little  cove, 
cooked  our  pike,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dry  the  clothes  in  the 
soaking  rain.  The  mosquitos  were  very  troublesome,  biting  right  through 
our  flannel  shirts  and  trousers  whilst  we  dined  under  shelter  of  the  fir- 
trees.  The  insects  and  the  rain  together  proved  so  inhospitable  that  we 
gladly  pushed  on  that  night  to  Onas,  a  village  with  a  glass  factory. 
We  were  inquiring  of  the  workmen  whether  there  was  any  place  where 
we  could  sleep,  when  three  or  four  gentlemen  made  their  appearance,  and 
begged  us,  in  German,  to  come  and  pay  them  a  visit ;  so  the  boats  were 
soon  on  their  lawn  and  we  in  their  house. 

Next  day  they  kindly  lent  us  their  open  carriage,  one  of  them 
accompanying  us  to  see  the  mountain  and  two  gentlemen's  houses,  with 
fine  grounds  and  well-laid  out  gardens.  We  also  visited  the  extensive 
basalt  quarries,  but  as  the  rain  was  incessant  we  did  not  get  a  good  view 
from  the  mountain. 

After  another  comfortable  night  with  our  kind  hosts  at  Onas,  we 
started  for  Mariestad.  The  sea  was  running  very  heavy,  barometer  low, 
wind  S.W.,  and  blowing  in  nasty  gusts.  So,  under  close-reefed  sails, 
and  with  nothing  worse  than  a  wetting,  we  ran  into  the  harbour  of  the 
little  town  of  Mariestad.  A  grand  procession  soon  formed  up  to  the 
hotel,  continually  augmenting  as  we  were  sighted  by  the  small  boys  and 
idlers  of  the  place.  The  hotel  was  a  large  new  one,  and  the  staircase  big 
enough  to  allow  the  canoes  to  be  carried  up  to  a  bedroom,  where  they 
were  safely  locked  in,  and  the  key  given  to  me. 

Next  day,  on  coming  out  of  my  door,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  small 
mob  of  people  issuing  from  the  canoe  room.  On  sight  of  me,  the  landlady 
precipitately  locked  the  door,  and  vanished  into  an  adjoining  chamber, 
whilst  the  small  mob,  after  a  terrified  glance  at  me,  bolted  down  the 
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stairs.  We,  however,  relieved  the  landlady  hy  saying  that  her  little 
exhibition  might  continue,  so  long  as  nobody  touched  the  things. 

Whilst  walking  in  the  town,  a  young  man  came  politely  up  to  me, 
made  a  series  of  bows,  and  asked  me  in  German  if  I  would  go  and  see 
his  sister,  who  could  speak  English.  I  fear  it  was  not  polite,  but,  know- 
ing nothing  of  him,  I  replied  that  the  better  plan  would  be  for  him  to 
bring  his  sister  to  the  hotel.  They  came,  and  she  proved  to  be  a  very 
agreeable  lady,  who  kindly  showed  us  all  over  the  town  and  prison.  The 
prison  was  on  the  solitary- confinement  system,  well  built  and  ventilated. 
The  majority  of  prisoners  were  there  for  forging  little  bank-notes,  worth 
about  Is.  2d.  each.  Two  or  three  were  in  for  murder,  and  will  remain 
there  with  their  heads  on  until  they  confess.  If  once  they  confess,  they 
are  executed.  Did  time  allow,  it  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  study 
the  effect  of  the  system  pursued  here,  alike  on  petty  and  on  aggravated 
cases. 

6th. — This  morning,  our  friends  in  Mariestad  informed  us  that  everybody 
had  told  everybody  else  that  we  were  about  to  leave,  and  that,  therefore, 
people  had  been  pouring  in  early  to-day  from  the  country  to  see  us  start. 
On  quitting  our  bedroom,  we  found  the  hotel  full  of  people,  then  the 
market-square  full,  then  the  small  streets  leading  to  the  water  so  crammed 
that  we  could  hardly  get  the  boats  along.  After  pushing  and  shoving 
through  the  crowd,  we  managed  to  embark,  and,  on  clearing  from  the 
shore,  found  the  harbour  full  of  sailing  and  rowing-boats — all  crowded  with 
spectators.  We  set  sail,  and  left  the  whole  behind,  making  a  quick  run 
for  Sjotorp,  with  a  nice  steady  breeze  on  the  beam.  We  ran  right  past 
the  place,  so  inconspicuous  was  it ;  the  three  lighthouses  being  partially 
concealed  by  trees,  we  did  not  observe  them,  and  saw  no  town.  On 
landing  on  a  rock  beyond,  however,  the  bearings  of  the  headlands  at  once 
proved  our  error,  and  a  steamer  coming  out  from  the  canal  behind  us 
showed  that  our  compass  was  right,  and  that  we  had  overshot  our 
destination.  # 

From  this  place  we  entered  the  West  Gotha  Canal,  which  is  the  only 
water  communication  across  to  Lake  Wiken,  and  so  on  to  Stockholm. 
This  West  Gotha  Canal  was  begun  in  1793  by  private  merchants,  and 
was  carried  on  with  such  zeal  that  it  was  actually  completed  in  seven 
years.  The  railway  from  Gothenburg  crosses  the  canal  at  a  small  village 
called  Torrboda,  where  there  is  an  hotel,  which  we  determined  to  reach 
that  night ;  and  we  did  so  at  11  o'clock,  after  having  had  to  carry  the 
canoes  over  many  a  troublesome  lock. 

Next  morning  brought  us  to  Lake  Wiken,  after  a  couple  of  hours 
paddling  and  hauling  over  locks  on  the  dull  canal.  Three  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  Lake  Wiken,  with  its  fine  oaks,  offers  as  beautiful  lake 
scenery  as  one  can  wish  to  behold.  There  was  a  dead  calm  when  we 
entered  the  lake,  and  it  lasted  all  day.  The  scenery  was,  indeed, 
picturesque — less  wild  than  that  on  Lake  Wenern,  more  houses  and 
cultivated  country  to  be  seen.  Ducks,  snipe,  divers,  and  pike  were  just 
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as  plentiful.  Towards  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  navigation  became  very 
intricate,  the  maps  being  so  inferior,  and,  owing  to  the  refraction  towards 
sunset,  we  could  not  judge  of  distances.  Thus,  many  a  turning  that  we 
attempted  turned  out  no  go.  At  last  we  hit  upon  the  right  track,  and 
attained  a  lock  which  separates  Lake  Wiken  from  Lake  Wettern,  the  latter 
being  a  few  feet  lower. 

It  was  now  pitch  dark,  getting  very  cold,  and  as  there  must  still  be 
an  hour's  hard  paddling  to  reach  Carlsborg,  we  were  having  a  smoke  and 
a  glass  of  grog,  to  prepare  us  for  our  night's  work,  when  we  heard  a 
steamer  whistling  for  the  lock  to  be  opened.  Presently  she  appeared,  and 
entered  the  lock.  Often  as  we  had  to  paddle  by  night  in  unknown  waters, 
yet  there  is  no  need  to  teach  dangers  to  come  on,  by  over-early  buckling 
towards  them,  so,  as  the  opportunity  for  a  lift  thus  offered,  we  inquired 
of  the  captain  whether  he  was  going  to  Carlsborg,  and,  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  shunted  the  canoes  aboard. 

After  we  started,  however,  the  captain  revealed  to  us  that  he  did  not 
run  to  Carlsborg  itself,  though  he  could  land  us  off  its  port,  unless 
we  would,  as  he  should  prefer,  cross  over  with  him  to  Wadstena,  at  which 
place  we  should  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

We  took  his  advice,  slept  on  board,  and  found  ourselves  next  morning 
in  the  little  harbour  of  Wadstena  ;  the  steamer  was  lashed  alongside  the 
walls  of  a  huge  castle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  surrounded  by  a  wide 
moat,  branching  out  of  the  harbour,  acting  as  docks  for  the  harbour  of 
Wadstena.  On  leaving  him,  Captain  Owen  would  not  allow  us  to  pay  any- 
thing for  our  passage,  and  kindly  gave  us  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  friend 
of  his,  in  charge  of  the  East  Gotha  Canal. 

We  remained  at  Wadstena  only  till  about  eleven,  then  started  in  our 
canoes ;  and,  on  clearing  the  crowded  shipping,  we  found  awaiting  us  the 
Wadstena  Yacht  Club,  consisting  of  some  five  or  six  open  boats  of  three 
or  four  tons  each,  with  peculiarly  ugly  sprit-sails,  and  a  great  variety  of 
large  flags.  These  yachts  evidently  intended  to  accompany  us  to  Motala. 
The  breakwater  was  thronged  with  people  right  away  to  the  lighthouse  at 
its  extremity,  and  the  harbour  was  covered  with  well-filled  rowing-boats. 
As  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  breakwater,  the  largest  yacht  began  to  fire 
salutes  from  small  brass  guns.  A  fine  fresh  westerly  breeze  blowing,  we 
soon  found  that  our  little  canoes  could  sail  round  the  other  boats.  The 
distance  to  Motala  being  only  about  12  miles,  and  intending  to  remain 
there  two  or  three  days,  we  made  no  hurry,  but  had  plenty  of  time  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  Lake  Wettern.  This  lake  is  the  next  largest  to 
Wenern,  containing  900  square  miles'  surface  of  water.  It  is  nearly 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  some  parts  70  fathoms  deep,  90  miles 
from  north  to  south,  averaging  15  miles  breadth.  Only  one  river  runs 
into  it,  and  only  one — the  Motala — runs  out  of  it.  The  scenery  is  exqui- 
site, and  the  oak-trees  such  as  one  longs  to  sketch.  The  yachts  dropped 
off  one  by  one,  until  we  were  accompanied  only  by  the  largest,  evidently 
the  admiral's  ship. 
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We  ran  in  to  Motala,  and  our  canoes  were  soon  reposing  in  the  coach- 
house of  a  nice  little  inn. 

The  ironfoundries  here  are  the  greatest  in  Sweden,  making  engines 
and  other  large  machinery.  We  strolled  about  to  see  the  town,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  met  about  a  dozen  fellows,  the  passengers  of  the 
yacht.  They  came  up  in  an  open,  friensHy  way,  shook  hands,  made  us 
most  polite  bows,  signifying  that  they  were  returning  to  Wadstena,  not  a 
word,  however,  being  spoken  on  either  side,  for,  alas  !  all  Teutons  though 
we  were,  ice  proved  to  be  almost  as  ignorant  of  their  Scandinavian  branch 
as  they  of  our  Low  German  branch  of  the  language.  It  is  the  glory  of 
the  inflectional  languages  to  have  reduced  all  the  essential  elements  to 
conventional  symbols;  thus  did  we,  in  turn,  substitute  for  language 
conventional  symbols,  by  means  of  which  we  lovingly  bade  each  other 
adieu. 

Next  day  we  called  on  Captain  Owen's  friend,  who  gave  us  a  big 
official  paper — orders  to  the  lock-keepers  to  pass  the  canoes,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  for  the  future,  we  paid  nothing  at  any  lock.  The 
Motala  river  runs  into  Lake  Boren,  which  is  50  feet  below  Wettern, 
though  only  three  miles  off.  Thus  the  river  is  a  rapid  the  whole  way,  and 
the  banks  on  both  sides  are  crowded  with  sawmills,  whose  water-wheels 
and  barriers  form  a  network  over  the  whole  river.  Navigation  is  carried 
on  by  a  canal  at  the  side,  with  seven  locks  to  lower  vessels  into  Lake 
Boren.  (243  feet  above  the  sea.) 

Wth. — We  left  Motala,  and  after  half-an-hour's  paddle  on  the  canal, 
reached  the  locks.  Here  we  hauled  the  canoes  ashore,  dragged  the  boats 
by  the  head-rope  down  the  grass  slopes  at  a  merry  trot,  and  launched  them 
on  Lake  Boren.  We  were  soon  ploughing  the  water  up  before  a  fine  south- 
westerly breeze,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lake  we  entered  the  East  Gotha 
Canal.  Here  we  paddled  for  a  mile  or  so  to  get  clear  of  houses  and  mills, 
then  hauled  the  boats  into  the  forest,  chose  the  best  shelter  under  the  fir- 
trees,  and  had  our  dinner  whilst  the  rain  poured.  As  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  the  rain  stopping,  we  again  started,  now  making  use  of  the  tow- 
path  to  walk  and  tow  the  canoes.  This  we  found  a  very  pleasant  variation 
of  the  day's  work,  and  as  evening  approached  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
church  tower  of  Berg,  the  top  of  it  flush  with  the  water,  owing  to  the 
abrupt  ending  of  the  canal  in  a  set  of  thirteen  locks,  which  lower  vessels 
by  130  feet  down  a  steep  rocky  face  into  Lake  Koxen,  109  feet  above  the 
sea.  After  hauling  the  boats  round  three  of  these  locks,  we  came  to 
the  little  hotel  at  Berg,  at  the  top  of  the  steep  slope,  down  which  the  locks 
look  like  a  set  of  steps. 

Next  morning,  when  ready  to  start,  we  found  that  the  two -boys,  who 
had  helped  to  carry  the  canoes  to  the  hotel  the  night  before,  were  waiting 
outside  with  two  wheelbarrows,  on  which  we  placed  the  boats,  and  all 
trudged  down  the  path  beside  the  locks.  Once  launched,  a  strong  breeze 
soon  carried  us  across  the  greater  part  of  Lake  Eoxen,  so  we  landed  on  an 
island,  gave  the  boats  a  thorough  scrub  out,  washed  the  sails,  dined,  and 
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went  to  sleep.  After  some  three  hours  we  got  under  weigh,  and,  tearing 
along  before  a  freshened  breeze,  soon  reached  Norsholm,  our  halting- 
place  for  the  night.  The  lock-keeper  here  put  our  boats  into  the  store- 
magazine,  and  then  accompanied  us  to  the  hotel,  the  most  ludicrously 
small  place  ever  honoured  with  the  name,  looking  like  a  miniature  Swiss 
cottage,  about  20  feet  long  by  10  feet  high.  It  consisted  of  a  kitchen  and 
one  other  room,  containing  a  table  and  two  chairs.  We  did  not,  how- 
ever, remain  there,  as  the  lock-keeper  kindly  offered  us  two  rooms  in  his 
house. 

From  Norsholm  the  East  Gotha  canal  pushes  straight  on  to  the  Baltic, 
but  we  diverged  northwards  by  the  Motala  river  into  Lake  Glan.  This  part 
of  the  Motala  is  a  varied  series  of  rapids,  cataracts,  and  quiet  pools,  affording 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  that  portion  of  Sweden.  Here,  lofty  rocks 
tower  up  on  either  side,  stormbrands  of  ages  on  their  rugged  sides  ;  masses 
of  sombre-leaved  firs  tufting  the  crags  which  overhang  the  river,  whilst  in 
other  parts  the  scene  changes,  and  one  glides  through  homely,  cultivated 
lands,  bright  grassy  meadows,  and  English  river  scenery. 

The  fishing  here,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  river, 
is  first-rate.  "We  caught  two  good-sized  salmon  trout,  several  small 
grayling  and  perch,  but  unluckily  the  best  places  for  fishing  were  just 
those  where  the  boats  required  most  management.  Three  times  we  had 
to  haul  them  round  cataracts,  up  and  .down  rocks  most  peculiarly  shaped 
for  carrying  boats  over.  After  the  last  cataract  the  river  widened,  lost 
its  current,  and  having  broken  our  way  through  a  great  bed  of  tall  reeds, 
Lake  Glan,  in  flood  of  waters,  lay  before  us. 

On  pulling  into  shore  we  were  surprised  to  find  a  park-like  place  full 
of  old  oaks.  The  rain  which  had  been  hanging  about  all  morning  now 
came  down  in  good  earnest,  so  we  had  to  paddle  under  it  towards  the 
town  of  Norkoping,  which  we  hoped  to  reach  that  night.  On  arriving  at 
the  end  of  the  lake,  where  the  Motala  river  again  runs  out,  we  had  much 
difficulty  to  find  it. 

Our  map  showed  it  clearly  enough,  the  chart  depicting  a  plain  shore 
with  a  good  broad  .black  river  going  straight  away  from  it,  direct  to 
Norkoping  ;  but  no  such  river  could  we  discover,  though  we  found  dozens 
of  islands  and  large  beds  of  reeds,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Our  only  resource  was  to  mount  these  islands,  look  out  for  the 
most  likely  course,  paddle  through  the  reeds,  climb  another  rock,  and  so 
on.  The  water  varies  from  4  feet  to  4  inches  depth  in  some  places, 
and  the  reeds,  which  grow  from  the  bottom,  form  an  almost  uniform  height 
of  7  feet  above  the  water.  -  They  grow  so  close  that  at  times  it  was 
difficult  to  shove  the  canoes  through,  and  when  at  last  we  got  past  the 
islands,  nothing  but  beds  of  reeds  could  we  see  before,  around,  and 
behind  us.  From  the  top,  however,  of  one  ascent  we  descried  a  small 
piece  of  clear  water,  for  which  we  accordingly  stefred.  H.  and  I  soon 
lost  sight  of  each  other  in  the  reeds,  and  had  to  ensure  some  proximity 
by  whistling  and  shouting,  but  finally  we  both  shoved  through  to  the 
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clear  water,  the  current  of  which  unmistakably  proved  it  to  be  the  river 
\ve  were  seeking. 


Our  paduk'S  and  the  current,  together,  brought  us  once  more  between 
solid  banks,  then  the  music  of  rapids  became  distinct,  and  merrily  we 
rushed  down  them.  After  three  or  four  swift  descents  we  came  to  a 
number  of  mills  and  a  small  waterfall.  Here  every  man  in  the  place 
turned  out  to  see  us,  and  our  boats  were  politely  carried  for  us  and 
launched  again  below  the  cascade.  We  were  now  very  close  to  Norko- 
ping,  and  could  hear  the  waterfall  distinctly  ;  darkness  was  impending,  so 
we  hurried  at  a  good  pace  down  the  rapids ;  night  advanced,  and  when 
it  became  pitch  dark  we  slackened  our  pace,  floated  down  with  the  fast 
current  until,  on  rounding  a  point,  the  lights  of  mills  and  of  the  town  of 
Norkoping  gleamed  before  us,  and  the  roar  of  the  water  sounding  closer 
than  ever,  we  pulled  ashore. 

The  bank  was  of  great  height,  covered  with  large  trees  ;  small  garden 
footpaths  round  about  it  in  every  direction.  After  wandering  along 
these,  up  and  down  the  labyrinth  in  the  darkness,  to  a  considerable 
height,  I  came  out  into  a  gentleman's  grounds,  and  at  last  to  palings  and 
to  a  safely  padlocked  gate.  As<  there  was  no  chance  for  boats  to  get 
through  that  way,  I  groped  my  way  down  again.  We  then  put  on  our 
boots  and  coats,  and  leaving  the  canoes  started  along  the  waterside, 
keeping  to  one  of  these  small  paths,  and  at  last  found  a  gate  which 
was  not  locked,  through  which  we  made  our  way  towards  the  lights. 
We  addressed  the  first  man  we  met,  and  sent  him  off  for  three  more, 
who  soon  carried  our  boats  through  the  town  to  the  fine  hotel  at  the 
other  end. 
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WHEN  I  am  seated  all  alone  in  my  room,  with  a  blazing  fire  in  winter,  or, 
in  summer,  with  the  window  open_!  to  the  breezy  champaign,  my  books,  of 
winning  aspect,  before  me,  and  whilom  my  pen,  subservient  minister 
of  my  brain,  in  hand,  I  am  apt  to  think  a  good  deal  about  one  among  the 
many  advantages  which  the  situation  of  the  moment  possesses.  I  do  not 
refer  to  its  facilities  for  the  culture  of  creative  imagination,  such  as  the 
enthusiast  Eichardson  alluded  to  when  he  exclaimed,  "  The  painting-room 
must  be  like  Eden  before  the  Fall :  no  joyless,  turbulent  passions  must 
enter  there."  Nor  am  I  now  contemplating  the  opportunity  it  affords 
for  the  manufacture  of  that  prudential  philosophy  which  Montaigne  had 
in  view  when  he  recommended  that  every  one  should  possess  a  little  back 
shop  of  his  own, — "  tout  libre,  tout  franche," — in  which,  absolutely  shut 
out  from  all  friends  and  acquaintance,  he  should  suffice  to  himself  for  his 
own  entertainment,  talking  to  himself,  and  laughing  to  himself,  and 
following  his  pursuits  independent  of  all  external  ties,  in  order  that, 
should  wife  or  fortune  fall  from  him,  he  might  have  learned  whither  to 
betake  himself  for  a  separate  maintenance,  as  it  were. 

I  look  now  simply  to  another  advantage.  A  less  ambitious  one  ? 
Possibly.  At  least,  it  wears  more  of  a  negative  character.  This  solitude 
removes  me  from  any  present  temptation  to  quarrelling.  For  how  can  one 
wrangle  with  silence  ?  How  can  one  vituperate  empty  space  ? 

In  solitude,  when  I  am  least  alone, 

the  poet  says,  indeed ;  but  the  companionship  he  speaks  of  is  that  of 
thought,  thought  of  myriad  form,  of  impalpable  essence,  the  tenantry  of 
our  own  brain — vexing  and  rebellious,  it  may  be,  at  times,  but  not  capable 
of  kindling  the  temper,  like  antagonists  of  flesh  and  blood.  Why  thoughts 
should  harass  one,  and  not  provoke,  may  be  a  subtle  question.  If  they 
are  a  part  of  one's  self,  it  would  seem  they  should  do  neither.  If  inde- 
pendent essences,  why  one  and  not  the  other  ?  But  I  suppose  no  one 
is  ever  seriously  angry,  indignant,  and  exasperated  with  his  own  cogitations, 
as  such,  except  in  abnormal  conditions  ef  the  brain.  When  Luther  threw 
his  inkstand  at  the  devil,  it  was  that  he  projected  his  own  imagination  into 
the  form  of  an  opposing  entity.  Cromwell  meant  it  as  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  when  he  described  a  famous  parliamentary  champion  as  so  can- 
tankerous, that  if  he  could  find  no  one  else  to  fall  out  with,  "  John  would 
quarrel  with  Lilburne,  and  Lilburne  with  John."  While  the  iron,  resist- 
less tyranny  of  unwelcome  thoughts  over  the  mind  is,  far  and  away,  the 
most  crushing  calamity  under  which  humanity  can  groan. 
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Was  it  fear  of  each  other's  antagonism  that  first  drove  rational  beings 
into  the  bonds  of  society,  as  some  philosophers  aver,  to  guard  against  the 
aggression  of  individuals  by  the  mutual  interest  of  the  many  ?  It  may 
be  so,  though  I  should  be  loth  to  think  that  the  harmonies  of  human 
nature  had  less  to  do  with  it  than  the  discords.  Nor,  in  letting  my 
thoughts  dally  now  with  some  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  social  disagree- 
ment, as  we  see  them  daily  before  our  eyes,  would  I  for  a  moment  set 
myself  up  as  a  cynical  disbeliever  in  the  harmonies.  Our  souls  would 
perish  without  them,  that  is  certain,  But  in  my  breezy  attic,  snug  back 
shop,  or  whatever  the  sanctum  of  my  solitude  for  the  time  may  be,  I  am 
a  philosopher  of  the  self-sufficing  tribe,  and  please  myself  with  thinking 
how  much  worse  off  I  might  find  myself  in  the  world  outside  my  walls — 
how  much  worse  off  those  are,  whose  busy,  eager  voices  perhaps  at 
intervals  reach  my  serene  heights.  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  the  subjects 
there  must  needs  be  in  the  rubs  and  jars  of  daily  life  always  rising  up  for 
discussion;  subjects  domestic,  parochial,  political,  ecclesiastical,  aesthetic, 
personal.  Think,  also,  to  how  many  differing  sympathies  our  several  idio- 
syncrasies perforce  tend.  Mankind,  it  is  said,  are  born  into  the  world 
collectively  with  four  temperaments,  the  mixtures  and  proportions  of 
which  in  individuals  are  not  to  be  numbered.  Why,  here  is  at  once  a 
basis  of  discord  to  set  out  with.  How  can  a  lymphatic  physique  meet 
the  aspects  of  life  as  a  nervous  physique  does  ?  or  how  can  a  bilious 
melancholic  eye  answer  the  frank  hope  of  the  sanguineous  ?  And  again, 
external  nature,  has  not  she  her  temperaments  ?  Think  how  irritable  the 
nerves  and  blood  will  become  on  a  sultry  noon,  when  we  are  laboriously 
inhaling  a  sirocco  ;  how  chill  and  ungenial,  when  frost  is  chilling  our 
extremities.  Under  such  circumstances,  how  easily  does  discussion  ripen 
into  dissension !  how  to  sting  and  snap  in  words  becomes  almost  a  craving 
of  nature  !  And  if  even  the  placid  are  apt  to  grow  "  grumpy  "  on  these 
occasions,  how  is  it  with  the  class  of  the  normally  captious  and  huffy, 
which  permeates  all  social  space, — with  those  of  whom  Cowper's  lines 
represent  the  ordinary  characteristics  ? 

Some  fretful  tempers  wiuce  at  every  touch, 
You  always  do  too  little  or  too  much  ; 
You  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain. 
Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain  ; 
You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key, 
That's  worse, — the  drone-pipe  of  a  humble  bee. 
The  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light, 
You  rise  and  drop  the«curtain — now  'tis  night. 
lie  shakes  with  cold — you  stir  the  fire,  and  strive 
To  make  a  blaze — that's  roasting  him  alive. 

Very  unamiable  all  this,  the  reader  will  say.  Well,  I  am  only 
referring  to  phases  of  social  life  which  will  at  times  occur,  deplore  it  how 
we  may,  and  which  certainly  conduce  neither  to  the  happiness  nor  to  the 
elevation  of  our  character  while  they  last.  When  such  phases  do  occur, 
depend  upon  it  a  flight  to  one's  own  room  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
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remedies.  There,  in  that  still  seclusion,  trifles  unduly  magnified  have  a 
chance  of  resuming  their  just  proportions,  possibly  your  adversary's  argu- 
ments assume  some  sort  of  meaning  to  your  apprehension  ;  petulance 
evaporates  for  lack  of  stimulants ;  the  coveted  "  last  word "  seems  no 
longer  worth  the  efforts  we  have  made  to  secure  it.  Hear  the  testimony 
of  Nehemiah  Wallington,  the  Puritan  tradesman  of  Eastcheap,  whose 
"  Historical  notices  "  on  the  times  of  Charles  I.  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished, in  corroboration  of  this  our  philosophy. 

"  The  outward  meanes  that  I  have  used  to  overcome  this  hasti  crabbit 
nature  of  mine,"  says  the  worthy  citizen,  "  are  these.  Sometimes  I  have 
gon  into  another  roume  by  my  selfe  til  my  anger  is  over,  and  then  com 
again.  Sometime  I  went  abroad,  and  then  com  again  when  my  wrath  is 
past.  Sometimes  I  have  gone  to  bed  when  I  have  been  angred,  and  lay 
awhile  till  my  anger  is  past,  and  then  I  have  rose,  and  put  on  my  cloes, 
and  have  bin  friends  again." 

How  deeply  are  not  the  lower  orders  of  society  to  be  pitied  for  their 
inability,  generally  speaking,  to  secure  such  a  fortress  for  their  own 
defence !  We  shrink  with  horror  from  the  tales  of  domestic  strife  and 
bloodshed  with  which  our  newspaper  annals  of  the  poor  abound  ;  but  who 
shall  dare  to  come  the  Pharisee  over  them,  for  who  shall  pretend  to  com- 
pare their  resources  against  temptation  with  our  own?  Think  of  the 
sneers,  the  taunts,  the  blows,  which  might  well  take  place  in  our  own 
polished  drawing-rooms,  often  and  often,  were  there  not  the  remedy  at 
hand  of  retirement  and  separation.  But  you  forget  principle,  some  will 
say.  It  is  man's  duty  to  school  himself  in  self-restraint.  His  circum- 
stances arc  his  trial.  He  must  meet  them,  conquer  them ;  not  fly  like  an 
anchoret  to  the  desert,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  Let  him  learn 
a  lesson  of  the  Chinese  mandarin,  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  when  some 
emperor  of  the  Celestials,  making  a  progress  through  his  dominions,  came 
to  the  residence  of  this  distinguished  subject,  he  found  him  with  his  wives, 
children,  daughters-in-law,  grandchildren,  and  servants,  all  living  together 
in  perfect  peace  and  harmony  ;  insomuch  that,  struck  by  the  phenomenon, 
the  emperor  requested  the  head  of  the  family  to  explain  its  secret.  The 
mandarin  took  out  his  pencil  and  wrote,  "  Patience,  patience,  patience." 

Was  "patience"  the  great  cohesive  power  in  the  family-life  of  the 
nomad  patriarchs  of  old,  I  wonder  ?  or  was  not  the  wide  elbow-room 
at  their  command  the  real  preservative  of  their  domestic  institution  ? 
Assuredly,  in  our  modern  conditions  of  society,  the  patriarchal  regime  is 
seldom  tried  with  success.  One  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  the  affirma- 
tive, perhaps,  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  Edgeworth  family,  as  pour- 
trayed  in  an  unpublished  memoir  of  the  authoress's  life.  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth,  her  father,  married  four  times,  and  had  nineteen  children. 
That  they  always  agreed,  like  "  birds  in  their  little  nests,"  it  would  be  too 
much  to  affirm  ;  but  the  general  impression  of  domestic  harmony  in  the 
motley  household,  conveyed  by  the  memoir,  is  very  strong ;  and  we  know 
that  Maria  Edgeworth,  speaking  of  herself  in  advanced  life,  used  to  say 
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she  was  probably  an  unique  instance  of  a  woman  who  had  had  three  step- 
mothers, and  lived  on  cordial  terms  with  all  of  them  !  so  that,  whether  by 
principle  or  whether  by  natural  sv/eetness  of  temper,  much  may  be  done 
in  confronting  and  overcoming  the  natural  propensity  of  congregated  man 
to  go  to  loggerheads,  far  be  it  from  me  to  deny ;  nor  would  I  depreciate, 
or  postpone  to  less  exalted  methods  such  noble  championship ;  certainly 
not  after  it  has  proved  itself  successful !      But  there  is  no  contest  without 
danger,  and  he  is  a  bad  captain  who  relies  solely  on  the  valour  of  his 
troops.      I  should  hold  it  presumptuous  of  principle  not  to  avail  itself  of 
every  adventitious  aid  that  lies  fairly  in  its  way.      And  it  is  my  firm,  if 
cowardly  conviction,  that  victory  is  often  best  secured  by  evasion  from 
conflict,  and  that  to  come  off  without  scars  is,  in  itself,  an  advantage. 
Now,  reverting  to  the  circumstances  of  the  human  beings  who  surround 
me,  I  consider  that  the  class  of  domestic  servants  is  greatly  to  be  pitied 
for  the  destiny  which  packs  them  together  the  whole  day  long  in  disregard 
of  all   natural   affinities.      We  are   prone  to   smile   with   indulgent,    or 
frown  with  non-indulgent  temper  at  "  servants'  quarrels,"  but  how  in- 
adequately  do   we   realize  their   difficulties !      Here   are,  say,   a   dozen 
or  half-a-dozen  persons  brought  into  close  companionship  from  no  mutual 
predilection  on  their  part,  whose  daily  duties  keep  them  continually  in 
presence  of  each  other,  whose  lives  must  be  passed  side  by  side,  con- 
stantly jostling  each  other  in  the  necessary  business  of  the  day,  inhabiting 
the  same  apartment,  sitting  at  the  same  board,  uneducated  in  general,  or, 
if  better  educated  some  than  others,  liable  to  be  thrown  cheek  by  jowl 
with  associates  all  the  more  repugnant  because  of  their  greater  coarseness 
and  vulgarity.     What  wonder  that  a  plentiful  crop  of  quarrels  should  be 
engendered   in  such  a  soil  ?     The  marvel  rather  is  that  the  domestic 
machine  can  be  got  to  work  at  all  with  so  many  ill-fitting  screws  and 
levers.     Ye  who  "change  servants  "  continually  in  search  of  the  Will  o' 
the  Wisp  Perfection,  would  do  better   to  content  yourselves  with   the 
Imperfections  that  are  content  to  whistle  down  their  own  worries  and 
work  on.     "I   have   quite   made   up   my  mind,"   said   an   experienced 
mistress  of  a  family  of  my  acquaintance,  "  never  to  turn  off  a  servant  for 
any  crime  short  of  murder."    The  very  monotony  of  their  life,  too,  must  be 
such  a  cause  of  friction.     Every  householder  knows,  at  critical -moments, 
how  much  may  be  done  by  "  a  treat  from  missus,"  in  the  shape  of  a  holiday 
in  common,  or  a  festive  meeting,  to  disperse  the  gathering  combustibles ; 
just  something  to  vary  the  daily  round,  and  bring  pleasant  associations 
into  the  common  stock  of  ideas.     What  the  amenities  of  daily  intercourse 
may  be  among  a  set  of  females  devoted  to  a  life  of  special  devotional 
discipline   in   common,    we   know   from    the    memorable   revelations   of 
"  Saurin  v.  Starr."     One  can  imagine  the  trembling  efforts  to  cloak  the 
movements  of  spite    with  religious   "intention"  and  pious  phraseology, 
which  must  constitute  the   labour  of  every  hour  in  such  a  case.      No 
way  of  escape  from  it  in  the  inexorable  convent  routine.     Methodical  rule 
from  outside  is  by  no  means  your  best  reconciler. 
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I  strike  my  hand  upon  my  head.  Am  I  a  very  quarrelsome  person 
myself,  that  I  can  so  keenly  appreciate  the  temptations  to  this  vulgar 
every-day  "  falling  out?  "  (By  the  way,  what  is  the  derivation  of  that 
term  ?  To  fall  out  would  seem  to  mean  the  diverging  or  departing  from 
a  line  of  road  pursued  originally  hy  persons  tending  towards  the  same 
end.  A  and  B  "  fall  out,"  they  defalcate  from  the  prescribed  course 
which  was  to  hold  them  together.)  My  conscience  does  not  convict  me 
of  being  especially  litigious,  irascible,  wayward,  or  exacting,  although  I 
would  not  venture  to  pronounce  that  I  am  free  from  the  tendency  which 
causes  the  unhappiness  of  so  many  of  my  neighbours.  But  of  one  thing  I 
am  sure,  that  when  I  am  on  the  outside  of  a  quarrel,  I  strongly  object,  in 
cool  blood,  to  overstepping  the  borders ;  and  this  because  of  what  Polonius 
says, 

Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  in, 

Bear  it  that  th'  opposer  may  beware  of  thce. 

It  is  this  last  behest  that  gives  me  pause.  It  does  imply  such  a  world  of 
thought,  trouble,  and  perplexity.  Why,  the  taking  home  to  one's  business 
and  bosom  a  good- sized  handsome  quarrel,  reminds  me  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  the  enforced  reception  of  that  formidable  White  Elephant  with  which 
Eastern  sovereigns  were  wont  to  endow  some  ci-devant  favourite  whom 
they  designed  decorously  to  ruin.  To  feed,  house,  and  tend,  with  due 
respect,  the  princely  beast,  would  cost  the  unhappy  possessor  more  than 
all  the  care  and  treasure  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  expend ;  and  he  sank 
at  last  under  the  very  magnificence  of  the  donation.  And  so,  to  maintain 
a  goodly  quarrel  with  due  consideration  to  every  point  of  honour,  rightly 
judging  where  to  plant  the  sting,  where  to  guard  one's  own  weak  point ; 
to  discern  every  coign  of  vantage  for  one's  self  or  for  the  enemy  ;  to  frame 
one's  speeches  and  written  sentences  with  a  lawyer's  regard  to  every 
construction  that  may  be  put  upon  them  ;  to  adjust  one's  self  to  one's 
opponent's  frame  of  thought ;  to  guess  how  such  or  such  a  turn  of  affairs 
is  likely  to  exhilarate  or  to  depress  him  :  all  this  takes  so  much  out  of  a 
man  ;  usurps  so  vast  a  proportion  of  his  time  and  faculties ;  sucks  so 
effectually  the  marrow  out  of  his  bones ;  leaves  him  so  destitute  of  zest 
for  pursuits  unconnected  with  his  main  object :  quarrels  of  this  deep, 
personal,  spiteful  nature  are,  in  short,  so  subversive  of  the  whole  moral 
system  ;  and,  what  is  more,  are  so  very  exhausting  to  an  indolent  nature, 
that,  for  my  part,  I  feel  I  would  fain  enter  into  a  compact  to  give  them  up 
by  general  consent,  like  those  humane  potentates  who  agree  to  outlaw 
certain  destructive  missiles  in  battle  on  account  of  their  exceeding 
destructiveness,  so  that  one  almost  hopes  in  time  to  see  war  itself 
made  contraband  of  war,  under  a  very  sensible  universal  estimate  of 
its  horrors.  Would  you  not  often  rather  not  see  an  intended  offence, 
or  put  a  laboriously  charitable  construction  on  troublesome  people's 
conduct,  so  that  you  might  only  avoid  the  necessity  of  quarrelling  ?  I 
would.  I  cannot  possibly  imagine  any  human  being  of  so  perverse  a 
mould,  or  of  taste  so  unaccountable,  as  to  require  the  caution  given  by  the 
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writer  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  :  "  Strive  not  with  a  man  without  cause, 
if  he  have  done  thee  no  harm."  Why,  truly  here  were  a  swash-buckler, 
a  man  most  wanton  in  wrangling,  by  whom  such  advice  were  needed. 
It  were  well  not  to  come  within  some  leagues  of  that  man's  orbit. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  natures  that  take  quarrels  in  a  lighter  way, 
rather  as  vivifying  stimulants  than  as  consuming  volcanoes,  and  that  rush 
into  them,  without  pause  or  premeditation,  from  the  most  trivial  cause. 
They  get  out  of  them,  too,  quicker  than  other  mortals,  and  face  about  on 
their  old  opponents  and  their  quondam  allies,  like  those  dexterous  ships 
of  modernized  -warfare  which  used  to  rout  the  heavy  Spanish  galleons. 
They  wonder  that  others  are  so  long  in  "  coming  round ;  "  they  wonder  also 
that  others  are  so  slow  to  catch  offence.  I  almost  envy  these  guerilla 
combatants  for  their  elastic  temper ;  but  then  I  doubt  their  knowing  much 
of  the  tender  constancies  of  human  feeling. 

In  frivolous  court  circles,  like  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  depicted  in  the 
memoirs  of  his  time,  from  the  Fronde  downwards,  one  meets  with  many 
examples  of  this  light,  capricious  quarrelling.  Friends  melting  in  mutual 
c'panchement  one  moment,  would 

On  a  dissention  of  a  doit  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity, 

the  next.  Narrow-minded,  ill-educated,  slanderous  female  gossips — for 
such  were  most  of  those  fair  Longuevilles,  Montpensiers,  and  the  like, 
who  have  made  history  sparkle  with  their  fame — were  naturally  the  very 
personages  to  show  skill  in  the  degrading  warfare  of  private  jealousies 
and  rivalries.  Their  dexterity'  often  consisted  in  carrying  things  out- 
wardly with  a  fair  face.  There  is  a  characteristic  story  told  by  Madame 
de  Caylus,  of  Madame  de  Montespan  and  Madame  de  Maintenon :  how, 
when  their  mutual  aversion  (on  very  vital  grounds,  it  must  be  allowed) 
was  at  its  height,  this  uncongenial  pair,  the  supplanter  and  the  sup- 
planted, found  themselves  one  day  boxed  up  tete-a-tete  in  the  same 
carriage  on  one  of  the  royal  pleasure-excursions  to  Marly.  No  very 
delightful  prospect,  we  can  imagine,  a  couple  of  hours'  drive  for  two  such 
companions  under  the  circumstances.  Three  alternatives  were  before 
them,  fighting,  sulking,  or  chatting.  The  first  was  not  comme  ilfaut,  the 
second  was  abhorrent  to  spirituelles  Frenchwomen.  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan, who,  being  first  in  dignity,  had  the  initiative,  boldly  accepted  the 
third,  but  without  compromising  the  "situation."  ''Don't  let  us  be 
made  fools  of  by  this  accident,"  she  said,  when  the  carriage -doors  closed 
upon  them ;  "let  us  chat  as  if  we  had  no  difference  whatever  ;  but  with 
the  distinct  understanding,  you  know,  that  we  don't  love  each  other  a  bit. 
the  more  for  it,  and  will  take  up  our  quarrel  again  when  we  get  back.". 
From  Madame  de  Montespan,  the  bejewelled  Sultana  of  the  most  splendid 
of  monarchs,  to  a  homely  Devonshire  farmer,  what  a  descent !.  Yet  the 
same  touches  of  human  nature  peep  out  under  every  condition,  and 
the  above  anecdote  irresistibly  reminds  me  of  the  farewell  speech  of 
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Farmer  Appledrane.  He  and  bis  brother  bad  been  at  deadly  feud,  and 
bad  bullyragged  eacb  other  to  the  utmost  in  the  richest  dialect  of  tho 
South  Hams.  But  sickness  befell  Farmer  Appledrane,  and  he  was  like  to 
die.  He  dared  not  go  to  his  last  account  with  the  burden  of  a  quarrel  on 
his  mind,  and  a  quarrel  with  one  so  near  of  kin.  So  he  sent  for  bis 
brother,  and  hand  grasped  band.  A  sigh  from  the  sick  bed.  A  sigh  of 
relief,  might  it  be,  from  the  unburdened  conscience  ?  No  ;  it  was  a  sigh 
of  mortification  for  having  to  change  his  front  at  last,  and  being  driven 
to  renounce  a  position  fortified  by  so  many  hard  words  and  proud  feelings. 
But  a  saving  clause  suggests  itself.  "  Wull,  Jann,"  says  the  moribund 
farmer,  "  so  now,  do'ee  see,  if  so  be  I  die,  why  'tis  as  'tis.  But  if  I  gits 
round  again,  why  'tis  as  'twas." 

That  arts  soften  manners,  has  often  been  said.  The  mention  of 
Devonshire  links  on,  by  association,  the  tast  story  with  one  current  in 
the  bygone  generation  in  the  same  region  of  our  country.  Two  dancing- 
masters,  brothers,  had  fallen  into  feud,  and  had  not  had  any  intercourse 
with  each  other  for  a  long  time.  One  had  gone  to  Paris,  and  had  there 
learnt  some  new  and  brilliant  development  of  his  art.  After  his  return, 
he  was  pursuing  his  way  from  Exeter  over  the  breezy  heights  of  Haldon 
to  fulfil  some  professional  engagement.  It  so  happened  that  Terpsichoreus 
the  younger  was  traversing  Haldon  also,  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  a 
similar  purpose  in  view.  The  gigs  approach  each  other  on  the  chalky 
common.  Professional  enthusiasm  gets  the  better  of  hostile  grudge. 
The  elder  brother  bails  the  younger,  and  jumping  out  of  his  vehicle,  begs 
him  to  observe  and  make  acquisition  of  the  new  "  step  "  which  he  has 
just  imported  from  foreign  parts,  and  which  be  forthwith  executes  in  first- 
rate  style  maugre  the  roughness  of  bis  dancing-ground.  Perfect  recon- 
ciliation ensues,  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  dance  to  a  man  and  then  to 
sulk  with  him  would  be  impossible  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  dance  happened  to 
be  a  dance  of  spite,  as  may  sometimes  be.  "  She  laughs  at  me  and  she 
dances  at  me,"  I  have  heard  alleged  by  the  aggravated  party  in  a  kitchen 
quarrel. 

It  is  certain  that  one  topic  of  mutual  sympathy  will  do  more  to  har- 
monize men's  jarring  dispositions  than  a  bushel  of  elaborate  arguments. 
A  smile,  in  common,  at  some  ludicrous  incident,  an  indignation,  in  com- 
mon, at  some  intolerable  wrong,  an  enthusiasm,  in  common,  at  some 
manifestation  of  the  great  or  beautiful,  these  are  potent  influences  which 
will  oftentimes  waft  old  grudges  to  the  winds,  and  baffle  even  the  mis- 
chievous offices  of  the  "  peacemaker." 

For,  of  all  mischief-working  people,  the  complacent  peacemaker,  the 
outsider  who  seeks  to  reconcile  differences  without  having  tact  or  discern- 
ment for  the  mission,  is  one  of  the  worst.  It  is  such  a  mistake,  in  the 
first  place,  for  a  man  standing  high  and  dry  out  of  a  quarrel,  to  assume 
that  his  moral  ground  is  necessarily  a  post  of  virtuous  elevation  over  those 
whose  struggles  he  so  pitifully  contemplates.  A  quarrel  may  be  a  very 
naughty  thing,  or  it  may  not.  It  may  be  an  unavoidable  thing,  resulting 
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only  from  a  defective  state  "of  knowledge  in  the  parties  constituting  it, 
joined  to  very  warm  and  honest  feeling.  The  famous  shield  in  the  fable 
has  both  a  golden  and  a  silver  side  ;  it  is  of  no  use,  for  peace  sake,  to  try 
and  persuade  men  coming  in  contrary  directions,  that  their  eyes  are  in 
fault  and  that  it  has  neither.  If  the  platitudes  of  a  pragmatical  outsider, 
•with  no  better  means  of  judging  than  they  had  themselves,  had  forced 
Paul  and  Barnabas  to  an  agreement ;  either  Paul  must  have  consented 
to  forego  his  deliberate  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  instrument  to  be 
employed  on  a  work  of  vital  importance,  or  Barnabas  must  have  been 
untrue  to  his  conviction  of  his  nephew's  claims  and  character. 

Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  Popular  Fallacies,  has  exposed  the 
falsity  of  the  current  maxim,  "  Of  two  disputants  the  warmest  is  generally 
in  the  wrong."  No  such  thing,  maintains  the  acute  moralist.  "  Coolness 
is  as  often  the  result  of  an  unprincipled  indifference  to  truth  or  false- 
hood, as  of  a  sober  confidence  in  a  man's  own  side  in  a  dispute.  Nothing 
is  more  insulting  sometimes  than  the  appearance  of  this  philosophic 
temper.  There  is  little  Tibulus,  the  stammering  law-stationer  in  Lincoln's 
Inn.  "We  have  seldom  known  this  shrewd  little  fellow  engaged  in  an 
argument,  where  we  were  not  convinced  he  had  the  best  of  it  if  his  tongue 
would  but  fairly  have  seconded  him." 

La  Bruyere  not  less  emphatically  refutes  an  outsider's  maxim  of  the 
same  undiscerning  kind.  (And  here,  by  the  way,  it  strikes  me,  how 
large  a  collection  might  be  made  of  "  outsiders'  maxims,"  scraping  on  all 
the  moral  difficulties  of  human  life,  but  penetrating  no  further  than  their 
merest  rind  !)  La  Bruyere  says  : — 

' '  When  a  violent  quarrel  has  occurred  between  two  persons,  of  whom 
one  is  in  the  right  and  the  other  in  the  wrong,  what  most  lookers-on  are 
sure  to  do,  either  in  order  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  judging,  or 
from  a  natural  tendency  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  out  of  place,  is 
to  condemn  both  parties  alike.  An  important  lesson  this  ;  and  a  very 
cogent  and  undeniable  reason  why  one  should  always  fly  straight  off  to 
the  east  when  a  perverse  fool  is  in  the  west,  lest  by  any  chance  one  should 
come  to  share  the  blame  of  his  wrong-headedness." 

La  Bruyere  has  hit  a  right  nail  here.  This  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
voking of  stereotyped  moralities,  and  not  the  less  irritating  because  it 
contains  the  fallacy  of  a  half  truth.  In  most  quarrels  undoubtedly  there 
are  faults  on  both  sides,  but  in  very  few,  perhaps,  are  the  faults  equal  on 
both  sides.  A  heartless  taunt  from  the  aggressor  incites,  it  may  be, 
resentment, — culpable,  but  not  unnatural, — from  his  victim.  Possibly  the 
least  offending  party,  in  a  moral  sense,  may  be  that  which  incurs  guilt  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  Or  again,  the  aggressive  party  may  be  aggressive 
from  a  right  motive.  He  may  be  roused  by  some  unjust  or  dishonour- 
able action  to  make  a  quarrel  that  did  not  find  him.  The  fact  is,  that 
from  the  nursery  where  the  "good  child"  feels  so  particularly  virtuous 
when  he  sees  his  brothers  and  sisters  fall  out,  and  repeats  Dr.  Watt-j's 
hymn  with  double  gusto,  to  the  pulpit  where  the  official  Mentor  descan's 
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on  the  turpitude  of  all  disagreements  between  neighbour  and  neighbour, 
there  is  no  class  of  misfortune  or  misdoing  for  which  the  lecture  is  more 
ready,  the  thoughtful  sympathy  more  scant.  Is  all  quarrelling  avoidable  ? 
With  stagnant  natures,  or  in  exceptionally  smooth  circumstances  of  life, 
yes,  possibly.  Corners  there  may  be,  in  this  moiling  world,  of  such 
halcyon  tranquillity  that,  as  the  German  proverb  has  it,  there  the  fox  and 
hare  wish  each  other  good-night.  Tempers  there  are,  doubtless,  as 
blest  by  nature  as  that  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  described  by  Luther, 
who  was  "without  guile  and  without  bile."  But  such  scenes,  such 
tempers  must  be  exceptional.  Let  them  make  the  most  of  them,  who 
are  born  to  their  possession.  The  world  being  what  it  is,  we  ask  again, 
ought  quarrels  always  to  be  avoided  ?  No  ;  a  thousand  times  no  ;  in 
spite  of  Dr.  Watts  and  the  parson.  There  are  seasons  when  honour, 
faith,  and  principle  require  one  to  enter  the  lists,  and  often,  sad  to  say  it, 
when  there  is  on  both  sides  good  intention.  Witness  Paul  and  Barnabas 
again.  Until  human  observation  and  judgment  can  be  made  perfect, 
there  always  will  be  dissensions,  even  to  the  death,  as  to  the  shape  and 
colour  of  the  innumerable  objects  which  turn  diverse  sides  to  diverse  be- 
holders. Is  this  cry,  this  symbol,  on  which  the  history  of  mankind  for 
generations  may  depend,  a  pernicious  lie,  or  is  it  a  noble  invigorating  truth  ? 
According  as  I  believe  it  is  to  be  the  one  or  the  other,  I  may  be  called  on 
to  fight  out  my  heart's  blood,  like  Hampden — or  like  Falkland  ! 

Brave  words,  my  masters !  and  let  them  be  proclaimed  with  crash  of 
trumpets.  But  of  this  it  behoves  you  to  have  special  care,  all  who  quarrel 
"on  principle,"  that  your  game  ie  worth  its  candle.  In  the  warfare  of 
individuals,  as  of  nations,  the  real  case  often  is,  that  wrath,  and  pride, 
and  the  fatal  love  of  the  "  last  word  "  add  on  to  the  original  cause  of  dis- 
sension till  the  essence  is  altogether  lost  in  its  accidents,  and  the  appeal 
to  "  principle  "  becomes  rightfully  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  watchers 
from  the  heights. 

The  strifes  that  have  vented  themselves  in  inkshed  are  not  less  malig- 
nant than  those  that  have  vented  themselves  in  bloodshed.  Are  not  the 
controversies  of  the  learned  well  known  to  be  repertories  of  personal  abuse, 
and  of  as  much  "  bad  language  "  as  can  be  heard  in  the  slums  of  Billings- 
gate ?  The  Earl  of  Rochester  once  said  to  Bishop  Burnet,  "  a  man  could 
not  write  with  life  unless  he  were  heated  by  revenge  :  for  to  make  a  satire 
without  resentment,  upon  the  cold  notions  of  philosophy,  was  as  if  a  man 
would  in  cold  blood  cut  men's  throats  who  had  never  offended  him."  Yet 
the  "  cold  notions  of  philosophy  "  have  had  a  wonderful  power  in  inspiring 
resentments.  Once  famous,  but  long  forgotten  among  the  dust-heaps  of 
literary  lumber,  was  the  so-called  "  Mathematical  War,"  carried  on 
between  Hobbes,  the  old  Philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  and  Dr.  Wallis, 
Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford.  "Hobbes,"  says  Isaac  Disraeli,  "was  one 
of  the  many  victims  who  lost  themselves  in  squaring  the  circle  and  doubling 
the  cube."  The  more  he  lost  his  way,  the  more  confident  he  was  that  he 
was  going  right.  Six  Lessons  to  the  Professors  of  Mathematics  in  Oxford 
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was  a  tolerably  arrogant  title  to  affix  to  a  geometrical  argument.  Due 
Correction  for  Mi:  Holies,  or  School  Discipline  for  not  saying  his  Lessons 
rit/ltt,  was  scarcely  an  unfair  rejoinder.  Seventeen  years  the  controversy 
lasted.  Irony  and  invective  seized  on  every  vulnerable  point  of  morals  or 
of  temper.  Those  who  "began  with  points,  and  doubling  the  cube,  and 
squaring  the  circle,"  reviled  each  other  for  moroseness,  arbitrariness, 
vanity,  republicanism,  and  what  not,  till  at  last  their  voices  died  away  hi 
the  stillness  of  the  grave.  Hobbcs  was  beaten,  but  not  quelled  : — 

Sed  nil  profeci,  magnis  authoribus  error 
Fultus  erat,  cessit  sic  Medicina  malo, 

was  his  last  word.  But  Wallis  outlived  him,  and  could  point  a  moral  at 
his  memory  without  fear  of  contradiction.  Speaking  of  some  laborious 
business  on  which  he  was  engaged,  he  said  it  was  "  as  hard  almost  as  to 
make  Mr.  Hobbes  understand  mathematics."  Perhaps  our  modern  sages 
— our  Comteists,  and  our  Darwinites  and  their  opposers — have  learnt  to 
restrain  their  pens  under  more  decent  conventionalities  ;  but  there  is 
assuredly  no  field  of  debate  on  which  there  exists  a  fiercer,  more  enduring 
spirit  of  antagonism,  than  on  that  of  calm,  unworldly,  abstract  science. 
Political  rivals  are  placable  by  comparison,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
political  exigencies  are  always  shifting,  and  principles  have,  ever  and 
anon,  to  give  way  to  opportunity. 

A  generally  established  system  of  shorthand-writing  is  said  to  be  a 
desideratum  in  the  railway  pace  of  modern  civilization.  For  the  conduct  of 
pen-and-paper  combats  it  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  many  an  immense  boon. 
Who  knows  but  it  might  have  something  of  the  effect  of  needle-guns 
in  modern  warfare,  making  a  seven  days'  of  an  otherwise  seven  years' 
war  ?  I  knew  a  case  of  a  family  quarrel  in  which  one  of  the  champions 
adopted  the  use  of  quill-pens  for  evermore  from  experiencing  the  difficulty 
on  that  occasion  of  tracing  with  sufficient  rapidity  the  energetic  sentences 
required  under  the  friction  of  a  metal  nib. 

Some  natures  prefer  the  arena  of  viva  voce  discussion.  The  heat  of 
argument,  when  tongue  sharpens  tongue,  is  apt  to  explode  in  very  un- 
guarded, extravagant  vehemences,  so  that  to  "  speak  one's  mind  "  upon  a 
controverted  subject  is  a  synonym  for  a  hard  set-to  fight.  Yet  there  are 
times  when  a  personal  encounter  may  open  up  the  best  issue.  When 
written  controversy  has  been  spun  to  vexatious  length,  and  there  seems  no 
road  out  of  the  labyrinth,  and  antagonists  icish  to  be  reconciled,  yet  know 
not  how  to  withdraw  from  their  formulated  positions  without  the  horrible 
fear  of  seeming  stupid  or  yielding,  then  bring  them  face  to  face.  A  grasp 
of  the  hand,  accompanied  by  an  inexorable  mutual  prohibition  of  anything 
like  explanation,  may  wipe  out  the  contention  of  the  past  for  ever. 

That  the  topic  of  quarrels  between  friends  should  have  inspired  some 
very  effective  passages  in  poetry  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  the  contrasts 
brought  into  play  are  among  the  strongest,  most  pathetic,  in  life.  Quarrels 
between  tried  friends  are  in  fact  more  really  tragic  than  lovers'  quarrels, 
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which  are  apt  to  turn  upon  some  slight  personal  ground,  and  if  not — as 
they  so  often  are — ended  by  prompt  reconciliation,  are  at  least  transitory 
in  their  smart,  however  severe  at  the  time.  The  offended  swain  who 
drowns  himself  because  his  mistress  has  had  "  words  "  with  him,  would 
soon  have  ceased  to  grieve  if  ho  could  have  tided  over  the  first  distress. 
If  Chloe  flouts  me  from  momentary  caprice  or  ill-humour,  a  sunny  morning, 
a  pleasant  walk,  will  presently  set  all  right.  If  she  flouts  me  because  she 
docs  not  care  for  me,  I  shall  bo  a  fool  not  to  gulp  down  my  vexation  after 
one  choke — 

If  she  be  not  kind  to  mo, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

But  caprice  has  commonly  no  part  in  the  antagonism  of  sworn  com- 
rades. Principle,  character,  confidence, — these  are  the  fundamental  bonds 
of  friendship,  and  these  are  they  which  are  wrenched  and  riven  when  a 
dispute  definitively  separates  chief  friends.  Accordingly,  the  really  tragic 
passages  in  poetry  have  reference  more  to  the  feuds  of  friends  than  to  the 
feuds  of  lovers.  Take  the  immortal  scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius 
in  Shakspeare  ;  take  Coleridge's  Roland  and  Sir  Lcollnc — 

Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult,  to  his  heart's  best  brother  : 
They  parted — -ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining. 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder — 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between  ; 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

That  is  the  direful  grief,  the  sense  of  union  in  disunion  !  The  incom- 
pletness,  the  "hollowness"  of  the  heart  that  has  lost  its  answering  heart 
beyond  recovery  !  0  thou  who  art  threatened  with  the  alienation  of  an 
old  tried  friend,  by  some  difference  which  neither  thou  nor  he  know  how 
to  get  over,  spare  him — spare  each  other  if  you  can  ;  leave  margin  for 
reconciliation  !  Be  very  slow  to  take  personal  offence  :  be  slower  still  to 
speak  the  bitter  word  which  may  never  be  recalled.  There  are  temporary 
obscurements  of  regard,  and  there  are  obliterations  more  deadly  than 
death.  Some  winters  since  there  was  a  mighty  tempest  in  the  West 
Indian  latitudes ;  the  sea  rose  mountains  high,  and  a  hurricane  swept  all 
before  it,  and  a  rumour  went  forth  that  an  island  had  bodily  "  disap- 
peared." But  the  tempest  passed,  and  Tortola  stood  out  again,  damaged, 
truly,  for  a  time,  but  not  submerged.  It  was  the  vehemence .  of  the 
elements  that  had  hidden  it  from  view.  Trust  and  hope  for  a  return  of 
old  sentiment  when  the  gale  of  disagreement  is  past.  Characters  are  so 
different  in  the  framework  of  their  sensibilities.  Damon  may  be  carelessly, 
even  capriciously,  hurting  at  times,  yet  may  glow  with  generous  self-sacrifice 
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and  warmest  love  when  need  occurs  to  Pythias.  Let  Pythias  only  be 
true,  constant,  unexacting ;  let  him  give  Damon  plenty  of  rope,  and  not 
irritate  him  by  querulous  remonstrances.  The  sense  of  justice  and  truth 
will  bring  back  his  love — his  consciousness  of  love,  we  should  rather  say 
—  more  surely  than  all  the  frettings  of  reproach. 

Having  drifted  somehow  into  a  sermonizing  vein,  I  will  conclude  with 
a  few  practical  suggestions  to  "  all  about  to  quarrel."  I  venture  not  to 
say  simply,  "Don't,"  like  the  adviser  to  "those  about  to  marry"  in 
Punch.  I  only  say,  first,  Defer.  Postponement  may  be  the  thief  of  time 
in  business  arrangements  ;  it  is  often  the  safety-belt  of  tempers  in  the 
acrimonious  waters  of  repartee.  Oh,  defer  your  cause  from  Philip  drunk 
to  Philip  sober;  from  the  disputant  of  11  A.M.  on  Monday  morning  to  the 
same  disputant  one  week — ay,  or,  it  may  be,  one  day — later.  How  will 
the  perspective  of  things,  in  all  possibility,  have  shifted  its  bearings  in  the 
interval,  till  the  "situation"  knows  itself  no  more.  It  was  the  fatal 
mischief  of  duelling,  formerly  so  common  among  us,  that  the  challenge, 
once  given  and  accepted,  on  some  occasion,  perhaps,  as  remote  from  the 
real  interests  of  two  convivial  disputants  as  the  politics  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  it  seemed  cowardice  to  back  out  of  it,  however  needless  the 
quarrel  might  appear  in  the  light  of  morning  meditation. 

Secondly,  cultivate  varied  intellectual  interests.  The  greater  variety 
of  attractive  subjects  of  thought  you  possess,  in  matters  out  of  yourself, 
the  less  you  will  care  to  spare  attention  for  petty  personal  provocations. 
Bright,  sunny  fancies — best  nurtured  in  "  flashes  of  solitude  " — sweeten 
the  mind. 

Thirdly,  aim  at  acquiring  a  sympathetic  heart.  And  as,  according  to 
some  metaphysicians,  all  sympathy  is  based  on  imagination,  make  it  your 
business  to  picture  to  yourself  the  peculiarities  and  the  difficulties  of 
others,  so  that  the  next  step  may  be  to  feel  tolerant  of  them.  And  here 
we  come  round  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  that  "under- 
standing "  is  the  great  means  of  keeping  one  straight.  The  more  dogged 
and  stupid  a  mind  is,  the  less  hope  of  steering  clear  of  a  collision  with  it. 

There  is  a  touching  passage  in  a  poem  by  Coventry  Patmore,  not 
immediately  accessible  to  me,  which  embodies  the  reflections  of  one  in 
the  first  moments  of  bereavement,  dwelling,  in  that  strangely  vivid  light 
which  no  fogs  of  working-day  existence  obscure,  on  the  thought  of  the 
friend  with  whom  life's  familiar  scenes  have  been  passed.  At  that  moment, 
how  does  not  all  love,  all  regret,  all  self-examination  concur  in  the  one 
yearning  wish  that  no  word  intended  for  affront,  no  action  intended  fot 
pain-giving  hostility  or  defiance,  had  ever  been  set  down  in  the  note-book 
which  unforgiving,  unforgettiug  conscience  keeps  as  a  witness  against 
itself!  And,  could  we  only  think  of  that  moment  with  reference  to 
any  friend  against  whom  we  are  about  to  launch  the  bitter  taunt,  how 
would  it  not  seem  worth  our  while  to  make  every  effort  at  self-restraint,  if 
only  for  the  selfish  aim  of  making  our  owa  heartache  in  the  severance  of 
death  more  tolerable ! 
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ONE  after  another  the  mysterious  problems  presented  by  the  sun  to  man's 
contemplation  have  been  solved  by  astronomers.  We  have  learned  what 
are  the  substances  which  compose  his  giant  bulk.  We  know  much 
respecting  the  condition  in  which  those  substances  exist.  The  strange 
red  prominences  which  are  seen  round  the  black  disc  of  the  moon  in  total 
eclipse,  "  like  garnets  round  a  brooch  of  jet,"  have  not  only  been  inter- 
preted, but  our  astronomers,  calling  in  to  their  aid  the  subtle  powers  of 
the  most  wonderful  instrument  of  research  yet  devised  by  man,  have  been 
enabled  to  discern  these  objects  when  the  sun  is  shining  with  full  splendour 
in  the  heavens — nay,  even  to  measure  their  motion,  and  to  gauge  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  gases  which  compose  their  substance.  But  one 
great  problem  yet  remains  unsolved.  When  the  sun's  orb  is  hidden  in 
total  eclipse,  there  bursts  suddenly  into  view  a  crown  or  glory  of  light, 
resembling  the  nimbus  which  painters  place  around  the  heads  of  saints. 
Sometimes  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  circular  halo,  at  others 
radiated  and  even  irregular  in  aspect,  this  striking  phenomenon  had  long 
attracted  the  attention  and  invited  the  curiosity  of  astronomers.  But 
recently,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  information  obtained  respecting  the 
sun's  substance  and  the  coloured  flames  which  play  over  his  surface, 
the  corona  has  been  regarded  with  a  new  and  much  greater  interest. 
There  is,  'perhaps,  at  this  moment,  no  problem  in  astronomy  which 
attracts  so  much  attention,  or  whose  solution  would  be  hailed  more 
eagerly.  It  is  not  concealed,  that  though  the  expedition  which  is  to  set 
forth  to  view  the  eclipse  of  next  December  will  be  provided  with  the  means 
of  renewing,  and  probably  improving  upon,  the  researches  made  into  the 
other  phenomena  of  total  eclipses,  yet  its  main  object  is  to  determine,  if 
possible,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  corona.  If  no  new  information  shall 
have  been  obtained,  during  the  coming  eclipse,  respecting  this  singular 
solar  appendage,  it  will  bo  admitted  by  astronomers  that  the  primary 
object  of  the  expedition  has  remained  unachieved. 

It  may  interest  our  readers,  therefore,  to  have  some  account  of  the 
observations  which  hav«  been  already  made  upon  the  corona,  and  to  con- 
sider, though  but  briefly,  the  chief  theories  which  have  been  put  forward 
in  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  corona  was  known  to  astronomers  long  before  those  coloured 
prominences  which  have  recently  received  so  much  attention.  It  has  even 
been  supposed  that  Philostratus  refers  to  the  appearance  of  this  object 
where  he  remarks,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius,  that  "  there  appeared  in  the 
heavens  " — shortly  before  the  death  of  Domitian — "  a  prodigy  of  the 
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following  nature — a  certain  corona,  resembling  the  iris,  surrounded  the 
orb  of  the  sun  and  obscured  his  light."  One  might  conceive  that  there 
was  no  reference  here  to  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  but  Philostratus  re- 
marks farther  on,  that  the  darkness  was  like  that  of  night,  a  circumstance 
which  leaves  little  doubt  that  a  solar  eclipse  had  taken  place. 

It  is,  in  fact,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  light  of  the  corona  often 
misled  the  observers  of  total  eclipses  to  suppose  that,  in  reality,  a  portion 
of  the  sun  had  remained  uncovered.  Kepler  was  at  the  pains  to  write  a 
treatise  to  prove  that  certain  eclipses,  supposed  to  be  only  annular,  had,  in 
reality,  been  total.  A  year  after  he  had  published  this  treatise,  he  him- 
self had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  total  eclipse  visible  at  Naples 
in  1605,  respecting  which  he  remarks,  that  "the  whole  body  of  the  sun 
was  completely  covered  for  a  short  time,  but  around  it  there  shone  a 
brilliant  light  of  a  reddish  hue  and  uniform  breadth,  which  occupied  a 
considerable  part  of  the  heavens." 

From  this  time  scarcely  a  single  total  eclipse  has  occurred,  during 
which  the  aspect  and  dimensions  of  the  corona  have  not  been  noted.  It 
would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  the  various  observations  which  have 
thus  been  recorded.  For  our  purpose,  it  will  be  convenient  to  select 
those  accounts  which  indicate  the  most  important  peculiarities  of  the 
corona,  and  especially  those  which  may  help  us  to  ascertain  the  real 
nature  of  the  object. 

One  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  this  nature  is  that  given  by  Dr.  "VVyberd 
of  the  total  eclipse  of  March  29,  1652.  "  When  the  sun  was  reduced  to 
a  narrow  crescent  of  light,"  he  remarks,  "the  moon  all  at  once  threw 
herself  within  the  margin  of  the  solar  disc  " — (a  peculiarity  which  has 
been  observed  under  favourable  circumstances  by  others,  and  is,  of  course, 
only  apparent) — "  with  such  agility,  that  she  seemed  to  revolve  like  an 
upper  millstone,  affording  a  pleasant  speetacle  of  rotary  motion.  In 
reality,  however,  the  sun  was  totally  eclipsed,  and  the  appearance  was  due 
to  a  corona  of  light  round  the  moon,  arising  from  some  unknown  cause. 
It  had  a  uniform  breadth  of  half  a  digit  or  a  third  of  a  digit  at  least ;  it 
emitted  a  bright  and  radiating  light,  and  appeared  concentric  with  the 
sun  and  moon  "  when  the  centres  of  the  two  discs  were  at  their  nearest. 

It  will  presently  be  seen  that  the  extent  of  the  corona  on  this  occasion 
was  far  less  than  during  many  modern  eclipses ;  in  fact,  Dr.  Wyberd's 
account  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  only  noticed  the  brighter  part  of 
the  corona  which  lies  close  by  the  black  disc  of  the  moon.  Otherwise  the 
extent  of  the  corona  on  this  occasion  was  exceptionally  small.  Strangely 
enough,  the  nest  account  we  have  to  refer  to  assigns  to  the  corona  an 
exceptionally  large  extension  from  the  sun. 

During  the  eclipse  of  May  12,  1706,  MM.  Plantade  and  Capies 
saw  a  very  bright  ring  of  white  light  surrounding  the  eclipsed  sun,  and 
extending  to  a  distance  equal  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  moon's  apparent 
diameter.  This  was,  in  all  probability,  that  brighter  portion  of  the  corona 
which  Dr.  Wyberd  saw.  Outside  this  brilliant  ring  of  light  a  fainter  light 
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was  seen,  which  faded  off  insensibly  until — at  a  distance  from  the  sun 
equal  to  about  eight  times  his  apparent  diameter — the  light  was  lost  in 
the  obscure  background  of  the  sky. 

This  observation  serves  very  well  to  indicate  the  interest  and  import- 
ance attaching  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  corona. 
We  shall  see  presently  that  a  question  exists  whether  the  corona  is,  on  tho 
one  hand,  a  solar  appendage,  or,  on  the  other,  a  phenomena  due  merely 
to  the  passage  of  the  sun's  rays  through  our  own  atmosphere.  The 
observation  just  described,  would  in  the  one  case  indicate  that  the  object 
has  a  real  extension  enormously  exceeding  that  of  any  known  celestial 
object — save  perhaps  the  tails  of  certain  comets — while  in  the  other 
case,  the  corona  would  have  no  more  scientific  importance  than  those 
long  radial  beams  formed  by  the  light  of  the  sun  shining  through  a  bank 
of  clouds.  Enormous  as  is  the  bulk  of  the  sun — so  enormous  that  the 
earth  on  which  we  live  sinks  into  utter  nothingness  by  comparison — the 
actual  extent  of  space  filled  by  the  coronal  light  on  the  former  supposition, 
could  exceed  the  volume  of  the  sun  more  than  two  thousand  times  ! 

It  is  not  without  some  little  shame  that  astronomers  refer  to  the 
great  total  eclipse  of  1715.  Although  this  eclipse  was  visible  in  England, 
and  though  it  occurred  in  the  time  of  so  great  an  astronomer  as  Halley, 
no  adequate  preparations  were  made  for  observing  it.  Coates,  indeed — a 
practical  astronomer,  whose  observations  would  have  had  a  high  value — 
•was  "  oppressed  with  too  much  company,"  Halley  tells  us,  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  eclipse.  Halley  himself  made  a  few  common-place  notes  on 
the  phenomena  presented  by  the  totally  eclipsed  sun,  but  we  learn  nothing 
new  from  them  respecting  the  corona. 

Nor  were  the  French  astronomers  more  energetic  in  1724.  But  one 
observation  made  by  Maraldi  is  worth  noticing.  He  perceived  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eclipse  the  corona  was  clearly  broader  on  the  side  towards 
which  the  moon  was  advancing  than  on  the  opposite  side,  while  at  the 
end  of  the  eclipse  the  reverse  was  the  case.  This  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  corona  is  a  solar  appendage,  since  the  moon  thus  seemed  to 
traverse  the  corona  precisely  as  she  traversed  the  sun. 

The  observation  made  by  Maraldi  was  confirmed  by  several  who 
observed  the  total  eclipse  of  1733  in  Sweden.  A  special  interest 
attaches  to  this  eclipse,  because  instead  of  being  observed  only  by  astro- 
nomers, it  was  watched  by  a  large  number  of  persons  invited  to  the  work 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  Sweden.  As  many  of  those  who  propose  to  join 
the  expedition  to  view  the  eclipse  of  next  December  have  decided  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  corona,  it  is  interesting 
to  inquire  how  far  such  observations  are  likely  to  add  to  our  knowledge. 
In  this  respect  the  Swedish  narrative  is  most  encouraging.  At  Cathe- 
rinesholm,  the  pastor  of  Forshem  noticed  that  the  ring  of  light  which 
appeared  round  the  black  disc  of  the  moon  was  of  a  reddish  colour,  an 
observation  confirmed  by  Vallerius,  another  pastor,  who  noticed,  however, 
that  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sun  the  ring  appeared  of  a 
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greenish  hue.  The  pastor  of  Sinoland  states  that  "  during  the  total 
obscuration  the  edge  of  the  moon's  disc  resembled  gilded  brass,  and  that 
the  faint  ring  around  it  emitted  rays  in  an  upward  as  well  as  in  a  down- 
ward direction,  similar  to  those  seen  beneath  the  sun  when  a  shower  of 
rain  is  impending."  The  mathematical  lecturer  in  the  Academy  of 
Charlestadt,  M.  Edstrom,  observed  these  rays  with  special  attention,  and 
remarks  respecting  them  that  "they  plainly  maintained  the  same  position 
until  they  vanished  along  with  the  ring  upon  the  reappearance  of  the 
sun."  On  the  other  hand,  the  ring  as  seen  at  Lincopia  seemed  to  have 
no  rays. 

It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  this  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the 
corona,  as  seen  at  different  stations,  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  air,  the 
e3resight  of  the  observer,  or  other  such  causes.  For  clearly,  if  the 
observer  at  Lincopia  saw  an  object  really  different  from  that  seen  by 
Edstrorn,  it  would  follow  that  the  corona  is  a  phenomenon  of  our  own 
atmosphere  and  not  a  solar  appendage.  On  other  occasions  a  like 
difference  has  been  recorded  in  the  aspect  of  the  corona  as  seen  at  different 
stations  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  any  observations  which  seem  calculated 
to  resolve  the  question  just  suggested,  until  the  great  total  eclipse  observed 
last  year  in  America.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  whatever  theory  of  the 
corona  we  adopt,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  expected  to 
affect  the  aspect  of  the  ring.  For  obviously  this  would  happen  if  the 
coronal  light  is  merely  due  to  the  illumination  of  our  atmosphere  ;  while, 
if  the  light  comes  from  beyond  our  atmosphere,  it  would  still  be  brighter 
or  fainter  according  as  the  air  was  more  or  less  clear.  The  only  con- 
vincing form  of  evidence  would  be  such  as  showed  that  some  peculiarity 
of  figure,  noticed  when  the  ring  was  seen  under  unfavourable  atmospheric 
conditions,  remained  recognisable  notwithstanding  a  great  increase  in  the 
apparent  extent  of  the  ring,  when  seen  at  some  distant  station,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances. 

Now  during  the  great  eclipse  of  last  year,  very  remarkable  evidence 
was  given,  fulfilling  these  very  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  astronomers  who  observed  the  eclipse  along 
the  whole  path  of  the  shadow,  from  where  it  first  fell  upon  America  far  in 
the  North-west  to  the  point  where  it  left  the  American  continent  and  fell 
upon  the  Atlantic,  noticed  the  singularly  quadrilateral  aspect  of  the 
corona.  This  was  not  only  observed  with  the  naked  eye,  but  by  telesco- 
pists ;  and  in  one  instance  photography  recorded  the  peculiarity  most 
satisfactorily.  But  this  four-cornered  aspect  belonged  only  to  a  portion  of 
the  coronal  light  lying  relatively  close  to  the  sun.  .  The  most  distant 
corner  of  the  four  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  moon's  disc  scarcely  exceeding 
half  the  moon's  apparent  diameter.  Outside  the  cornered  figure  lay  a 
faint  glare  of  light  which  seemed  to  most  observers  to  merge  uniformly 
and  gradually  into  the  dark  tints  of  the  sky  far  away  from  the  eclipsed 
sun. 

But  there  was  one  party  of  observers  who  were  stationed  above  those 
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lower  and  denser  regions  of  the  atmosphere  -which  are  most  effective  in 
obstructing  the  passage  of  light,  and  especially  of  light  so  faint  as  that 
which  comes  from  the  outer  parts  of  the  corona.  General  Myer,  Colonel 
Winthrop,  and  others  ascended  to  the  summit  of  White  Top  Mountain, 
near  Abingdon  in  Virginia,  and  thence,  at  a  height  of  some  5,500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  immersed  so  much  more  deeply  in  the  shadow  of 
the  moon  than  the  observers  at  lower  levels,  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  imposing  phenomena  presented  during  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  The  account  they  give  of  the  corona  becomes,  under  these 
circumstances,  most  instructive.  "  To  the  unaided  eye,"  says  General 
Myer,  "  the  eclipse  presented,  during  the  total  obscuration,  a  vision 
magnificent  beyond  description.  As  a  centre  stood  the  full  and  intensely 
black  disc  of  the  moon,  surrounded  by  an  aureola  of  soft  bright  light, 
through  which  shot  out,  as  if  from  the  circumference  of  the  moon,  straight 
massive  silvery  rays,  seeming  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  to  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  diameters  of  the  lunar  disc  ;  the  whole  spectacle 
showing  as  upon  a  background  of  diffused  rose-coloured  light  .  .  .  The 
silvery  rays  were  longest  and  most  prominent  at  four  points  of  the  circum- 
ference— two  upon  the* upper,  and  two  upon  the  lower  portion,  apparently 
equidistant  from  each  other  .  .  .  giving  the  spectacle  a  quadrilateral 
form.  The  angles  of  the  quadrangle  were  #bout  opposite  the  north- 
eastern, north-western,  south-eastern,  and  south-western  points  of  the 
disc  "  (an  arrangement  corresponding  precisely  with  the  observations  made 
at  lower  levels).  "  There  was  no  motion  of  the  rays — they  seemed  con- 
centric." 

Nothing,  as  it  should  seem,  could  be  more  convincing  than  the 
evidence  given  by  this  observation.  The  radial  extensions  which,  to  the 
observer  near  the  sea-level,  reached  only  to  a  distance  from  the  moon's 
edge  equalling  about  half  the  moon's  diameter,  were  recognized  at  the 
higher  station  as  rays  four  times  as  long.  The  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  blotting  out,  so  to  speak,  the  fainter  portions  of  the  corona  is 
thus  made  manifest, — and  so  far  the  evidence  strongly  favours  (to  say  the 
least)  the  supposition  that  the  corona  is  something  lying  much  farther 
from  us  than  the  limits  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  records  of  earlier  eclipses.  Strangely 
enough  the  next  we  have  to  deal  with  corresponds  very  closely  with  the 
American  eclipse  of  last  year  as  respects  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  corona.  "  The  most  remarkable  feature  exhibited  by  the  corona," 
remarks  Professor  Grant,  speaking  of  the  eclipse  of  February,  1766, 
"consisted  of  four  luminous  expansions,  separated  from  each  other  by 
equal  intervals." 

The  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Antonio  d'Alloa,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  appearance  presented  by  the  corona  during  the  total  eclipse 
of  1778.  He  states  that  "  five  or  six  seconds  after  the  commencement 
of  the  total  obscuration,  a  brilliant  luminous  circle  was  seen  surrounding 
the  moon,  which  became  more  vivid  as  the  centre  of  that  body  continued 
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to  approach  the  centre  of  the  sun.  About  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  its 
breadth  was  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  moon's  diameter.  There  appeared 
issuing  from  it  a  great  number  of  rays  of  unequal  length,  which  could 
be  discerned  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  lunar  diameter.  It  seemed  to  be 
indued  with  a  rapid  rotatory  motion,  which  caused  it  to  resemble  a  fire- 
work turning  round  its  centre.  The  colour  of  the  light  was  not  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ring.  Towards  the  margin  of  the 
lunar  disk  it  appeared  of  a  reddish  hue  ;  then  it  changed  to  a  pale 
yellow,  and  from  the  middle  to  the  outer  border  the  yellow  gradually 
became  fainter  until  at  length  it  seemed  almost  quite  white." 

Passing  over  several  intermediate  eclipses,  we  come  to  the  great 
eclipse  of  1842,  remarkable  oh  account  of  the  number  of  eminent  astro- 
nomers of  all  nations  who  took  part  in  observing  it. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  the  records  of  this  eclipse,  is  the  very 
wide  range  of  difference  in  the  estimates  of  the  extent  attained  by  the 
coronal  ring.  M.  Petit,  at  Montpellier,  estimated  the  width  of  the  corona 
at  barely  one-fourth  of  the  moon's  diameter.  Francis  Baily — it  was 
during  this  eclipse,  by  the  way,  that  the  phenomenon  known  as  "  Baily 's 
Beads  "  was  first  observed  with  attention — considered  that  the  corona  was 
about  twice  as  wide.  To  Otto  Struve,  the  eminent  Prussian  observer, 
the  corona  seemed  yet  wider,  falling  little  short  of  the  moon's  apparent 
diameter  in  extension. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  these  discrepancies  between  the  observations 
of  modem  astronomers  of  repute  for  accuracy  and  observing  skill.  It 
shows  that  the  differences  recorded  in  the  aspect  of  the  corona  are  not 
due  to  such  errors  as  unpractised  observers  might  be  expected  to  make. 
We  shall  presently  see  the  importance  of  thus  separating  truthful  from 
untrustworthy  observations. 

Arago  made  a  similar  observation  during  the  progress  of  this  eclipse. 
He  remarked  in  one  of  the  brighter  portions  of  the  corona,  "  a  luminous 
spot  composed  of  jets  entwined  in  each  other,  and  resembling  in  appear- 
ance a  hank  of  threads  in  disorder."  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  this  may  have  been.  It  would  almost  seem  to  give  evidence 
in  favour  of  a  view  recently  put  forward,  that  the  light  of  the  corona 
comes  from  innumerable  streams  of  meteors  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sun. 

Some  of  the  rays  of  the  corona  during  this  eclipse  were  estimated  by 
the  younger  Struve  as  nearly  eight  times  the  moon's  apparent  diameter 
in  length,  the  first  instance,  be  it  noted,  in  which  a  modem  observa- 
tion has  confirmed  the  account  given  by  MM.  Plantade  and  Capies 
in  1706. 

In  1851  the  Astronomer  Royal  had  a  second  opportunity  of  observing 
the  solar  corona.  It  affords  interesting  evidence  of  the  variability  in  the 
appearance  of  this  object  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
observed,  that  Mr.  Airy  recognized  a  distinct  difference  not  merely  in  the 
extent  but  in  the  figure  of  the  corona  on  this  occasion.  He  says,  "  The 
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corona  was  far  broader  than  that  which  I  saw  in  1842.  Roughly  speaking, 
its  breadth  was  little  less  than  the  moon's  diameter,  but  its  outline  was 
very  irregular.  I  did  not  notice  any  beams  projecting  from  it  which 
deserved  notice  as  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  others,  but  the  whole 
was  beamy,  radiated  in  structure,  and  terminated — though  very  indefinitely 
— in  a  way  which  reminded  me  of  the  ornament  frequently  placed  round 
a  mariner's  compass.  Its  colour  was  wMte,  or  resembling  that  of  Venus. 
I  saw  no  flickering  or  unsteadiness  of  light.  It  was  not  separated  from 
the  moon  by  any  dark  ring,  nor  had  it  any  annular  structure.  It  looked 
like  a  radiated  luminous  cloud  behind  the  moon." 

In  1860  the  Astronomer  Royal  again  witnessed  the  phenomena  which 
accompany  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  ;  and  again,  his  evidence  respecting 
the  corona  assigns  to  it  a  figure  resembling,  "  with  some  irregularities,  the 
ornament  round  a  compass-card." 

And  now  we  are  approaching,  or,  rather,  we  have  already  reached  the 
era  when  other  modes  of  research  than  mere  telescopic  observation  were  to 
be  applied  to  this  perplexing  phenomenon.  In  1860,  Mr.  De  la  Rue  and 
the  Padre  Secchi  succeeded  in  photographing  the  eclipsed  sun ;  and  though 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  corona  is  discernible  in  their  photographs,  yet 
it  is  quite  evident,  on  a  careful  comparison  of  pictures  taken  at  stations 
widely  separated,  that  at  least  the  brighter  portion  of  the  corona  belongs 
to  the  sun.  Where  the  coronal  radiance  is  brightest  or  extends  farthest  in 
Mr.  De  la  Rue's  pictures,  there  also  in  F.  Secchi's  can  be  recognized 
corresponding  peculiarities. 

Then,  after  a  considerable  interval,  came  the  great  eclipse  of  August, 
1868,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  apply  the  powers  of  the  spectroscope  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  corona.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  circumstance, 
by-the-by,  that  the  results  of  so  important  an  observation  as  Major 
Tennant's  spectroscopic  study  of  the  corona  should  be  quite  commonly 
misquoted — but  so  it  is.  We  have  before  us,  as  we  write,  his  own  statement, 
in  which  are  the  words  (italicized),  "  What  I  saw  was  undoubtedly  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum,  and  I  saw  no  lines  ;  "  followed  by  the  remark,  "  there 
may  have  been  dark  lines,  of  course,  but  with  so  faint  a  spectrum  .... 
they  might  escape  notice."  Yet  in  Roscoe's  most  valuable  treatise  on 
spectrum  analysis  there  occur  the  words,  "  Major  Tennant  states  that  the 
spectrum  of  the  corona  is  the  ordinary  solar  spectrum  ;  "  and  the  American 
astronomers  who  observed  the  eclipse  of  last  year  repeat  the  statement, 
commenting  with  surprise  on  the  fact  that  they  could  see  no  dark  lines  in 
the  coronal  spectrum. 

The  distinction  between  what  Major  Tennant  actually  saw  and  what  he 
is  supposed  to  have  seen  is  most  important.  If  the  corona  gave  a  spectrum 
resembling  the  sun's,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  light  of 
the  corona  was  simply  reflected  sunlight.  "But  if  the  spectrum  of  the 
corona  shows  no  dark  lines  we  can  no  longer  suppose  this.  A  burning 
solid  gives  a  rainbow-tinted  spectrum  of  this  sort,  without  dark  lines ;  and 
though  it  would  not  be  proved,  it  would  at  least  be  rendered  probable,  were 
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this  the  nature  of  the  coronal  spectrum,  that  the  light  of  the  corona  comes 
from  actually  incandescent  substances. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  American  astronomers  would  have  obtained 
decisive  results  ;  hut  a  new  source  of  perplexity  was  introduced  by  their 
observations.  They  satisfied  themselves  that  the  coronal  spectrum  really 
is  continuous,  for  they  observed  it  under  conditions  which  removed  all 
the  doubts  referred  to  by  Major  Ttennant.  But  superposed  upon  the  faint 
rainbow-tinted  streak  they  saw  bright  lines.  Professor  Harkness  saw  one 
line  only,  but  Professor  Young  saw  three. 

Now,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  what  is  the  interpretation  of  a 
spectral  bright  line  to  understand  the  strange  significance  of  this  new 
observation.  A  glowing  vapour  gives  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines.  But 
surprising  as  the  conclusion  would  be  that  the  corona  consists,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  glowing  vapour,  it  is  when  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  vapour  indicated  by  the  coronal  bright  lines  that  the  most  startling 
result  of  all  is  suggested.  One  of  the  bright  lines  corresponds  in  place 
with  a  line  belonging  to  the  spectrum  of  the  glowing  vapour  of  iron. 
This  metal,  which  requires  so  intense  a  heat  for  its  liquefaction,  and, 
therefore,  a  yet  more  tremendous  heat  to  vaporize  it,  would  actually  seem 
(from  the  evidence)  to  be  present  in  the  form  of  glowing  vapour  in  the 
sun's  corona.  Here  are  the  words  of  Professor  Harkness — who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  laws  of  spectroscopic  analysis — announcing 
his  acceptance  of  a  conclusion  as  probable,  which  is  so  startling  that  we 
could  not  venture  to  leave  it  on  record  without  such  confirmation,  lest 
haply  the  reader  should  regard  it  as  simply  arising  from  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  evidence  : — "  I  consider  the  conclusion  highly  probable,  if  not 
actually  praved,  that  the  corona  is  a  very  rarefied  self-luminous  atmo- 
sphere surrounding  the  sun,  and,  perhaps,  principally  composed  of  the 
incandescent  vapour  of  iron."  And  what  renders  the  conclusion  so  much 
the  more  remarkable  is  that  Professor  Harkness  has  adduced  evidence  to 
show  that  the  heat  of  the  summits  of  the  coloured  prominences  is  such 
as  would  be  insufficient  to  vaporize  iron.  The  corona  would  be  less 
heated,  one  would  suppose,  than  the  prominences  which  lie  so  much 
nearer  to  the  sun. 

Such  are  the  observations  which  astronomers  and  physicists  have 
made  upon  the  corona.  We  have  indicated  in  passing  some  of  tho 
theories  suggested  by  special  observations,  but  we  have  now  to  inquire 
what  are  the  general  results  to  which  this  series  of  researches,  regarded  as 
a  whole,  appears  to  tend. 

The  theories  which  have  been  put  forward  by  astronomers  in  explana- 
tion of  the  solar  corona  are  not  many  in  number,  and  some  of  them  need 
not  occupy  us  for  any  length  of  time,  as  modern  researches  have  practically 
disposed  of  them. 

The  theory  that  the  corona  is  due  to  a  lunar  atmosphere  is  associated 
with  the  names  of  the  eminent  astronomers  Kepler  and  Halley.     It  is 
probable  that  the  latter  would  have  been  even  more  confident  of  its  truth 
VOL.  xxn. — NO.  130.  24. 
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than  ho  actually  was,  had  it  not  been  that  the  opinion  of  his  great  friend 
Newton  was  opposed  to  this  theory.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  inter- 
pretation placed  upon  Halley's  remark  that  "  the  contrary  sentiments  of 
one  whose  judgment  he  should  always  revere  "  caused  him  to  feel  doubtful 
as  to  Kepler's  theory. 

We  now  know  quite  certainly  that  the  moon  has  no  atmosphere  which 
could  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  corona.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  moon  has  any  atmosphere  at  all ;  but  most  assuredly  if  she  have 
any  it  must  be  very  limited  in  extent.  When  the  moon  passes  over 
a  star,  the  disappearance  of  the  star  is  quite  sudden  ;  there  is  no  sign 
whatever  of  that  gradual  diminution  of  the  star's  light  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  recognized  if  the  moon  had  an  atmosphere  of  appreciable 
extent. 

The  French  astronomers  La  Hire  and  De  Lisle  put  forward  two  theories, 
which  may  also  be  dismissed  as  untenable  in  the  presence  of  recent 
researches.  According  to  each  theory,  the  appearance  of  the  corona  is 
caused  by  an  action  on  the  sun's  rays,  that  action  taking  place  at  the 
edge  of  the  moon's  disc — the  difference  between  the  two  theories  being 
that  La  Hire  ascribed  the  action  to  the  inequalities  of  the  moon's  surface 
and  their  power  of  reflecting  the  solar  rays,  while  De  Lisle  supposed  that 
the  sun's  rays  were  diffracted  at  the  moon's  edge.  We  owe  to  Baden 
Powell  and  Sir  David  Brewster  the  disproof  of  De  Lisle's  theory,  De  Lisle 
himself  having  disposed  of  La  Hire's. 

There  remain,  then,  only  those  two  theories  to  consider,  which,  at 
the  present  time,  divide  the  attention  of  astronomers.  According  to  one 
the  corona  is  a  true  solar  appendage,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  universe ;  according  to  the  other  the  corona*  is  simply  a 
terrestrial  phenomenon,  due  to  the  passage  of  the  sun's  rays  through  our 
own  atmosphere.  The  latter  theory  is  that  advanced  by  M.  Faye,  and  is 
supported  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  the  skilful  solar  spectroscopist ;  the  former  is 
the  opinion  entertained  by  Sir  John  Herschel  and  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
and  has  recently  been  advocated  somewhat  earnestly  in  papers  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
observations  to  be  made  during  the  eclipse  of  next  December  will  set  the 
question  finally  at  rest.  In  the  meantime  let  us  briefly  consider  the 
arguments  adduced  for  and  against  the  rival  theories. 

We  owe  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Frankland  and  Mr.  Lockyer  one  of 
the  most  effective  arguments  against  the  theory  that  the  corona  is  a  solar 
atmosphere.  It  will  be  obvious  that  if  the  corona  be  such  an  atmosphere, 
it  will  exert  a  pressure  upon  the  sun's  surface  corresponding  to  that 
pressure  which  our  own  atmosphere  exerts  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
But  then  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  coronal  atmosphere  would  bo 
incalculably  greater.  Our  own  atmosphere,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
does  not  extend  much  more  than  100  miles  above  the  sea-level.  Now 
the  corona  is  visible,  under  favourable  circumstances,  at  a  distance  from 
the  sun  equal  to  his  own  diameter — setting  aside  all  considerations  of  the 
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radial  projections.  In  other  words  it  certainly  does  not  extend  less  than 
850,000  miles  from  his  surface.  Regarded  as  an  atmosphere,  therefore, 
the  corona  is  certainly  not  less  than  8,000  times  as  deep  as  our  own. 
On  this  account  alone  the  pressure  it  would  exert  would  be  enormously 
greater.  For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  our  air  would 
not  be  merely  doubled  were  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  doubled, 
trebled  were  that  height  trebled,  and  so  on,  but  would  increase  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate.  If  a  mine  were  sunk  into  the  earth  in  order  to  measure 
the  increase  of  atmospheric  pressure  with  depth,  instead  of  a  depth  of 
100  miles  being  required  in  order  to  have  a  double  pressure,  only 
3^  miles  would  be  needed.  At  the  bottom  of  a  mine  7  miles  deep  the 
pressure  would  be  four  times  as  great  as  at  the  sea-level ;  10^  miles  deep 
the  pressure  would  be  eight  times  as  great ;  14  miles  deep  the  pressure 
would  be  sixteen  times  as  great,  and  so  on,  like  the  expense  of  the  miser's 
grave,  "doubling  as  we  descend"  for  every  3J  miles.  It  requires  no 
great  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  see  that  the  pressure  at  a  depth  of  100 
miles  or  so  would  be  millions  of  times  greater  than  that  at  the.  sea-level.  * 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  inconceivably  great  the  pressure  exerted  by 
a  solar  atmosphere  some  8,000  times  as  deep  as  ours  would  necessarily 
be,  let  the  nature  of  the  gases  composing  it  be  what  it  may. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  We  have  hitherto  only  compared  the  height 
of  the  supposed  solar  atmosphere  with  that  of  the  earth's.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  sun's  attractive  energy  so  enormously  exceeds  the  earth's 
that  even  though  his  atmosphere  were  no  deeper  than  ours  (and  similarly 
constituted)  the  pressure  exerted  on  his  surface  would  be  enormously 
increased.  If  a  man  could  be  placed  on  the  solar  surface  his  own  weight 
would  crush  him  as  effectually  as  though  while  on  the  earth  a  weight 
of  a  couple  of  tons  were  heaped  upon  him.  In  precisely  the  same  way 
the  pressure  of  the  solar  atmosphere  is  increased  by  the  enormous  force 
with  which  the  sun  drags  towards  himself  every  particle  composing  that 
atmosphere. 

Now  it  happens  that  we  know  quite  well  that  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  real  solar  atmosphere  even  close  by  the  bright  surface  which  forms  the 
visible  globe  of  the  sun,  is  nothing  like  so  great  as  it  would  be  if  the 
corona  formed  part  of  that  atmosphere.  The  bright  lines  constituting 
the  spectrum  of  the  coloured  prominences  would  be  many  times  thicker 
than  they  are  if  the  pressure  were  so  great ;  for  spectroscopists  have  found, 
by  means  of  experiments  made  in  the  laboratory,  that  with  increase  of 
pressure  the  spectral  bright  lines  of  a  gas  increase  in  thickness. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  most  conclusive  proof  possible  that  the  corona 
is  not  a  solar  atmosphere. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  argue  that  the  corona  is  a  solar 
appendage,  ask  how  it  happens,  if  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  illumination 
of  our  own  atmosphere,  that  the  moon  looks  black  in  the  very  heart  of 

*  The  actual  number  representing  the  proportionate  pressure  would  consist  of 
no  less  than  nine  figures,  being  very  nearly  two  hundred  million?. 
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this  illumination.  If  our  air  were  illuminated,  its  light  would  extend  over 
the  moon  also — since  the  moon  lies  so  far  beyond  its  limits;  whereas 
the  moon  is  as  a  dark  disc  on  the  background  of  the  coronal  light.  This 
very  word  background,  obviously  applicable  to  the  corona  as  actually  seen, 
indicates  that  the  source  of  the  coronal  light  is  beyond  the  moon. 

Here,  then  (to  mention  no  other  considerations),  we  have  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  corona  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  our  own 
atmosphere. 

But  then  the  corona  is  clearly  somewhere  and  something.  If  its  light 
comes  from  beyond  the  moon,  we  need  not  doubt  that  it  comes  from  the 
sun's  neighbourhood ;  and  again,  if  the  corona  is  not  a  solar  atmosphere, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  is  a  solar  appendage.  It  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  corona  is  due  to  bodies  of  some  sort  travelling  around  the 
sun,  and  by  their  motion  preserved  either  from  falling  towards  him  (in 
which  case  the  corona  would  quickly  disappear)  or  from  producing  any 
pressure  upon  his  surface,  as  an  atmosphere  would. 

Whatever  the  corona  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  regarding  it  as  a  solar 
appendage — a  conclusion  which  seems  forced  upon  us  by  the  evidence — 
it  is  presented  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  imposing  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  a  fitting  crown  of  glory  for  that 
orb  which  sways  the  planets  by  its  attraction,  warms  them  by  its  fires, 
illuminates  them  by  the  splendour  of  its  light,  and  pours  forth  on  all  of 
them  the  electric  and  chemic  influences  which  are  as  necessary  as  light 
and  heat  for  the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

KILGOBBIX  CASTLE. 

OME  one  has  said  that  almost  all 
that  Ireland  possesses  of  picturesque 
beauty  is  to  be  found  on,  or  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of,  the 
sea-board ;  and  if  we  except  some 
brief  patches  of  river  scenery  on 
the  "Nore"  and  the  "Blackwater," 
and  a  part  of  Lough  Erne,  the  asser- 
tion is  not  devoid  of  truth.  The 
dreary  expanse  called  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  which  occupies  a  high  table- 
land in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
stretches  away  for  miles  flat,  sad- 
coloured,  and  monotonous,  fissured 
in  every  direction  by  channels  of 
dark-tinted  water,  in  which  the 
very  fish  take  the  same  sad  colour. 
This  tract  is  almost  without  trace 
of  habitation,  save  where,  at  distant 
intervals,  utter  destitution  has  raised  a  mud-hovel  undistinguishablo 
from  the  hillocks  of  turf  around  it. 

Fringing  this  broad  waste,  little  patches  of  cultivation  are  to  be  seen  : 
small  potato-gardens,  as  they  are  called,  or  a  few  roods  of  oats,  green 
even  in  the  late  autumn ;  but,  strangely  enough,  with  nothing  to  show 
where  the  humble  tiller  of  the  soil  was  living,  nor,  often,  any  visible  road 
to  these  isolated  spots  of  culture.  Gradually,  however — but  very 
gradually — the  prospect  brightens.  Fields  with  enclosures,  and  a  cabin 
or  two,  are  to  be  met  with  ;  a  solitary  tree,  generally  an  ash,  will  be 
seen ;  some  rude  instrument  of  husbandry,  or  an  ass-cart,  will  show  that 
we  are  emerging  from  the  region  of  complete  destitution  and  approaching 
a  land  of  at  least  struggling  civilization.  At  last,  and  by  a  transition  that 
is  not  always  easy  to  mark,  the  scene  glides  into  those  rich  pasture-lands 
and  well-tilled  farms  that  form  the  wealth  of  the  Midland  Counties. 
Gentlemen's  seats  and  waving  plantations  succeed,  and  we  are  in  a 
coantry  of  comfort  and  abundance, 
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On  this  border-land  between  fertility  and  destitution,  and  on  a  tract 
which  had  probably  once  been  part  of  the  Bog  itself,  there  stood — there 
stands  still — a  short,  square  tower,  battlemented  at  top,  and  surmounted 
with  a  pointed  roof,  which  seems  to  grow  out  of  a  cluster  of  farm-build- 
ings, so  surrounded  is  its  base  by  roofs  of  thatch  and  slates.  Incongruous, 
vulgar,  and  ugly  in  every  way,  the  old  keep  appears  to  look  down  on  them 
— time-worn  and  battered  as  it  is — as  might  a  reduced  gentleman  regard 
the  unworthy  associates  with  which  an  altered  fortune  had  linked  him. 
This  is  all  that  remains  of  Kilgobbin  Castle. 

In  the  guide-books  we  read  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  strength  and 
importance,  and  that  Hugh  de  Lacy — the  same  bold  knight  "who  had 
won  all  Ireland  for  the  English  from  the  Shannon  to  the  sea  " — had 
taken  this  castle  from  a  native  chieftain  called  Neal  O'Caharney,  whose 
family  he  had  slain,  all  save  one  ;  and  then  it  adds  :  "'Sir  Hugh  came  one 
day,  with  three  Englishmen,  that  he  might  show  them  the  castle,  when 
there  came  to  him  a  youth  of  the  men  of  Meath — a  certain  Gilla  Naher 
O'Mahey,  foster-brother  of  O'Caharney  himself — with  his  battle-axe  con- 
cealed beneath  his  cloak,  and  while  De  Lacy  was  reading  the  petition  he 
gave  him,  he  dealt  him  such  a  blow  that  his  head  flew  off  many  yards  away, 
both  head  and  body  being  afterwards  buried  in  the  ditch  of  the  castle." 

The  annals  of  Kilronan  further  relate  that  the  O'Caharneys  became 
adherents  of  the  English — dropping  their  Irish  designation,  and  calling 
themselves  Kearney ;  and  in  this  way  were  restored  to  a  part  of  the  lands 
and  the  Castle  of  Kilgobbin — "  by  favour  of  which  act  of  grace,"  says  the 
Chronicle,  "  they  were  bound  to  raise  a  becoming  monument  over  the  brave 
knight  Hugh  de  Lacy  whom  their  kinsman  had  so  treacherously  slain ;  but 
they  did  no  more  of  this  than  one  large  stone  of  granite,  and  no  inscription 
thereon  :  thus  showing  that  at  all  times,  and  with  all  men,  the  O'Caharneys 
were  false  knaves  and  untrue  to  their  word." 

In  later  times,  again,  the  Kearneys  returned  to  the  old  faith  of  their 
fathers  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  King  James ;  one  of  them,  Michael 
O'Kearney,  having  acted  as  aide-de-camp  at  the  "Boyne,"  and  conducted 
the  king  to  Kilgobbin,  where  he  passed  the  night  after  the  defeat,  and, 
as  the  tradition  records,  held  a  Court  the  next  morning,  at  which  he 
thanked  the  owner  of  the  castle  for  his  hospitality,  and  created  him  on 
the  spot  a  viscount  by  the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Kilgobbin. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  newly-created  noble  saw  good  reason  to 
keep  his  elevation  to  himself.  They  were  somewhat  critical  times  just 
then  for  the  adherents  of  the  lost  cause,  and  the  followers  of  King 
William  were  keen  at  scenting  out  any  disloyalty  that  might  be  turned 
to  good  account  by  a  confiscation.  The  Kearneys,  however,  were  prudent. 
They  entertained  a  Dutch  officer,  Van  Straaten,  on  King  William's  staff, 
and  gave  such  valuable  information  besides,  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
country,  that  no  suspicions  of  disloyalty  attached  to  them. 

To  these  succeeded  more  peaceful  times,  during  which  the  Kearneys 
were  more  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  reconstruct  the  fallen  condition  of 
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their  fortunes  than  in  political  intrigue.  Indeed  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  original  estate  now  remained  to  them,  and  of  what  once  had  produced 
above  four  thousand  a  year,  there  was  left  a  property  barely  worth  eight 
hundred. 

The  present  owner,  with  whose  fortunes  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, was  a  widower.  Maurice  Kearney's  family  consisted  of  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  the  former  about  two-and-twenty,  the  latter  four  years  younger, 
though,  to  all  appearance,  there  did  not  seem  a  year  between  them.  9 

Maurice  Kearney  himself  was  a  man  of  about  fifty-four  or  fifty-six ; 
hale,  handsome,  and  powerful ;  his  snow-white  hair  and  bright  com- 
plexion, with  his  full  grey  eyes  and  regular  teeth,  giving  him  an  air  of 
genial  cordiality  at  first  sight  which  was  fully  confirmed  by  further 
acquaintance.  So  long  as  the  world  went  well  with  him,  Maurice  seemed  to 
enjoy  life  thoroughly,  and  even  its  rubs  he  bore  with  an  easy  jocularity 
that  showed  what  a  stout  heart  he  could  oppose  to  fortune.  A  long 
minority  had  provided  him  with  a  considerable  sum  on  his  coming  of  age, 
but  he  spent  it  freely,  and  when  it  was  exhausted  continued  to  live  on  at 
the  same  rate  as  before,  till  at  last,  as  creditors  grew  pressing,  and 
mortgagees  threatened  foreclosure,  he  saw  himself  reduced  to  something 
less  than  one-fifth  of  his  former  outlay ;  and  though  he  seemed  to  address 
himself  to  the  task  with  a  bold  spirit  and  a  resolute  mind,  the  old  habits 
were  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  eradicated,  and  the  pleasant  companionship 
of  his  equals,  his  life  at  the  club  in  Dublin,  his  joyous  conviviality,  no 
longer  possible,  he  suffered  himself  to  descend  to  an  inferior  rank,  and 
sought  his  associates  amongst  humbler  men,  whose  flattering  reception 
of  him  soon  reconciled  him  to  his  fallen  condition.  His  companions  were 
now  the  small  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  shopkeepers  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Moate,  to  whose  habits  and  modes  of  thought  and 
expression  he  gradually  conformed,  till  it  became  positively  irksome  to 
himself  to  keep  the  company  of  his  equals.  Whether,  however,  it  was 
that  age  had  breached  the  stronghold  of  his  good  spirits,  or  that  conscience 
rebuked  him  for  having  derogated  from  his  station,  certain  it  is  that  all 
his  buoyancy  failed  him  when  away  from  society,  and  that  in  the  quietness 
of  his  home  he  was  depressed  and  dispirited  to  a  degree,  and  to  that  genial 
temper,  which  once  he  could  count  on  against  every  reverse  that  befell  him, 
there  now  succeeded  an  irritable,  peevish  spirit  that  led  him  to  attribute 
every  annoyance  he  met  with  to  some  fault  or  shortcoming  of  others. 

By  his  neighbours  in  the  town  and  by  his  tenantry  he  was  always 
addressed  as  "my  Lord,"  and  treated  with  all  the  deference  that 
pertained  to  such  difference  of  station.  By  the  gentry,  however,  when  at 
rare  occasions  he  met  them,  he  wa  s  known  as  Mr.  Kearney,  and  in  the 
village  post-office  the  letters  with  the  name  Maurice  Kearney,  Esq.,  were 
perpetual  reminders  of  what  rank  was  accorded  him  by  that  wider  section 
of  the  world  that  lived  beyond  the  shadow  of  Kilgobbin  Castle. 

Perhaps  the  impossible  task  of  serving  two  masters  is  never  more 
palpably  displayed  than  when  the  attempt  attaches  to  a  divided  identity 
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— when  a  man  tries  to  be  himself  in  two  distinct  parts  in  life,  -without  the 
slightest  misgiving  of  hypocrisy  while  doing  so.  Maurice  Kearney  not 
only  did  not  assume  any  pretension  to  nobility  amongst  his  equals, 
but  he  would  have  felt  that  any  reference  to  his  title  from  one  of  them 
would  have  been  an  impertinence,  and  an  impertinence  to  be  resented ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  had  a  shopkeeper  of  Moate,  or  one  of  the 
tenants,  addressed  him  as  other  than  "  my  Lord  "  he  would  not  have 
deigned  him  a  notice. 

Strangely  enough,  this  divided  allegiance  did  not  merely  prevail  with 
the  outer  world,  it  actually  penetrated  within  his  walls.  By  his  son, 
Richard  Kearney,  he  was  always  called  "my  Lord;"  while  Kate  as 
persistently  addressed  and  spoke  of  him  as  Papa.  Nor  was  this  difference 
without  signification  as  to  their  separate  natures  and  tempers. 

Had  Maurice  Kearney  contrived  to  divide  the  two  parts  of  his 
nature,  and  bequeathed  all  his  pride,  his  vanity,  and  his  pretensions  to 
his  son,  while  he  gave  his  light-heartedness,  his  buoyancy,  and  kindliness, 
to  his  daughter,  the  partition  could  not  have  been  more  perfect.  iUchard 
Kearney  was  full  of  an  insolent  pride  of  birth.  Contrasting  the  position  of 
his  father  with  that  held  by  his  grandfather,  he  resented  the  downfall  as 
the  act  of  a  dominant  faction,  eager  to  outrage  the  old  race,  and  the  old 
religion  of  Ireland.  Kate  took  a  very  different  view  of  their  condition. 
She  clung,  indeed,  to  the  notion  of  their  good  blood,  but  as  a  thing  that 
might  assuage  many  of  the  pangs  of  adverse  fortune,  not  increase  nor 
embitter  them ;  and  "  if  we  are  ever  to  emerge,"  thought  she,  "  from  this 
poor  state,  we  shall  meet  our  class  without  any  of  the  shame  of  a  mush- 
room origin.  It  will  be  a  restoration,  and  not  a  new  elevation."  She  was 
a  fine,  handsome,  fearless  girl,  whom  many  said  ought  to  have  been  a 
boy  ;  but  this  was  rather  intended  as  a  covert  slight  on  the  narrower 
nature  and  peevish  temperament  of  her  brother — another  way,  indeed, 
of  saying  that  they  should  have  exchanged  conditions. 

The  listless  indolence  of  her  father's  life,  and  the  almost  complete 
absence  from  home  of  her  brother,  who  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  the 
Dubh'n  University,  had  given  over  to  her  charge  not  only  the  household, 
but  no  small  share  of  the  management  of  the  estate — all,  in  fact,  that 
an  old  land  steward,  a  certain  Peter  Gill,  would  permit  her  to  exercise  ; 
for  Peter  was  a  very  absolute  and  despotic  grand  Vizier,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  it  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  to  have  wrested  from  him  a  particle  of  power  over  the  property. 
This  happy  defect  in  his  education — happy  so  far  as  Kate's  rule  wras 
concerned — gave  her  the  one  claim  she  could  prefer  to  any  superiority 
over  him,  and  his  obstinacy  could  never  be  effectually  overcome,  except 
by  confronting  him  with  a  written  document  or  a  column  of  figures.  Before 
these,  indeed,  he  would  stand  crestfallen  and  abashed.  Some  strange 
terror  seemed  to  possess  him  as  to  the  peril  of  opposing  himself  to  such 
inscrutable  testimony — a  fear,  be  it  said,  he  never  felt  in  contesting  an 
oral  witness, 
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Peter  had  one  resource,  however,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  a  similar 
stronghold  has  not  secured  the  power  of  greater  men  and  in  higher 
functions.  Peter's  sway  was  of  so  varied  and  complicated  a  kind  ;  the 
duties  he  discharged  were  so  various,  manifold,  and  conflicting ;  the 
measures  he  took  with  the  people,  whose  destinies  were  committed  to 
him,  were  so  thoroughly  devised,  by  reference  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  each  man — what  he  could  do,  or  bear,  or  submit  to — and  not  by  any 
sense  of  justice  ;  that  a  sort  of  government  grew  up  over  the  property  full 
of  hitches,  contingencies,  and  compensations,  and  of  which  none  but  he 
who  had  invented  the  machinery  could  possibly  pretend  to  the  direction. 
The  estate  being,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  so  like  the  old  coach-harness, 
so  full  of  knots,  splices,  and  entanglements,  there  was  not  another  man 
in  Ireland  could  make  it  work,  and  if  another  were  to  try  it,  it  would  all 
come  to  pieces  in  his  hands." 

Kate  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  this  ;  and  in  the  same  way  that  she 
had  admiringly  watched  Peter  as  he  knotted  a  trace  here  and  supplemented 
a  strap  there,  strengthening  a  weak  point,  and  providing  for  casualties, 
even  the  least  likely,  she  saw  him  dealing  Avith  the  tenantry  on  the 
property  ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  made  allowance  for  sickness 
here  and  misfortune  there,  he  would  be  as  prompt  to  screw  up  a  lagging 
tenant  to  the  last  penny,  and  secure  the  landlord  in  the  share  of  any 
season  of  prosperity. 

Had  the  Government  Commissioner,  sent  to  report  on  the  state  of  land 
tenure  in  Ireland,  confined  himself  to  a  visit  to  the  estate  of  Lord 
Kilgobbin — for  so  we  like  to  call  him — it  is  just  possible  that  the  Cabinet 
would  have  found  the  task  of  legislation  even  more  difficult  than  they 
have  already  admitted  it  to  be. 

First  of  all,  not  a  tenant  on  the  estate  had  any  certain  knowledge  of 
how  much  land  he  held.  There  had  been  no  survey  of  the  property  for 
years.  "  It  will  be  made  up  to  you,"  was  Gill's  phrase  about  everything. 
"  What  matters  if  you  have  an  acre  more  or  an  acre  less  ?  "»  Neither  had 
any  one  a  lease,  or,  indeed,  a  writing  of  any  kind.  Gill  settled  that  on  the 
25th  March  and  25th  September  a  certain  sum  was  to  be  forthcoming,  and 
that  was  all.  When  the  lord  wanted  them  they  were  always  to  give  him 
a  hand,  which  often  meant  with  their  carts  and  horses,  especially  in  harvest 
time.  Not  that  they  were  a  hard-worked  or  hard-working  population :  they 
took  life  very  easy,  seeing  that  by  no  possible  exertion  could  they 
materially  better  themselves ;  and  even  when  they  hunted  a  neighbour's 
cow  out  of  their  wheat,  they  would  execute  the  eviction  with  a  lazy 
indolence  and  sluggishness  that  took  away  from  the  act  all  semblance  of 
ungenerousness. 

They  were  very  poor,  their  hovels  were  wretched,  their  clothes  ragged, 
and  their  food  scanty  ;  but,  with  all  that,  they  were  not  discontented,  and 
very  far  from  unhappy.  There  was  no  prosperity  at  hand  to  contrast  with 
their  poverty.  The  world  was,  on  the  whole,  pretty  much  as  they  always 
remembered  it.  They  would  have  liked  to  bo  "  better  off"  if  they  knew 

21— » 
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how,  but  they  did  not  know  if  there  was  a  "  better  off  " — much  less  how  to 
come  at  it ;  and  if  there  were,  Peter  Gill  certainly  did  not  tell  them  of  it. 

If  a  stray  visitor  to'  fair  or  market  .brought  back  the  news  that  there 
was  an  agitation  abroad  for  a  new  settlement  of  the  land,  that  popular 
orators  were  proclaiming  the  poor  man's  rights,  and  denouncing  the 
cruelties  of  the  landlord,  if  they  heard  that  men  were  talking  of  repealing 
the  laws  which  secured  property  to  the  owner  and  only  admitted  him  to  a 
sort  of  partnership  with  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  old  Gill  speedily  assured  them 
that  these  were  changes  only  to  be  adopted  in  Ulster  where  the  tenants 
were  rack-rented  and  treated  like  slaves.  "  Which  of  you  here,"  would 
he  say,  "  can  come  forward  and  say  he  was  ever  evicted  ?  "  Now  as  the 
term  was  one  of  which  none  had  the  very  vaguest  conception, — it  might,  for 
aught  they  knew,  have  been  an  operation  in  surgery, — the  appeal  was  an 
overwhelming  success.  "  Sorra  doubt  of  it,  but  ould  Peter's  right,  and 
there's  worse  places  to  live  in,  and  worse  landlords  to  live  under,  than  the 
Lord."  Not  but  it  taxed  Gill's  skill  and  cleverness  to  maintain  this 
quarantine  against  the  outer  world  ;  and  he  often  felt  like  Prince 
Metternich  in  a  like  strait — that  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  the  newspaper  fellows  must  win. 

From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
Kilgobbin  was  not  a  model  estate,  nor  Peter  Gill  exactly  the  sort  of 
witness  from  which  a  select  committee  would  have  extracted  any  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  construction  of  a  land  code. 

Anything  short  of  Kate  Kearney's  fine  temper  and  genial  disposition 
would  have  broken  down  by  daily  dealing  with  this  cross-grained,  wrong- 
headed,  and  obstinate  old  fellow,  whose  ideas  of  management  all  centred  in 
craft  and  subtlety — outwitting  this  man,  forestalling  that — doing  everything 
by  halves,  so  that  no  boon  came  unassociated  with  some  contingency  or  other 
by  which  he  secured  to  himself  unlimited  power  and  uncontrolled  tyranny. 

As  Gill  was  in  perfect  possession  of  her  father's  confidence,  to  oppose 
him  in  anything  was  a  task  of  no  mean  difficulty  ;  and  the  mere  thought 
that  the  old  fellow  should  feel  offended  and  throw  up  his  charge — a  threat 
he  had  more  than  once  half  hinted — was  a  terror  Kilgobbin  could  not 
have  faced.  Nor  was  this  her  only  care.  There  was  Dick  continually 
dunning  her  for  remittances,  and  importuning  her  for  means  to  supply  his 
extravagances.  "  I  suspected  how  it  would  be,"  wrote  he  once,  "  with  a 
lady  paymaster.  And  when  my  father  told  me  I  was  to  look  to  you  for 
my  allowance,  I  accepted  the  information  as  a  heavy  percentage  taken  off 
my  beggarly  income.  What  could  you — what  could  any  young  girl — 
know  of  the  requirements  of  a  man  going  out  into  the  best  society  of  a 
capital  ?  To  derive  any  benefit  from  associating  with  these  people  I  must 
at  least  seem  to  live  like  them.  I  am  received  as  the  son  of  a  man  of 
condition  and  property,  and  you  want  to  bound  my  habits  by  those  of  my 
chum,  Joe  Atlee,  whose  father  is  starving  somewhere  on  the  pay  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  Even  Joe  himself  laughs  at  the  notion  of  gauging 
my  expenses  by  his. 
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"  If  this  is  to  go  on — I  mean  if  you  intend  to  persist  in  this  plan — bo 
frank  enough  to  say  so  at  once,  and  I  will  either  take  pupils,  or  seek  a 
clerkship,  or  go  off  to  Australia  ;  and  I  care  precious  little  which  of 
the  three. 

' '  I  know  what  a  proud  thing  it  is  for  whoever  manages  the  revenue  to 
come  forward  and  show  a  surplus.  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  make 
great  reputations  in  that  fashion  ;  hut  there  are  certain  economies  that  lie 
close  to  revolutions ;  now  don't  risk  this,  nor  don't  be  above  taking  a 
hint  from  one  some  years  older  than  you,  though  he  neither  rules  his 
father's  house  nor  metes  out  his  pocket-money." 

Such,  and  such  like,  were  the  epistles  she  received  from  time  to  time, 
and  though  frequency  blunted  something  of  their  sting,  and  their  injustice 
gave  her  a  support  against  their  sarcasm,  she  read  and  thought  over  them 
in  a  spirit  of  bitter  mortification.  Of  course  she  showed  none  of  these 
letters  to  her  father.  He  indeed  only  asked  if  Dick  were  well,  or  if  he 
were  soon  going  up  for  that  scholarship  or  fellowship, — he  did  not  know 
which  nor  was  he  to  blame, — "  which,  after  all,  it  was  hard  on  a  Kearney 
to  stoop  to  accept,  only  that  times  were  changed  with  us  !  and  we  weren't 
what  we  used  to  be  " — a  reflection  so  overwhelming  that  he  generally  felt 
unable  to  dwell  on  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  PRINCE  KOSTALERGI. 

MAURICE  KEARNEY  had  once  a  sister  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  whose  sad 
fate  lay  very  heavily  on  his  heart,  for  he  was  not  without  self-accusings  on 
the  score  of  it.  Matilda  Kearney  had  been  a  belle  of  the  Irish  court  and 
a  toast  at  the  club  when  Maurice  was  a  young  fellow  in  town  ;  and  he 
had  been  very  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  tasted  a  full  share  of  those 
attentions  which  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  brothers  of  handsome  girls. 

Then  Matty  was  an  heiress,  that  is,  she  had  twelve  thousand  pounds  in 
her  own  right ;  and  Ireland  was  not  such  a  California  as  to  make  a  very 
pretty  girl  with  twelve  thousand  pounds  an  every-day  chance.  She  had 
numerous  offers  of  marriage,  and  with  the  usual  luck  in  such  cases, 
there  were  commonplace  unattractive  men  with  good  means,  and  there 
were  clever  and  agreeable  fellows  without  a  sixpence,  all  alike  ineligible. 
Matty  had  that  infusion  of  romance  in  her  nature  that  few,  if  any,  Irish 
girls  are  free  from,  and  which  made  her  desire  that  the  man  of  her  choice 
should  be  something  out  of  the  common.  She  would  have  liked  a  soldier 
who  had  won  distinction  in  the  field.  The  idea  of  military  fame  was  very 
dear  to  her  Irish  heart,  and  she  fancied  with  what  pride  she  would  hang 
upon  the  arm  of  one,  whose  gay  trappings  and  gold  embroidery 
emblematized  the  career  he  followed.  If  not  a  soldier  she  would  have  liked 
a  great  orator,  some  leader  in  debate  that  men  would  rush  down  to  hear, 
and  whose  glowing  words  would  be  gathered  up  and  repeated  as  though 
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inspirations  :  after  that  a  poet,  and  perhaps — not  a  painter — a  sculptor, 
she  thought,  might  do. 

With  such  aspirations  as  these  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  rejected 
the  offers  of  those  comfortable  fellows  in  Mcath,  or  Louth,  whose  military 
glories  were  militia  drills,  and  whose  eloquence  was  confined  to  the  hench 
of  magistrates. 

At  three-and-twenty  she  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  beauty  ;  at  three- 
and-thirty  she  was  still  unmarried ;  her  looks  on  the  wane,  but  her 
romance  stronger  than  ever,  not  untinged  perhaps  with  a  little  bitterness 
towards  that  sex  which  had  not  afforded  one  man  of  merit  enough  to  woo 
and  Avin  her.  Partly  out  of  pique  with  a  land  so  barren  of  all  that  could 
minister  to  imagination,  partly  in  anger  with  her  brother  who  had  been 
urging  her  to  a  match  she  disliked,  she  went  abroad  to  travel, 
wandered  about  for  a  year  or  two,  and  at  last  found  herself  one  winter 
at  Naples. 

There  was  at  that  time,  as  secretary  to  the  Greek  legation,  a  young 
fellow  whom  repute  called  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe;  he  was  a 
certain  Spiridion  Kostalergi,  whose  title  was  Prince  of  Delos,  though 
whether  there  was  such  a  principality,  or  that  he  was  its  representative, 
society  was  not  fully  agreed  upon.  At  all  events,  Miss  Kearney  met  him 
at  a  court  ball,  when  he  wore  his  national  costume,  looking,  it  must  be 
owned,  so  splendidly  handsome  that  all  thought  of  his  princely  rank  was 
forgotten  in  presence  of  a  face  and  figure  that  recalled  the  highest 
triumphs  of  ancient  art.  It  was  Antinous  come  to  life  in  an  embroidered 
cap  and  a  gold  worked  jacket,  and  it  was  Antinous  with  a  voice  like 
Mario,  and  who  waltzed  in  perfection.  This  splendid  creature,  a  modern 
Alcibiades  in  gifts  of  mind  and  graces,  soon  heard,  amongst  his  other 
triumphs,  how  a  rich  and  handsome  Irish  girl  had  fallen  in  love  with  him 
at  first  sight.  He  had  himself  been  struck  by  her  good  looks  and  her 
stylish  air,  and  learning  that  there  could  be  «no  doubt  about  her  fortune, 
he  lost  no  time  in  making  his  advances.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  their  acquaintance  he  proposed.  She  referred  him  to  her  brother 
before  she  could  consent ;  and  though,  when  Kostalergi  inquired  amongst 
her  English  friends,  none  had  ever  heard  of  a  Lord  Kilgobbin,  the  fact 
of  his  being  Irish  explained  their  ignorance,  not  to  say,  that  Kearney's  reply 
being  a  positive  refusal  of  consent,  so  fully  satisfied  the  Greek  that  it  was 
."a  good  thing,"  he  pressed  his  suit  with  a  most  passionate  ardour: 
threatened  to  kill  himself  if  she  persisted  in  rejecting  him,  and  so  worked 
upon  her  heart  by  his  devotion,  or  on  her  pride  by  the  thought  of  his 
position,  that  she  yielded,  and  within  three  weeks  from  the  day  they  first 
met,  she  became  the  Princess  of  Delos. 

When  a  Greek,  holding  any  public  employ,  -marries  money,  his 
Government  is  usually  prudent  enough  to  promote  him.  It  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  merit  that  others  have  discovered,  and  a  wise  administration 
marches  with  the  inventions  of  the  age  it  lives  in.  Kostalergi's  chief  was 
consequently  recalled,  suffered  to  fall  back  upon  his  previous  obscurity— r 
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he  bad  been  a  commission-agent  for  a  bouse  in  tbe  Greek  trade — and  tbe 
Prince  of  Delos  gazetted  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Greece,  with  tbe 
first  class  of  St.  Salvador,  in  recognition  of  bis  services  to  tbe  state  ;  no 
one  being  indiscreet  enougb  to  add  tbat  tbe  aforesaid  services  were  com- 
prised in  marrying  an  Irishwoman  witb  a  dowry  of  —  to  quote  tbe 
Athenian  Hemera — "  tbree  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  drachmas." 

For  a  while — it  was  a  very  brief  while — the  romantic  mind  of  tbe  Irish 
girl  was  raised  to  a  sort  of  transport  of  enjoyment.  Here  was  everything 
— more  than  everything — her  most  glowing  imagination  had  ever  con- 
ceived. Love,  ambition,  station,  all  gratified,  though,  to  be  sure,  she 
bad  quarrelled  with  her  brother,  who  had  returned  her  last  letters  un- 
opened. Maurice,  she  thought,  was  too  good-hearted  to  bear  a  long 
grudge  ;  he  would  see  her  happiness,  he  would  bear  what  a  devoted 
and  good  husband  her  dear  Spiridion  had  proved  himself,  and  be  would 
forgive  her  at  last. 

Though,  as  was  well  known,  the  Greek  Envoy  received  but  a  very 
moderate  salary  from  his  Government,  and  even  that  not  paid  with  a  strict 
punctuality,  the  legation  was  maintained  with  a  splendour  that  rivalled, 
if  not  surpassed,  those  of  France,  England,  or  Eussia.  The  Prince 
of  Delos  led  tbe  fashion  in  equipage,  as  did  the  Princess  in  toilette  ;  their 
dinners,  their  balls,  their  fetes,  attracted  the  curiosity  of  even  the  highest 
to  witness  them ;  and  to  such  a  degree  of  notoriety  had  the  Greek  hos- 
pitality attained,  that  Naples  at  last  admitted  tbat  without  the  Palazzo 
Kostalergi  there  would  be  nothing  to  attract  strangers  to  the  capital. 

Play,  so  invariably  excluded  from  the  habits  of  an  Embassy,  was 
carried  on  at  this  legation  to  such  an  excess  that  the  clubs  were  completely 
deserted,  and  all  the  young  men  of  gambling  tastes  flocked  here  each 
night,  sure  to  find  lansquenet  or  faro,  and  for  stakes  which  no  public 
table  could  possibly  supply.  It  was  not  alone  that  this  life  of  a  gambler 
estranged  Kostalergi  from  bis  wife,  but  tbat  the  scandal  of  his  infidelities 
bad  reached  her  also,  just  at  the  time  when  some  vague  glimmering 
suspicions  of  bis  utter  wortblessness  were  breaking  on  her  mind.  The 
birth  of  a  little  girl  did  not  seem  in  the  slightest  degree  to  renew  tbe  ties 
between  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  tbe  embarrassment  of  a  baby  and  tbe  cost 
it  must  entail,  were  the  only  considerations  he  would  entertain,  and  it  was 
a  constant  question  of  his — uttered,  too,  with  a  tone  of  sarcasm  that  cut 
her  to  the  heart : — "  Would  not  her  brother — the  Lord  Irlandais — like  to 
have  that  baby  ?  Would  she  not  write  and  ask  him  ?  "  Unpleasant  stories 
had  long  been  rife  about  the  play  at  the  Greek  legation,  when  a  young 
Russian  secretary,  of  high  family  and  influence,  lost  an  immense  sum 
under  circumstances  which  determined  him  to  refuse  payment.  Kostalergi, 
who  had  been  the  chief  winner,  refused  everything  like  inquiry  or  exami- 
nation ;  in  fact,  he  made  investigation  impossible,  for  the  cards,  which 
the  Russian  had  declared  to  be  marked,  the  Greek  gathered  up  slowly 
from  the  table  and  threw  them  into  the  fire,  pressing  his  foot  upon  them 
in  tbe  flames,  and  then  calmly  returning  to  where  the  other  stood,  he 
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struck  him  across  the  face  with  his  open  hand,  saying  as  ho  did  it : 
"Here  is  another  debt  to  repudiate,  and  before  the  same  witnesses  also!  " 

The  outrage  did  not  admit  of  delay,  the  arrangements  were  made  in 
an  instant,  and  within  half-an-hour — merely  time  enough  to  send  for  a 
surgeon — they  met  at  the  end  of  the  garden  of  the  legation.  The  Russian 
fired  first,  and,  though  a  consummate  pistol-shot,  agitation  at  the  insult 
so  unnerved  him  that  he  missed  ;  his  ball  cut  the  knot  of  Kostalergi's 
cravat.  The  Greek  took  a  calm  and  deliberate  aim,  and  sent  his  bullet 
through  the  other's  forehead.  He  fell  without  a  word,  stone  dead. 

Though  the  duel  had  been  a  fair  one,  and  the  proces  verbal  drawn  up 
and  agreed  on  both  sides  showed  that  all  had  been  done  loyally,  the 
friends  of  the  young  Eussian  had  influence  to  make  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment not  only  recall  the  Envoy,  but  actually  the  mission  itself. 

For  some  years  the  Kostalergis  lived  in  retirement  at  Palermo,  not 
knowing,  nor  known  to  any  one.  Their  means  were  now  so  reduced  that 
they  had  barely  sufficient  for  daily  life,  and,  though  the  Greek  Prince — 
as  he  was  called — constantly  appeared  on  the  public  promenade  well 
dressed,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  his  handsome  figure,  it  was  currently  said 
that  his  wife  was  literally  dying  of  want. 

It  was  only  after  long  and  agonizing  suffering  that  she  ventured  to 
write  to  her  brother,  and  appeal  to  him  for  advice  and  assistance.  But  at 
last  she  did  so,  and  a  correspondence  grew  up  which,  in  a  measure, 
restored  the  affection  between  them.  When  Kostalergi  discovered  the 
source  from  which  his  wretched  wife  now  drew  her  consolation  and  her 
courage,  he  forbade  her  to  write  more,  and  himself  addressed  a  letter  to 
Kearney  so  insulting  and  offensive — charging  him  even  with  causing  the 
discord  of  his  home,  and  showing  the  letter  to  his  wife  before  sending  it — 
that  the  poor  woman,  long  failing  in  health  and  broken-down,  sank  soon 
after,  and  died  so  destitute,  that  the  very  funeral  was  paid  for  by  a  sub- 
scription amongst  her  countrymen.  Kostalergi  had  left  her  some  days  before 
her  death,  carrying  the  girl  along  with  him,  nor  was  his  whereabouts 
learned  for  a  considerable  time. 

When  next  he  emerged  into  the  world  it  was  at  Rome,  where  he  gave 
lessons  in  music  and  modern  languages,  in  many  of  which  he  was  a  pro- 
ficient. His  splendid  appearance,  his  captivating  address,  his  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  modes  of  society,  gave  him  the  entree  to  many  houses 
where  his  talents  amply  requited  the  hospitality  he  received.  He  pos- 
sessed, amongst  his  other  gifts,  an  immense  amount  of  plausibility,  and 
people  found  it,  besides,  very  difficult  to  believe  ill  of  that  well-bred, 
somewhat  retiring,  man,  who,  in  circumstances  of  the  very  narrowest 
fortunes,  not  only  looked  and  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  but  actually 
brought  up  a  daughter  with  a  degree  of  care  and  an  amount  of  regard  to 
her  education  that  made  him  appear  a  model  parent. 

Nina  Kostalergi  was  then  about  seventeen,  though  she  looked  at  least 
three  years  older.  She  was  a  tall,  slight,  pale  girl,  with  perfectly  regular 
features — so  classic  in  the  mould,  and  so  devoid  of  any  expression,  that 
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she  recalled  the  face  one  sees  on  a  cameo.  Her  hair  was  of  wondrous 
beauty — that  rich  gold  colour  which  has  "  reflets  "  through  it,  as  the 
light  falls  full  or  faint,  and  of  an  abundance  that  taxed  her  ingenuity  to 
dress  it.  They  gave  her  the  soubriquet  of  the  Titian  Girl  at  Rome  when- 
ever she  appeared  abroad. 

In  the  only  letter  Kearney  had  received  from  his  brother-in-law  after 
his  sister's  death  was  an  insolent  demand  for  a  sum  of  money,  which  he 
alleged  that  Kearney  was  unjustly  withholding,  and  which  he  now 
threatened  to  enforce  by  law.  "I  am  well  aware,"  wrote  he,  "what 
measure  of  honour  or  honesty  I  am  to  expect  from  a  man  whose  very 
name  and  designation  are  a  deceit.  But  probably  prudence  will  suggest 
how  much  better  it  would  be  on  this  occasion  to  simulate  rectitude 
than  risk  the  shame  of  an  open  exposure." 

To  this  gross  insult  Kearney  never  deigned  any  reply ;  and  now  more 
than  two  years  passed  without  any  tidings  of  his  disreputable  relation, 
when  there  came  one  morning  a  letter  with  the  Roman  post-mark,  and 
addressed,  "  a  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Kilgobbin,  a  son  Chateau  de 
Kilgobbin,  en  Irlande."  To  the  honour  of  the  officials  in  the  Irish 
post-office,  it  was  forwarded  to  Kilgobbin  with  the  words,  "  Try  Maurice 
Kearney,  Esq.,"  in  the  corner. 

A  glance  at  the  writing  showed  it  was  not  in  Kostalergi's  hand,  and, 
after  a  moment  or  two  of  hesitation,  Kearney  opened  it.  He  turned  at 
once  for  the  writer's  name,  and  read  the  words,  "  Nina  Kostalergi," — his 
sister's  child  !  "  Poor  Matty,"  was  all  he  could  say  for  some  minutes. 
He  remembered  the  letter  in  which  she  told  him  of  her  little  girl's  birth, 
and  implored  his  forgiveness  for  herself  and  his  love  for  her  baby.  "  I 
want  both,  my  dear  brother,"  wrote  she;  "for  though  the  bonds  we 

make  for  ourselves  by  our  passions "  And  the  rest  of  the  sentence 

was  erased — she  evidently  thinking  she  had  delineated  all  that  could  give 
a  clue  to  a  despondent  reflection. 

The  present  letter  was  written  in  English,  but  in  that  quaint  peculiar 
hand  Italians  often  write  in.  It  begun  by  asking  forgiveness  for  daring  to 
write  to  him,  and  recalling  the  details  of  the  relationship  between  them, 
as  though  he  could  not  have  remembered  it.  "I  am,  then,  in  my  right," 
wrote  she,  "  when  I  address  you  as  my  dear,  dear  uncle,  of  whom  I  have 
heard  so  much,  and  whose  name  was  in  my  prayers  ere  I  knew  why  I 
knelt  to  pray." 

Then  followed  a  piteous  appeal — it  was  actually  a  cry  for  protection. 
Her  father,  she  said,  had  determined  to  devote  her  to  the  stage,  and 
already  had  taken  steps  to  sell  her — she  said  she  used  the  word  advisedly 
— for  so  many  years  to  the  impresario  of  the  Fenice  at  Venice,  her  voice 
and  musical  skill  being  such  as  to  give  hope  of  her  becoming  a  prima 
donna.  She  had,  she  said,  frequently  sung  at  private  parties  at  Rome, 
but  only  knew  within  the  last  few  days  that  she  had  been,  not  a  guest, 
but  a  paid  performer.  Overwhelmed  with  the  shame  and  indignity  of 
this  false  position,  she  implored  her  mother's  brother  to  compassionate 
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lier.  ''If  I  could  not  become  a  governess,  I  could  bo  your  servant, 
dearest  uncle,"  she  wrote.  "  I  only  ask  a  roof  to  shelter  me  and  a  refuge. 
May  I  go  to  you  ?  I  would  beg  my  way  on  foot  if  I  only  knew  that  at  the 
last  your  heart  and  your  door  would  be  open  to  me,  and  as  I  fell  at  your 
feet,  knew  that  I  was  saved." 

Until  a  few  days  ago,  she  said,  she  had  by  her  some  little  trinkets  her 
mother  had  left  her,  and  on  which  she  counted  as  a  means  of  escape, 
but  her  father  had  discovered  them  and  taken  them  from  her. 

"If  you  answer  this — and  oh!  let  me  not  doubt  you  will — write  to 
me  to  the  care  of  the  Signori  Cayani  and  Battistella,  bankers,  Home.  Do 
not  delay,  but  remember  that  I  am  friendless,  and  but  for  this  chance 
hopeless.  "  Your  niece,  NINA  KOSTALERGI." 

While  Kearney  gave  this  letter  to  his  daughter  to  read,  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  with  his  head  bent  and  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets. 

"  I  think  I  know  the  answer  you'll  send  to  this,  papa,"  said  the  girl, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  glow  of  pride  and  affection  in  her  face.  "  I  do 
not  need  that  you  should  say  it." 

"  It  will  take  fifty — no,  not  fifty,  but  five-and-thirty  pounds  to  bring 
her  over  here,  and  how  is  she  to  come  all  alone  ?  " 

Kate  made  no  reply  ;  she  knew  the  danger  sometimes  of  interrupting 
his  own  solution  of  a  difficulty. 

"  She's  a  big  girl,  I  suppose,  by  this — fourteen  or  fifteen  ?  " 

"  Over  nineteen,  papa." 

"  So  she  is,  I  was  forgetting.  That  scoundrel,  her  father,  might  come 
after  her ;  he'd  have  the  right  if  he  wished  to  enforce  it,  and  what  a  scandal 
he'd  bring  upon  us  all !  " 

"  But  would  he  care  to  do  it  ?  Is  he  not  more  likely  to  be  glad  to  be 
disembarrassed  of  her  charge  ?  " 

"Not  if  he  was  going  to  sell  her — not  if  he  could  convert  her  into 
money." 

"  He  has  never  been  in  England  ;  he  may  not  know  how  far  the  law 
would  give  him  any  power  over  her." 

"  Don't  trust  that,  Kate  ;  a  blackguard  always  can  find  out  how  much 
is  in  his  favour  everywhere.  If  he  doesn't  know  it  now,  he'd  know  it 
the  day  after  he  landed."  He  paused  an  instant,  and  then  said:  "There 
will  be  the  devil  to  pay  with  old  Peter  Gill,  for  he'll  want  all  the  cash  I 
can  scrape  together  for  Loughrea  fair.  He  counts  on  having  eighty  sheep 
down  there  at  the  long  crofts,  and  a  cow  or  two  besides.  That's  money's 
worth,  girl !  " 

Another  silence  followed,  after  which  he  said  ;  "  and  I  think  worse  of 
the  Greek  scoundrel  than  all  the  cost." 

"  Somehow,  I  have  no  fear  that  he'll  come  here  ?  " 

"  You'll  have  to  talk  over  Peter,  Kitty," — he  always  said  Kitty  when  he 
recant  to  coax  her.  "He'll  mind  you,  and  at  all  events  you  don't  care 
about  his  grumbling.  Tell  him  it's  a  sudden  call  OB  inc  for  railroad 
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shares,  or," — and  here  he  winked  knowingly — "  say,  it's  going  to  Rome 
the  money  is,  and  for  the  Pope  !  " 

"  That's  an  excellent  thought,  papa,"  said  she  laughing ;  "  I'll 
certainly  tell  him  the  money  is  going  to  Home,  and  you'll  write  soon — you 
see  with  what  anxiety  she  expects  your  answer." 

"I'll  write  to-night  when  the  house  is  quiet,  and  there's  no  racket  nor 
disturbance  about  me."  Now  though  Kearney  said  this  with  a  perfect 
conviction  of  its  truth  and  reasonableness,  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  for  any  one  to  say,  in  what  that  racket  he  spoke  of  consisted,  or 
wherein  the  quietude  of  even  midnight  was  greater  than  that  which 
prevailed  there  at  iioonchiy.  Never,  perhaps,  were  lives  more  completely 
still  or  monotonous  than  theirs.  People  who  derive  no  interests  from  the 
outer  world,  who  know  nothing  of  what  goes  on  in  life,  gradually  subside 
into  a  condition  in  which  reflection  takes  the  place  of  conversation,  and 
lose  all  zest  and  all  necessity  for  that  small  talk  which  serves,  like  the 
changes  of  a  game,  to  while  away  time,  and  by  the  aid  of  which,  if  we  do 
no  more,  we  often  delude  the  cares  and  worries  of  existence. 

A  kind  good  morning  when  they  met,  and  a  few  words  during  the  day — 
some  mention  of  this  or  that  event  of  the  farm  or  the  labourers,  and  rare 
enough  too — some  little  incident  that  happened  amongst  the  tenants, 
made  all  the  materials  of  their  intercourse,  and  filled  up  lives  which  either 
would  very  freely  have  owned  were  far  from  unhappy. 

Dick,  indeed,  when  he  came  home  and  was  weather-bound  for  a  day, 
did  lament  his  sad  destiny,  and  mutter  half  intelligible  nonsense  of  what 
he  would  not  rather  do  than  descend  to  such  a  melancholy  existence ; 
but  in  all  his  complainings  he  never  made  Kate  discontented  with  her  lot, 
or  desire  anything  beyond  it. 

"  It's  all  very  well,"  he  would  say,  "  till  you  know  something  better." 
"But  I  want  no  better?" 

"  Do  you  mean  you'd  like  to  go  through  life  in  this  fashion  ?  " 
"I  can't  pretend  to  say  what  I  may  feel  as  I  grow  older;  but  if  I 
could  be  sure  to  be  as  I  am  now,  I  could  ask  nothing  better." 

"  I  must  say,  it's  a  very  inglorious  life  '?  "  said  he,  with  a  sneer. 
"  So  it  is,  but  how  many,  many  I  ask,  are  there  who  lead  glorious 
lives  ?  Is  there  any  glory  in  dining  out,  in  dancing,  visiting  and  picnicking 
Where  is  the  great  glory  of  the  billiard- table,  or  the  croquet-lawn  ?  No, 
no,  my  dear  Dick,  the  only  glory  that  falls  to  the  share  of  such  humble 
folks  as  we  are,  is  to  have  something  to  do,  and  to  do  it." 

Such  were  the  sort  of  passages  would  now  and  then  occur  between 
them,  little  contests  be  it  said  in  which  she  usually  came  off  the  conqueror. 
If  she  were  to  have  a  wish  gratified  it  would  have  been  a  few  more 
books — something  besides  those  odd  volumes  of  Scott's  novels,  Zeluco 
by  Doctor  Moore,  and  Florence  McCarthy,  which  comprised  her  whole 
library,  and  which  she  read  over  and  over  unceasingly.  She  was  now  in 
her  usual  place — a  deep  window- seat — intently  occupied  with  Amy 
Bobsart's  sorrows,  when  her  father  came  to  read  what  he  had  written 
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in  answer  to  Nina.  If  it  was  very  brief  it  was  very  affectionate.  It 
told  her  in  a  few  words  that  she  had  no  need  to  recall  the  ties  of  their 
relationship  ;  that  his  heart  never  ceased  to  remind  him  of  them  ;  that  his 
home  was  a  very  dull  one,  but  that  her  cousin  Kate  would  try  and  make  it 
a  happy  one  to  her  ;  entreated  her  to  confer  with  the  banker,  to  whom  he 
remitted  forty  pounds,  in  what  way  she  could  make  the  journey,  since  he 
was  too  broken  in  health  himself  to  go  and  fetch  her.  "  It  is  a  bold  step 
I  am  counselling  you  to  take.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  quit  a  father's 
home,  and  I  have  my  misgivings  how  far  I  am  a  wise  adviser  in  recom- 
mending it.  There  is,  however,  a  present  peril,  and  I  must  try,  if  I  can, 
to  save  you  from  it.  Perhaps,  in  my  old  world  notions,  I  attach  to  the 
thought  of  the  stage  ideas  that  you  would  only  smile  at ;  but  none  of  our 
race,  so  far  as  I  know,  fell  to  that  condition — nor  must  you  while  I  have 
a  roof  to  shelter  you. 

"  If  you  would  write  and  say  about  what  time  I  might  expect  you,  I 
would  try  to  meet  you  on  your  landing  in  England  at  Dover. 
"  Kate  sends  you  her  warmest  love,  and  longs  to  see  you." 
This  was  the  whole  of  it.   But  a  brief  line  to  the  bankers  said  that  any 
expense  they  judged  needful  to  her  safe  convoy  across  Europe  would  bo 
gratefully  repaid  by  him. 

"Is  it  all  right,  dear  ?     Have  I  forgotten  anything  ?  "  asked  he,  as 
Kate  read  it  over. 

"  It's  everything,  papa, — everything.     And  I  do  long  to  see  her." 
"  I  hope  she's  like  Matty — if  she's  only  like  her  poor  mother,  it  will 
make  my  heart  young  again  to  look  at  her." 


CHAPTER  III. 

"THE  CHUMS." 

IN  that  old  square  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  one  side  of  which  fronts  the 
Park,  and  in  chambers  on  the  ground  floor,  an  oak  door  bore  the  names 
of  "  Kearney  and  Atlee." 

Kearney  was  the  son  of  Lord  Kilgobbin ;  Atlee,  his  chum,  the  son  of 
a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  had  been  four  years  in 
the  university,  but  was  still  in  his  freshman  period,  not  from  any  deficiency 
of  scholarlike  ability  to  push  on,  but  that,  as  the  poet  of  the  Seasons  lay 
in  bed,  because  he  "  had  no  motive  for  rising,"  Joe  Atlee  felt  that  there 
need  be  no  urgency  about  taking  a  degree  which,  when  he  had  got,  he 
should  be  sorely  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with.  He  was  a  clever, 
ready-witted,  but  capricious  fellow,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  self-indulgent  to 
a  degree  that  ill  suited  his  very  smallest  of  fortunes,  for  his  father  was  a 
poor  man,  with  a  large  family,  and  had  already  embarrassed  himself 
heavily  by  the  cost  of  sending  his  eldest  son  to  the  university.  Joe's 
changes  of  purpose — for  he  had  in  succession  abandoned  law  for  medicine, 
medicine  for  theology,  and  theology  for  civil  engineering,  and,  finally, 
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gave  them  all  up  —had  f  o  outraged  his  father  that  he  declared  he  would 
not  continue  any  allowa  nee  to  him  beyond  the  present  year ;  to  which  Joe 
replied  by  the  same  post,  sending  back  the  twenty  pounds  enclosed  him, 
and  saying  :  "  The  only  amendment  I  would  make  to  your  motion  is — as 
to  the  date — let  it  begin  from  to-day.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  swim 
without  corks  some  time,  I  may  as  well  try  now  as  later  on." 

The  first  experience  of  his  "  swimming  without  corks"  was  to  lie  in 
bed  two  days  and  smoke  ;  the  next  was  to  rise  at  daybreak  and  set  out 
on  a  long  walk  into  the  country,  from  which  he  returned  late  at  night, 
wearied  and  exhausted,  having  eaten  but  once  during  the  day. 

Kearney,  dressed  for  an  evening-party,  resplendent  with  jewellery, 
essenced  and  curled,  was  about  to  issue  forth  when  Atlee,  dusty,  and 
way-worn,  entered  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

"  What  lark  have  you  been  on,  master  Joe  ?  "  he  said.  "I  have  not 
seen  you  for  three  days,  if  not  four  !  " 

"No;  I've  begun  to  train,"  said  he,  gravely.  "I  want  to  see  how 
long  a  fellow  could  hold  on  to  life  on  three  pipes  of  Cavendish  per 
diem.  I  take  it  that  the  absorbents  won't  be  more  cruel  than  a  man's 
creditors,  and  will  not  issue  a  distraint  where  there  are  no  assets,  so  that 
probably  by  the  time  I  shall  have  brought  myself  down  to,  let  us  say, 
seven  stone  weight,  I  shall  have  reached  the  goal." 

This  speech  he  delivered  slowly  and  calmly,  as  though  enunciating  a 
very  grave  proposition. 

"  What  new  nonsense  is  this?  don't  you  think  health  worth  some- 
thing?" 

"  Next  to  life,  unquestionably ;  but  one  condition  of  health  is  to  be  alive, 
and  I  don't  see  how  to  manage  that.  Look  here,  Dick,  I  have  just  had  a 
quarrel  with  my  father  ;  he  is  an  excellent  man  and  an  impressive  preacher, 
but  he  fails  in  the  imaginative  qualities.  Nature  has  been  a  niggard  to 
him  in  inventiveness.  He  is  the  minister  of  a  little  parish  called  Aghadoe, 
in  the  North,  where  they  give  him  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  per 
annum.  They  are  eight  in  family,  and  he  actually  doesn't  see  his  way  to 
allow  me  one  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  it.  That's  the  way  they  neglect 
arithmetic  in  our  modern  schools  !  '' 

"  Has  he  reduced  your  allowance  ?  " 

"  He  has  done  more,  he  has  extinguished  it." 

"  Have  you  provoked  him  to  this  ?  " 

"  I  have  provoked  him  to  it." 

"  But  is  it  not  possible  to  accommodate  matters  ?  it  should  not  be 
very  difficult,  surely,  to  show  him  that  once  you  are  launched  in  life " 

"  And  when  will  that  be,  Dick  ?  "  broke  in  the  other.  "  I  have  been 
on  the  stocks  these  four  years,  and  that  launching  process  you  talk  of 
looks  just  as  remote  as  ever.  No,  no ;  let  us  be  fair ;  he  has  all  the 
right  on  his  side  ;  all  the  wrong  is  on  mine.  Indeed,  so  far  as  conscience 
goes,  I  have  always  felt  it  so,  but  one's  conscience,  like  one's  boots,  gets  so 
pliant  from  wear,  that  it  ceases  to  give  pain.  Still,  on  my  honour,  I  never 
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hip-hurraed  to  a  toast,  that  I  did  not  feel,  there  goes  broken  boots  to  one 
of  the  boys,  or,  worse  again,  the  cost  of  a  cotton  dress  for  one  of  the  sisters. 
Whenever  I  took  a  sherry-cobbler  I  thought  of  suicide  after  it.  Self- 
indulgence  and  self-reproach  got  linked  in  my  nature  so  inseparably,  it 
was  hopeless  to  summon  one  without  the  other,  till  at  last  I  grew  to 
believe  it  was  very  heroic  in  me  to  deny  myself  nothing,  seeing  how  sorry  I 
should  be  for  it  afterwards.  But  come,  old  fellow,  don't  lose  your  evening  ; 
we'll  have  time  enough  to  talk  over  these  things — where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"To  the  Clancys'." 

"  To  be  sure  ;  what  a  fellow  I  am  to  forget  it  was  Letty's  birthday,  and 
I  was  to  have  brought  her  a  bouquet !  Dick,  be  a  good  fellow  and  tell  her 
some  lie  or  other,  that  I  was  sick  in  bed,  or  away  to  see  an  aunt  or  a 
grandmother,  and  that  I  had  a  splendid  bouquet  for  her,  but  wouldn't  let 
it  reach  her  through  other  hands  than  my  own,  but  to-morrow — to-morrow 
she  shall  have  it." 

"  You  know  well  enough  you  don't  mean  anything  of  the  sort." 

"On  my  honour,  I'll  keep  my  promise.  I've  an  old  silver  watch 
yonder,  I  think  it  knows  the  way  to  the  pawn-office  by  itself.  There,  now 
be  off,  for  if  I  begin  to  think  of  all  the  fun  you're  going  to,  I  shall  just 
dress  and  join  you." 

"No,  I'd  not  do  that,"  said  Dick,  gravely,  "nor  shall  I  stay  long 
myself.  Don't  go  to  bed,  Joe,  till  I  come  back.  Good -by." 

"  Say  all  good  and  sweet  things  to  Letty  for  me.     Tell  her " 

Kearney  did  not  wait  for  his  message,  but  hurried  down  the  steps  and 
drove  off. 

Joe  sat  down  at  the  fire,  filled  his  pipe,  looked  steadily  at  it,  and  then 
laid  it  on  the  mantelpiece.  "  No,  no,  Master  Joe.  You  must  be  thrifty  now. 
You  have  smoked  twice  since — I  can  afford  to  say — since  dinner-time, 
for  you  haven't  dined."  It  is  strange,  that  now  the  sense  of  hunger  has  passed 
off,  what  a  sense  of  excitement  I  feel.  Two  hours  back  I  could  have  been  a 
cannibal.  I  believe  I  could  have  eaten  the  vice -provost — though  I  should 
have  liked  him  strongly  devilled — and  now  I  feel  stimulated.  Hence  it  is, 
perhaps,  that  so  little  wine  is  enough  to  affect  the  heads  of  starving  people 
— almost  maddening  them.  Perhaps  Dick  suspected  something  of  this, 
for  he  did  not  care  that  I  should  go  along  with  him.  Who  knows  but  he 
may  have  thought  the  sight  of  a  supper  might  have  overcome  me.  If  he 
knew  but  all.  I'm  much  moi*e  disposed  to  make  love  to  Letty  Clancy 
than  to  go  in  for  galantine  and  champagne.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  the 
physiologists  are  aware  of  that  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  what  constitutes  the 
ethereal  condition  of  love.  I'll  write  an  essay  on  that,  or,  better  still, 
I'll  write  a  review  of  an  imaginary  French  essay.  Frenchmen  are  per- 
mitted to  say  so  much  more  than  we  are,  and  I'll  be  rebukeful  on  the 
score  of  his  excesses.  The  bitter  way  iu  which  a  Frenchman  always  visits 
his  various  incapacities — whether  it  be  to  know  something,  or  to  do  some- 
thing, or  to  be  something — on  the  species  he  belongs  to ;  the  way  in  which  he 
suggests  that  had  he  been  consulted  on  the  matter,  humanity  had  been  a 
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much  more  perfect  organization,  and  able  to  sustain  a  great  deal  more  of 
•wickedness  without  disturbance,  is  great  fun.  I'll  certainly  invent  a 
Frenchman  and  make  him  an  author,  and  then  demolish  him.  What 
if  I  make  him  die  of  hunger,  having  tasted  nothing  for  eight  days  but  the 
proof-sheets  of  his  great  work — the  work  I  am  then  reviewing.  For  four 
clays, — but  stay ; — if  I  starve  him  to  death,  I  cannot  tear  his  work  to 
pieces.  No  ;  he  shall  be  alive,  living  in  splendour  and  honour,  a 
frequenter  of  the  Tuileries,  a  favoured  guest  at  Compiegn«." 

Without  perceiving  it,  he  had  now  taken  his  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  was 
smoking  away.  "  By  the  way,  how  those  same  Imperialists  have  played 
the  game  ! — the  two  or  three  middle-aged  men  that  Kinglake  says,  '  Put 
their  heads  together  to  plan  for  a  livelihood,'  I  wish  they  had  taken  me 
into  the  partnership.  It's  the  sort  of  thing  I'd  have  liked  well ;  ay,  and  I 
could  have  done  it  too !  I  wonder,"  said  he,  aloud, — "  I  wonder  if  I  were  an 
emperor  should  I  marry  Letty  Clancy  ?  I  suspect  not.  Letty  would  have 
been  flippant  as  an  empress,  and  her  cousins  would  have  made  atrocious 

Princes  of  the  Imperial  Family,  though,  for  the  matter  of  that Hulloa ! 

Here  have  I  been  smoking  without  knowing  it !  Can  any  one  tell  us 
whether  the  sins  we  do  inadvertently  count  as  sins,  or  do  we  square  them 
off  by  our  inadvertent  good  actions  ?  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  called  on  to 
catalogue  mine.  There,  my  courage  is  out !  "  As  he  said  this  he  emptied 
the  ashes  of  his  pipe,  and  gazed  sorrowfully  at  the  empty  bowl. 

"  Now  if  I  were  the  son  of  some  good  house,  with  a  high-sounding 
name,  and  well-to-do  relations,  I'd  soon  bring  them  to  terms  if  they  dared 
to  cast  me  off.  I'd  turn  milk  or  muffin  man,  and  serve  the  street  they 
lived  in.  I'd  sweep  the  crossing  in  front  of  their  windows,  or  I'd  commit  a 
small  theft,  and  call  on  my  high  connections  for  a  character, — but  being 
who  and  what  I  am,  I  might  do  any  or  all  of  these,  and  shock  nobody. 

"  Now  to  take  stock  of  my  effects.  Let  me  see  what  my  assets  will 
bring  when  reduced  to  cash,  for  this  time  it  shall  be  a  sale."  And  he 
turned  to  a  table  where  paper  and  pens  were  lying,  and  proceeded  to 
write.  "Personal,  sworn  under,  let  us  say,  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Literature  first.  To  divers  worn  copies  of  Virgil,  Tacitus,  Jurenal,  and 
Ovid,  CaBsar's  Commentaries,  and  Catullus;  to  ditto  ditto  of  Homer, 
Lucian,  Aristophanes,  Balzac,  Anacreon,  Bacon's  Essays,  and  Moore's 
Melodies  ;  to  Dwight's  Theology  —  uncut  copy,  Heine's  Poems  —  very 
much  thumbed,  Saint  Simon — very  ragged,  two  volumes  of  Les  Causes 
Celebres,  Tone's  Memoirs,  and  Beranger's  Songs;  to  Cuvier's  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Shrceder  on  Shakspeare,  Newman's  Apology,  Archbold's 
Criminal  Law,  and  Songs  of  the  Nation;  to  Colenso,  East's  Cases  for 
the  Croicn,  Carte's  Ormonde,  and  Pickwick.  But  why  go  on  ?  Let  us 
call  it  the  small  but  well-selected  library  of  a  distressed  gentleman,  whose 
cultivated  mind  is  reflected  in  the  marginal  notes  with  which  these 
volumes  abound.  Will  any  gentleman  say,  '  101.  for  the  lot  ?  '  Why  the 
very  criticisms  are  worth — I  mean  to  a  man  of  literary  tastes — five  times 
the  amount.  No  offer  at  101.  ?  Who  is  that  says  '  five  ?  '  I  trust  my 
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ears  have  deceived  me.  You  repeat  the  insulting  proposal  ?  Well,  sir,  on 
your  own  head  be  it !  Mr.  Atlec's  library — or  the  Atlee  collection  is  better 
— was  yesterday  disposed  of  to  a  well-known  collector  of  rare  books,  and, 
if  we  are  rightly  informed,  for  a  mere  fraction  of  its  value.  Never 
mind,  sir,  I  bear  you  no  ill-will !  I  was  irritable,  and  to  show  you  my 
honest  animus  in  the  matter,  I  beg  to  present  you,  in  addition  with  this,  a 
handsomely-bound  and  gilt  copy  of  a  sermon  by  the  Reverend  Isaac 
Atlee,  on  the  opening  of  the  new  meeting-house  in  Coleraine — a  discourse 
that  cost  my  father  some  sleepless  nights,  though  I  have  heard  the  effect 
on  the  congregation  was  dissimilar. 

"  The  pictures  are  few.  Cardinal  Cullen,  I  believe,  is  Kearney's ;  at  all 
events  he  is  the  worse  for  being  made  a  target  for  pistol-firing,  and  the 
archiepiscopal  nose  has  been  sorely  damaged.  Two  views  of  Killarney  in 
the  weather  of  the  period — that  means  July — and  raining  in  torrents,  and 
consequently  the  scene,  for  aught  discoverable,  might  be  the  Gaboon, 
Portrait  of  Joe  Atlee,  astatis  four  years,  with  a  villanous  squint  and  some- 
thing that  looks  like  a  plug  in  the  left  jaw.  A  sky  terrier,  painted,  it  is 
supposed  by  himself ;  not  to  recite  unframed  prints  of  various  celebrities 
of  the  ballet,  in  accustomed  attitudes,  with  the  Reverend  Paul  Bloxham 
blessing  some  children — though  from  the  gesture  and  the  expression  of 
the  juveniles  it  might  seem  cuffing  them — on  the  inauguration  of  the 
Sunday  school  at  Kilmurry  Macmacmahon. 

"Lot  three,  interesting  to  anatomical  lecturers  and  others,  especially 
those  engaged  in  palaeontology.  The  articulated  skeleton  of  an  Irish  giant, 
representing  a  man  who  must  have  stood  in  his  no-stockings  eight  feet 
four  inches.  This,  I  may  add,  will  be  warranted  as  authentic,  in  so  far 
that  I  made  him  myself  out  of  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  big  specimens, 
with  a  few  slight  '  divergencies '  I  may  call  them,  such  as  putting  in  eight 
more  dorsal  vertebrae  than  the  regulation,  and  that  the  right  femur  is  two 
inches  longer  than  the  left.  The  inferior  maxillary  too  was  stolen  from  a 
'  Pithacus  Satyrus,'  in  the  Cork  museum,  by  an  old  friend,  since  trans- 
ported for  Fenianism.  These  blemishes  apart,  he  is  an  admirable  giant, 
and  fully  as  ornamental  and  useful  as  the  species  generally. 

"  As  to  my  wardrobe,  it  is  less  costly  than  curious.  An  alpaca  paletot 
of  a  neutral  tint,  which  I  have  much  affected  of  late,  having  indisposed 
me  to  other  wear.  For  dinner  and  evening  duty  I  usually  wear  Kearney's, 
though  too  tight  across  the  chest,  and  short  in  the  sleeves.  These,  with  a 
silver  watch  which  no  pawnbroker — and  I  have  tried  eight — will  ever 
advance  more  on  than  seven-and-six.  I  once  got  the  figure  up  to 
nine  shillings  by  supplementing  an  umbrella  which  was  Dick's,  and  which 
still  remains,  '  unclaimed  and  unredeemed.' 

"  Two  o'clock  by  all  that  is  supperless  !  evidently  Kearney  is  enjoying 
himself.  Ah  youth,  youth !  I  wish  I  could  remember  some  of  the 
spiteful  things  that  are  said  of  you — not  but  on  the  whole,  I  take  it,  you 
have  the  right  end  of  the  stick.  Is  it  possible  there  is  nothing  to  eat  in 
this  inhospitable  mansion  ?  "  He  arose  and  opened  a  sort  of  cupboard  in  the 
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wall,  scrutinizing  it  closely  with  the  candle.  "  Give  mo  but  the  super- 
fluities of  life,"  says  Gavarni,  "  and  I'll  not  trouble  you  for  its  necessaries. 
What  would  he  say,  however,  to  a  fellow  famishing  with  hunger  in 
presence  of  nothing  but  pickled  mushrooms  and  Worcester  sauce  !  Oh, 
here  is  a  crust !  '  Bread  is  the  staff  of  life.'  On  my  oath  I  believe  so  ;  for 
this  eats  devilish  like  a  walking-stick." 

"Hulloa!  back  already?"  cried  he,  as  Kearney  flung  wide  the  door 
and  entered.  "  I  suppose  you  hurried  away  back  to  join  me  at  supper." 

"  Thanks ;  but  I  have  supped  already,  and  at  a  more  tempting  banquet 
than  this  I  see  before  you." 

"  Was  it  pleasant  ?  was  it  jolly  ?  Were  the  girls  looking  lovely  ? 
Was  the  champagne-cup  well  iced  ?  Was  everybody  charming  ?  Tell  me 
all  about  it.  Let  me  have  second-hand  pleasure,  since  I  can't  afford  the 
new  article." 

"  It  was  pretty  much  like  every  other  small  ball  here,  where  the  garri- 
son get  all  the  prettiest  girls  for  partners,  and  take  the  mammas  down  to 
supper  after." 

"Cunning  dogs,  who  secure  flirtation  above  stairs  and  food  below! 
And  what  is  stirring  in  the  world  ?  What  are  the  gaieties  in  prospect  ? 
Are  any  of  my  old  flames  about  to  get  married  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  any." 

"  Have  I  not !  I  believe  half  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's  might  proceed 
against  me  for  breach  of  promise ;  and  if  the  law  allowed  me  as  many 
wives  as  Brigharn  Young,  I'd  be  still  disappointing  a  large  and  interesting 
section  of  society  in  the  suburbs." 

"  They  have  made  a  seizure  on  the  office  of  the  Pike,  carried  off  the 
press  and  the  whole  issue,  and  are  in  eager  pursuit  after  Madden,  the 
editor." 

"  What  for  ?     What  is  it  all  about  ?  " 

"A  new  ballad  he  has  published  ;  but  which,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
they  were  singing  at  every  corner  as  I  came  along." 

"  Was  it  good  ?    Did  you  buy  a  copy  ?  " 

"  Buy  a  copy  ?     I  should  think  not." 

"  Couldn't  your  patriotism  stand  the  test  of  a  penny  ?  " 

"It  might  if  I  wanted  the  production,  which  I  certainly  did  not; 
besides,  there's  a  run  upon  this,  and  they  were  selling  it  at  sixpence." 

"  Hurrah !  There's  hope  for  Ireland  after  all .!  Shall  I  sing  it  for 
you,  old  fellow  ?  Not  that  you  deserve  it.  English  con-up ti on  has 
damped  the  little  Irish  ardour  that  old  rebellion  once  kindled  in  your 
heart ;  and  if  yo'u  could  get  rid  of  your  brogue,  you're  ready  to  be  loyal, 
You  shall  hear  it,  however,  all  the  same."  And  taking  up  a  very  damaged- 
looking  guitar,  he  struck  a  few  bold  chords,  and  begun  : — 

Is  there  anything  more  we  can  fight  or  can  hate  for  ? 

The  "  drop  "  and  the  famine  have  made  our  ranka  thin. 
In  the  name  of  endurance,  then,  what  do  we  wait  for  ? 

Will  nobody  give  us  the  word  to  begin  ? 
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Some  brothers  have  left  us  in  sadness  and  sorrow, 

In  despair  of  the  cause  they  had  sworn  to  win  ; 
They  owned  they  were  sick  of  that  cry  of  "  to-morrow  ;" 

Not  a  man  would  believe  that  we  meant  to  begin. 

We've  been  ready  for  months — is  there  one  can  deny  it  ? 

Is  there  any  one  here  thinks  rebellion  a  sin  ? 
We  counted  the  cost — and  we  did  not  decry  it, 

And  we  asked  for  no  more  than  the  word  to  Login. 

At  Vinegar  Hill,  when  our  fathers  were  fighters, 
With  numbers  against  them,  they  cared  not  a  pin, 

They  needed  no  orders  from  newspaper  writers, 
To  tell  them  the  day  it  was  time  to  begin. 

To  sit  down  here  in  sadness  and  silence  to  bear  it, 

Is  harder  to  face  than  the  battle's  loud  din, 
'Tis  the  shame  that  will  kill  me — I  vow  it,  I  swear  it  1 

Now  or  never  's  the  time,  if  we  mean  to  begin. 

There  was  a  wild  rapture  in  the  way  he  struck  the  last  chords,  that,  if 
it  did  not  evince  ecstasy,  seemed  to  counterfeit  enthusiasm. 

"  Very  poor  doggerel,  with  all  }rour  bravura,"  said  Kearney,  sneeringly. 

"  What  would  you  have  ?     I  only  got  three-and-six  for  it." 

"  You  !     Is  that  thing  yours  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  thing  is  mine.  And  the  Castle  people  think  some- 
what more  gravely  about  it  than  you  do." 

"  At  which  you  are  pleased,  doubtless  ?  " 

"Not  pleased,  but  proud,  Master  Dick,  let  me  tell  you.  It's  a  very 
stimulating  reflection  to  the  man  who  dines  on  an  onion,  that  he  can  spoil 
the  digestion  of  another  fellow  who  has  been  eating  turtle." 

"  But  you  may  have  to  go  to  prison  for  this." 

"  Not  if  you  don't  peach  on  me,  for  you  are  the  only  one  knows  the 
authorship.  You  see,  Dick,  these  things  are  done  cautiously.  They  are 
dropped  into  a  letter-box  with  an  initial  letter,  and  a  clerk  hands  the  pay- 
ment to  some  of  those  itinerant  hags  that  sings  the  melody,  and  who 
can  be  trusted  with  the  secret  as  implicitly  as  the  briber  at  a  borough 
election." 

"  I  wish  you  had  a  better  livelihood,  Joe." 

"  So  do  I,  or  that  my  present  one  paid  better.  The  fact  is,  Dick, 
patriotism  never  was  worth  much  as  a  career  till  one  got  to  the  top  of  the 
profession.  But  if  you  mean  to  sleep  at  all,  old  fellow,  '  it's  time  to 
begin,'  "  and  he  chaunted  out  the  last  words  in  a  clear  and  ringing  tone, 
as  he  banged  the  door  behind  him. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AT    "TRINITY." 

T  was  while  tlie  two  young  men 
were  seated  at  breakfast  that  the 
post  arrived,  bringing  a  number  of 
country  newspapers,  for  which,  in 
one  shape  or  other,  Joe  Atlee 
wrote  something.  Indeed,  he  was 
an  "own  correspondent,"  dating 
from  London,  or  Paris,  or  occa- 
sionally from  Borne,  with  an  easy 
freshness  and  a  local  colour  that 
vouched  for  authenticity.  These 
journals  were  of  every  political 
tint,  from  emerald  green  to  the 
deepest  orange  ;  and,  indeed,  be- 
tween two  of  them — the  Tipperary 
Pike  and  the  Boyne  Water,  hailing 
from  Carrickfergus — there  was  a 
controversy  of  such  violence  and 
intemperance  of  language,  that  it 
was  a  curiosity  to  see  the  two 

papers  on  the  same  table  :   the  fact  being  capable  of  explanation,  that 

they  were  both  written  by  Joe  Atlee — a  secret,  however,  that  he  had 

not  confided  even  to  his  friend  Kearney. 

"  Will  that  fellow  that  signs  himself  Terry  O'Toole  in  the  Pike  stand 

this  ?  "  cried  Kearney,  reading  aloud  from  the  Boyne  Water  : — 
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"  '  We  know  the  man  who  corresponds  with  you  under  the  signature  of 
Terry  O'Toole,  and  it  is  but  one  of  the  aliases  under  which  he  has  lived 
since  he  came  out  of  the  Richmond  Bridewell,  filcher,  forger,  and  false 
witness.  There  is  yet  one  thing  he  has  never  tried,  which  is  to  behave 
with  a  little  courage.  If  he  should,  however,  be  able  to  persuade  himself, 
by  the  aid  of  his  accustomed  stimulants,  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
what  he  has  written,  we  bind  ourselves  to  pay  his  expenses  to  any  part  of 
France  or  Belgium,  where  he  will  meet  us,  and  we  shall  also  bind  our- 
selves to  give  him  what  his  life  little  entitles  him  to,  a  Christian  burial 
afterwards. 

"  '  No  SUEEENDEK.'  " 

"  I  am  just  reading  the  answer,"  said  Joe.  "  It  is  very  brief:  here 
it  is : — 

"  '  If  "No  Surrender" — who  has  been  a  newsvendor  in  your  establish- 
ment since  you  yourself  rose  from  that  employ  to  the  editor's  chair — will 
call  at  this  office  any  morning  after  distributing  his  eight  copies  of  your 
daily  issue,  we  promise  to  give  him  such  a  kicking  as  he  has  never 
experienced  during  his  literary  career. 

"  '  TERRY  O'TOOLE.'  " 

"  And  these  are  the  amenities  of  journalism,"  cried  Kearney. 

"For  the  matter  of  that,  you  might  exclaim  at  the  quack  doctor  of  a 
fair,  and  ask,  Is  this  the  dignity  of  medicine  ?  "  said  Joe.  "  There's  a  head 
and  a  tail  to  every  walk  in  life  :  even  the  law  has  a  Chief  Justice  at  one 
end  and  Jack  Ketch  at  the  other." 

"  Well,  I  sincerely  wish  that  those  blackguards  would  first  kick  and 
then  shoot  each  other." 

"  They'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind  !  It's  just  as  likely  that  they  wrote 
the  whole  correspondence  at  the  same  table  and  with  the  same  jug  of 
punch  between  them." 

"  If  so,  I  don't  envy  you  your  career  or  your  comrades." 

"  It's  a  lottery  with  big  prizes  in  the  wheel  all  the  same  !  I  could 
tell  you  the  names  of  great  swells,  Master  Dick,  who  have  made  very 
proud  places  for  themselves  in  England  by  what  you  call  "journalism." 
In  France  it  is  the  one  road  to  eminence.  Cannot  you  imagine,  besides, 
what  capital  fun  it  is  to  be  able  to  talk  to  scores  of  people  you  were  never 
introduced  to  ?  to  tell  them  an  infinity  of  things  on  public  matters,  or 
now  and  then  about  themselves ;  and  in  so  many  moods  as  you  have 
tempers,  to  warn  them,  scold,  compassionate,  correct,  console,  or  abuse 
them  ?  to  tell  them  not  to  be  over-confident  or  bumptious,  or  purse- 
proud " 

' '  And  who  are  you,  may  I  ask,  who  presume  to  do  all  this  ?  ' ' 

"That's  as  it  may  be.  We  are  occasionally  Guizot,  Thiers,  Prevot 
Paradol,  Lytton,  Disraeli,  or  Joe  Atlee." 

"  Modest,  at  all  events." 
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"  And  why  not  say  what  I  feel — not  what  I  have  done,  but  what  is  in 
me  to  do  ?  Can't  you  understand  this  :  it  would  never  occur  to  me  that 
I  could  vault  over  a  five-bar  gate  if  I  had  been  born  a  cripple  ?  but  the 
conscious  possession  of  a  little  pliant  muscularity  might  well  tempt  me  to 
trj  it." 

"  And  get  a  cropper  for  your  pains." 

"  Beit  so.  Better  the  cropper  than  pass  one's  life  looking  over  the  top 
rail  and  envying  the  fellow  that  had  cleared  it ;  but  what's  this  ?  here's  a 
letter  here  :  it  got  in  amongst  the  newspapers.  I  say,  Dick,  do  you  stand 
this  sort  of  thing  ?  "  said  he,  as  he  read  the  address. 

"  Stand  what  sort  of  thing  ?  "  asked  the  other,  half  angrily. 

"  Why,  to  be  addressed  in  this  fashion  ?  The  Honourable  Richard 
Kearney,  Trinity  College,  Dublin." 

"  It  is  from  my  sister,"  said  Kearney,  as  he  took  the  letter  impatiently 
from  his  hand ;  "  and  I  can  only  tell  you,  if  she  had  addressed  me  other- 
wise, I'd  not  have  opened  her  letter." 

"  But  come  now,  old  fellow,  don't  lose  temper  about  it.  You  have  a 
right  to  this  designation,  or  you  have  not " 

"  I'll  spare  all  your  eloquence  by  simply  saying,  that  I  do  not  look  on 
you  as  a  Committee  of  Privilege,  and  I'm  not  going  to  plead  before  you. 
Besides,"  added  he,  "it's  only  a  few  minutes  ago  you  asked  me  to  credit 
you  for  something  you  had  not  yet  shown  yourself  to  be,  but  that  you 
intended  and  felt  that  the  world  should  see  you  were  one  of  these  days." 

"  So  then  you  really  mean  to  bring  your  claim  before  the  Lords  ?  " 

Kearney,  if  he  heard,  did  not  heed  this  question,  but  went  on  to  read 
his  letter.  "  Here's  a  surprise  !  "  cried  he.  "I  was  telling  you  the  other 
day,  about  a  certain  cousin  of  mine  we  were  expecting  from  Italy." 

"  The  daughter  of  that  swindler,  the  mock  prince  ?" 

"  The  man's  character  I'll  not  stand  up  for,  but  his  rank  and  title  are 
alike  indisputable,"  said  Kearney,  haughtily. 

"  With  all  my  heart.  We  have  soared  into  a  high  atmosphere  all  this 
day,  and  I  hope  my  respiration  will  get  used  to  it  in  time.  Read  away  ?  " 

It  was  not  till  after  a  considerable  interval  that  Kearney  had  recovered 
composure  enough  to  read,  and  when  he  did  so  it  was  with  a  brow 
furrowed  with  irritation  : — 

"  Kilgobbin. 

"  MY  DEAR  DICK, — We  had  just  sat  down  to  tea  last  night,  and  papa  was 
fidgeting  about  the  length  of  time  his  letter  to  Italy  had  remained  unac- 
knowledged, when  a  sharp  ring  at  the  house-door  startled  us.  We  had 
been  hearing  a  good  deal  of  searches  for  arms  lately  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  we  looked  very  blankly  at  each  other  for  a  moment.  We  neither  of 
us  said  so,  but  I  feel  sure  our  thoughts  were  on  the  same  track,  and  that 
we  believed  Captain  Rock,  or  the  head  centre,  or  whatever  be  his  latest 
title,  had  honoured  us  with  a  call.  Old  Matthew  seemed  of  the  same 
mind  too,  for  he  appeared  at  the  door  with  that  venerable  blunderbuss 
we  have  so  often  played  with,  and  which,  if  it  had  any  evil  thoughts  in 

25—2 
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its  head,  I  must  have  heen  tried  for  a  murder  years  ago,  for  I  know  it  was 
loaded  since  I  was  a  child,  but  that  the  lock  has  for  the  same  space  of 
time  not  been  on  speaking  terms  with  the  barrel.  While,  then,  thus 
confirmed  in  our  suspicions  of  mischief  by  Mat's  warlike  aspect,  we  both 
rose  from  the  table,  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  girl  rushed  in,  and  fell 
— actually  threw  herself — into  papa's  arms.  It  was  Nina  herself,  who 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Rome  alone,  that  is,  without  any  one  she 
knew,  and  made  her  way  to  us  here,  without  any  other  guidance  than  her 
o\\n  good  wits. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  we  are  with  her.  She  is  the  loveliest 
girl  I  ever  saw,  so  gentle,  so  nicely  mannered,  so  soft-voiced,  and  so 
winning — I  feel  myself  like  a  peasant  beside  her.  The  least  thing  she 
says — her  laugh,  her  slightest  gesture,  the  way  she  moves  about  the  room, 
with  a  sort  of  swinging  grace,  which  I  thought  affected  at  first,  but 
now  I  see  is  quite  natural — is  only  another  of  her  many  fascinations. 

"  I  fancied  for  a  while  that  her  features  were  almost  too  beautifully 
regular  for  expression,  and  that  even  when  she  smiled  and  showed  her 
lovely  teeth,  her  eyes  got  no  increase  of  brightness  ;  but,  as  I  talked  more 
with  her,  and  learned  to  know  her  better,  I  saw  that  those  eyes  have 
meanings  of  softness  and  depth  in  them  of  wonderful  power,  and,  stranger 
than  all,  an  archness  that  shows  she  has  plenty  of  humour. 

"  Her  English  is  charming,  but  slightly  foreign  ;  and  when  she  is  at  a 
loss  for  a  word,  there  is  just  that  much  of  difficulty  in  finding  it  which 
gives  a  heightened  expression  to  her  beautifully  calm  face,  and  makes  it 
lovely.  You  may  see  how  she  has  fascinated  me,  for  I  could  go  on  raving 
about  her  for  hours. 

"  She  is  very  anxious  to  see  you,  and  asks  me  over  and  over  again, 
Shall  you  like  her  ?  I  was  almost  candid  enough  to  say  '  too  well.'  I  mean 
that  you  could  not  help  falling  in  love  with  her,  my  dear  Dick,  and  she  is 
so  much  above  us  in  style,  in  habit,  and  doubtless  in  ambition,  that  such 
would  be  only  madness.  When  she  saw  your  photo  she  smiled,  and  said, 
'  Is  he  not  superb  ? — I  mean  proud  ?  '  I  owned  you  were,  and  then  she 
added,  '  I  hope  he  will  like  me.'  I  am  not  perhaps  discreet  if  I  tell  you 
she  does  not  like  the  portrait  of  your  chum,  Atlee.  She  says  '  he  is 
very  good-looking,  very  clever,  very  witty,  but  isn't  he  false  ?  '  and  this 
she  says  over  and  over  again.  I  told  her  I  believed  not;  that  I  had 
never  seen  him  myself,  but  that  I  knew  you  liked  him  greatly,  and  felt  to 
him  as  a  brother.  She  only  shook  her  head,  and  said,  '  Badate  bene  a 
quel  che  dico.  I  mean,'  said  she,  '7'm  right,  but  he's  very  nice  for  all 
that ! '  If  I  tell  you  this,  Dick,  it  is  just  because  I  cannot  get  it  out  of 
my  head,  and  I  will  keep  saying  over  and  over  to  myself — '  If  Joe  Atlee 
be  what  she  suspect,  why  does  she  call  him  very  nice  for  all  that  ? '  I 
said  you  intended  to  ask  him  down  here  next  vacation,  and  she  gave  the 
drollest  little  laugh  in  the  world,  and  does  she  not  look  lovely  when  she 
shows  those  small  pearly  teeth  ?  Heaven  help  you,  poor  Dick,  when  you 
see  her  !  but  if  I  were  you,  I  should  leave  Master  Joe  behind  me,  for  she 
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smiles  as  she  looks  at  his  likeness,  in  a  way  that  would  certainly  make  me 
jealous,  if  I  were  only  Joe's  friend,  and  not  himself. 

"  We  sat  up  in  Nina's  room  till  nigh  morning,  and  to-day  I  have 
scarcely  seen  her,  for  she  wants  to  be  let  sleep,  after  that  long  and 
tiresome  journey,  and  I  take  the  opportunity  to  write  you  this  very 
rambling  epistle  :  for  you  may  feel  sure  I  shall  be  less  of  a  correspondent 
now  than  when  I  was  without  companionship,  and  I  counsel  you  to  be 
very  grateful  if  you  hear  from  me  soon  again. 

"Papa  wants  to  take  Duggan's  farm  from  him,  and  Lanty  Moore's 
meadows,  and  throw  them  into  the  lawn  ;  but  I  hope  he  won't  persist  in 
the  plan  ;  not  alone  because  it  is  a  mere  extravagance,  but  that  the 
county  is  very  unsettled  just  now  about  land-tenure,  and  the  people  are 
hoping  all  sorts  of  things  from  Parliament,  and  any  interference  with 
them  at  this  time  would  be  ill  taken.  Father  Cody  was  here  yesterday, 
and  told  me  confidentially,  to  prevent  papa, — not  so  easy  a  thing  as  he 
thinks,  particularly  if  he  should  come  to  suspect  that  any  intimidation 
was  intended, — and  Miss  O'Shea  unfortunately  said  something  the  other 
day  that  papa  cannot  get  out  of  his  head,  and  keeps  on  repeating.  '  So 
then  it's  our  turn  now,'  the  fellows  say ;  '  the  landlords  have  had  five 
hundred  years  of  it ;  it's  time  we  should  come  in.'  And  this  he  says  over 
and  over  with  a  little  laugh,  and  I  wish  to  my  heart  Miss  Betty  had  kept 
it  to  herself.  By  the  way,  her  nephew  is  to  come  on  leave,  and  pass  two 
months  with  her ;  and  she  says  she  hopes  you  will  be  here  at  the  same 
time,  to  keep  him  company ;  but  I  have  a  notion  that  another  playfellow 
may  prove  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  Hungarian  hussar ;  perhaps,  however, 
you  would  hand  over  Joe  Atlee  to  him. 

"  Be  sure  you  bring  us  some  new  books,  and  some  music,  when  you 
come,  or  send  them,  if  you  don't  come  soon.  I  am  terrified  lest  Nina 
should  think  the  place  dreary,  and  I  don't  know  how  she  is  to  live  here 
if  she  does  not  take  to  the  vulgar  drudgeries  that  fill  my  own  life.  When 
she  abruptly  asked  me,  '  What  do  you  do  here  ? '  I  was  sorely  puzzled 
to  know  what  to  answer,  and  then  she  added  quickly, — '  For  my  own  part, 
it's  no  great  matter,  for  I  can  always  dream.  I'm  a  great  dreamer  !  ' 
Is  it  not  lucky  for  her,  Dick  ?  She'll  have  ample  time  for  it  here. 

"  I  suppose  I  never  wrote  so  long  a  letter  as  this  in  my  life  ;  indeed  I 
never  had  a  subject  that  had  such  a  fascination  for  myself.  Do  you  know, 
Dick,  that  though  I  promised  to  let  her  sleep  on  till  nigh  dinner-time,  I 
find  myself  every  now  and  then  creeping  up  gently  to  her  door,  and  only 
bethink  me  of  my  pledge  when  my  hand  is  on  the  lock ;  and  sometimes 
I  even  doubt  if  she  is  here  at  ah1,  and  I  am  half  crazy,  at  fearing  it  may 
be  all  a  dream. 

"  One  word  for  yourself,  and  I  have  done.  Why  have  you  not  told 
us  of  the  examination  ?  It  was  to  have  been  on  the  tenth,  and  we  are 
now  at  the  eighteenth.  Have  you  got — whatever  it  was  ?  the  prize,  or 
the  medal,  or — the  reward,  in  short,  we  were  so  anxiously  hoping  for  ? 
It  would  be  such  cheery  tidings  for  poor  papa,  who  is  very  low  and 
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depressed  of  late,  and  I  see  him  always  reading  with  such  attention  any 
notice  of  the  College  he  can  find  in  the  newspaper.  My  dear,  dear 
brother,  how  you  would  work  hard  if  you  only  knew  what  a  prize  success 
in  life  might  give  you.  Little  as  I  have  seen  of  her,  I  could  guess  that 
she  will  never  bestow  a  thought  on  an  undistinguished  man.  Come  down 
for  one  day,  and  tell  me  if  ever,  in  all  your  ambition,  you  had  such  a 
goal  before  you  as  this  ? 

"  The  hoggets  I  sent  in  to  Tullamore  fair  were  not  sold  ;  but  I  believe 
Miss  Betty's  steward  will  take  them  ;  and,  if  so,  I  will  send  you  ten  pounds 
next  week.  I  never  knew  the  market  so  dull,  and  the  English  dealers 
now  are  only  eager  about  horses,  and  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  part  with  any 
if  I  had  them.  With  all  my  love,  I  am 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  sister, 

"  KATE  KEARNEY." 

"  I  have  just  stepped  into  Nina's  room  and  stolen  the  photo  I  send 
you.  I  suppose  the  dress  must  have  been  for  some  fancy-ball;  but  she 
is  a  hundred  million  times  more  beautiful.  I  don't  know  if  I  shall  have 
courage  to  confess  my  theft  to  her." 

"Is  that  your  sister,  Dick  ?  "  said  Joe  Atlee,  as  young  Kearney  with- 
drew the  carte  from  the  letter  and  placed  it  face  downwards  on  the  break- 
fast-table. 

"  No,"  replied  he,  bluntly,  and  continued  to  read  on  ;  while  the  other, 
in  the  spirit  of  that  freedom  that  prevailed  between  them,  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  took  up  the  portrait. 

"Who  is  this  ?  "  cried  he,  after  some  seconds.  "  She's  an  actress. 
That's  something  like  what  the  girl  wears  in  Don  Casar  de  Bazan.  To 
be  sure,  she  is  Maritana.  She's  stunningly  beautiful.  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me,  Dick,  that  there's  a  girl  like  that  on  your  provincial  boards  ?  " 

"I  never  said  so  any  more  than  I  gave  you  leave  to  examine  the 
contents  of  my  letters,"  said  the  other,  haughtily. 

"  Egad,  I'd  have  smashed  the  seal  any  day  to  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  such  a  face  as  that.  I'll  wager  her  eyes  are  blue  grey.  Will  you  have 
a  bet  on  it  ?  " 

"  When  you  have  done  with  your  raptures,  I'll  thank  you  to  hand  the 
likeness  to  me." 

"  But  who  is  she  ?  what  is  she  ?  where  is  she  ?     Is  she  the  Greek  ?  " 

"  When  a  fellow  can  help  himself  so  coolly  to  his  information  as  you 
do,  I  scarcely  think  he  deserves  much  aid  from  others ;  but,  I  may  tell 
you,  she  is  not  Maritana,  nor  a  provincial  actress,  nor  any  actress  at  all, 
but  a  young  lady  of  good  blood  and  birth,  and  my  own  first-cousin." 

"  On  my  oath,  it's  the  best  thing  I  ever  knew  of  you." 

Kearney  laughed  out  at  this  moment  at  something  in  the  letter,  and 
did  not  hear  the  other's  remark. 

"  It  seems,  Master  Joe,  that  the  young  lady  did  not  reciprocate  the 
rapturous  delight  you  feel,  at  eight  of  your  picture.  My  sister  says — I'll 
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read  you  her  very  words — '  she  does  not  like  the  portrait  of  your  friend 
Atlee  ;  he  may  be  clever  and  amusing,  she  says,  but  he  is  undeniably 
false.'  Mind  that — undeniably  false." 

"  That's  all  the  fault  of  the  artist.  The  stupid  dog  would  place  me  in 
so  strong  a  light  that  I  kept  blinking." 

"No,  no.     She  reads  you  like  a  book,"  said  the  other. 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  she  would,  if  she  would  hold  me  like  one." 

"And  the  nice  way  she  qualifies  your  cleverness,  by  calling  you 
amusing." 

"  She  could  certainly  spare  that  reproach  to  her  cousin  Dick,"  said  he, 
laughing;  "  but  no  more  of  this  sparring.  When  do  you  mean  to  take 
me  down  to  the  country  with  you  ?  The  term  will  be  up  on  Tuesday." 

"  That  will  demand  a  little  consideration  now.  In  the  fall  of  the  year, 
perhaps.  When  the  sun  is  less  powerful  the  light  will  be  more  favourable 
to  your  features." 

"  My  poor  Dick,  I  cram  you  with  good  advice  every  day ;  but  one 
counsel  I  never  cease  repeating,  '  Never  try  to  be  witty.'  A  dull  fellow 
only  cuts  his  finger  with  a  joke,  he  never  catches  it  by  the  handle.  Hand 
me  over  that  letter  of  your  sister's :  I  like  the  way  she  writes.  All  that 
about  the  pigs  and  the  poultry  is  as  good  as  the  Farmers'  Chronicle.'" 

The  other  made  no  other  reply  than  by  coolly  folding  up  the  letter  and 
placing  it  in  his  pocket ;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  he  said, — 

"  r  shall  tell  Miss  Kearney  the  favourable  impression  her  epistolary 
powers  have  produced  on  my  very  clever  and  accomplished  chum,  Mr. 
Atlee." 

"Do  so;  and  say,  if  she'd  take  me  for  a  correspondent  instead  of 
you,  she'd  be  '  exchanging  with  a  difference.'  On  my  oath,"  said  he, 
seriously,  "I  believe  a  most  finished  education  might  be  effected  in 
letter-writing.  I'd  engage  to  take  a  clever  girl  through  a  whole  course  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  a  fair  share  of  mathematics  and  logic,  in  a  series 
of  letters,  and  her  replies  would  be  the  fairest  test  of  her  acquirement." 

"  Shall  I  propose  this  to  my  sister  ?  " 

"  Do  so,  or  to  your  cousin.  I  suspect  Maritana  would  be  an  apter 
pupil." 

"  The  bell  has  stopped.  We  shall  be  late  in  the  hall,"  said  Kearney, 
throwing  on  his  gown  hurriedly  and  hastening  away ;  while  Atlee, 
taking  some  proof-sheets  from  the  chimney-piece,  proceeded  to  correct 
them,  a  slight  nicker  of  a  smile  still  lingering  over  his  dark  but  hand- 
some face. 

Though  such  little  jarring  passages  as  that  we  have  recorded  were 
nothing  uncommon  between  these  two  young  men,  they  were  very  good 
friends  on  the  whole,  the  very  dissimilarity  that  provoked  their  squabbles 
saving  them  from  any  more  serious  rivalry.  In  reality,  no  two  people 
could  be  less  alike :  Kearney  being  a  slow,  plodding,  self-satisfied,  dull 
man,  of  very  ordinary  faculties ;  wjhile  the  other  was  an  indolent,  discursive, 
sharp-witted  fellow,  mastering  whatever  he  addressed  himself  to  with 
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ease,  but  so  enamoured  of  novelty  that  he  rarely  went  beyond  a  smattering 
of  anything.  He  carried  away  college  honours  apparently  at  will,  and  might, 
many  thought,  have  won  a  fellowship  with  little  effort ;  but  his  passion 
was  for  change.  Whatever  bore  upon  the  rogueries  of  letters,  the  frauds 
of  literature,  had  an  irresistible  charm  for  him ;  and  he  once  declared  that 
he  would  almost  rather  have  been  Ireland  than  Shakspeare ;  and  then  it 
was  his  delight  to  write  Greek  versions  of  a  poem  that  might  attach  the 
mark  of  plagiarism  to  Tennyson,  or  show,  by  a  Scandinavian  lyric,  how  the 
laureate  had  been  poaching  from  the  Northmen.  Now  it  was  a  mock 
pastoral  in  most  ecclesiastical  Latin  that  set  the  whole  church  in  arms  ; 
now,  a  mock  despatch  of  Baron  Beust  that  actually  deceived  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  and  caused  quite  a  panic  at  the  Tuileries.  He  had 
established  such  relations  with  foreign  journals  that  he  could  at  any 
moment  command  insertion  for  a  paper,  now  in  the  Memorial  Diplomatique, 
now  in  the  Goloss  of  St.  Petersburg,  or  the  Allyemeine  Zeitung ;  while 
the  comment,  written  also  by  himself,  would  appear  in  the  Kreutz  Zeitung 
or  The  Times ;  and  the  mystification  became  such  that  the  shrewdest  and 
keenest  heads  were  constantly  misled,  to  which  side  to  incline  in  a  contro- 
versy where  all  the  wires  were  pulled  by  one  hand.  Many  a  discussion 
on  the  authenticity  of  a  document,  or  the  veracity  of  a  conversation,  would 
take  place  between  the  two  young  men  :  Kearney  not  having  the  vaguest 
suspicion  that  the  author  of  the  point  in  debate  was  then  sitting  opposite 
to  him,  sometimes  seeming  to  share  the  very  doubts  and  difficulties  that 
were  then  puzzling  himself. 

While  Atlee  knew  Kearney  in  every  fold  and  fibre  of  his  nature, 
Kearney  had  not  the  very  vaguest  conception  of  him  with  whom  he 
sat  every  day  at  meals,  and  communed  through  almost  every  hour  of 
life.  He  treated  Joe,  indeed,  with  a  sort  of  proud  protection,  thinking 
him  a  sharp,  clever,  idle  fellow,  who  would  never  come  to  anything 
higher  than  a  bookseller's  hack  or  an  "occasional  correspondent."  He 
liked  his  ready  speech,  and  his  fun,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  see  in 
either  evidences  of  anything  beyond  the  amusing  qualities  of  a  very  light 
intelligence.  On  the  whole,  he  looked  down  upon  him,  as  very  properly  the 
slow  and  ponderous  people  in  life  do  look  down  upon  their  more  volatile 
brethren,  and  vote  them  triflers.  Long  may  it  be  so.  There  would  be 
more  sunstrokes  in  the  world,  if  it  were  not  that  the  shadows  of  dull 
men  made  such  nice  cool  places  for  the  others  to  walk  in  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 
HOME  LIFE  AT  THE  CASTLE. 

THE  life  of  that  quaint  old  country-house  was  something  very  strange 
and  odd  to  Nina  Kostalergi.  It  was  not  merely  its  quiet  monotony,  its 
unbroken  sameness  of  topics  as  of  events,  and  its  small  economies, 
always  appearing  on  the  surface ;  but  that  a  young  girl  like  Kate,  full  of 
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life  and  spirits,  gay,  handsome,  and  high-hearted — that  she  should  go 
her  mill-round  of  these  tiresome  daily  cares,  listening  to  the  same 
complaints,  remedying  the  same  evils,  meeting  the  same  difficulties,  and 
yet  never  seem  to  resent  an  existence  so  ignoble  and  unworthy !  This* 
was,  indeed,  scarce  credible. 

As  for  Nina  herself — like  one  saved  from  shipwreck — her  first  sense  of 
security  was  full  of  gratitude.  It  was  only  as  this  wore  off  that  she 
began  to  see  the  desolation  of  the  rock  on  which  she  had  clambered.  Not 
that  her  former  life  had  been  rose-tinted.  It  had  been  of  all  things  the 
most  harassing  and  wearying — a  life  of  dreary  necessitude — a  perpetual 
struggle  with  debt.  Except  play,  her  father  had  scarcely  any  resource 
for  a  livelihood.  He  affected,  indeed,  to  give  lessons  in  Italian  and 
French  to  young  Englishmen ;  but  he  was  so  fastidious  as  to  the  rank 
and  condition  of  his  pupils,  and  so  unaccommodating  as  to  his  hours, 
and  so  unpunctual,  that  it  was  evident  that  the  whole  was  a  mere 
pretence  of  industry,  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  being  utterly  dependent  on 
the  play-table  ;  besides  this,  in  his  capacity  as  a  teacher,  he  obtained 
access  to  houses,  and  acceptance  with  families  where  he  would  have  found 
entrance  impossible  under  other  circumstances. 

He  was  polished  and  good-looking.  All  his  habits  bespoke  fami- 
liarity with  society ;  and  he  knew  to  the  nicest  fraction  the  amount 
of  intimacy  he  might  venture  on  with  any  one.  Some  did  not  like  him — 
the  man  of  a  questionable  position,  the  reduced  gentleman,  has  terrible 
prejudices  to  combat.  He  must  always  be  suspected — heaven  knows  of 
what,  but  of  some  covert  design  against  the  religion,  or  the  pocket,  or 
the  influence  of  those  who  admit  him.  Some  thought  him  dangerous, 
because  his  manners  were  insinuating,  and  his  address  studiously  directed 
to  captivate.  Others  did  not  fancy  his  passion  for  mixing  in  the  world 
and  frequenting  society,  to  which  his  straitened  means  appeared  to 
deny  him  rightful  access  ;  but  when  he  had  succeeded  in  introducing  his 
daughter  to  the  world,  and  people  began  to  say,  "  See  how  admirably  M. 
Kostalergi  has  brought  up  that  girl !  how  nicely-mannered  she  is,  how  lady- 
like, how  well  bred,  what  a  linguist,  what  a  musician !  "  a  complete  revulsion 
took  place  in  public  opinion,  and  many  who  had  but  half  trusted,  or  less 
than  liked  him  before,  became  now  his  staunchest  friends  and  adherents. 
Nina  had  been  a  great'  success  in  society,  and  she  reaped  the  full  benefit  of 
it.  Sufficiently  well  born  to  be  admitted,  without  any  special  condescen- 
sion, into  good  houses,  she  was  in  manner  and  style  the  equal  of  any ; 
and  though  her  dress  was  ever  of  the  cheapest  and  plainest,  her  fresh 
toilette  was  often  commented  on  with  praise  by  those  who  did  not  fully 
remember  what  added  grace  and  elegance  the  wearer  had  lent  it. 

From  the  wealthy  nobles  to  whom  her  musical  genius  had  strongly 
recommended  her,  numerous  and  sometimes  costly  presents  were  sent  in 
acknowledgment  of  her  charming  gifts  ;  and  these,  as  invariably,  were 
converted  into  money  by  her  father,  who,  after  a  while,  gave  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  recompence  would  be  always  more  welcome  in  that  form. 

25—5 
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Nina,  however,  for  a  long  time  knew  nothing  of  this ;  she  saw  herself 
sought  after,  and  flattered  in  society,  selected  for  peculiar  attention 
wherever  she  went,  complimented  on  her  acquirements,  and  made  much 
of  to  an  extent  that  not  unfrequently  excited  the  envy  and  jealousy  of 
girls  much  more  favourably  placed  by  fortune  than  herself.  If  her  long 
mornings  and  afternoons  were  passed  amidst  solitude  and  poverty,  vulgar 
cares,  and  harassing  importunities,  when  night  came,  she  emerged  into 
the  blaze  of  lighted  lustres  and  gilded  salons,  to  move  in  an  atmosphere 
of  splendour  and  sweet  sounds,  with  all  that  could  captivate  the  senses 
and  exalt  imagination.  This  twofold  life  of  meanness  and  magnificence 
so  wrought  upon  her  nature  as  to  develop  almost  two  individualities. 
The  one  hard,  stern,  realistic,  even  to  grudgingness  ;  the  other,  gay, 
buoyant,  enthusiastic,  and  ardent :  and  they  who  only  saw  her  of  an 
evening  in  all  the  exultation  of  her  flattered  beauty,  followed  about 
by  a  train  of  admiring  worshippers,  addressed  in  all  that  exaggeration 
of  language  Italy  sanctions,  pampered  by  caresses,  and  honoured  by 
homage  on  every  side,  little  knew  by  what  dreary  torpor  of  heart  and 
mind  that  joyous  ecstasy  they  witnessed  had  been  preceded,  nor  by  what 
a  bound  her  emotions  had  sprung  from  the  depths  of  brooding  melancholy 
to  this  paroxysm  of  delight ;  nor  could  the  worn-out  and  wearied  followers 
of  pleasure  comprehend  the  intense  enjoyment  produced  by  sights  and 
sounds  which  in  their  case  no  fancy  idealized,  no  soaring  imagination  had 
lifted  to  the  heaven  of  bliss. 

Kostalergi  seemed  for  a  while  to  content  himself  with  the  secret 
resources  of  his  daughter's  successes,  but  at  length  he  launched  out  into 
heavy  play  once  more,  and  lost  largely.  It  was  in  this  strait  that  he 
bethought  him  of  negotiating  with  a  theatrical  manager  for  Nina's  appear- 
ance on  the  stage.  These  contracts  take  the  precise  form  of  a  sale,  where 
the  victim,  in  consideration  of  being  educated,  and  maintained,  and  paid 
a  certain  amount,  is  bound,  legally  bound,  to  devote  her  services  to  a 
master  for  a  given  time.  The  impresario  of  the  Fenice  had  often  heard 
from  travellers  of  that  wonderful  mezzo-soprano  voice  which  was  capti- 
vating all  Eome,  where  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  singer  were  extolled 
not  less  loudly.  The  great  skill  of  these  astute  providers  for  the  world's 
pleasure  is  evidenced  in  nothing  more  remarkably  than  the  instinctive 
quickness  with  which  they  pounce  upon  the  indications  of  dramatic  genius, 
and  hasten  away — half  across  the  globe  if  need  be — to  secure  it.  Signer 
Lanari  was  not  slow  to  procure  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Kostalergi,  and 
very  soon  acquainted  him  with  his  object. 

Under  the  pretence  that  he  was  an  old  friend  and  former  schoolfellow, 
Kostalergi  asked  him  to  share  their  humble  dinner,  and  there,  in  that  meanly- 
furnished  room,  and  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  wretched  and  jangling 
instrument,  Nina  so  astonished  and  charmed  him  by  her  performance,  that 
all  the  habitual  reserve  of  the  cautious  bargainer  gave  way,  and  he  burst 
out  into  exclamations  of  enthusiastic  delight,  ending  with, — "  She  is  mine  ! 
she  is  mine  !  I  tell  you,  since  Persiani,  there  has  been  nothing  like  her !  " 
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Nothing  remained  now,  but  to  reveal  the  plan  to  herself,  and  though 
certainly  neither  the  Greek  nor  his  guest  were  deficient  in  descriptive 
power,  or  failed  to  paint  in  glowing  colours  the  gorgeous  procession  of 
triumphs  that  await  stage  success,  she  listened  with  little  pleasure  to  it 
all.  She  had  already  walked  the  hoards  of  what  she  thought  a  higher 
arena.  She  had  tasted  flatteries  unalloyed  with  any  sense  of  decided 
inferiority;  she  had  moved  amongst  dukes  and  duchesses  with  a  recog- 
nized station,  and  received  their  compliments  with  ease  and  dignity.  Was 
all  this  reality  of  condition  to  be  exchanged  for  a  mock  splendour,  and  a 
feigned  greatness  ?  was  she  to  be  subjected  to  the  licensed  stare  and 
criticism  and  coarse  comment,  may  be,  of  hundreds  she  never  knew,  nor 
would  stoop  to  know  ?  and  was  the  adulation  she  now  lived  in  to  be 
bartered  for  the  vulgar  applause  of  those  who,  if  dissatisfied,  could  testify 
the  feeling  as  openly  and  unsparingly  ?  She  said  very  little  of  what 
she  felt  in  her  heart,  but  no  sooner  alone  in  her  room  at  night,  than  she 
wrote  that  letter  to  her  uncle  entreating  his  protection. 

It  had  been  arranged  with  Lanari  that  she  should  make  one  appear- 
ance at  a  small  provincial  theatre  so  soon  as  she  could  master  any  easy 
part,  and  Kostalergi,  having  some  acquaintance  with  the  manager  at  Orvieto, 
hastened  off  there  to  obtain  his  permission  for  her  appearance.  It  was  of 
this  brief  absence  she  profited  to  fly  from  Eome,  the  banker  conveying  her 
as  far  as  Civita  Vecchia,  whence  she  sailed  direct  for  Marseilles.  And 
now  we  see  her,  as  she  found  herself  in  that  dreary  old  mansion,  sad, 
silent,  and  neglected,  wondering  whether  the  past  was  all  a  dream,  or  if 
the  unbroken  calm  in  which  she  now  lived  was  not  a  sleep. 

Conceding  her  perfect  liberty  to  pass  her  time  how  she  liked,  they 
exacted  from  her  no  appearance  at  meals  nor  any  conformity  with  the 
ways  of  others,  and  she  never  came  to  breakfast,  and  only  entered  the 
drawing-room  a  short  time  before  dinner.  Kate,  who  had  counted  on 
her  companionship  and  society,  and  hoped  to  see  her  sharing  with  her  the 
little  cares  and  duties  of  her  life  and  taking  interest  in  her  pursuits,  was 
sorely  grieved  at  her  estrangement,  but  continued  to  believe  it  would  wear 
off  with  time  and  familiarity  with  the  place.  Kearney  himself,  in  secret, 
resented  the  freedom  with  which  she  disregarded  the  discipline  of  his 
house,  and  grumbled  at  times  over  foreign  ways  and  habits  that  he  had 
no  fancy  to  see  under  his  roof.  When  she  did  appear,  however,  her 
winning  manners,  her  grace,  and  a  certain  half-caressing  coquetry  she 
could  practise  to  perfection,  so  soothed  and  amused  him  that  he  soon 
forgot  any  momentary  displeasure,  and  more  than  once  gave  up  his 
evening  visit  to  the  club  at  Moate  to  listen  to  her  as  she  sang,  or  hear  her 
sketch  off  some  trait  of  that  Roman  society  in  which  British  pretension 
and  eccentricity  often  figured  so  amusingly. 

Like  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  too,  he  never  wearied  hearing  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  of  glorious  ceremonials  of  the  Church,  and 
festivals  observed  with  all  the  pomp  and  state  that  pealing  organs,  and 
incense,  and  gorgeous  dress  could  confer.  The  contrast  between  the 
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sufferance  under  which  his  Church  existed  at  home  and  the  honours  and 
homage  rendered  to  it  abroad,  were  a  fruitful  stimulant  to  that  disaffec- 
tion he  felt  towards  England,  and  would  not  unfrequently  lead  him  away 
to  long  diatribes  about  penal  laws  and  the  many  disabilities  which  had 
enslaved  Ireland,  and  reduced  himself,  the  descendant  of  a  princely  race, 
to  the  condition  of  a  ruined  gentleman. 

To  Kate  these  complainings  were  ever  distasteful ;  she  had  but  one 
philosophy,  which  was  "  to  bear  up  well,"  and  when  not  that,  "  as  well  as 
you  could."  She  saw  scores  of  things  around  her  to  be  remedied,  or,  at 
least,  bettered,  by  a  little  exertion,  and  not  one  which  could  be  helped  by 
a  vain  regret.  For  the  loss  of  that  old  barbaric  splendour  and  profuse 
luxury  which  her  father  mourned  over,  she  had  no  regrets.  She  knew  that 
these  wasteful  and  profligate  livers  had  done  nothing  for  the  people  either 
in  act  or  in  example  ;  that  they  were  a  [selfish,  worthless,  self-indulgent 
race,  caring  for  nothing  but  their  pleasures,  and  making  all  their  patriotism 
consist  in  a  hate  towards  England. 

These  were  not  Nina's  thoughts.  She  liked  all  these  stories  of  a  time 
of  power  and  might,  when  the  Kearneys  were  great  chieftains,  and  the 
old  castle  the  scene  of  revelry  and  feasting. 

She  drew  prettily,  and  it  amused  her  to  illustrate  the  curious  tales 
the  old  man  told  her  of  rays  and  forays,  the  wild  old  life  of  savage  chief- 
tains and  the  scarce  less  savage  conquerors.  On  one  of  these, — she  called  it 
"  The  Eeturn  of  O'Caharney," — she  bestowed  such  labour  and  study,  that 
her  uncle  would  sit  for  hours  watching  the  work,  not  knowing  if  his  heart 
were  more  stirred  by  the  claim  of  his  ancestor's  greatness,  or  by  the 
marvellous  skill  that  realized  the  whole  scene  before  him.  The  head  of 
the  young  chieftain  was  to  be  filled  in  when  Dick  came  home.  Mean- 
while, great  persuasions  were  being  used  to  induce  Tom  Gill  to  sit  for  a 
kern  who  had  shared  the  exile  of  his  masters,  but  had  afterwards  betrayed 
them  to  the  English ;  and  whether  Gill  had  heard  some  dropping  word  of 
the  part  he  was  meant  to  fill,  or  that  his  own  suspicion  had  taken  alarm 
from  certain  directions  the  young  lady  gave  as  to  the  expression  he  was 
to  assume,  certain  is  it  nothing  could  induce  him  to  comply,  and  go  down 
to  posterity  with  the  immortality  of  crime. 

The  little  long-neglected  drawing-room  where  Nina  had  set  up  her 
easel  became  now  the  usual  morning  lounge  of  the  old  man,  who  loved  to 
sit  and  watch  her  as  she  worked,  and,  what  amused  him  even  more,  listen 
while  she  talked.  It  seemed  to  him  like  a  revival  of  the  past  to  hear  of 
the  world,  that  gay  world  of  feasting  and  enjoyment,  of  which  for  so 
many  years  he  had  known  nothing  ;  and  here  he  was  back  in  it  again,  and 
with  grander  company  and  higher  names  than  he  ever  remembered. 
"  Why  was  not  Kate  like  her  ?  "  would  he  mutter  over  and  over  to  him- 
self. Kate  was  a  good  girl,  fine-tempered  and  happy-hearted,  but  she 
had  no  accomplishments,  none  of  those  refinements  of  the  other.  If  he 
wanted  to  present  her  at  "  the  Castle"  one  of  these  days,  he  did  not  know 
if  she  would  have  tact  enough  for  the  ordeal ;  but  Nina ! — Nina  was  sure 
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to  make  an  actual  sensation,  as  much  by  her  grace  and  her  style  as  by 
her  beauty.  Kearney  never  came  into  the  room  where  she  was  without 
being  struck  by  the  elegance  of  her  demeanour,  the  way  she  would  rise 
to  receive  him,  her  step,  her  carriage,  the  very  disposal  of  her  drapery 
as  she  sat ;  the  modulated  tone  of  her  voice,  and  a  sort  of  purring  satisfac- 
tion as  she  took  his  hand  and  heard  his  praises  of  her,  spread  like  a 
charm  over  him,  so  that  he  never  knew  how  the  time  slipped  by  as  he  sat 
beside  her. 

"  Have  you  ever  written  to  your  father  since  you  came  here  ?  "  asked 
he  one  day  as  they  talked  together. 

"Yes,  sir;  and  yesterday  I  got  a  letter  from  him.  Such  a  nice 
letter,  sir, — no  complainings,  no  reproaches  for  my  running  away;  but  all 
sorts  of  good  wishes  for  my  happiness.  He  owns  he  was  sorry  to  have 
ever  thought  of  the  stage  for  me  ;  but  he  says  this  lawsuit  he  is  engaged 
in  about  his  grandfather's  will  may  last  for  years,  and  that  he  knew  I 
was  so  certain  of  a  great  success,  and  that  a  great  success  means  more 
than  mere  money,  he  fancied  that  in  my  triumph  he  would  reap  the 
recompence  for  his  own  disasters.  He  is  now,  however,  far  happier  that 
I  have  found  a  home,  a  real  home,  and  says,  '  Tell  my  lord  I  am  heartily 
ashamed  of  all  my  rudeness  with  regard  to  him,  and  would  willingly 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  end  of  Europe  to  ask  his  pardon  ; '  and  say  besides 
that '  when  I  shall  be  restored  to  the  fortune  and  rank  of  my  ancestors,' — you 
know,"  added  she,  "he  is  a  prince,' — '  my  first  act  will  be  to  throw 
myself  at  his  feet  and  beg  to  be  forgiven  by  him.'  " 

u  What  is  the  property  ?  is  it  land  ?  "  asked  he,  with  the  half-suspect- 
fulness  of  one  not  fully  assured  of  what  he  was  listening  to. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  the  estate  is  in  Delos.  I  have  seen  the  plan  of  the 
grounds  and  gardens  of  the  palace,  which  are  princely.  Here,  on  this 
seal,"  said  she,  showing  the  envelope  of  her  letter,  "you  can  see  the 
arms  ;  papa  never  omits  to  use  it,  though  on  his  card  he  is  written  only 
'  of  the  princes  ' — a  form  observed  with  us." 

"  And  what  chance  has  he  of  getting  it  all  back  again  ?  " 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you ;  he  himself  is  sometimes  very 
confident,  and  talks  as  if  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  of  it." 

"  Used  your  poor  mother  to  believe  it  ?  "  asked  he,  half- tremulously. 

"I  can  scarcely  say,  sir;  I  can  barely  remember  her;  but  I  have 
heard  papa  blame  her  for  not  interesting  her  high  connections  in  England 
in  his  suit ;  he  often  thought  that  a  word  to  the  ambassador  at  Athens 
would  have  almost  decided  the  case." 

"  High  connections,  indeed  !  "  burst  he  forth.  "  By  my  conscience, 
they're  pretty  much  out  at  elbows,  like  himself ;  and  if  we  were  trying 
to  recover  our  own  right  to-morrow,  the  look-out  would  be  bleak  enough  !  " 

"  Papa  is  not  easily  cast  down,  sir ;  he  has  a  very  sanguine  spirit." 

"May  be,  you  think  it's  what  is  wanting  in  my  case,  eh,  Nina? 
Say  it  out ,  girl ;  tell  me,  I'd  be  the  better  for  a  little  of  your  father's 
hopefulness,  eh  ?  " 
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"  You  could  not  change  to  anything  I  could  like  better  than  what 
you  are,"  said  she,  taking  his  hand  and  kissing  it. 

"  Ah,  you're  a  rare  one  to  say  coaxing  things,"  said  he,  looking  fondly 
on  her.  "  I  believe  you'd  be  the  best  advocate  for  either  of  us  if  the 
courts  would  let  you  plead  for  us." 

"  I  wish  they  would,  sir,"  said  she  proudly. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  cried  he,  suddenly;  "  sure  it's  not  putting  myself 
you  are  in  the  picture  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  am,  sir.  Was  not  the  O'Caharney  your  ancestor  ?  Is 
it  likely  that  an  old  race  had  not  traits  of  feature  and  lineament  that  ages 
of  descent  could  not  efface  ?  I'd  swear  that  strong  brow  and  frank  look 
must  be  an  heirloom." 

"Faith  then,  almost  the  only  one!"  said  he,  sighing.  "Who's 
making  that  noise  out  there  ?  "  said  he,  rising  and  going  to  the  window. 
"  Oh,  it's  Kate  with  her  dogs.  I  often  tell  her  she'd  keep  a  pair  of 
ponies  for  less  than  those  troublesome  brutes  cost  her." 

"  They  are  great  company  to  her,  she  says,  and  she  lives  so  much  in 
the  open  air." 

"I  know  she  does,"  said  he,  dropping  his  head  and  sitting  like  one 
whose  thoughts  had  taken  a  brooding,  despondent  turn. 

"  One  more  sitting  I  must  have,  sir,  for  the  hair.  You  had  it 
beautifully  yesterday ;  it  fell  over  on  one  side  with  a  most  perfect  light  on 
a  large  lock  here.  Will  you  give  me  half  an  hour  to-morrow,  say  ?  " 

' '  I  can't  promise  you,  my  dear.  Tom  Gill  has  been  urging  me 
to  go  over  to  Loughrea  for  the  fair ;  and  if  we  go,  we  ought  to  be  there 
by  Saturday,  and  have  a  quiet  look  at  the  stock  before  the  sales  begin." 

"  And  are  you  going  to  be  long  away  ?  "  said  she,  poutingly,  as  she 
leaned  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  suffered  her  curls  to  fall  half 
across  his  face. 

"  I'll  be  right  glad  to  be  back  again,"  said  he,  pressing  her  head  down 
till  he  could  kiss  her  cheek,  "  right  glad  I" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THI  "BLUE  GOAT." 

THE  "  Blue  Goat "  in  the  small  town  of  Moate  is  scarcely  a  model  hostel. 
The  entrance-hall  is  too  much  encumbered  by  tramps  and  beggars  of 
various  orders  and  ages,  who  not  only  resort  there  to  take  their  meals  and 
play  at  cards,  but  to  divide  the  spoil  and  settle  the  accounts  of  their 
several  "  industries,"  and  occasionally  to  clear  off  other  scores  which 
demand  police  interference.  On  the  left  is  the  bar  ;  the  right-hand  being 
used  as  the  office  of  a  land-agent,  is  besieged  by  crowds  of  country  people, 
in  whom,  if  language  is  to  be  trusted,  the  grievous  wrongs  of  land-tenure 
are  painfully  portrayed  —  nothing  but  complaint,  dogged  determination, 
and  resistance  being  heard  on  every  side.  Behind  the  bar  is  a  long  low- 
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ceilinged  apartment,  the  parlour  par  excellence,  only  used  by  distinguished 
visitors,  and  reserved  on  one  especial  evening  of  the  week  for  the  meeting 
of  the  "  Goats,"  as  the  members  of  a  club  call  themselves — the  chief, 
indeed  the  founder,  being  our  friend  Maurice  Kearney,  whose  title  of 
sovereignty  was  "Buck-Goat,"  and  whose  portrait,  painted  by  a  native  artist 
and  presented  by  the  society,  figured  over  the  chimney-piece.  The  village 
Vandyke  would  seem  to  have  invested  largely  in  carmine,  and  though  far 
from  parsimonious  of  it  on  the  cheeks  and  the  nose  of  his  sitter,  he  was 
driven  to  work  off  some  of  his  superabundant  stock  on  the  cravat,  and 
even  the  hands,  which,  though  amicably  crossed  in  front  of  the  white- 
waistcoated  stomach,  are  fearfully  suggestive  of  some  recent  deed  of  blood. 
The  pleasant  geniality  of  the  countenance  is,  however,  reassuring.  Nor — 
except  a  decided  squint,  by  which  the  artist  had  ambitiously  attempted 
to  convey  a  humouristic  drollery  to  the  expression — is  there  anything 
sinister  in  the  portrait. 

An  inscription  on  the  frame  announces  that  this  picture  of  their 
respected  founder  was  presented,  on  his  fiftieth  birthday,  "  To  Maurice 
Kearney,  sixth  Viscount  Kilgobbin;  "  various  devices  of  "  caprine  "  signi- 
ficance, heads,  horns,  and  hoofs,  profusely  decorating  the  frame.  If 
the  antiquarian  should  lose  himself  in  researches  for  the  origin  of  this 
society,  it  is  as  well  to  admit,  at  once,  that  the  landlord's  sign  of  the  "  Blue 
Goat  "  gave  the  initiative  to  the  name,  and  that  the  worthy  associates 
derived  nothing  from  classical  authority,  and  never  assumed  to  be 
descendants  of  fauns  or  satyrs,  but  respectable  shopkeepers  of  Moate, 
and  unexceptional  judges  of  "poteen."  A  large  jug  of  this  insinuating 
liquor  figured  on  the  table,  and  .was  called  "  Goafs-milk;  "  and  if  these 
humouristic  traits  are  so  carefully  enumerated,  it  is  because  they  com- 
prised all  that  was  specially  droll  or  quaint  in  these  social  gatherings,  the 
members  of  which  were  a  very  commonplace  set  of  men,  who  discussed 
their  little  local  topics  in  very  ordinary  fashion,  slightly  elevated,  perhaps, 
in  self-esteem,  by  thinking  how  little  the  outer  world  knew  of  their  dulness 
and  dreariness. 

As  the  meetings  were  usually  determined  on  by  the  will  of  the 
president,  who  announced  at  the  hour  of  separation  when  they  were  to 
reassemble,  and  as,  since  his  niece's  arrival,  Kearney  had  almost  totally 
forgotten  his  old  associates,  the  club-room  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the 
holy  of  holies,  and  was  occasionally  used  by  the  landlord  for  the  reception 
of  such  visitors  as  he  deemed  worthy  of  peculiar  honour. 

It  was  on  a  very  wet  night  of  that  especially  rainy  month  in  the  Irish 
calendar,  July,  that  two  travellers  sat  over  a  'turf-fire  in  this  sacred 
chamber,  various  articles  of  their  attire  being  spread  out  to  dry  before 
the  blaze,  the  owners  of  which  actually  steamed  with  the  effects  of  the 
heat  upon  their  damp  habiliments. 

Some  fishing-tackle  and  two  knapsacks,  which  lay  in  a  corner,  showed 
they  were  pedestrians,  and  their  looks,  voice,  and  manner  proclaimed 
them  still  more  unmistakably  to  be  gentlemen. 
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One  was  a  tall,  sunburnt,  soldier-like  man  of  six  or  seven  and  thirty, 
powerfully  built,  and  with  that  solidity  of  gesture  and  firmness  of  tread 
sometimes  so  marked  with  strong  men.  A  mere  glance  at  him  showed 
he  was  a  cold,  silent,  somewhat  haughty  man,  not  given  to  hasty  resolves 
or  in  any  way  impulsive,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  a  long  acquaintance 
with  him  would  not  have  revealed  a  great  deal  more.  He  had  served 
in  a  half  dozen  regiments,  and  although  all  declared  that  Henry  Lockwood 
was  an  honourable  fellow,  a  good  soldier,  and  thoroughly  "  safe  " — a  very 
meaning  epithet — there  were  no  very  deep  regrets  when  he  "  exchanged," 
nor  was  there,  perhaps,  one  man  who  felt  he  had  lost  his  "  pal "  by  his 
going.  He  was  now  in  the  Carbineers,  and  serving  as  an  extra  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Viceroy. 

Not  a  little  unlike  him  in  most  respects  was  the  man  who  sat  opposite 
him : — A  pale,  finely-featured,  almost  effeminate -looking  young  fellow, 
with  a  small  line  of  dark  moustache,  and  a  beard  en  Henri  Quatre,  to  the 
effect  of  which  a  collar  cut  in  Vandyke  fashion  gave  an  especial  signifi- 
cance. Cecil  Walpole  was  disposed  to  be  pictorial  in  his  get-up,  and  the 
purple  dye  of  his  knickerbocker  stockings,  the  slouching  plumage  of  his 
Tyrol  hat,  and  the  graceful  hang  of  his  jacket,  had  excited  envy  in  quarters 
where  envy  was  fame.  He,  too,  was  on  the  viceregal  staff,  being 
private  secretary  to  his  relative  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  during  whose 
absence  in  England  they  had  undertaken  a  ramble  to  the  Westmeath 
lakes,  not  very  positive  whether  their  object  was  to  angle  for  trout  or  to 
fish  for  that  "  knowledge  of  Ireland,"  so  popularly  sought  after  in  our  day, 
and  which  displays  itself  so  profusely  in  platform  speeches  and  letters  to 
The  Times.  Lockwood,  not  impossibly,  would  have  said  it  was  "  to  do  a  bit 
of  walking  "  he  had  come.  He  had  gained  eight  pounds  by  that  indolent 
Phoenix  Park  life  he  was  leading,  and  he  had  no  fancy  to  go  back  to 
Leicestershire  too  heavy  for  his  cattle.  He  was  not — few  hunting  men 
are — an  ardent  fisherman  ;  and  as  for  the  vexed  question  of  Irish  politics, 
he  did  not  see  why  he  was  to  trouble  his  head  to  unravel  the  puzzles  that 
were  too  much  for  Mr.  Gladstone ;  not  to  say,  that  he  felt  to  meddle  with 
these  matters  was  like  interfering  with  another  man's  department.  "  I 
don't  suspect,"  he  would  say,  "  I  should  fancy  John  Bright  coming  down 
to  '  stables  '  and  dictating  to  me  how  my  Irish  horses  should  be  shod, 
or  what  was  the  best  bit  for  a  '  borer.'  "  He  saw,  besides,  that  the 
game  of  politics  was  a  game  of  compromises :  something  was  deemed 
admirable  now  that  had  been  hitherto  almost  execrable  ;  and  that  which 
was  utterly  impossible  to-day,  if  done  last  year  would  have  been  a 
triumphant  success,  and  consequently  he  pronounced  the  whole  thing  an 
"  imposition  and  a  humbug."  "  I  can  understand  a  right  and  a  wrong 
as  well  as  any  man,"  he  would  say,  "but  I  know  nothing  about  things 
that  are  neither  or  both,  according  to  who's  in  or  who's  out  of  the  Cabinet. 
Give  me  the  command  of  twelve  thousand  men,  let  me  divide  them  into 
three  flying  columns,  and  if  I  don't  keep  Ireland  quiet,  draft  me  into  a 
West  Indian  regiment,  that's  all."  And  as  to  the  idea  of  issuing  special 
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commissions,  passing  new  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  suspending  old  ones,  to 
do  what  he  or  any  other  intelligent  soldier  could  do  without  any  knavery 
or  any  corruption,  "  John  Bright  might  tell  us,"  but  he  couldn't.  And  here 
it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  it  was  a  favourite  form  of  speech  with  him 
to  refer  to  this  illustrious  public  man  in  this  familiar  manner ;  but 
always  to  show  what  a  condition  of  muddle  and  confusion  must  ensue  if 
we  followed  the  counsels  that  name  emblematized ;  nor  did  he  know  a 
more  cutting  sarcasm  to  reply  to  an  adversary  than  when  he  had  said  : 
"  Oh,  John  Bright  would  agree  with  you,"  or,  "  I  don't  think  John  Bright 
could  go  further." 

Of  a  very  different  stamp  was  his  companion.  He  was  a  young 
gentleman  whom  we  cannot  more  easily  characterize  than  by  calling  him, 
in  the  cant  of  the  day,  "  of  the  period."  He  was  essentially  the  most 
recent  product  of  the  age  we  live  in.  Manly  enough  in  some  things, 
he  was  fastidious  in  others  to  the  very  verge  of  effeminacy  ;  an  aris- 
tocrat by  birth  and  by  predilection,  he  made  a  parade  of  democratic 
opinions.  He  affected  a  sort  of  Crichtonism  in  the  variety  of  his  gifts, 
and  as  linguist,  musician,  artist,  poet,  and  philosopher,  loved  to  display 
the  scores  of  things  he  might  be,  instead  of  that  mild,  very  ordinary 
young  gentleman  that  he  was.  He  had  done  a  little  of  almost  every- 
thing ;  he  had  been  in  the  Guards,  in  diplomacy,  in  the  House  for  a 
brief  session,  had  made  an  African  tour,  written  a  pleasant  little  book 
about  the  Nile,  with  the  illustrations  by  his  own  hand.  Still  he  was 
greater  in  promise  than  performance.  There  was  an  opera  of  his  partly 
finished  ;  a  five -act  comedy  almost  ready  for  the  stage ;  a  half- executed 
group,  he  had  left  in  some  studio  in  Rome,  showed  what  he  might  have 
done  in  sculpture.  When  his  distinguished  relative  the  Marquis  of 
Danesbury  recalled  him  from  his  post  as  secretary  of  legation  in  Italy, 
to  join  him  at  his  Irish  seat  of  government,  the  phrase  in  which  he 
invited  him  to  return  is  not  without  its  significance,  and  we  give  it  as  it 
occurred  in  the  context : — "  I  have  no  fancy  for  the  post  they  have 
assigned  me,  nor  is  it  what  I  had  hoped  for.  They  say,  however,  I  shall 
succeed  here.  Nous  verrons.  Meanwhile  I  remember  your  often  remarking, 
'  There  is  a  great  game  to  be  played  in  Ireland.'  Come  over  at  once  then, 
and  let  me  have  a  talk  with  you  over  it.  I  shall  manage  the  question  of 
your  leave,  by  making  you  private  secretary  for  the  moment.  We 
shall  have  many  difficulties,  but  Ireland  will  be  the  worst  of  them.  Do 
not  delay  therefore :  for  I  shall  only  go  over  to  be  sworn  in,  &c.,  and  return 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Church  Bill,  and  I  should  like  to  see  you  in 
Dublin  (and  leave  you  there)  when  I  go." 

Except  that  they  were  both  members  of  the  household,  and  English 
by  birth,  there  was  scarcely  a  tie  between  these  very  dissimilar  natures ; 
but  somehow  the  accidents  of  daily  life,  stronger  than  the  traits  of  dis- 
position, threw  them  into  intimacy,  and  they  agreed  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  "  to  see  something  of  Ireland ; "  and  with  this  wise  resolve  they  had 
set  out  on  that  half-fishing  excursion,  which,  having  taken  them  over  the 
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Westmeath  lakes,  now  was  directing  them  to  the  Shannon,  but  with  an 
infirmity  of  purpose  to  which  lack  of  sport  and  disastrous  weather  were 
contributing  powerfully  at  the  moment  we  have  presented  them  to  onr 
reader. 

To  employ  the  phrase  which  it  is  possible  each  might  have  used, 
they  "  liked  each  other  well  enough  " — that  is,  each  found  something  in 
the  other  he  "could  get  on  with;"  but  there  was  no  stronger  tie  of 
regard  or  friendship  between  them,  and  each  thought  he  perceived  some 
flaw  of  pretension,  or  affected  wisdom,  or  selfishness,  or  vanity,  in  the 
other;  and  actually  believed  he  amused  himself  by  its  display.  In 
natures,  tastes,  and  dispositions,  they  were  miles  asunder,  and  disagree- 
ment between  them  would  have  been  unceasing  on  every  subject,  had 
they  not  both  been  gentlemen.  It  was  this  alone — this  gentleman 
element — made  their  companionship  possible,  and,  in  the  long  run,  not 
unpleasant.  So  much  more  has  good  breeding  to  do  in  the  common 
working  of  daily  life  than  the  more  valuable  qualities  of  mind  and 
temperament. 

Though  much  younger  than  his  companion,  Walpole  took  the  lead  in 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  journey,  determined  where  and  how  long 
they  should  halt,  and  decided  on  the  route  next  to  be  taken ;  the  other 
showing  a  real  or  affected  indifference  on  all  these  matters,  and  making 
of  his  town-bred  apathy  a  very  serviceable  quality  in  the  midst  of  Irish 
barbarism  and  desolation.  On  politics,  too — if  that  be  the  name  for  such 
light  convictions  as  they  entertained — they  differed;  the  soldier's  ideas 
being  formed  on  what  he  fancied  would  be  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington's 
opinion,  and  consisting  in  what  he  called  "putting  down."  Walpole  was  a 
promising  Whig ;  that  is,  one  who  coquets  with  Eadical  notions,  but 
fastidiously  avoids  contact  with  the  mob  ;  and  who,  fervently  believing  that 
all  popular  concessions  are  spurious  if  not  stamped  with  Whig  approval, 
would  like  to  treat  the  democratic  leaders  as  forgers  and  knaves. 

If,  then,  there  was  not  much  of  similarity  between  these  two  men  to 
attach  them  to  each  other,  there  was  what  served  for  a  bond  of  union  : 
they  belonged  to  the  same  class  in  life,  arid  used  pretty  nigh  the  same 
forms  for  their  expression  of  like  and  dislike  ;  and,  as  in  traffic,  it 
contributes  wonderfully  to  the  facilities  of  business  to  use  the  same 
money,  so,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  will  the  habit  to  estimate 
things  at  the  same  value  conduce  to  very  easy  relations,  and  something 
almost  like  friendship. 

While  they  sat  over  the  fire  awaiting  their  supper,  each  had  lighted 
a  cigar,  busying  himself  from  time  to  time  in  endeavouring  to  dry  some 
drenched  article  of  dress,  or  extracting  from  damp  and  dripping  pockets 
their  several  contents. 

"  This,  then,"  said  the  younger  man, — "  this  is  the  picturesque  Ireland 
our  tourist  writers  tell  us  of;  and  the  land  where  The  Times  says  the 
traveller  will  find  more  to  interest  him  than  in  the  Tyrol  or  the_0ber- 
land!" 
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"  What  about  the  climate  ?  "  said  the  other,  in  a  deep  bass  voice. 
"  Mild  and  moist,  I  believe,  are  the  epithets ;  that  is,  it  makes  you 
damp  and  it  keeps  you  so." 
"  And  the  inns  ?" 

"The  inns,  it  is  admitted,  might  be  better;  but  the  traveller  is 
admonished  against  fastidiousness,  and  told  that  the  prompt  spirit  of 
obligeance,  the  genial  cordiality,  he  will  meet  with,  are  more  than  enough 
to  repay  him  for  the  want  of  more  polished  habits  and  mere  details  of 
comfort  and  convenience." 

"  Rotten  humbug  !     I  don't  want  cordiality  from  my  innkeeper." 
"  I  should  think  not !     As,  for  instance,  a  bit  of  carpet  in  this  room 
would  be  worth  more  than  all  the  courtesy  that  showed  us  in." 

"What  was  that  lake  called,  the  first  place  I  mean?"  asked 
Lockwood. 

"  Loch  Iron.  I  shouldn't  say  but  with  better  weather  it  might  be 
pretty." 

A  half  grunt  of  dissent  was  all  the  reply,  and  Walpole  went  on  : 
"  It's  no  use  painting  a  landscape  when  it  is  to  be  smudged  all  over 
with  Indian  ink.  There  are  no  tints  in  mountains  swathed  in  mist,  no 
colour  in  trees  swamped  with  moisture ;  everything  seems  so  imbued 
with  damp,  one  fancies  it  would  take  two  'years  in  the  tropics  to  dry 
Ireland." 

"I  asked  that  fellow  who  showed  us  the  way  here,  why  he  didn't 
pitch  off  those  wet  rags  he  wore,  and  walk  away  in  all  the  dignity  of 
nakedness." 

A  large  dish  of  rashers  and  eggs,  and  a  mess  of  Irish  stew,  which  the 
landlord  now  placed  on  the  table,  with  a  foaming  jug  of  malt,  seemed  to 
rally  them  out  of  their  ill-temper ;  and  for  some  time  they  talked  away  in 
a  more  cheerful  tone. 

"  Better  than  I  hoped  for,"  said  Walpole. 
"  Fair  !  " 

"  And  that  ale,  too — I  suppose  it  is  called  ale — is  very  tolerable." 
"  It's  downright  good.  Let  us  have  some  more  of  it."   And  he  shouted, 
"  Master  !  "  at  the  top  of  his  voice.     "  More  of  this,"  said  Lockwood, 
touching  the  measure.     "  Beer  or  ale,  which  is  it  ?  " 

"  Castle  Bellingham,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord;  "  beats  all  the  Bass 
and  Allsopp  that  ever  was  brewed." 
"  You  think  so,  eh  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,  sir.  The  club  that  sits  here  had  a  debate  on  it  one 
night,  and  put  it  to  the  vote,  and  there  wasn't  one  man  for  the  English 
liquor.  My  lord  there,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  portrait,  "  sent  an 
account  of  it  all  to  Saunders1  newspaper." 

While  he  left  the  room  to  fetch  the  ale  the  travellers  both  fixed  their 
eyes  on  the  picture,  and  Walpole,  rising,  read  out  the  inscription, — 
"Viscount  Kilgobbin." 

"  There's  no  such  title,"  said  the  other,  bluntly. 
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"  Lord  Kilgobbin — Kilgobbin.    Where  did  I  hear  that  name  before  ?" 

"In  a  dream,  perhaps." 

"  No,  no.  I  have  heard  it,  if  I  could  only  remember  where  and  how ! 
I  say,  landlord,  where  does  his  lordship  live  ?  "  and  he  pointed  to  the 
portrait. 

"  Beyond,  at  the  Castle,  sir.  You  can  see  it  from  the  door  without 
when  the  weather's  fine." 

"  That  must  mean  on  a  very  rare  occasion  ! "  said  Lockwood,  gravely. 

"  No,  indeed,  sir.  It  didn't  begin  to  rain  on  Tuesday  last  till  after 
three  o'clock." 

"  Magnificent  climate  ! "  exclaimed  Walpole,  enthusiastically. 

"It  is  indeed,  sir.  Glory  be  to  God!"  said  the  landlord,  with  an 
honest  gravity  that  set  them  both  off  laughing. 

"  How  about  this  club — does  it  meet  often  ?  " 

"It  used,  sir,  to  meet  every  Thursday  evening,  and  my  lord  never 
missed  a  night,  but  quite  lately  he  took  it  in  his  head  not  to  come  out  in 
the  evenings.  Some  say  it  was  the  rheumatism,  and  more  says  it's  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country ;  though,  the  Lord  be  praised  for  it,  there 
wasn't  a  man  fired  at  in  the  neighbourhood  since  Easter,  and  he  was  a 
peeler." 

"  One  of  the  constabulary  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir;  a  dirty,  mean  chap,  that  was  looking  after  a  poor  boy  that 
set  fire  to  Mr.  Hagin's  ricks,  and  that  was  over  a  year  ago." 

"  And  naturally  forgotten  by  this  time  ?  " 

"  By  coorse  it  was  forgotten.  Ould  Mat  Hagin  got  a  presentment 
for  the  damage  out  of  the  grand  jury,  and  nobody  was  the  worse  for  it 
at  all." 

"And  so  the  club  is  smashed,  eh ?  " 

"  As  good  as  smashed,  sir ;  for  whenever  any  of  them  comes  now  of 
an  evening,  he  just  goes  into  the  bar  and  takes  his  glass  there."  He 
sighed  heavily  as  he  said  this,  and  seemed  overcome  with  sadness. 

"  I'm  trying  to  remember  why  the  name  is  so  familiar  to  me.  I  know 
I  have  heard  of  Lord  Kilgobbin  before,"  said  Walpole. 

"  May  be  so,"  said  the  landlord,  respectfully.  "  You  may  have  read 
in  books  how  it  was  at  Kilgobbin  Castle  King  James  came  to  stop  after 
the  Boyne  ;  that  he  held  a  '  coort '  there  in  the  big  drawing-room, — they 
call  it  the  '  throne-room  '  ever  since, — and  slept  two  nights  at  the  Castle 
afterwards  ?  " 

"  That's  something  to  see,  Walpole,"  said  Lockwood. 

"  So  it  is.  How  is  that  to  be  managed,  landlord  ?  Does  his  lordship 
permit  strangers  to  visit  the  Castle  ?  " 

"  Nothing  easier  than  that,  sir,"  said  the  host,  who  gladly  embraced 
a  project  that  should  detain  his  guests  at  the  inn.  "  My  lord  went 
through  the  town  this  morning,  on  his  way  to  Loughrea  fair ;  but  the 
young  ladies  is  at  home  ;  and  you've  only  to  send  over  a  message,  and 
say  you'd  like  to  see  the  place,  and  they'll  be  proud  to  show  it  to  you." 
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"  Let  us  send  our  cards,  with  a  line  in  pencil,"  said  Walpole,  in  a 
whisper  to  his  friend. 

"  And  there  are  young  ladies  there  ?  "  asked  Lockwood. 

"  Two  born  beauties  ;  it's  hard  to  say  which  is  handsomest,"  replied 
the  host,  overjoyed  at  the  attraction  his  neighbourhood  possessed. 

"  I  suppose  that  will  do  ?  "  said  Walpole,  showing  what  he  had  written 
on  his  card. 

"  Yes,  perfectly." 

"Despatch  this  at  once.  I  mean  early  to-morrow;  and  let  your 
messenger  ask  if  there  be  an  answer.  How  far  is  it  off  ?  " 

"  A  little  over  twelve  miles,  sir;  but  I've  a  mare  in  the  stable  will 
'  rowle  '  ye  over  in  an  hour  and  quarter." 

"All  right.  We'll  settle  on  everything  after  breakfast  to-morrow. 
And  the  landlord  withdrew,  leaving  them  once  more  alone. 

"  This  means,"  said  Lockwood,  drearily,  "  we  shall  have  to  pass  a 
day  in  this  wretched  place." 

"  It  will  take  a  day  to  dry  our  wet  clothes  ;  and,  all  things  considered, 
one  might  be  worse  off  than  here.  Besides  I  shall  want  to  look  over  my 
notes.  I  have  done  next  to  nothing,  up  to  this  time,  about  the  Land 
Question." 

"  I  thought  that  the  old  fellow  with  the  cow,  the  fellow  I  gave  a  cigar 
to,  had  made  you  up  in  your  tenant-right  affair,"  said  Lockwood. 

"  He  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  information  ;  he  exposed 
some  of  the  evils  of  tenancy  at  will  as  ably  as  I  ever  heard  them  treated, 
but  he  was  occasionally  hard  on  the  landlord." 

"  I  suppose  one  word  of  truth  never  came  out  of  his  mouth  ! " 

"  On  the  contrary,  real  knowledge  of  Ireland  is  not  to  be  acquired 
from  newspapers  ;  a  man  must  see  Ireland  for  himself, — see  it,"  repeated 
he,  with  strong  emphasis. 

"And  then?" 

"  And  then,  if  he  be  a  capable  man,  a  reflecting  man,  a  man  in  whom 
the  perceptive  power  is  joined  to  the  social  faculty " 

"  Look  here,  Cecil :  one  hearer  won't  make  a  house  :  don't  try  it  on 
speechifying  to  me.  It's  all  humbug  coming  over  to  look  at  Ireland. 
You  may  pick  up  a  little  brogue,  but  it's  all  you'll  pick  up  for  your 
journey."  After  this,  for  him,  unusually  long  speech,  he  finished  his 
glass,  lighted  his  bedroom  candle,  and  nodding  a  good-night,  strolled 
away. 

"  I'd  give  a  crown  to  know  where  I  heard  of  you  before  !  "  said 
Walpole,  as  he  stared  up  at  the  portrait. 
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AT  Norkoping  we  remained  three  days,  having  at  last  reached  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  some  ninety  miles  only  from  Stockholm.  We  were  anxious 
to  obtain  good  charts  of  the  coast :  so  tried  on  board  all  the  steamers  : 
they  had  none  to  spare ;  but  at  last  the  mate  of  one  introduced  me  to  an 
office  where  I  was  speedily  served  with  two  admirable  charts  of  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  Malar  Lake,  at  the  small  sum  of  two  rix  dollars  =  2s.  <id.  We 
laid  in  stores  of  biscuits,  tea,  and  brandy,  for  our  sea-voyage,  and  started 
early  on  a  calm  rainy  morning,  with  a  low  barometer.  After  three  miles' 
final  windings  of  the  Gotha  River,  we  entered  the  Bra  Viken,  a  long  gulf, 
the  water  quite  salt,  and  seaweed  surrounding  us  in  place  of  the  water- 
lilies.  The  wind  rose,  and  the  waves  with  it :  so  we  had  to  paddle 
against  a  strong  head-wind  and  chopping  sea,  but  by  sunset  reached 
Qvarsebo. 

We  landed,  hauled  the  canoes  up,  and  were  preparing  for  a  walk 
inland,  when  a  small  boy  made  his  appearance,  and  after  a  good  stare,  ran 
away.  Shortly  he  reappeared  with  his  sister,  a  gazelle-like  young  lady 
of  eighteen.  She  immediately  asked  us  in  German  where  we  had  come 
from,  where  we  were  going,  what  we  called  the  boats,  to  what  country 
we  belonged,  whether  such  boats  were  safe,  whether  we  had  been  far, 
whether  the  wind  was  not  too  strong  for  us ;  in  short,  she  asked  fifty 
questions  without  waiting  for  one  answer.  When  she  had  composed  her- 
self by  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  kayaks,  we  inquired  of  her  whether 
we  might  deposit  them  in  the  barn  for  the  night.  She  soon  brought  out 
a  cottager,  and  the  boats  were  at  once  safely  housed. 

By  this  time  it  was  dark,  and  we  all  walked  together  up  the  road, 
winding  in  and  out  of  the  rocky  crags,  until  we  reached  a  nice  little 
country-house  ;  the  young  lady  then  gave  us  full  directions  for  finding  the 
inn,  and  having  earnestly  inquired  as  to  the  exact  time  we  should  start  in 
the  morning,  she  and  her  brother  entered  their  house. 

15th  August. — Daylight  told  us  more  than  we  had  perceived  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  revealed  to  us  two  good  houses,  one  inn,  four  cottages, 
and  several  barns  alongside  the  road  that  we  had  ascended  last  evening, 
down  which  we  now  came  towards  the  water,  and  espied  the  charm- 
ing young  German  lady  and  her  brother.  She  told  us  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  had  been  waiting  ever  since  six  o'clock  to  see  us  start.  She, 
and  her  brother  and  sister,  were  on  a  visit  from  Germany  to  their  Swedish 
aunt  and  cousins ;  and  on  proceeding  farther,  opposite  to  their  house,  we 
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met  them  all.  Remote  as  was  this  village,  their  chignons,  and  high 
heels,  and  panniers,  were  worthy  of  Paris.  The  fair  cousin  of  our 
German  friend,  like  every  Swedish  lady  we  had  yet  met  who  could  speak 
English,  wore  spectacles,  and  was  decidedly  out  of  her  teens ;  with  frank 
and  with  "uncurbed  plainness"  she  proceeded  to  interrogate  us  in 
English.  We  endeavoured  to  satisfy  these  ladies  by  giving  them  a 
general  outline  of  our  cruise,  and  then  wended  our  way  down  to  the  barn. 
Here  were  some  fifty  or  sixty  peasants  awaiting  us :  so,  after  getting  out 
our  boats,  still  one  more  lecture  was  expected. 

We  now  coasted  on  from  headland  to  headland,  and  from  island  to 
island,  until  the  shores  widened,  and  the  clear  horizon  bounded  the 
circling  sea.  Towards  mid-day  the  sun's  rays  becoming  powerful,  we 
hauled  up  under  some  shady  trees,  in  a  pretty  little  bay.  Later  on,  we 
again  paddled  forth ;  the  shores  assumed  a  new  appearance — high  rugged 
cliffs  and  perilous  steeps  precipitous  to  the  water's  edge — whilst  in  the 
distance  small  rocky  islands  spangled  the  heaving  ocean. 

The  wind  had  quieted  down — a  dead  glassy  calm  lay  round  us — the 
only  movement  or  sound  to  be  heard  was  that  of  the  long  ground-swell, 
rolling  in  from  the  south-east,  and  crashing  on  the  rocks  with  a-  low  thud 
like  very  distant  thunder.  To  land  every  now  and  then  on  those  islands 
was  necessary  in  order  to  take  the  bearings  and  lay  off  the  next  course, 
but  easier  said  than  done ;  for  on  coming  alongside  the  rocks,  we  floated 
at  one  moment  close  to  a  pleasant  landing-step,  and  the  next  moment  we 
were  eight  or  ten  feet  below  it,  and  all  rock  in  the  wake  of  the  swell  was 
covered  with  brown  slime.  The  only  way  then  was  to  watch  for  the  boat 
rising,  and  before  coming  to  the  summit  of  its  rise,  to  spring  out,  hauling 
the  boat  instantaneously  after  one  on  to  the  rock  above  reach  of  the  water. 
Most  of  these  islands  are  masses  of  rock  rising  perpendicularly  out  of  deep 
water,  so  that  if  one  misses  footing  and  slips,  the  only  resource  is  to  get 
on  board  the  canoe  again,  as  no  one  could  land  from  the  swimming 
posture,  owing  to  the  slimy  and  precipitous  nature  of  the  rock.  This, 
however,  only  applies  to  those  islands  at  a  good  distance  from  the  shore. 
Those  which  form  the  close  network  along  the  Baltic  coast  are  well 
wooded,  with  shoal  water  around,  the  swell  completely  broken,  and  a  deep 
channel  winding  in  amongst  them. 

The  weather  now  turned  thick — so  we  steered  a  straight  course  for  the 
Femorehufvud  lighthouse ;  but  the  sun  had  already  gone  down  some 
time  before  we  sighted  it.  The  lighthouse  is  a  most  peculiar  building, 
standing  at  the  extremity  of  a  rocky  cape ;  it  consists  of  a  red-stained 
wooden  cottage,  with  one  square  white  patch  on  the  wall  facing  the  sea  ; 
in  the  centre  of  the  patch  is  fastened  a  large  camphine  lamp,  with  an 
extraordinary  little  chimney  starting  up  the  wall,  then  branching  out,  to 
clear  the  wide  overspreading  Swiss-like  roof.  This  is  the  pilot-station ; 
but  as  we  paddled,  on  seeing  no  one  about,  we  gave  a  loud  Australian 
"  cooee."  Immediately  two  or  three  men  and  a  woman  ran  out  of  the 
house ;  then  one  rushed  back,  and  re-appeared  with  a  telescope,  through 
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which  they  all  had  a  good  one-eyed  stare  at  us  as  we  passed  round  the 
cape  and  entered  Oxlo  Sund.  Soon  a  faint  outline  of  the  little  village 
became  visible  at  the  end  of  the  Sund.  The  burden  of  mist  was  still 
upon  us,  but  the  dangers  of  fog  were  lessened  as  the  moon  rose,  and  we 
paddled  into  the  light  bay  in  the  centre  of  the  village. 


Not  a  man  to  be  seen.  We  landed  alongside  the  little  pier,  at  which 
steamers  call  on  their  way  to  and  from  Stockholm,  and  hauled  the  boats 
up  on  to  it.  We  then  started  off  to  find  the  inn,  and  having  walked 
through  the  village,  seeing  nothing  that  looked  at  all  likely  to  be  one,  we 
went  up  to  the  door  of  a  cottage  on  the  hill  above  the  landing-place. 
Our  knocks  were  at  last  answered  by  a  woman,  and  to  our  inquiries 
for  the  inn,  she  exclaimed,  "  Hyar !  hyar  !  "  evidently  signifying  that  she 
knew  English,  and  meant  to  say,  "  Here,  here."  We  returned  to  the 
landing-place  for  our  canoes,  placed  them  in  the  entrance-hall,  which 
they  completely  filled,  and  we  ourselves  entered  a  large  upper  chamber 
with  slanting  ceiling.  On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  pile  of  beds, 
prepared  to  make  up  for  any  number.  Though  this  proved  to  be  the 
Grand  Hotel  of  the  watering-place  of  Oxlo,  we  could  get  nothing  beyond 
black  bread  and  butter,  eggs,  milk,  and  hot  water  for  dinner. 

IQth. On  waking  and  looking  out  of  the  window,  the  prospects  of  the 

coming  day's  voyage  were  not  of  the  liveliest.  A  strong  E.N.E.  wind  was 
blowing,  and  our  courses  during  the  day  would  be  mostly  in  that  direction. 
Paddling  against  a  head- wind  is  very  well  now  and  then  ;  one's  arms  and 
body  assume  a  machine-like  mode  of  working — a  kind  of  swing  stroke, 
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which  one  continues  \vithout  much  thought  for  almost  any  length  of  time  ; 
but  after  luncheon  and  towards  evening  one  gets  impatient  at  making  so 
little  progress,  and  it  becomes  anything  but  pleasant.  One  feels  inclined 
to  go  ever  so  far  out  of  the  course  to  get  under  the  lee  of  even  the 
smallest  rock,  just  for  the  change  of  a  moment's  smooth  water,  a  lull  in 
the  wind,  and  escape  from  the  blinding  spray. 

Having  crossed  the  Orsbaken,  a  broad  stretch  of  water  which  runs 
inland  some  twenty  miles  to  the  town  of  Nykoping,  we  passed  the 
Ledskiir  light,  of  similar  construction  with  that  at  Femorehufvud. 

From  thence,  the  deep  channel  which  the  steamers  use  takes  a  very 
roundabout  course,  in  towards  the  mainland  :  so  we  made  a  short  cut 
among  the  islands  to  meet  the  channel  again.  The  whole  way  we  were 
putting  up  nights  of  ducks,  geese,  and  snipe,  but  were  unable  to  shoot 
them,  simply  for  want  of  a  gun.  The  breeze  was  very  fresh,  and  about 
midday  we  hauled  up  on  an  island,  between  which  and  another, 
200  yards  off,  lay  the  channel.  At  its  ingress  and  egress  were  buoys 
and  landmarks  in  profusion ;  and  during  a  couple  of  hours  spent  on  the 
island  in  rest,  dinner,  and  a  walk,  numerous  timber- vessels  passed  us  at  a 
rattling  pace  with  a  roaring,  scrunching  sound,  owing  to  their  being 
clinker-built,  and  running  dead  before  the  stiff  breeze,  which,  in  all 
probability,  outside  was  a  hard  gale,  the  wind  being  sufficient,  but  the  sea 
here  not  having  room  enough  to  get  up. 

On  leaving  this  island,  we  paddled  across  a  long  stretch  of  water  :  the 
short  seas,  being  of  a  thin  crested  nature,  broke  over  us  and  gave  us  a  thorough 
ducking.  Then  we  entered  another  of  the  narrow  channels,  winding  in 
amongst  precipitous  uninhabited  islands,  and  came  out  into  a  large  open 
bay,  Tvaren,  out  of  the  opposite  side  of  which  runs  Safosund,  the  pilot- 
station  mentioned  to  us  in  the  morning.  We  had  just  come  in  sight  of 
this  station,  about  two  miles  dead  to  windward,  when  we  observed  that 
the  thunderstorm,  which  had  been  brewing  all  the  afternoon  to  leeward, 
was  now  working  up  to  windward,  and  clouds  of  inky  black  were  stretching 
round  to  join  the  war-clouds  gathering  on  the  horizon.  As  time  went  on, 
darker  and  darker  grew  the  rolling  mists,  and  roofs  of  a  house  and  barn 
becoming  visible  above  the  rocks  of  the  large  island  of  Eingso  on  our 
right  hand,  looked  tempting  enough.  Two  or  three  vivid  flashes,  and 
then  the  cross  blue  lightning  seemed  to  open  the  breast  of  heaven.  The 
question  was  decided.  We  paddled  swiftly  into  the  small  bay,  ran  the 
boats  out  on  the  grass,  and  had  just  got  our  mackintoshes  on  when  the 
first  heavy  rain  began  to  fall.  There  was  a  peculiarly  close  feeling, 
thunderous  vapour  as  a  substitute  for  air,  and  from  the  wild  look  of  the 
sky,  and  the  still  wilder  appearance  of  the  rocks  and  trees,  as  stained 
with  deepest  purple,  we  felt  we  had  done  wisely  to  seek  some  shelter  from 
the  pitiless  storm. 

We  reached  the  houses  ;  the  people  stared  at  us  with  round  wide- 
opened  eyes,  reiterating  vacantly,  "  Ja,  so — o — o — o — o!  "  and  seemed 
neither  inclined  to  toil  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  our  language  nor 
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to  open  their  doors  to  relieve  our  wants,  the  paddles  we  carried  in  our 
hands  evidently  puzzling  and  alarming  them.  At  last  we  invited  the 
men,  three  in  numher,  to  come  and  look  at  the  boats,  after  seeing  which 
they  readily  enough  carried  them  up  to  the  house.  We  then  set  to  work 
in  a  business-like  way  to  lay  out  our  stores  on  the  large  table  in  the 
general  sitting-room,  whilst  the  man  and  his  wife  kept  back  the  children 
and  others  from  entering  the  room  beyond  the  doorway.  Yet  all  their 
eyes  were  upon  us,  and  low  whispering  followed  every  one  of  our 
actions.  We  made  the  woman  understand  that  we  wanted  eggs,  black 
bread,  and  hot  water ;  then  we  walked  out  in  the  rain  to  inspect  the 
barn,  as  the  furniture  of  the  room  served  to  show  that  the  whole  family 
must  sleep  there. 

We  found  a  very  nice  lower  compartment  in  which  to  place  our  boats, 
and  on  the  first  floor  a  fine  hayloft.  We  stowed  the  boats  away,  re- 
entered  the  house,  and  set  to  work  to  make  tea.  Then  we  gave  the  men 
some  cigars,  and  we  all  proceeded  to  the  next  room,  in  which  there  was 
a  large  fire  like  that  of  a  forge,  sat  down  and  smoked  in  silence,  for  they 
did  not  understand  German,  and  we  did  not  understand  Swedish.  On 
re-entering  the  large  room,  we  found  the  beds  all  rigged  up,  and  the 
family  turned  in,  having  kindly  reserved  for  us  one  bed,  somewhat  like  an 
overgrown  feeding-trough.  But  we  preferred  clean  hay  and  fresh  air, 
and,  therefore,  lit  our  lanterns  and  departed  to  the  barn. 

We  stumbled  up  the  crazy  old  ladder,  with  half  its  steps  gone,  and 
then,  to  make  all  secure,  hauled  it  up  after  us  on  to  the  platform.  We 
then  opened  the  kind  of  wooden  window,  and  tumbled  ourselves  over  a 
large  beam  into  the  hay,  taking  good  care  to  put  out  our  lanterns.  At 
first,  we  lay  down  wet  as  we  were,  but  finding  it  uncomfortable,  we 
opened  our  packs  all  in  the  dark,  fumbled  out  a  complete  change,  and 
somehow  got  the  clothes  on  with  about  as  much  hay  inside  as  out.  We 
fell  asleep  ;  but  presently  H.,  having  shifted  his  moorings  a  bit,  got 
under  a  small  hole  in  the  roof,  and  consequently  received  the  water-spout 
fed  from  the  thunderstorm  still  noisily  raging.  This  woke  him  up,  and 
he,  in  searching  for  a  better  berth,  woke  me  up,  and  I,  trying  for  change 
of  position,  got  under  another  water-spout. 

We  slept  on  comfortably  enough,  however,  not  caring  for  the  storm, 
until  we  were  once  more  aroused  by  two  great  wet  shepherds  tumbling 
in  on  to  us  over  the  beam.  Evidently  they  had  been  all  night  watching 
their  flocks,  and  expected  that  we  had  turned  in  in  the  house  (probably 
in  their  bed).  Happily,  they  soon  retraced  their  steps,  shut  the  door, 
and  we  slept  on  in  peace  and  comfort. 

nth. — We  had  hoped  that  the  thunderstorm  of  last  night  must  have 
changed  either  wind  or  weather  ;  but  no — the  north-east  wind  still  blew 
strongly,  and  all  around  looked  very  gloomy.  A  drizzling  rain  set  in 
before  we  started,  and  we  were  delayed  by  the  same  kind  of  chopping 
seas  as  those  of  yesterday,  only  they  became  larger  now  that  we  were 
amongst  larger  bays.  Here,  too,  we  met  a  cross  sea,  because  the  wind 
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following  the  coast-line  down  these  bays  made  their  waters  run  at  an 
angle  to  the  sturdy  seas  of  the  channel. 

From  Bokosund  lighthouse  we  proposed  to  make  a  short  cut  amongst 
the  islands  across  to  the  little  town  Trosa,  on  the  mainland.  This  cut  off 
about  four  miles :  the  passage  in  parts  broad,  but  very  shallow,  was, 
according  to  the  ehart,  unnavigable.  And  for  ordinary  boats  the  chart 
proved  to  be  correct,  as  we  traversed  a  long  fiord  with  a  bright  sandy 
bottom,  in  some  places  but  a  few  inches  under  water,  only  just  enough  to 
float  our  canoes. 

Now  and  then  we  had  to  break  through  large  beds  of  rushes,  exactly 
similar  to  those  we  had  met  with  on  fresh-water  lakes,  and  on  tasting  the 
water  the  salt  was  scarcely  appreciable.  This  was  owing  to  a  small  river 
running  through  Trosa  into  the  Baltic  at  this  point ;  so  we  traced  the 
mouth  of  this  little  river  by  following  a  long  straight  mud  pier,  which,  as 
it  nears  the  town,  becomes  more  stony,  until  at  last  it  develops  into  a 
well-built  stone  quay.  We  paddled  up  the  river  amongst  small  cottages, 
with  curious-shaped  boats  moored  to  the  banks,  until  the  little  old  wooden 
bridge,  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much,  appeared  in  sight.  The  Swedes 
say  of  a  man  who  has  no  special  occupation  that  he  is  like  the  Mayor  of 
Trosa,  who  has  nothing  to  do  all  day  but  to  fish  from  the  bridge.  Ruhe 
ist  die  erste  Burger pflicht.  The  rain  was  pouring,  however,  and  the 
mayor  was  not  at  his  post. 

The  arrival  of  two  canoes  under  the  bridge  of  this  quiet  town  caused 
much  excitement  in  its  population :  they  soon  flocked  down  to  what  is  a 
mere  ditch  of  some  fifteen  feet  width,  though  dignified  by  the  name  of  river. 
Men  were  soon  procured  to  carry  the  boats  up  to  the  little  inn,  where  we 
found  ourselves  most  comfortable,  remaining  there  for  two  days. 

The  greater  part  of  this  primitive  town  lay  before  the  windows  of  our 
hotel,  consisting  of  the  market-place,  divided  in  two  by  the  aforesaid  ditch. 
Fronting  us,  at  the  other  end  of  the  square,  was  the  town-hall,  a  small 
wooden  house,  the  upper  part  forming  the  meeting- chamber  and  the  lower 
part  being  a  stable.  On  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a  peculiar  erection — a 
clock-tower,  above  which  is  a  steeple  surmounted  by  an  overgrown 
weathercock.  The  other  houses  were  small  stores,  like  cottages,  all  built 
of  red-stained  wood  with  red-tiled  roofs.  Our  boats  were  placed  in  a  kind 
of  shed  behind  the  inn,  and  locked  up.  Very  soon  the  people  found  that 
the  landlady  possessed  the  key,  and  the  usual  exhibition  commenced. 

19th. — The  gale,  which  had  been  blowing  from  the  northward  and 
eastward  for  the  last  five  days,  was  to-day  stronger  than  ever.  As  we 
were  under  weigh  at  six,  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  Sodertelge ;  but  on 
entering  the  long  arm  of  the  Baltic,  which  stretches  inland  to  Sodertelge, 
we  found  a  short,  heavy  sea,  and  met  the  gale  face  to  face.  We  first 
tried  along  the  left  shore,  hoping  to  get  under  the  lee  of  some  of  the 
headlands  ;  but  as  this  did  not  avail,  we  crossed  to  the  opposite  shore, 
along  which  were  numerous  islands.  By  dodging  under  the  lee  of  these 
islands,  we  advanced  pretty  fairly,  until  it  became  evident  that  we  must 
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cut  across  again.      The  water  here  being  shallower,  the  seas  were  still 
shorter  than  those  we  first  met  tossing  the  white  foam  from  their  crests. 

After  a  very  wet  crossing  we  landed  on  a  small  island,  baled  the 
water  out  of  the  canoes,  and  set  ourselves  to  rights.  As  we  got  farther 
on  the  fiord  narrowed  to  the  width  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond.  Of 
course  here  the  seas  were  quieted  down  to  a  mere  ripple,  though  the 
breeze  continued  as  strong  as  ever.  This  state  of  affairs  lasted  about 
four  miles,  when,  on  arriving  at  a  pool  beyond  which  the  fiord  widened 
again,  we  landed,  and  remained  a  good  time  under  shelter  of  a  couple 
of  rugged  pines,  through  which  the  wind  blew  in  sudden  furious  gusts, 
sinking  in  the  intervening  seconds  almost  to  a  calm. 

We  were  afterwards  lucky  in  finding  a  series  of  small  capes  in  our 
course  :  so  we  were  able  to  paddle  to  leeward  of  these  :  and  it  was  only 
whilst  rounding  them  that  the  full  brunt  of  the  squalls  fell  on  us  :  they 
were  often  so  hard,  that,  though  paddling  our  strongest,  we  could  make 
no  headway  at  all ;  in  fact,  sometimes  were  drifted  astern.  There  were 
still  many  miles  between  us  and  the  little  village,  Ytter  Jarna,  and  that 
was  but  halfway  between  our  present  position  and  Siidertelge  ;  but  we 
knew  that  there  was  a  small  posting-inn  at  Jarna,  so  we  paddled  round 
a  headland  to  where,  according  to  our  chart,  we  ought  to  find  the  village 
of  H616, — that  is  to  say,  a  church  and  two  saw-mills  ;  and  after  a  hard 
tug  round  the  headland  we  sighted  the  little  pier,  hauled  up  our  canoes, 
and  walked  inland  up  to  the  mills.  After  strolling  about  amongst  various 
sheds  and  workshops,  where  the  men  only  stared  and  seemed  not  to 
understand  our  questions,  we  met  with  a  young  fellow,  apparently  the 
owner's  son,  who  at  once  recognized  us  as  the  two  travelling  Englishmen 
talked  of  in  the  papers,  and  invited  us  into  the  house.  We  told  him  in 
German  that  we  wanted  a  bullock-cart  to  take  the  boats  a  short  cut  across 
country  to  the  inn  at  Ytter  Jarna.  He  said  he  would  see  to  it,  and  when 
he  reappeared  he  carried  in  a  tray  with  Swedish  punch  and  glasses,  and 
invited  us  to  help  ourselves.  Presently  he  returned  with  a  large  map  of 
Sweden,  which  he  offered  us  ;  we  looked  at  it  as  in  duty  bound,  and  told 
him  we  had  similar  ones  in  the  canoes,  and  then  we  sat  down  to  await 
the  promised  vehicle.  After  ruminating  for  a  long  time,  we  three,  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  in  somewhat  stupid  fashion,  only  uttering  a  word  or 
two  now  and  then,  we  ventured  to  inquire  again  for  the  cart ;  he  at  once 
pointed  to  the  map  on  the  table,  saying,  "  Da  ist  die  Karte."  Striving 
to  speak  with  uttermost  truth  of  expression  we  particularized  bullocks, 
waggon,  &c.,  which  accordingly  soon  appeared  at  the  door. 

The  young  man  and  some  friends  of  his  walked  with  us  down  to  the 
little  pier  about  a  mile  distant ;  the  canoes  were  safe  as  we  had  left  them, 
though  the  seas  had  risen,  breaking  over  the  pier,  and  flinging  flakes  of 
foam  around.  The  boats  were  soon  stowed  away  alongside  of  one  another 
in  a  spacious  hay-cart,  drawn  by  two  bullocks,  and  away  we  went  along 
the  main  road  to  Ytter  Jarna. 

About   halfway  there   the  farmer  and  his  friends  passed   us  in  an 
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open  carnage  and  pair,  and  told  us  they  were  going  to  Siidertelge. 
We  soon  found  that  they  had  informed  every  one  on  their  way  that  we 
were  coming.  We  were  walking  about  half  a  mile  ahead  of  the  cart 
when  we  saw  a  large  house  on  a  hill,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
road.  Several  people  came  out  of  the  house  :  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  twos 
and  threes  kept  pouring  out  until  we  wondered  how  many  more  could 
come.  When  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  young  people  had  assembled, 
then  came  an  old  gentleman  and  his  old  wife,  who  closed  the  procession. 
At  the  gate  they  all  stopped,  but  we  walked  on  till  the  creak  of  our 
cart-wheels  ceasing  to  sound,  we  inferred  that  they  had  stopped  it,  and 
that  an  exhibition  was  going  on.  We  walked  back  and  saw  that  such  was 
the  case.  Two  or  three  similar  scenes  occurred  before  the  canoes  reached 
the  inn  at  Ytter  Jiirna. 


On  the  road  we  had  passed  a  curious  triangular  wooden  frame, 
leaning  up  against  a  tree.  Our  driver  told  us  that  it  was  used  in  winter- 
time, being  then  drawn  along  the  road  by  five  or  six  bullocks,  to  plough 
the  snow  off  the  road  and  throw  it  on  each  side  into  a  ready  prepared 
ditch,  some  twelve  feet  wide  and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  All  along  the 
side  of  the  road,  at  intervals,  are  large  poles,  fifteen  feet  high,  with 
bunches  of  dead  fir  tied  at  the  top,  useful  for  indicating  the  course  of  the 
road  when  the  snow  is  deep  and  the  ditches  become  bridged  over  with 
snow  :  otherwise  any  one  might  drive  on  to  the  false  bridge  and  fall 
right  through  into  the  chasm  beneath. 
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20th. — The  barometer  was  still  rising,  the  breeze  reduced  to  a  fresh 
one.  In  very  heavy  rain  we  walked  down  to  a  promontory,  whence  we 
had  a  view  of  the  fiord.  There  was  evidently  a  good  stretch  of  water 
under  the  lee  of  a  large  headland  ;  and  according  to  the  chart  there  were 
three  or  four  similar  headlands  beyond  :  therefore  the  wish  to  reach  the 
town  of  Sodertelge  in  good  time  out-balanced  the  objectionable  downpour. 
We  soon  had  our  boats  carried  down  and  launched  on  the  little  stream, 
which  here  runs  into  the  fiord,  winding  through  marshy  land  covered  with 
a  few  inches  of  water. 

We  were  soon  away  on  the  fiord,  with  a  delightful  hissing  of  heavy 
rain  all  round  ;  and  having  broken  our  way  through  a  bed  of  high  rushes, 
we  entered  the  calm  water  to  leeward  of  the  headland.  Even  here  the 
swell  rolled  in,  and,  joined  with  the  heavy  rain,  gave  the  water  a  peculiar 
appearance  in  the  distance,  showing  one  distinct  long  line  for  each  swell. 
We  had  a  hard  buffet  to  and  fro  against  the  conflicting  wind  and 
rain  until  we  rounded  the  next  headland.  A  change,  however,  was 
approaching :  though  still  raining  hard,  the  heavy  gusts  of  wind  blew 
only  at  longer  intervals,  and  wide  blue  patches  of  sky  became  visible. 
The  wind  died  away  altogether,  leaving  us  still  the  heaving  swell  and 
the  pouring  rain.  By  degrees  even  this  too  cleared  off  and  all  was 
steaming  in  the  sun. 

When  we  were  at  Wenersborg,  the  captain  of  the  steamer  Udderholme 
had  warned  us  that  we  had  come  a  month  too  late  as  regards  weather. 
We  were  just  in  for  the  "  Lady's  month,"  during  which  the  Swedes 
expect  incessant  rain.  It  is  thus  termed  because  every  day  of  it  bears  a 
lady's  name.  Though  there  were  fine  intervals,  we  certainly  had  equal  to 
one  month  of  rainy  days  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  As  both  our  watches 
had  refused  duty,  we  had  not  the  remotest  idea  at  what  time  we  had 
started  from  Ytter  Jarna,  nor  at  what  time  we  reached  the  Sodertelge 
canal,  uniting  a  deep  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  the  Jarna  fiord,  with  an  arm  of 
Lake  Malaren.  This  lake,  commonly  called  Malar,  is  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Baltic  :  therefore  we  found  two  locks  ;  but  they  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  of  Sodertelge,  we  hauled  the  canoes  out,  and  had  them 
carried  up  to  the  hotel. 

21s£. — Morning  broke  with  a  dull  leaden  sky,  looking  as  uninviting 
as  it  well  could  do ;  but  there  being  a  dead  calm,  we  thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  to  slip  on  to  Stockholm  with  only  a  ducking.  After 
paddling  some  miles,  the  rain  cleared  off,  the  sky  brightened,  and  all 
became  fine. 

Yet  there  was  a  strangely  dull  feeling  about  the  canoes ;  they  seemed 
to  hang  in  the  water  as  if  they  were  full  of  water.  Hard  strokes  made  no 
great  difference,  and  there  was  little  pleasure  felt  in  paddling.  There 
was  no  wind,  a  dense  steam  all  round,  everything  wet  and  clammy.  I 
cannot  even  now  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  cause  of  that  dead  feeling  in  the 
boats.  Was  it  the  result  of  the  heavy  atmosphere  and  vast  amount  of 
rain-water  ?  or  was  it  the  sudden  change  to  fresh  water,  after  the  last 
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seven  or  eight  days'  paddling  on  the  more  buoyant-swelling  salt  waves  of 
the  Baltic  ? 

Still  some  ten  miles  short  of  Stockholm,  we  now  heard  the  lively  rattle 
of  paddle-wheels,  and  espied  one  wreath  of  black  smoke  and  many  curls 
of  greyish  blue  smoke,  which  clearly  showed  that  we  were  nearing  the 
regular  track  of  the  steamers :  the  black  smoke  probably  belonging  to  a 
Baltic  boat,  and  the  blue  smoke  to  the  small  wood-burning  screw-launches, 
which  carry  passengers  in  all  directions  around  Stockholm  and  the  various 
small  towns  on  the  Malar  Lake. 

A  light  breeze  sprang  up  right  aft :  we  set  sail,  and  took  the  opportu- 
nity, whilst  free  from  paddling,  to  eat  a  meal — stretching  ourselves  at  full 
length,  legs  on  the  fore- deck  and  head  supported  on  the  back-board :  a 
bottle  of  beer  between  the  knees,  a  thick  round  of  black  bread,  like  oat- 
cake (doubled  over,  with  meat  and  butter  between,  forming  a  huge  sand- 
wich), gracefully  reclining  on  the  chest,  to  be  nibbled  at,  whilst  one  hand 
steered  and  the  other  hand  acted  waiter  with  the  beer.  This  luncheon 
sub  dio  was  highly  applauded  by  the  passengers  on  board  the  steamers, 
who  handed  their  opera-glasses  from  one  to  another,  peering  as  if  they 
would  not  lose  sight  of  a  crumb. 

This  part  of  the  lake  seemed  overstocked  with  perch,  for  after  luncheon, 
on  shaking  the  crumbs  off  the  paper  which  had  contained  the  monster 
sandwich,  a  great  splashing  occurred  a  little  astern  of  the  boat,  which 
caused  me  to  sit  up  and  look  round.  I  saw  a  small  naval  engagement 
going  on  for  the  crumbs,  so  I  threw  out  bits  at  intervals  to  a  complete 
shoal  of  perch,  who  kept  company  with  the  canoes.  At  each  large  piece 
several  big  fellows  would  make  a  simultaneous  rush  at  it,  banging  their 
heads  together,  and  fighting  viciously  for  the  lump,  which  was  too  large 
for  any  one  to  swallow.  Having  been  some  days  on  salt  water,  our 
fishing-tackle  was  stowed  away,  so  we  caught  none  of  our  followers. 

After  winding  in  and  out  of  large  islands,  we  suddenly  came  upon  the 
noble  sight  of  Stockholm,  some  three  or  four  miles  distant.  Nothing  can 
be  more  striking  than  the  first  appearance  of  this  Venice  of  the  North — a 
glorious  city  in  the  sea,  one  galaxy  of  spires,  churches,  many  a  pile  and 
stately  portico,  bridges,  vessels,  land  and  water. 

The  large  stone  bridge  leads  from  the  palace  to  Gustav  Adolf  Square, 
in  which  is  the  Rydberg  Hotel :  so  we  steered  down  the  rapid  current 
towards  it.  A  gentleman  in  a  boat  called  out  in  English  that  we  could 
not  go  that  way,  the  current  being  too  strong.  Judging,  however,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  water,  and  seeing  a  boat  pulling  across  below  the 
bridge,  we  resisted  his  advice,  turned  our  boats  round,  and  so  drifted 
down  till  opposite  the  stone  steps  up  the  high  granite  embankment.  Here 
we  hauled  our  boats  out,  placed  them  on  the  shoulders  of  four  porters, 
who  carried  them  across  the  square  into  the  hotel.  But  next  day's  A/ten 
Blatt  told  a  different  yarn:  "The  two  Englishmen  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  before,  as  travelling  through  Sweden  with  their  canoes,  have 
arrived  in  the  capital,  and  landed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gustav  Adolf 
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Square.  As  soon  as  the  travelling  gentlemen  had  landed,  they  drew  their 
boats  out  of  the  water,  and  taking  them  under  each  arm,  they  promenaded 
the  city." 

One  morning,  two  members  of  the  British  Legation  called  on  us  at  the 
Rydberg  Hotel,  and  expressed  much  interest  in  the  canoes  :  they  inquired 
into  the  state  of  our  rigging  and  working  more  practically  than  do  ordinary 
visitors,  who  go  away  as  happy  as  larks  after  casting  a  general  glance  over 
the  whole,  and  tapping  with  their  knuckles  at  the  deck  to  discover  whether 
the  boat  is  hollow.  These  gentlemen  kindly  invited  us  out  to  their  place, 
to  see  a  canoe  which  one  of  them  had  just  got  over  from  Searle's. 
Accordingly,  two  days  later,  we  started  in  our  canoes  to  spend  a  long  day 
with  them. 

After  sailing  down  the  first  fiord,  the  breeze  freshening  fast  and  puff}', 
about  four  or  five  miles  from  Stockholm  we  saw  a  cutter  beating  up  to 
windward,  with  her  main-tack  triced  up.  She  must  be  English,  as  all 
the  boats  here  lace  their  mainsails  to  the  boom.  On  sighting  us  she 
hoisted  the  British  ensign,  and  proved  to  be  the  cutter-yacht  Brenda, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Gr.,  who  had  come  out  to  meet  us,  leaving  his  friend 
Mr.  J.  cruising  in  his  canoe  in  the  other  fiord,  in  which  their  houses  are 
situated. 

As  the  yacht  would  run  much  faster  than  the  canoes,  we  got  on  board 
and  towed  them  astern ;  but  as  the  breeze  freshened  and  the  seas  got  up, 
the  canoes  began  to  steer  badly,  sheering  from  side  to  side,  and  running 
their  noses  under  water.  Two  or  three  times  the  Nautilus  ran  her  nose 
under  the  quarter  of  the  dingy,  also  towing  astern  ;  the  last  time  she  half 
capsized,  and  took  in  a  quantity  of  water,  which,  rushing  aft  as  soon  as 
she  was  clear  of  the  dingy's  quarter,  swamped  all  my  shore-going  clothes. 
(During  our  cruise  in  the  wilder  portions  of  the  country  we  had  worn 
nothing  but  flannel,  and  sent  a  portmanteau  on  to  await  us  at  Stockholm.) 
So  the  yacht  was  hove-to  whilst  we  hauled  the  Isis  on  to  her  deck  and 
the  Nautilus  into  the  dingy,  where  I  soon  baled  out  of  her  eight  or  ten 
felt-hatsful  of  water.  We  then  bore  away,  and  had  a  pleasant  sail  down 
the  fiord  until  we  rounded  a  cape  and  sailed,  close-hauled,  up  another 
fiord,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  pretty  little  Swiss-like  houses  of  our 
friends. 

We  now  sighted  the  new  canoe  ;  the  anchor  was  dropped,  and  we  all 
paddled  ashore.  After  being  most  hospitably  entertained,  we  slept  on 
board  the  yacht. 

Next  morning  we  tried  various  experiments  in  Mr.  J.'s  canoe  with  my 
sliding  gunter-rig,  which  answered  perfectly  in  every  way.  We  also 
practised  getting  into  the  canoes  after  capsizing  ourselves  in  deep  water. 
It  is  a  very  simple  and  useful  manoeuvre  :  for  if  a  man  was  to  get  capsized 
at  sea,  several  miles  from  land,  and  had  -not  the  knack  of  getting  in  again, 
he  would  soon  get  cramp  by  holding  on  to  his  boat,  and  must  in  the  end 
drop  off.  The  way  I  practise  it  is  this :  capsize  myself,  not  being  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  get  out,  otherwise  one  gets  entangled  in  the  sail,  which, 
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with  the  mast,  comes  adrift  from  the  boat.  In  short,  slide  out,  seal- 
fashion,  swim  alongside,  bale  her  out  with  your  hat,  go  to  the  stern, 
shove  it  between  your  legs  ;  lift  yourself  along  the  deck,  and  vault  both 
legs  into  the  hatchway ;  finish  baling  out,  re-step  the  mast,  and  sail  on 
as  happy  as  before.  As  I  have  never  been  capsized,  except  for  practice, 
I  cannot  say  that  this  plan  may  do  for  all  weathers,  or  for  all  places  ; 
but  nevertheless  it  is  well  to  practise  it. 

We  returned  to  Stockholm,  sailing  with,  a  stormy  northerly  breeze  on 
our  beam,  with  quick  heavy  squalls,  which  came  down  without  a  warning 
sign  off  the  rocky  land.  To  sail  thus  was  more  tiring  than  it  would  have 
been  to  paddle  :  for  during  a  squall,  even  when  sitting  right  over  to  wind- 
ward and  leaning  the  body  farther  still,  with  the  sheet  eased  off,  there 
was  yet  a  third  of  the  deck  under  water,  including  the  lee-side  of  the 
apron,  at  the  angle  of  which  a  nice  little  trout  stream  was  running  in,  as  it 
seems  impossible  to  close  in  the  corners  accurately  enough  to  render  them 
water-tight. 

28tfi. — I  went  to  the  railway-station  to  ^measure  the  baggage-van  to 
ascertain  whether  the  [  canoes  could  go  thus  by  rail  from  Stockholm  to 
Malmo.  At  first  none  of  the  railway  officials  could  understand  a  word  ; 
but  afterwards,  on  taking  out  my  log-book  and  making  a  sketch  of  a 
canoe,  they  all  seemed  suddenly  enlightened ;  then  I  drew  two  men  in 
the  act  of  carrying  it,  and  wrote  alongside,  "  50  Ibs.  weight."  Then  I 
depicted  a  sail  and  a  paddle,  and  inquired  from  the  most  intelligent- 
looking  man  what  was  the  fare  first-class  to  Malmo  ?  He  said  some- 
thing, but  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  sum,  I  wrote  down  interrogatively 
"  50  rix  dollars  ?"  at  which  they  all  shouted  "  Ya."  Then  one  of  them 
produced  a  measuring-tape  and  began  to  measure  the  baggage-waggon ; 
finally,  we  parted  upon  a  mutual  good  understanding,  as,  let  us  hope, 
we  now  part  with  the  reader. 
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MOST  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  a  Committee  has  been  sitting 
this  year  to  receive  evidence  and  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Services.  The  subject  is  one  which  appears  to  have  con- 
siderable attractions  for  the  parliamentary  mind ;  since  within  the  last 
dozen  years  separate  Committees  have  sat,  separately,  on  each  of  these 
services, — both  of  which  produced  blue-books  of  not  less  than  the  average 
bulkiness.  The  explanation  of  this  new  inquiry  we  take  to  be,  that  every 
year  brings  about  some  change  in  Europe  now-a-days,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion what  to  do  with  the  Diplomacy,  in  particular,  is  becoming  a  very 
serious  one.  The  snug  little  courts  which  served  as  pleasant  training-places 
for  the  profession  in  the  old  times  have  been  cruelly  swept  away  ;  the  in- 
creased expenses  of  living  all  over  Europe  have  reduced  the  value  of  salaries ; 
and  by  some  perversity  of  opinion,  the  world  at  large  is  not  so  ready  to 
believe  in  the  importance  of  diplomatic  action  as  it  used  to  be.  Lord  Napier, 
for  example,  in  his  able  evidence  before  the  Committee  just  referred  to,  stated 
that  the  one  great  use  of  the  Diplomacy  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe. 
But  to  the  generation  which  has  seen  Inkermann,  Solferino,  Koniggratz, 
Mentana,  and  Sedan,  and  has  heard  the  news  of  the  immediate  occasion  of 
our  last  war  described  by  a  Prime  Minister  as  a  "  surprise,"  this  statement 
of  his  lordship's  sounds  odd.  The  activity  of  the  world,  again,  runs  in-other 
directions,  and  starts  from  other  sources,  than  it  used  to  do  in  the  era  of 
diplomatists  of  the  old  school.  Lord  Chesterfield  relates  with  much  com- 
placency, how,  when  he  was  minister  in  Holland,  he  took  a  little  son  of 
the  statesman  with  whom  he  was  negotiating,  on  his  knee,  and  wiped  his 
nose  for  him,  and  what  a  good  effect  this  had  on  the  negotiation.  But 
Europe  is  getting  too  big  to  be  covered,  in  this  kind  of  way,  by  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Immense  populations  are  acted  on  by  ideas  and  passions 
which  statesmen  have  to  interpret,  and  represent,  rather  than  to  control, 
and  which  are  just  as  open  to  the  study  of  a  politician  as  to  the  observa- 
tion of  a  diplomatist.  The  old  type  of  Court  is  disappearing  with  the  old 
type  of  politics  ;  and  (to  revert  to  our  Chesterfield  illustration)  we  may 
yet  even  see  a  statesman  who  is  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  his  infant's 
nose.  To  say  that  commercial  questions  are  becoming  of  overwhelming 
importance  is  a  mere  commonplace,  but  a  truth  of  the  greatest  value  for 
all  that.  The  question  arises,  Do  we  really  need  a  "  swell  "  with  a  great 
income,  and  a  staff  of  minor  swells,  or  would-be-swells,  around  him,  at 
every  capital?  Or,  has  the  time  come  when  a  more  business-like 
character,  so  to  speak,  should  be  impressed  upon  the  whole  service ;  its 
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numbers  reduced  ;  its  expenses  diminished  ;  and,  what  may  be  called  its 
plumage  shorn  away  ? 

Such  are  the  questions,  some  solution  of  which  is  expected  from  the 
Committee.     But  they  are  questions  on  which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter 
at  present,  further  than  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  another  subject, 
cognate,  perhaps,  but  distinct  from  it.     The  diplomatic  service  is  "  down 
on  its  luck,"  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  no  doubt.     When  an  outsider 
is  appointed  chief  of  a  legation,  a  groan  runs  through  thirty  secretaries. 
Despondent  attaches  begin  to  talk  of  falling  back  upon  a  consulship  ;  and 
the  younger  sons  of  new  millionnaires,  who  have  entered  the  corps  for  the 
sake  of  its  aristocratic  character,  are  heard  to  whisper  that  it  will  become 
"low."     But  the  Diplomacy  is  a  strong  and  powerful  body,  with  every 
kind  of  social,  parliamentary,  and  newspaper  support  to  fall  back  upon  ; 
and  no  force  brought  to  bear  against  it  will  avail  to  effect  more  than  the 
most  necessary  reforms  and  reductions.     The  Diplomacy  can  take  care  of 
itself ;  and  we  have  seen  from  such  of  the  evidence  as  has  already  leaked 
out  that  the  most  influential  officials  of  the  Foreign  Office  desire  to 
preserve  its  present  type  of  character,  and  to  protect  its  present  scale  of 
emoluments.     Now,  the  other  body,  whose  condition  is  again  under  par- 
liamentary investigation — the  Consular  corps — is    in   quite    a   different 
situation,  and  is  much  more  likely  to  meet  with  hard  treatment.     Consuls 
hold  no  prominent  position,  and  are  invested  with  no  halo  of  dignity, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.     Scattered  about 
the  world,  single  and  isolated,  they  hardly  know  each  other  personally. 
They  have  not  even  a  club  in  common,  where  they  might  find  each  other, 
if  any  considerable  number  of  them  happened  to  be  in  London  at  the 
same  time  on  leave.     And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  not  only  the  public  at 
large,  but  many  of  those  on  whose  votes  or  criticisms  the  fortunes  of  the 
Consular  service  will  depend  when  the  decisions  of  the  Committee  come 
to  be  acted  upon,  really  know  next  to  nothing  of  what  the  condition  and 
duties  of  the  service  actually  are.     There  are,  probably,  some  persons 
still  holding  the  curious  belief  that  the  berth  of  Consul  is  a  pleasant  and 
honourable  sinecure,  held,  to  be  sure,  abroad,  but  perhaps  the  better  for 
that,  as  being  enjoyed  in  sunnier  climates  than  the  climate  of  England, 
and  amidst  those  picturesque  and  antiquarian  distractions  which,  are  asso- 
ciated by  so  many  prosperous  Englishmen  with  honeymoon  trips  and 
autumnal  holidays.     We  propose  now  (knowing  a  little  of  the  matter  from 
printed  and  unprinted  authority)  to  draw  attention  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  facts,  and  to  show  what  the  Consular  service  is,  what  it  does,  how  it  is 
paid  and  treated  ;  after  which  we  may  possibly  venture  to  say  a  word  on 
the  schemes  that  have  been  brought  forward  for  its  modification,  especially 
in  relation  to  that  other  higher,  more  prosperous,  and  much  better-known 
service  with  which  it  is  coupled  (for  the  time)  in  the   course  of  the 
Committee's  inquiries. 

And,  first,  for  a  very  slight  historical  sketch.     There  are  no  means  of 
tracing  in  detail  the  various  steps  by  which  the  illustrious  title  of  office 
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of  tlie  Caesars  and  Scipios  came  to  be  applied  to  the  modest  rank  of  Barnaby 
Boresby,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consul  for  Timbuctoo.  Gibbon  has  a  brief 
reference,  somewhere  in  his  great  work,  to  the  strangeness  of  the  transi- 
tion by  which  the  name  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  Rome  was  applied  to 
"the  humble  duties  of  a  commercial  agent."  But  it  is  worth  observing 
that  the  modern  functions  of  a  consul  are  essentially  the  same  as  they  were 
more  than  six  centuries  ago.  Under  the  civic  system  of  the  Middle  Ages 
we  first  hear  of  "  Consuls  "  as  a  body  of  magistrates  in  the  Southern 
towns  of  Europe ;  and  there  soon  grew  up  a  habit,  as  the  European  cities 
of  the  Mediterranean  increased  their  communications  with  the  Levant  and 
the  East,  of  sending  a  class  of  "consuls"  abroad  to  look  after  their 
own  countrymen,  and  to  represent  them  among  foreigners.  Such  officers 
were  elected  by  the  consuls  of  the  town  of  Montpellier  in  1246,  and  by  the 
prud'  homines  of  Barcelona,  under  an  ordinance  of  King  James  of  Arragon, 
in  1258.  This  ordinance  of  King  James  (one  of  the  most  interesting 
sovereigns,  from  many  points  of  view,  of  his  century)  is  among  the 
earliest  legislative  documents  dealing  with  maritime  police.  It  was  the 
object  of  James  to  rival  the  commerce  of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  and  he  had  a  consul 
at  Alexandria,  who  exercised  jurisdiction  over,  and  protected  the  interests 
of  all  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Arragon.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  regular 
consulate  that  he  established,  with  a  "  chancellerie "  or  "  scribania," 
which  drew  fees  ;  and  the  consul,  true  to  the  military  character  of  the 
epoch,  inflicted  reprisals  on  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  when  his 
countrymen  were  injured  by  Mussulman  pirates.*  Now,  after  six  hundred 
years,  there  is  still  a  radical  similarity  of  functions  between  this  old 
Arragonese  consul  and  the  consul  of  the  modern  world.  The  feudal  origin 
of  the  office  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  entirely.  Consuls  have  a  com- 
parative naval  and  military  rank,  viz.  "  agents  and  consuls-general  "  with, 
but  after,  rear-admirals,  commodores,  or  major-generals;  "consuls- 
general  "  with,  but  after,  captains  in  charge  of  a  division  or  station,  &c., 
or  brigadiers-general;  "consuls"  with,  but  after,  captains  R.N.,  or 
colonels  and  lieutenant- colonels,  but  before  commanders  R.N.,  or  majors 
in  the  army ;  "  vice-consuls "  with,  but  after,  lieutenants  R.N.  and 
masters  commanding,  but  before  all  other  lieutenants  R.N. ;  and  "  con- 
sular agents "  with,  but  before,  mates  R.N.,  or  lieutenants  (army). 
Accordingly,  the  consular  service  wears  uniform,  and  is  entitled  to  salutes 
from  men-of-war — a  consul-general  to  eleven  and  a  consul  to  seven  guns. 
Yet,  with  this  quasi-military  character,  the  Consular  is  also  a  part  of  the 
Civil  Service,  and  falls  with  it  under  the  Pension  Acts,  &c.  And  this  is 
one  of  many  anomalies,  which  make  it  in  many  respects  a  service  ftui 
generis,  as  we  shall  see  in  going  on. 

The  consular  institution  lasted  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  is 
not  our  object  to  discuss  its  antiquities.  When  the  commercial  treaties 
which  still  regulate  the  relations  of  modern  Powers  were  made,  the 

*  Jacme  1st  Le   Conquerant,  Roi  d'Arayon,  Sfc.      Par  Ch.  de    TOURTOULOX, 
p.  429  seq.  (1867). 
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appointment  of  consuls  was  always  included,  and  their  rights  provided 
for.  Thus,  in  the  curious  treaties  with  the  Barbary  States,  of  Charles  the 
Second's  time,  \ve  find  "  that  the  subjects  of  his  said  Majesty,  in  difference 
among  themselves,  shall  be  subject  to  no  determination  but  that  of  the 
consul."  They  are  to  seek  justice  in  other  matters  from  no  authority 
lower  than  the  Dey.  The  consul  is  to  take  possession  of  the  property  of 
Englishmen  dying  intestate.  Christian  slaves  escaping  after  proclamation 
made,  are  not  to  be  paid  for  by  consul.  The  consul  is  to  have  "  entire 
freedom  and  safety  of  his  person  and  estate,"  and  "  lie  shall  be  allowed  a 
place  to  pray  in"  *  We  find  an  English  consul  in  the  same  reign,  at 
Cadiz,  and  another  in  Denmark,  both  having  their  position  defined  by 
treaty.  The  institution  had,  in  fact,  become  universal,  and  the  duties 
were  everywhere  similar,  though  the  authority  exercised  has  varied  in 
different  places.  Since  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  power,  consuls  have 
had  an  influence  in  the  East  far  superior  to  any  exercised  in  Europe ; 
and  this,  in  still  more  modern  times,  is  true  of  China.  In  all  countries, 
however,  their  proper  business  has'  been  with  commerce,  with  the  rise  of 
which  their  class  came  into  being.  The  historical  consul  is  a  soldier  and 
magistrate — of  trade ;  a  link  between  the  world  of  arms,  letters,  and 
politics,  and  the  world  of  industrial  enterprise  abroad. 

During  the  last  century,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  present,  it  was 
very  common  for  the  consul  to  be  engaged  in  commerce  himself.  Among 
these  consuls,  however,  there  was  always  a  fair  sprinkling  of  men  of  culti- 
vation. One  consul  at  Venice  collected  an  admirable  library,  which  now 
forms  part  of  the  great  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  Another  in  the 
same  city  was  an  esteemed  companion  of  Byron.  The  fees  in  those  days 
were  more  numerous  and  heavier  than  now  ;  and  a  prosperous  merchant- 
consul,  in  an  important  seaport,  held  a  sufficiently  pleasant  position.  On 
asking  for  legends  of  those  times — Consule  Planco,  when  Plancus  was 
consul,  as  a  humourous  member  of  the  corps  observed  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1835, — we  have  generally  been  informed  that  Plancus  was,  as  a 
rule,  hospitable,  and  a  bon  vivant.  His  enemies  might  accuse  him  of 
producing  some  exceptionally  fine  stuff  in  entertaining  a  travelling 
grandee,  with  an  eye  to  an  order  for  a  few  pipes.  But  if  he  sold  it  to 
his  patrons,  he  gave  it  to  his  friends,  and,  we  may  add,  that  he  took  his 
share  of  it  himself.  It  was  one  of  those  old  consuls,  who,  when  the 
admiral  in  command  of  the  station  wrote  a  despatch  to  say  that  "  the 
squadron  was  coming,  and  he  wanted  a  report  on  the  quality  of  the 
water,"  made  the  memorable  reply,  that  "  he  never  drank  it,  but  that  he 
would  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  report  immediately." 

In  those  days  there  was  no  system  of  consular  salaries.  The  consul's 
emoluments  mainly  depended  upon  the  fees.  But  in  1825  a  Consular 
Act  was  passed,  under  the  direction  of  Canning,  which  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  period.  Many  fees  were  abolished,  the  principle  of  giving  salaries 
was  fixed ;  and,  whereas  previously,  the  consular  business  had  been  dis- 

*  HERTSLET'S  Commercial  Treaties,  vol.  i.,  under  Algiers,  Tripoli,  &c. 
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tributed  over  the  Foreign  Office,  according  to  the  countries  to  which  it 
belonged,  a  separate  consular  department  was  created  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  number  of  trading-consuls  began  to  decrease;  but  in  1831, 
an  economical  fit  came  on — salaries  were  reduced,  and  trading- consuls, 
with  small  salaries,  reappeared.  The  way  in  which  such  unreasonable 
fluctuations  operate  on  a  service  was  remarkably  shown  at  that  time  by 
what  happened  to  Mr.  Turnbull,  who  was  many  years  consul  at  Mar- 
seilles. Mr.  Turnbull  had  been  a  merchant-consul  at  Marseilles,  receiving 
the  fees  only,  since  1815.  When  the  Act  of  1825  came  into  operation, 
he  gave  up  trading,  and  accepted  a  salary  of  800Z.  a  year  with  fees  on  the 
new  scale.  At  the  reduction  just  mentioned,  this  salary  became  600/. 
a  year,  with  a  permission  to  trade — now  useless  ;  and  three  years  after- 
wards the  600Z.  was  pruned  into  550?.,  to  equalise  the  salary  of  Marseilles 
with  that  of  the  less  important  post  of  Bordeaux.  This  morbid  love  of 
symmetry  in  stipends  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  Scotch  laird 
who,  having  put  one  lad  into  the  "  jougs  "  for  misbehaviour,  put  another 
lad  of  the  neighbourhood  into  the  other  "jougs  "  for  the  sake  of  the  artistic 
effect.  Mr.  Turnbull's  retiring  allowance  was,  of  course,  calculated  upon 
the  diminished  income.  Nor  was  his  a  solitary  case.*  Complaints  arose 
on  every  hand  from  consuls  who  did  not  want  to  trade,  but  whose  little 
salaries,  aided  by  the  diminished  fees,  were  insufficient.  By  this  time,  in 
fact,  the  service  was  worse  off  than  it  had  been  thirty  years  before.  The 
prosperous  merchant-consul — our  friend  Plancus — had  disappeared,  or 
was  disappearing,  and  his  consulare  vinum,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Martial,  with  him.  The  Consular  Committee  of  1835  did  some  good  for 
the  organization  of  the  service.  It  regulated  and  defined  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  our  consuls  in  the  Levant,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Consular  Court  at  Constantinople  was  due  to  one  of  its  suggestions.  But 
it  did  not  grapple  with  the  pecuniary  difficulty,  further  than  to  check  any 
tendency  to  starve  the  service  more  than  it  was  starved  already  ;  and  it 
made  the  mistake  of  countenancing  the  return,  begun  in  1831-2,  to  the 
system  of  trading-consuls  attacked  by  Mr.  Canning's  Consular  Act  of  1825. 
We  say  "the  mistake,"  for,  whatever  the  value  of  the  better  section  of  the 
old  merchant-consuls,  first-class  merchants  of  their  cities  and  often  of 
good  connections  and  education,  the  system  of  trading-consuls  had  radical 
elements  of  badness,  which  were  by  no  persons  more  freely  exposed 
than  by  the  higher  men  of  the  class  itself.  It  caused  jealousies  between 
the  consular  merchant  and  his  brother  merchants.  It  gave  unfair  advan- 
tages to  the  former.  And,  as  the  years  went  by,  while  the  mercantile  side 
of  a  man's  work  was  developing  with  the  development  of  commerce,  the 
consular  side  of  it  was  developing,  not  only  from  the  same  cause,  but 
because  new  duties  were  imposed  upon  consuls  from  year  to  year.  The 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  brought  them  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
half- smothered  them  at  first  under  a  mass  of  new  detailed  "  Instructions  " 
from  that  body.  They  were  required  to  write  commercial  reports 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Consular  Service  in  1858,  pp.  26,  27,  and  pp.  341,  342. 
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upcn  the  districts  in  which  they  were  stationed.  Larger  numbers  of 
Englishmen  than  ever  began  to  reside  abroad,  and  thousands  of  them 
were  employed  in  the  construction  of  foreign  railways.  If  the  merchant 
was  a  successful  merchant,  he  had  no  time  for  his  consulate,  and  was 
tempted  to  leave  everything  to  that  dismal  alternative,  a  foreign  vice- 
consul.  If  he  was  not  successful,  he  held  no  sufficient  rank  for  the  office, 
and  his  meagre  salary  and  fees  did  not  make  up  to  him  for  his  want  of 
success.  In  all  ages  and  countries,  professions  and  services  have  taken 
precedence  of  trade.  A  merchant  consul,  to  be  esteemed,  must  be  rich  ; 
a  professional  consul  must  be  independent,  but  need  not  be  rich,  any  more 
than  a  clergyman  or  a  soldier.  He  ought  to  have  a  reasonably  good 
income,  of  course  ;  but  his  status  primarily  depends  on  his  royal  commis- 
sion, on  his  education  and  manners,  on  his  general  intelligence  and 
bearing — in  short,  on  his  being  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  like  his  equals 
of  the  army  and  navy.  A  few  people  argued  that,  the  office  being  essen- 
tially commercial,  "  practical  men  "  in  commerce  were  the  right  people  to 
hold  it.  This  course  of  reasoning  was  one  which  proceeded  from  a 
confusion  running  through  many  departments  of  life.  An  average  banker 
or  broker  can  handle,  no  doubt,  the  practical  part  of  money-dealing  better 
than  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  clerk  in  the  Customs  knows  the 
working  of  the  Customs  better,  and  so  on,  through  all  the  branches  with 
the  results  of  whose  labours  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  to  deal. 
But  we  don't  take  a  specialist  for  employments  which  embrace  the  results 
of  the  labours  of  many  specialists.  There  have  been  excellent  First 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  who  were  landsmen.  There  have  been  excel- 
lent Foreign  Secretaries  who  hardly  ever  were  on  the  Continent.  We 
take  men  of  general  and  comprehensive  intelligence  and  education  for 
such  places,  and  leave  them  to  apply  their  minds,  with  the  assistance  of 
experts,  to  particular  groups  of  questions  as  a  whole.  Just  so — magnis 
componere  pan-a — with  consuls  and  their  mercantile  duties  :  consuls  are 
to  deal  with  the  laws  and  results  of  commercial  action,  keeping  a  special 
eye  on  the  kind  of  it  predominant  on  their  own  immediate  stations.  They 
need  not  be  able  to  buy  cotton,  to  grow  coffee,  to  prepare  hides,  though  it 
would  be  easier  for  them  to  learn  to  do  so,  than  for  the  cotton- spinner, 
&c.,  to  learn  all  that  ought  to  be  known  by  a  first-rate  consul.  Were  it 
otherwise,  one  curious  result  would  be,  that  you  would  have  a  particular 
type  of  trader  for  your  consul  at  each  of  many  places.  You  would  have  a 
grain-merchant  on  the  Danube,  a  wine-merchant  at  Cadiz,  a  currant -seller 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  an  exporter  of  guano  at  Callao.  The  service  would 
be  a  piebald  and  heterogeneous  affair  ;  whereas  now,  with  all  its  variety, 
by  dint  of  being  a  service,  it  has  a  certain  uniformity  of  type.  Besides, 
what  really  renders  the  discussion  superfluous,  is,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  consular  work  not  commercial,  as  shall  presently  be  made  clear. 

The  grumblings  referred  to  as  having  gone  steadily  on  from  1881  and 
thereabouts,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Committee  of  1835,  led  in  time  to  the 
Committee  of  1858.  In  the  interval,  the  Foreign  Office  had  really 
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managed  to  improve  the  condition  of  a  good  many  consulates  ;  but  much 
remained  to  be  done,  and  the  new  committee  had  many  important 
questions  to  consider.  The  chairman  was  the  present  Lord  Houghton, 
and  among  the  members  were  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  (now 
Marquis  of  Salisbury),  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr.  Wilson.  They 
examined  the  leading  staff  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  consuls-general  and 
consuls  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  received,  besides,  and  printed 
in  an  appendix,  a  mass  of  official  correspondence.  The  general  gist  of 
both  kinds  of  evidence  was,  that  the  expenses  of  living  had  so  increased, 
all  the  world  over,  as  to  render  it  next  door  to  impossible  for  any  human 
being  in  the  service  to  live  upon  his  pay.  This  was  the  cardinal  point  of 
the  inquiry ;  and  the  public  ought  to  bear  in  mind  what  decision  the  com- 
mittee came  to  upon  it.  "  Your  Committee,"  says  the  Report  now  before 
us,  "  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  amount  of  the  present  salaries  and 
emoluments  received  by  British  consuls  abroad  is  the  main  practical  ques- 
tion submitted  to  their  judgment.  It  is,  therefore,  satisfactory  to  them  to 
be  able  to  report  that  their  conviction  on  this  point  entirely  agrees  with  the 
evidence  which  they  have  received.  .  .  .  Justice  to  an  important  branch 
of  the  public  service,  therefore,  imperatively  demands  such  a  revision  of 
the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  the  consular  service  as  will  place  them  in 
circumstances  consistent  with  the  importance  of  their  duties,  and  at  least, 
as  a  body,  in  no  worse  position  than  they  occupied  thirty  years  ago."  * 

This  was  plain  speaking,  and  the  whole  Report  was  one  adopted  by 
its  framers  with  somewhat  unusual  unanimity.  Nobody,  we  fancy,  will 
contend  that  during  the  twelve  years  that  have  elapsed  since,  either  the 
expense  of  living  abroad,  or  the  onerousness  of  the  consular  duties,  have 
declined,  or  that  such  improvements  as  the  Report  has  produced  ought  to 
be  withdrawn. 

On  other  points  long  controverted,  the  same  Committee  also  came  to 
resolutions  of  much  consequence.  They  pronounced  very  distinctly  against 
trading-consuls,  except  in  cases  where  (as  sometimes  happens  in  the 
Turkish  dominions)  the  appointment  of  a  trading- consul  is  found  to 
encourage  the  opening  up  of  a  new  trade.  They  commended  the  Chinese 
consular  establishment,  which  stands  on  a  basis  of  its  own,  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Trade  at  Hong  Kong  for  its  head  ;  advised  an  increase 
of  the  staff  of  student-interpreters  for  the  sake  of  their  progress  in  the 
Chinese  language;  and  declared  the  17,500/.  devoted  to  China  "justified 
by  the  gravity  of  the  matters  the  consuls  are  called  upon  to  decide,  by  the 
peculiarity  of  their  political  position,  and  by  the  great  mortality  to  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  they  are  subject."  They  also  suggested 
the  despatching  a  body  of  young  consular  students  to  the  East  to  be  trained 
to  supersede  the  Greeks  and  Levantines,  so  much  employed  in  the  sub- 
altern situations  of  the  service.  On  the  disputed  and  somewhat  sore  point 
of  the  relations  to  the  Diplomatic  of  the  Consular  service,  our  Committee 
expressed  itself  guardedly.  "The  consular  body,"  they  liberally  said, 
*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Consular  Service  in  1858,  p.  9. 
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' '  sliould  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  excluded  from  those  honorary  dis- 
tinctions which  are  the  proof  of  the  approbation  of  their  Sovereign."  But 
with  regard  to  the  Consulates-General  of  Central  and  South  America — 
then,  and  still,  reserved  for  the  diplomacy — they  contented  themselves 
with  the  following  mild  hint : — "  It  appears  to  your  Committee  deserving 
of  consideration  whether  these  places  might  not  be  well  and  usefully  filled 
by  men  who  have  given  proof  of  eminent  qualities  in  the  consulates  of 
Europe,  America,  or  even  of  the  East,  and  not  exclusively  given  to  such 
diplomatic  officials  as  may  be  induced  by  these  comparatively  lucrative 
appointments  to  give  up  the  higher  prospects  of  their  own  professions." 

A  portion  of  the  advice  given  by  the  Committee  of  1858  was  acted 
upon  for  the  benefit  of  the  consular  service,  and,  speaking  generally,  the 
pay  is  better  than  it  was  before  that  time.  But,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
question  whether  it  is  yet  enough,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  will 
bear  diminution,  it  is  now  time  to  see  what  (as  we  have  expressed  it  above) 
the  consular  service  "  does  "  for  its  money.  This  is  a  kind  of  thing  which 
blue-books  cannot  adequately  teach,  and  which  the  experience  of  only  a 
very  few  people,  indeed,  justifies  them  in  laying  down  the  law  about.  It 
is  not  by  dropping  into  a  consulate  for  letters,  or  for  a  passport,  or  to  ask 
about  the  recovery  of  a  carpet-bag  detained  by  a  custom-house  where  they 
oddly  enough  insist  upon  speaking  their  own  language ;  nor  even  by 
occupying  the  whole  day  of  H.  B.  M.  C.  on  the  strength  of  a  line  to  him 
from  an  ambassador  who  does  not  know  him  by  sight,  and  perhaps  snubs 
him,  officially,  at  every  opportunity  ;  nor  by  writing  him  three  letters 
running  to  know  why  Hookit  and  Bilkem  have  not  paid  you  for  a  cargo  of 
Epsom  salts  :— it  is  not,  we  say,  by  such  means  that  a  Briton  can  learn  to 
appreciate  the  labours,  responsibilities,  and  annoyances  of  a  British  consul. 
Indeed,  the  public  at  large  hardly  knows  who  and  what  its  consuls  are, 
and  requires  some  elementary  information  on  that  point  first. 

To  begin  with,  then,  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Consular  Service,  that  though  holding  comparative  rank  with  the  army 
and  navy,  it  has  no  system  of  promotion  like  theirs.  It  consists,  speaking 
a  little  roughly,  of  some  32  consuls -general,  150  consuls,  3G5  vice- 
consuls,  and  88  consular  agents.  The  China,  Japan,  and  Siam  esta- 
blishments, as  bodies  standing  by  themselves,  comprise,  in  addition  to  these, 
67,  20,  and  7  officers  respectively,  divided  into  envoys,  consuls-general 
(one  for  Siam),  secretaries,  consuls,  vice-consuls,  interpreters,  assistants 
of  different  classes,  and  student  interpreters.  But  there  is  no  law  of 
promotion  for  the  consular  corps  as  a  whole,  and  a  vice-consul  has  not 
the  reasonable  certainty  of  rising  to  lieutenant  or  commander,  captain  or 
major  (to  go  no  higher),  which  belongs  to  midshipmen  and  ensigns.  All 
admirals  and  major-generals  have — lucky  or  not — to  begin  at  the  beginning ; 
but  a  man  may  be  appointed  consul-general  or  consul,  at  once,  by  the 
fiat  of  the  Foreign  Secretary.  The  appointment  is  his,  entirely  ;  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  vice-consuls,  all  excepting  the  few  who  hold  commis- 
sions, and  are  known  as  Her  Majesty's  vice-consuls,  can  hardly  be_said  to 
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belong  to  the  service,  and  are  not  allowed  to  correspond  with  the  Foreign 
Office  except  through  their  superiors.  When  a  consulship  becomes  vacant, 
the  Secretary  sometimes  promotes  a  vice-consul,  and  of  course  there  are 
many  who  have  been  so  promoted  ;  perhaps  about  half  of  the  present  consuls 
have  once  been  vice-consuls,  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  consuls-general. 
But  it  is  a  mere  question  for  the  Secretary's  discretion.  He  may,  and  often 
does,  select  a  man  of  middle  age  for  consul,  or  even  for  consul-general, 
who  has  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  service  before.  Hence  a 
piquant  diversity  of  experience  and  character, — yet  with  a  certain  class 
likeness, — running  through  the  whole  body.  The  tendency,  now,  is  to 
greater  strictness,  but  there  used  to  be  queer  appointments  ;  and  though 
the  public  of  course  is  virtuous,  patronage  has  still  its  cakes  and  ale. 
Decayed  men  of  family ;  politicians  sinking  under  the  weight  of  election 
bills ;  gentlemanly  adventurers  with  wives  whose  noble  arms,  if  correctly 
depicted,  would  have  presented  the  sinister  bend ;  Foreign  Office  clerks 
requiring  (for  various  good  reasons)  change  of  air ;  younger  sons  of 
younger  brothers  incapable  of  making  an  honest  living  at  home, — these 
are  some  of  the  types  which  existed  alongside  the  old  merchant-consul 
type,  and  one  or  two  specimens  of  which  possibly  survive.  A  "  shooting 
and  fishing  consulate"  was  a  favourite  object  of  ambition  to  many  of 
these  fellows  ;  but  what  they  chiefly  liked  was  a  post  as  near  as  possible 
to  Paris  or  London,  with  a  maximum  of  remuneration  and  a  minimum  of 
work.  There  is  a  tradition  that  one  of  them  lived  up  a  hill,  in  order  that 
the  British  skipper  might  not  be  able  to  get  at  him ;  and  another  used  to 
damn  fervently  a  new  lighthouse  of  great  merit,  because,  by  protecting 
wrecks,  it  suppressed  fees.  These  consuls,  the  reader  no  doubt  under- 
stands, were  always  a  small  minority,  whose  doings  supplied  their 
colleagues  with  professional  anecdotes,  such  as  all  professions  love.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  always  flourished  a  class  of  distinguished 
consuls,  not  bred  to  the  work,  but  appointed  to  a  notoriously  and  legally 
open  service  for  general  claims,  and  easily  capable  of  mastering  all  its 
duties.  We  cannot  class  poor  Brummell  with  these,  to  be  sure,  though 
he  held  a  consulate  in  Normandy  about  which  Lord  Palmerston  behaved 
harshly — considering  that  he  had  once  been  a  dandy  himself.  But 
G.  P.  R.  James  was  a  consul,  and  Colley  Grattan,  of  Highways  and 
Byeways ;  and  the  Foreign  Office  List  still  shows  (and  long  may  it  show) 
the  names  of  Captain  Burton,  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Lane,  Mr.  Charles  Lever, 
•Mr.  David  Livingstone,  and  Mr.  Gifford  Palgrave.  Not  one  of  these  was 
trained  in  the  consular  corps.  Indeed,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  corps  is 
recruited  from  men  who  have  been  trained  in  many  different  professions, 
and  from  men  of  no  professional  training  at  all.  Glancing  over  a  recent 
number  of  the  excellent  Foreign  Office  List,  compiled  by  Mr.  Hertslet,  we 
observe  that  of  thirty- two  consuls-general,  seven  came  out  of  the  diplo- 
matic service,  about  as  many  out  of  the  civil  and  consular  services,  and 
most  of  the  rest  from  the  army  and  the  bar ;  while  of  the  seventy-five  senior 
consuls,  nine  were  originally  in  the  army  and  navy,  eight  in  some  branch  of 
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the  civil  service,  only  about  six  in  the  consular  service  from  the  first,  and 
three  hamsters  ; — of  the  remaining  majority  none  appear  to  have  served, 
or  followed  any  profession,  before.  The  number  of  public-school  and 
university  men  holding  consulships  is  small. 

Well,  the  selection  resting  solely  with  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the 
next  point  to  notice  is  the  examination  on  entry  prescribed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  and  approved  by  the  late  Earl  of  Clarendon  on 
January  1,  1856.  This  comprises,  as  last  settled  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  Appendix  to  their  Twelfth  Report,  1867,  the  following 
subjects : — 

1.  Arithmetic  (including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions). 

2.  English  composition. 

3.  French  (Tvritten  and  spoken). 

4.  The  language  of  the  port  at  which  the  candidate  may  be  appointed  to  reside. 

5.  British  Mercantile  and  Commercial  Law.    Text-hook,  Smith's  Compendium  of 
Mercantile  Law. 

There  is,  also,  a  regulation  that,  after  this  examination  has  been 
passed,  the  person  appointed  shall  attend  for  three  months  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  to  learn  the  forms  of  business.  If  every  public  servant 
is  to  be  examined,  the  above  is  as  fair  a  summary  of  what  a  consul  or 
vice-consul  ought  to  know  as  could  be  wished.  It  would,  at  all  events, 
keep  ignorant  persons  out,  though  not  embracing  a  great  deal  that  is 
yet  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  culture.  But  a  man  might  pass  it,  and 
be  a  very  unfit  person  to  be  a  consul ;  or  he  might  fail  in  it,  and  yet  be 
a  very  fit  person  to  be  a  consul.  Our  best  security,  in  the  absence  of  a 
regular  graduated  consular  service,  like  that  of  the  French  for  example, 
(supposing  that  possible  in  England,)  lies  in  the  selection  being  exercised 
by  statesmen  of  such  a  stamp  of  character  and  attainments  as  English 
statesmen  usually  are.  Another  consideration  is  that — as  the  newly 
appointed  consul  soon  finds  out — the  primary  requisite  of  his  position  is 
sound  common  sense  with  the  habits  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  the 
power  of  commanding  that  kind  of  respect  which  is  paid  to  gentlemen 
in  his  own  country.  The  more  extensive  his  attainments  the  better; 
foreigners  will  respect  him  all  the  more  for  showing  an  interest  in  their 
language,  history,  and  institutions.  But  even  attainments  are  secondary 
compared  with  personal  qualities ;  and  a  better  guarantee  exists  for  them 
in  the  choice  of  an  English  Secretary  among  the  kind  of  candidates  open 
to  him,  than  in  an  examination,  however  judiciously  conducted.  We  are 
not  threatened,  meanwhile,  with  competitive  examinations  in  the  consular 
service,  so  there  is  no  need  to  pursue  a  somewhat  hackneyed  topic. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  over,  the  consul  departs  for  his  post, 
receiving  as  "  outfit "  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  one-third  of  a  year's 
salary.  He  gets  this  third,  and  no  more  than  this  third,  whether  his 
destination  be  Calais  or  Constantinople,  Cadiz  or  Canton,  which  is  justly 
considered  unreasonable  and  a  grievance.  The  original  of  his  com- 
mission is  sent  to  the  ambassador  or  minister  of  the  country  to  which 
he  is  appointed,  that  the  "exequatur"  of  the  Government  permitting 
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him  to  act  may  be  obtained.  This  is,  in  most  cases,  a  matter  of  form, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  Metternich,  we  may  add,  refused 
his  exequatur  to  the  celebrated  Henri  Beyle  ("De  Stendhal"),  author 
of  the  Chartreuse  de  Parme,  when  the  French  Government  wanted  to 
send  him  as  consul  to  Trieste.  Once  settled  down,  and  having  made  a 
visit  of  ceremony  to  the  local  authorities,  the  consul  receives  "  charge  " 
of  his  consulate  from  the  vice-consul,  clerk,  or  other  person  who  has  been 
"  acting  "  during  the  vacancy.  Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  a  new  man, 
and,  being  also  a  sensible  one,  anxious  to  make  himself  at  home  in  the 
work  as  soon  as  possible.  He  finds  himself  in  relations  with  four 
distinct  bodies, — the  Foreign  Office,  the  Embassy  or  Legation,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  (most  numerous  of  all)  the  British  public  generally.  He 
has  the  correspondence  of  his  predecessors  in  the  current  books  on  the 
table,  and  the  documents  of  the  office  of  all  kinds  for  years  back, 
in  the  archives.  Two  volumes  of  "  Instructions  "  immediate]}7  engage  his 
attention.  One  is  slender,  airy,  finely-printed,  clad  in  a  binding  of  purple 
hue, — an  aristocratic  tome,  as  becomes  its  parentage, — the  General 
Instructions  for  Her  Majesty's  Consular  Officers,  issued  by  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  other  is  a  thicker,  plainer  tome,  of  a  plebeian  simplicity  of 
character, — the  Instructions  to  Consuls  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  soon 
dawns  upon  the  new  H.  B.  M.  C.  that  he  is  a  political,  commercial,  and 
even  literary  agent  of  his  government ;  and  a  magistrate,  notary,  registrar, 
post-master,  and  shipping-master,  into  the  bargain.  For,  while  the 
principal  object  of  his  appointment,  says  the  Foreign  Office,  is  "for  the 
protection  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  commercial  interests  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,"  he  "must  perform  any  sen-ice,  and  be  prepared  to 
furnish  any  information  that  may  be  required."  Again,  "  consular  officers 
must  keep,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  her  Majesty's  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  regularly  and  fully  informed  of  all 
occurrences  of  interest,  whether  political  or  commercial.'"  We  emphasize 
this  last  clause  because  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  controverted  question  of 
the  political  character  of  the  consular  service.  When  consuls  ask  why 
they  have  no  comparative  rank  with  the  Diplomacy,  and  why  attaches 
walk  off  with  the  most  decently  paid  of  the  consulates-general,  the  answer 
is,  "Oh,  you  are  not  a  political  body!  "  But  why,  then,  exact  from 
this  body  political  despatches, — nay,  more,  political  action  ?  How  often 
have  consuls,  acting  together  in  a  city,  effected  truces,  staved  off  bombard- 
ments, and  saved  life  and  property  ?  Besides,  has  anybody  yet  drawn  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  politics  and  commerce,  marking  the  distinct- 
ness of  their  fields  of  action  ?  The  thing  is  impossible,  and  becomes 
more  impossible  every  day.  Our  savage  old  wars  with  Holland  and  Spain 
grew  out  of  questions  of  fishery,  the  carrying-trade,  and  foreign  mines 
and  markets.  On  similar  grounds  we  strove  with  the  French  for  the 
command  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  Canada.  A  question  of 
taxation  lost  us  America ;  and  half  our  fury  against  those  colonies  rested 
on  ignorance  of  political  economy.  More  than  half  our  general  good- will 
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towards  France  just  now  rests  on  mutual  commercial  interests.  Why  do 
Russia  and  North  Germany  both  covet  Scandinavia  ? — for  the  sake  of 
elbow-room  for  developing  a  vast  trade  by  sea.  Political  and  commercial 
power  move  together  hand-in-hand ;  and  the  mercantile  marine  of  the 
North  German  Confederation  is  growing  now,  every  year,  like  a  giant's 
baby. 

The  "any  information"  and  "all  occurrences  of  interest"  quoted 
above,  open  the  way  to  a  good  deal  of  intellectual  activity,  as  the  reader 
may  guess.  Cattle -plague,  potato-disease,  a  drought  or  a  deluge,  a 
revolution  or  a  rising,  yellow  fever  and  quarantine,  an  increase  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  port-dues, — all  such  incidents  afford  material  for  despatches, 
without  superseding  the  regular  "  Commercial  Reports,"  which  some  of 
our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  looked  into  now  and  then.  They  will  probably 
agree  with  us  that,  measured  even  by  the  standard  of  the  better  class  of 
reviews,  they  are  very  fairly  done.  And  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe 
the  task  of  getting  up  such  reports  is  no  joke.  The  lazy,  incurious  popu- 
lation publish  no  statistics,  and  shrink  from  every  kind  of  brain-work. 
As  for  the  routine  returns  to  the  Foreign  Office  (we  don't  speak  of  those 
extra  ones  which  are  called  for  occasionally,  and  which  sometimes  order 
information  supplied  in  different  shapes  before),  their  preparation,  with 
other  semi-mechanical  work,  naturally  falls  to  the  vice-consul  or  clerk — 
part  or  a  whole  of  whose  pay  conies  out  of  the  consul's  own  pocket.  But 
the  consul,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  takes  care  to  look  after  these  things, 
for  he  alone  is  responsible  for  everything,  and  the  pressure  of  responsibility 
almost  doubles  the  pressure  of  work.  The  mere  preparation  of  despatches 
does  not  fall  heavy  upon  an  educated  man,  though  we  have  seen  consular 
despatches  by  a  red-tapist  of  the  old  school  which  might  have  been  written 
by  Mrs.  Gamp.  On  the  whole,  there  is  much  unnecessary  verbiage  in  the 
official  correspondence  of  all  our  departments,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
sailors  used  to  call  "flap-doodle,"* — the  constant  "  venturing  to  submit," 
"  having  the  honour  to  be,"  &c.  &c.  This,  however,  is  harmless,  and  is 
often  a  kind  of  wadding  which  gives  portliness  to  the  lean  body  of  the 
thought.  Besides,  if  a  thorough-bred  red-tapist  tried  to  be  simple  he 
would  probably  be  rude. 

Let  us  turn  now,  for  an  equally  brief  space,  to  the  "  Instructions  "  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Consuls  have  always  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
British  skipper  and  British  seaman. 

Up  to  1854,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  accounts  relating  to  seamen  were 
sent  by  the  consulates  to  the  Admiralty.  But  in  1854  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  was  passed,  and  its  administration  was  committed  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  This  brought  the  consulates  under  that  department, 
which,  accordingly,  issued,  during  the  following  year,  the  volume  already 
referred  to,  which  contains  the  Act  itself,  and  184  separate  paragraphs  of 
"  Instructions  "  expounding  what  the  duties  of  consuls  are  under  it.  The 

*  Readers  of  Marryatt  will  remember  that  "  flap-doodle  "  is  defined  as  "  the 
stuff  they  feed  fools  upon." 
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general  up-shot  of  these  is  that,  at  foreign  ports,  a  British  vessel  passes 
under  the  eye  of  the  consul  from  her  entry  to  her  sailing.  As  soon  as  she 
comes  in,  the  master  visits  the  consulate,  and  deposits  his  "articles" — 
that  is,  articles  of  agreement  with  his  crew — there ;  all  particulars  regarding 
her  being  taken  down  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  When  she  is  ready 
to  leave,  the  articles  are  returned  to  him,  with  an  official  letter  addressed  to 
the  local  authorities,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  is  permitted  to  quit  the 
port.  If  a  seaman  is  entered  or  discharged  ;  if  he  deserts  and  has  to  be 
arrested  ;  if  he  falls  sick  and  has  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital ;  if  he  turns 
mutinous  and  will  not  work,  or  continues  drunk  and  cannot  work ;  if  he 
punches  the  head  of  a  shipmate  or  has  his  own  head  punched  ;  if  he  strays, 
and  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  police, — in  these  and  many  more  such 
familiar  contingencies,  it  is  still  on  the  consulates  that  the  task  of  dealing 
with  the  case  devolves.  As,  in  higher  matters,  the  consul  has  to  arbitrate 
between  the  British  residents  when  they  fall  out  among  themselves,  and  to 
assist  them  as  far  as  he  can  when  they  are  in  difficulties  with  foreigners  ; 
so,  in  these  matters  of  maritime  police,  his  position  is  a  quasi-judicial  one. 
He  cannot,  indeed,  exercise  jurisdiction,  properly  so  called,  except  in 
countries  with  which  there  are  special  treaties  to  that  effect,  such  as 
Turkey  and  Morocco.  But  he  can  hold  a  naval  court  in  conjunction  with 
a  naval  officer  and  another  member,  and  such  a  court  can  depose  the 
master  of  a  ship  from  his  command.  He  can  take  affidavits  in  case  of 
a  crime  committed  by  a  seaman  on  board  his  ship,  and  send  him  home  a 
prisoner  to  be  tried  in  England.  His  powers,  however,  are  not  defined 
with  sufficient  precision,  any  more  than  his  true  political  status.  He  is 
liable  to  have  a  law-suit  brought  against  him  if  he  acts  with  too  much 
decision,  and  a  jury  of  British  traders  is  not  apt  to  take  an  indulgent  view 
of  the  doings  of  a  Crown  officer  in  questions  affecting  commercial  interests. 
The  tendency,  however,  of  the  British  mariner  is,  luckily,  rather  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  his  "  counsul,"  as  he  sometimes  calls  him. 
And  hence  the  consul  can  often  practically  decide  disputes  between  masters 
and  crews,  though  he  might  be  puzzled  to  know  how  to  enforce  his 
decision  were  it  disputed.  His  power  of  granting  or  withholding 
a  discharge  is  of  much  importance  to  him;  and  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  has  authority  to  deprive  a  mercantile  marine  officer  of  his 
certificate,  would  not  be  likely  to  disregard  the  representations  of  a 
consul  in  any  instance  of  gross  misconduct.  Much  of  the  time  of  the 
consulates  is  taken  up  by  what  we  cannot  better  describe  than  by  the 
homely  word  "rows"  between  masters  and  men.  A  Baltic  consul  told 
us  once  that  there  was  a  pitched  battle  in  his  office,  in  which  many  sailors 
took  part,  and  during  which  all  he  could  do  was  to  retire  to  a  safe  corner, 
while  his  vice  despatched  a  messenger  for  the  Eussian  police.  A  good 
hearty  evaporation  of  rage,  and  mutual  accusation  and  contradiction, — 
stopping  short  of  fisticuffs, — often  restores  the  tranquillity  of  a  vessel. 
But  the  consul,  who  must  hear  it  all,  is  the  victim — happy  if  some  trait  of 
nautical  comedy,  some  strange  revelation  of  the  inner  life  of  a  merchant- 
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ship  —  relieves  the  noisy  roar  of  blackguardism.  "  You've  been  drunk 
most  of  the  voyage,  Captain  Plugg, — you  knows  you  has,  yoouself !  You 
was  drunk  before  we  left  the  Channel.  When  you  come  a-deck  off  Port- 
land in  the  morning-watch  you  did  not  know  what  you  was  a-talking 
about."  "  It's  a  lie,"  says  the  skipper,  and  adds,  "  What  was  you 
about,  that  you  got  yourself  so  ill  that  you  took  off  a  whole  bottle  of 
laudanum  out  of  the  medicine -chest  ?  And  didn't  you  come  to  me,  and 
you  says, — '  Good-by,  Captain  Plugg,  I'm  a-going  to  my  everlasting 
rest !  '  "  Well,  I  did,  and  what  did  you  say  ?  Says  you, — '  You  may 
go  to  Bogey-  Chicky,  if  you  like, — whatever  he  means  by  that,  sir,"  adds 
the  speaker,  turning  to  H.  B.  M.  C.,  with  a  glance  of  scorn  at  his  captain. 
This  queer  little  dialogue,  with  further  explanations  how  the  laudanum 
was  got  rid  of  by  vigorous  measures,  must  be  supposed  to  pass  between  a 
skipper  and  his  mate.  Perhaps  they  make  it  up  after  all ;  if  not,  the  consul 
will  most  likely  agree  to  the  mate's  leaving  the  vessel  rather  than  allow 
her  to  run  the  risks  that  might  arise  from  the  state  of  feeling  between 
her  two  principal  heads.  In  such  cases,  he  satisfies  himself  that  the  man 
discharged  can  find  his  way  home,  or  get  another  vessel,  and  the  wages 
account  is  produced,  and  the  wages  paid,  at  the  consulate.  The  most 
absurd  scenes  take  place,  and  the  British  mariner,  when  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  weeps  freely.  Consuls 'see  him  in  all  his  phases — drunk, 
maudlin,  penitent,  and  "  distressed."  There  are  fellows  to  whom  the 
continuous  service  of  a  voyage  is  unbearable ;  who  desert  at  one  port, 
walk  perhaps  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles  to  another,  through  a 
country  of  whose  language  they  know  nothing,  and  turn  up  looking  like 
scarecrows,  but  with  infinite  plausibility  of  tale,  at  the  office  of  the 
familiar  "  counsul."  They  know  what  a  "distressed"  seaman's  claims 
are  as  well  as  he.  Sometimes  an  Irishman  will  get  relieved  as  an 
American  by  the  U.S.  consul,  and  then,  as  a  British  subject  by  his 
English  colleague.  All  these  matters  are  Board  of  Trade  matters,  and 
the  accounts  arising  out  of  them  are  made  up  quarterly,  and  arranged 
with  that  department.  Wrecks,  too,  at  which  the  consul  must  attend  for 
the  protection  of  property,  and  which  often  give  rise  to  questions  with  the 
local  custom-house,  come  under  the  Board  of  Trade's  cognisance,  like 
the  sale  of  British  ships  abroad,  and  other  points  which  we  could  hardly 
make  interesting  to  the  reader.  The  Board  of  Trade  looks  sharply  after 
pecuniary  details,  nor  will  a  sagacious  consul  too  rashly  put  his  country 
to  expense — say,  in  a  case  of  wreck  by  providing  a  pair  of  stockings  for 
the  skipper's  wife.  The  "Instructions"  of  this  body  have  been  so 
altered  and  patched  by  supplementary  paragraphs  that  a  new  edition  of 
the  work  is  very  much  wanted. 

A  word,  now,  on  the  duties  of  our  consular  officer  towards  the  embassy 
or  legation.  The  Consular  service,  according  to  the  Foreign  Office  In- 
structions, is  "  strictly  subordinate  to  the  Diplomatic  service  ;  "  a  fact, 
we  may  add,  of  which  the  latter  body  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  conscious. 
Yet,  "  if  instructions  from  the  Foreign  Office  prescribe  a  different  course," 
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of  which  the  consul  must  surely  be  the  best  judge,  the  directions  from 
her  Majesty's  representative  are  not  to  over-ride  them.      And  in  any 
case,  a  consul  may  remonstrate  with  a  minister  if  the  minister  seems 
to  be  making  a  mess  of  anything,  and  await  his  second  order,  before 
obeying.     He  has  to  "  keep  him  informed,"  as  we  have  seen  already, 
though  he   may  sometimes   make  half-a-dozen   reports   in   half-a-dozen 
days,  upon  important  events    going  on  in  his  consular  district,  without 
having  the  receipt  of  one   of  them  acknowledged.     But  the  chief  use  of 
a  legation  to  the  consulates  is,  that  it  can  assist,   by  applying  at  head- 
quarters at  the  capital,  in  getting  justice  done  to  foreigners  resident  in 
the  departments  or  provinces.     Indeed,  this  is,  on  the  whole,  the  chief 
use  of  a  legation  not  merely  to  the  consulates,  but  to  the  English  people. 
The  high  diplomatic  action  that  we  read  about,  the  kind  of  thing  that  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Talleyrand  for  example,  forms  a  very  small 
part  of  the  whole  work  of  an  embassy  or  mission  ;  and  its  results,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  chiefly  embodied,  we  take  it,  in  the  private  cor- 
respondence of  ambassadors  and  ministers  with  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.     The  chancelleries  are  mainly  employed  on  more  prosaic,  but  also 
more  useful  pursuits  :  labouring  to  get  redress  for  Tomkins  Brothers, 
whose  cargo  of  petroleum  has  been  charged  for  by  some  custom-house 
as  hair-oil;    or    nobly  endeavouring  to  explain  the   difference  between 
vermilion  and  red  lead ;  or,  having  the  honour  to  suggest  that  if  a  Briton 
deposits  a  thousand  pounds  with  a  foreign  government,  at  call,  he  ought 
not  to  be  expected  to  take  it  back  in  paper  securities  negotiable  at  a  loss 
of  fifty  per  cent.  ;  or,  modestly  pleading  that  contracts  with  Englishmen 
by  town  councils  ought  to  be  carried  out ;  and  that  if  an  Englishman 
commits  an  offence  punishable  in  his  own  country  with  six  months'  hard 
labour,  it  is  a  little  unreasonable  to  keep  him  six  years  in  a  prison,  in  88° 
of  Fahrenheit,  amidst  stinks  worse  than  the  stinks  of  cesspools.     Plenty 
of  questions  like  these  come  up  to  the  legations  from  the  consulates,  and 
such  help  as  the  former  give  in  them  is,  we  repeat,  in  this  age,  the  most 
valuable  service  England  gets  from  her  diplomatic  corps.     But  why,  in 
the  name  of  common-sense,  should  it  be  a  high  and  distinguished  thing 
to  deal  with  these   questions  in  a  capital,  and  quite  a  humble  thing  to 
deal  with  them  at  a  seaport  ?     They  would  be1  settled  twice  as  often, 
without  the  need  of  further  reference,  at  the  seaports,  if  the  consular 
body  held  the  rank  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  government  which  it  ought  to 
do ;  which  the  consular  bodies  of  other  nations  do  ;  and  which,  by  giving 
them  greater  weight  with  the  provincial  authorities,  would  enable  them 
to  protect  their  countrymen,  at  first  hand,  from  being  cheated,  robbed, 
and  insulted  in  the  face  of  day,  as  they  now  too  often  are.     The  British 
consul    constantly    finds    his  French,   Italian,    and  Austrian  colleagues 
holding  the  rank  of  consuls-general  and  exercising  authority  over  a  larger 
area  than  himself.     They  hold  a  relative  rank  with  the  diplomatic  corps 
of  their  respective  countries,  and  pass  freely  from  one  service  into  the 
other.     Many  of  them  become  ministers.     Many  are  decores.     That  they 
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are  not,  as  a  rule,  superior  to  British  consuls  either  in  actual  fact  or 
conventional  status,  does  not  prove  that  British  consuls  are  treated  as 
they  ought  to  be,  but  only  that  English  gentlemen  can,  as  a  rule,  hold 
their  own  with  anybody,  even  under  disadvantageous  circumstances.  An 
Englishman  in  the  consular  service  can  never  feel  that  he  is  of  the  carriere, 
so  decidedly  as  the  Frenchman,  who  regards  consuls-envoyes  as  a  distinct 
class  altogether  from  trading-consuls,  consuls- epicicrs,  and  never  recog- 
nizes their  equality  any  more  than  our  navy  recognizes  the  equality  of  the 
mercantile  marine. 

The  relations  of  the  British  consul  to  his  countrymen  at  large  are 
indefinite  and  extensive.  At  his  port  he  is  expected  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  about  everything  that  may  arise,  even  a  quarrel  between  a 
Briton  and  his  wife,  one  of  many  subjects  where  he  has  no  "instructions" 
to  guide  him.  If  there  is  a  chaplaincy  assisted  by  government,  it  is  under 
his  direction ;  if  the  church  be  a  voluntary  one,  he  must  be  still  a  church- 
warden, or  a  committeeman,  or  something  in  it.  He  must  listen  to  crude 
remonstrances  about  the  parson's  Puseyitical  tendencies  ;  and  must  be 
ready  to  protect  the  sturdy  Protestant  missionary  who  has  excited  the 
wrath  of  the  native  priest,  or  whatever  he  is,  by  sending  translations  of 
tracts  about  the  town  in  a  wheelbarrow.  If  there  are  no  chaplains  or 
missionaries,  he  will,  perhaps,  be  expected  to  conduct  a  Sunday  service 
himself, — to  the  possible  injury  of  his  furniture, — and  he  will  certainly  be 
expected  to  read  the  burial  service  over  a  defunct  countryman.  He 
grants  passports.  He  marries  happy  couples,  under  a  warrant  from  the 
Secretary  of  State, — pursuant  to  the  19th  section  of  the  Act  of  the  12th 
and  13th  of  her  Majesty,  cap.  68,  and  gallantly  "  stands"  wine  and  cake 
on  the  festal  occasion.  Should  a  tourist  of  his  country  die  at  a  hotel,  he 
takes  care  of  his  property,  conducts  his  funeral,  and  hunts  out  his  next  of 
kin.  All  these  things  are  in  the  regular  way  of  his  business.  But  many 
things  devolve  upon  him,  which  neither  Acts  of  Parliament  nor  instruc- 
tions are  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace.  A  youthful  female  with  a 
baby  requests  a  private  interview.  She  wears  a  pork-pie  hat,  and  is  in 
tears.  She  has  been  brought  from  England  by  Monsieur,  or  Don  some- 
body, who  has  abandoned  her, — and,  of  course,  she  is  in  need  of  money 
and  does  not  speak  the  language.  H.  B.  M.  C.  interests  himself  in  the  case 
of  the  penitent  female.  He  finds  out  the  whereabouts  of  the  villain,  and 
writes  a  private  line  to  his  colleague  in  that  part  of  the  country,  who, 
discovering  that  the  villain  has  a  wife  of  whom  he  ia  afraid,  judiciously 
uses  the  knowledge  to  make  him  do  something  for  the  poor  little  idiot. 
A  subscription  is  also  raised,  which  the  consul  heads,  and  she  is  sent 
back  to  her  own  land, — let  us  hope,  to  sin  no  more.  The  next  visitor  is 
a  T.Gr.,  a  travelling  Irish  gentleman,  one  of  the  O'Brallaghans  of 
O'Brallaghan  Castle.  Oddly  enough,  his  remittances  have  not  arrived, 
though  his  brother  Jack,  whose  letter  he  produces,  promises  to  send  by 
next  post.  Oddly  enough,  also,  the  landlord  of  the  hotel — whose  know- 
ledge of  Irish  genealogies  is  limited — has  never  heard  of  the  O'Brallaghans 
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and  is  pursuing  this  scion  of  the  race  about  his  bill.  But  if  the  consul 
(on  whom  O'Brallaghan  is  painfully  conscious  that  he  has  not  a  ghost  of 
a  claim,  by  Jove  !)  would  just  write  a  line  intimating  that  after  seeing  his 
visitor  and  his  papers,  he  believes  him  to  be  what  he  declares  himself — 
the  landlord  will  be  patient  for  the  present.  How  refuse  O'Brallaghan  ? 
He  has  some  excuse  for  giving  trouble.  But  we  can  hardly  pardon  a 
party  of  ladies  who  strolled  into  the  office  of  a  consul-general  in 
North  Africa,  to  ask  him  where  they  could  hire  donkeys  ?  He  was  a 
little  man  with  a  high  sense  of  his  dignity.  It  is  somehow  hard  for  a 
little  man  to  be  dignified ;  yet  on  this  occasion  the  consul-general 
surpassed  himself  in  his  stately  reserve  of  manner.  As  for  the  corre- 
spondence addressed  by  people  to  the  consulates  on  their  own  private 
business,  it  is  endless.  One  of  the  most  deeply-rooted  convictions  of 
many  British  traders  is,  that  consuls  are  appointed  to  do  for  them  what 
they  ought  to  pay  an  agent  for  doing.  They  send  out  prospectuses  of 
gutta-percha  furniture,  and  machines  for  docking  horses'  tails  ;  inquire 
after  the  solvency  of  local  firms  ;  and  consult  the  consul  as  to  whether  the 
population  of  his  district  prefer  dolls  with  blue  eyes  or  with  black.  To  his 
half-a-dozen  other  functions  is  thus  added  the  function  of  a  bagman  ;  and 
it  being  the  fashion  to  toady  these  kind  of  people  just  now,  the  consul  who 
commits  their  letters  to  the  waste-paper  basket  is  liable  to  be  snubbed,  in 
a  style  in  which  few  gentlemen  would  snub  their  footman. 

The  order  we  have  laid  down  now  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
the  pay  of  the  consular  service,  and  points  connected  with  that  question. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  Committee  of  1858  reported  in  favour  of  their 
increased  remuneration,  and  we  are  glad  to  add  that  there  has  been  some 
improvement  since  those  days.  But  the  existing  state  of  things  is  barely 
tolerable,  when  all  circumstances  are  taken  into  account.  The  increase 
has  often — perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases — taken  the  form  of  "  Office 
allowance."  Now,  the  office  allowance  does  not  count  as  salary,  and  is 
not  therefore  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  a  man's  retiring 
pension.  Where  office  allowance  is  granted,  the  fees  are  sent  to  Govern- 
ment, and  of  course,  in  all  such  cases,  the  consul  is  "restricted  from 
engaging  in  commercial  pursuits,"  as  the  letters  of  appointment  say. 
But  these  are  not  the  only  facts  which  make  the  emoluments  of  the 
service  smaller  than  they  seem  to  the  reader  who  only  knows  them  by  a 
list  of  consuls,  with  their  so-called  salaries  appended,  in  an  almanack. 
He  will  see,  for  example,  in  such  a  list  that  such-and-such  a  consul  has 
700?.  a  year.  But  of  this  700/.,  at  least  150/.  counts  as  "office 
allowance,"  and  out  of  that  the  consul  has  to  pay  his  vice-consul  or 
clerk,  his  office-rent,  stationery,  and  postage, — all  postage  except  that 
directly  addressed  to  the  departments  only,  at  home.  His  salary  proper 
comes  to  him  docked  of  income-tax,  and  agency,*  and  he  probably  loses 

*  The  Foreign  Office  agencies  having  been  abolished,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  say  anything  on  that  subject.  But,  of  course,  consuls  will  still  have  to  employ 
agents  elsewhere. 
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something  in  exchange, — a  loss  which,  in  China  especially,  used  to  be 
enormous.  Let  us  see,  then,  by  a  glance  at  what  his  salary  and  office- 
allowance  are,  in  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  whether  he  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  under-paid  or  over-paid  functionary  : — 

Office 
Salary.  Allowance. 

Amsterdam £600  £150 

Antwerp 500  Fees. 

Barcelona   GOO  200 

Bordeaux    700  200 

Brest  550  150 

Cadiz  GOO  200 

Christiania  (Consul-Gcneral) 800  200 

Copenhagen   350  150 

Bantzig : 600  50 

Genoa 600  250 

Havre 700  .300 

Lisbon 800  300 

Marseilles  900  300 

Oporto 600  150 

Kiga    650  200 

Rome  „ 400  100 

Stockholm  500  100 

Turin 500  150 

Venice  (Consul-General) 800  — 

Warsaw  (Consul-General)  1,173  200 

Will  anybody  who  knows  the  Continent  at  all  maintain  that,  considering 
the  deductions  and  expenses  incident  to  the  post  of  consul — the  prices  of 
living  abroad  and  all  that  living  abroad  implies — the  above  is  anything  but 
a  very  modest  scale  of  pay?  Living  abroad,  for  one  thing,  means  sending 
your  children  home  to  be  educated ;  since,  except  in  Germany  and  Holland 
(where  consuls  are  few),  and  in  a  part  of  the  United  States  (comprising 
three  or  four  consulates,  perhaps),  no  adequate  education  for  the  children 
of  English  gentlemen  is  to  be.  obtained.  France  would  be  the  next  best 
country ;  but  as  for  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  it  is  not  only 
next  to  impossible  to  educate  one's  children  there,  but  it  is  a  misfortune 
to  have  to  bring  them  up  in  the  moral  and  social  atmosphere  of  those 
regions.  They  lose  fibre  in  every  sense.  They  gradually  cease  to  be 
English.  Indeed,  there  are  not  only  consul's  children  but  consuls  them- 
selves, who  have  gradually  been  denationalised  by  continued  absence 
abroad,  and  who,  without  actually  diverging  from  the  letter  of  the  Instruc- 
tions, or  the  form  of  official  attention  to  British  interests,  contrive  to 
throw  a  minimum  of  patriotic  feeling  into  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
In  such  families  a  jargon  formed  of  several  languages  is  talked  at  table. 
The  girls  wear  red  caps  if  they  are  in  Greece,  or  mantillas  if  they  are  in 
Spain.  By  the  time  the  father  has  reached  the  fogey  stage  (perhaps  after 
marrying  a  foreign  wife),  he  has  come  positively  to  dislike  and  shrink  from 
his  own  countrymen.  Nay,  sometimes  he  keeps  them  at  bay  by  handing 
over  the  virtual  control  of  events  to  a  vice-consul  belonging  to  the  place — 
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some  wretched  jack-in-office,  who  is  rude  to  seamen  and  the  humbler 
English,  but  who  grovels  before  a  travelling  English  lord,  in  the  hopes  of 
being  backed  up  by  his  influence  when  the  fogey,  his  chief,  makes  a  long- 
watched-for  vacancy.  It  would  be  well,  as  a  check  on  this  kind  of  thing,  if 
consuls  were  moved  every  five  or  six  years.  Their  leave  of  absence  mean- 
while is  not  only  quite  a  matter  of  arbitrary  favour,  and,  if  report  may  be 
trusted,  often  left  to  the  discretion  of  subordinates,  but  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  deduction  of  half  the  pay  for  every  month  of  absence  after  the  first. 

These  are  all  serious  drawbacks  on  the  advantages  of  the  consular 
position,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  weighed  by  those  who,  to  effect  an 
insignificant  national  saving,  would  make  the  position  worse.  Considered 
as  a  profession,  the  service  is  hardly  anything  more  than  exile,  phis 
bread-and-butter.  And  exile  is  exile.  It  is  not  holiday  rambling  from 
city  to  city,  where  the  tourist  sees  nothing  but  the  poetry  and  the  surface- 
picturesque  of  strange  lands.  Let  such  a  one  try  living  and  working, 
with  his  eyes  necessarily  on  the  seamy  side  of  the  life  which  seems  so 
refreshing  to  him  (as,  indeed,  it  is  so  seen)  after  London  and  the  cloudy 
North.  He  will  soon  find  that  you  may  be  bored  as  much  among  palm- 
trees  and  orange-trees  as  anywhere  else  ;  that  grapes  at  a  penny  a  pound 
don't  make  up  for  the  want  of  all  intellectual  sympathy  and  jolly  con- 
versation ;  and  that  our  old  friend,  Atra  Cura,  sits  behind  the  rider  as 
punctually  on  a  camel  or  a  barb  as  on  a  British  livery-stable  hack.  The 
consul  at  a  good  port  in  Europe  does  certainly  come  across  agreeable  and 
cultivated  people  at  intervals.  The  navy,  with  which  the  consulates  have 
close  relations,  is  a  great  resource, — though  men-of-war  differ  in  type, 
like  human  beings.  But  the  agreeable  people  move  off  somewhere  else 
just  as  H.  B.  M.  C.  is  getting  intimate  with  them.  H.  M.  S.  Lotus  sails 
away  to  the  admiral, — her  hearty  captain  being  succeeded  by  a  feeble 
prig.  And  though  one  yacht  may  bring  a  pleasant  swell,  with  a  sound 
taste  in  the  matter  of  burgundy,  another  may  be  the  home  of  some  rich 
old  noodle  who  has  eaten  himself  into  a  state  of  idiotcy,  who  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  doctor,  and  who  snorts  and  makes  strange  noises  at  meals. 

We  shall  wind  up  our  paper  with  some  brief  observations  upon  the 
suggested  changes  in  the  consular  service,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said  during  many  years  past.  At  present,  our  consular  service  is  unlike 
any  other  in  the  world, — neither  better  nor  worse,  probably,  as  regards 
its  competency  for  its  duties,  but  inferior  in  the  advantages  which  it  gives 
to  its  members,  and,  therefore,  not  so  well  recruited  as  it  might  be  under 
a  more  generous  system.  What  is  proposed  by  many  men  acquainted 
with  the  subject  is  to  make  it  more  of  a  regular  service  ;  to  train  men  to 
it  from  their  youth,  as  the  French  do  ;  and  to  establish  it  on  the  footing 
of  a  branch  of  the  diplomatic  service,  instead  of  a  distinct  and  inferior 
body.  At  present,  a  diplomatist  can  go  into  the  consular  berths,  whereas 
a  consul  is  excluded  from  the  diplomatic  berths.  This  is  surely  unfair ; 
and  its  tendency  is  to  keep  men  of  talent  and  attainments  out  of  the 
consular  service,  as  a  service  leading  to  nothing,  and  where  mediocrity 
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prospers  as  well  as  any  other  quality.  There  being  no  habit  or  system 
of  advancement,  the  efficiency  of  the  body  depends  on  the  introduction 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  men  from  without.  We  have  said  already 
that,  in  many  respects,  this  works  well ;  and  we  are  by  no  means 
anxious  to  see  anything  like  the  new  competitive  idea  substituted  for  it. 
But  the  promotion  of  consuls  would  not  clash  with  this  power  of  superior 
nomination.  Let  the  organization  of  the  body  be  gradually  modified,  in 
harmony  with  our  English  habits.  Why  should  not  a  certain  number  of 
young  men,  of  liberal  education  to  begin  with,  be  appointed  (after  a  period 
of  attendance  at  the  Foreign  Office,  if  that  be  thought  necessary,)  to 
different  consulates,  to  learn  their  business  under  superiors,  —  and  so 
advanced,  when  vacancies  occur,  and  their  capacities  exhibit  themselves  ? 
As  things  are,  the  service  is  recruited  very  much  by  accident.  All,  except 
a  handful  of  the  vice-consuls,  are  foreigners, — trading  at  the  ports  where 
they  discharge  their  vice-consular  duties,  generally ;  or  necessarily  con- 
demned to  a  subordinate  position  in  other  cases,  since  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  allow  foreigners  to  represent  England  in  any  position  of 
consequence,  where  all  their  feelings  and  habits  must  lead  them  to  think 
of  their  own  countrymen  first.  The  consular  student,  or  whatever  he  was 
called,  might  pass  through  the  grade  of  vice-consul  on  his  way  upwards, 
and  would  know  his  work  in  all  its  branches  by  the  time  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  promoted  to  a  post  of  any  importance.  We  postulate,  of 
course,  that,  in  the  meantime,  access  to  the  diplomatic  posts  shall  have 
been  thrown  open  to  distinguished  men ;  and  we  also  assume  that  jobbery 
of  the  old  kind  cannot  be  practised  with  so  much  thoroughness  as  it 
used  to  be.  There  might  be  a  danger  of  this  trained  class  becoming  too 
red-tapish,  but  the  nature  of  the  consular  work  itself  is  such  as  to  act  as 
a  check  upon  this  tendency.  And  we  should  have  an  instructed  and 
experienced  class  to  draw  from,  who,  in  a  few  years,  would  soon  show 
whether  they  were  better  than  the  old  school  or  not.  Anything  like  a 
revolution  must,  of  course,  be  avoided.  This  would  not  be  a  revolution, 
but  only  an  experiment.  Our  main  object,  however,  in  this  imperfect 
essay  has  not  been  to  advocate  fundamental  changes,  but  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  consular  service  by  showing  what  its 
position,  duties,  and  circumstances  actually  are. 
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IT  was  decidedly  a  wild  night — a  good  deal  of  rain,  a  great  deal  of  wind, 
and  masses  of  driving  cloud.  The  waning  moon  only  showed  her  wan 
face  at  rare  intervals,  leaving  things  looking  darker  and  more  uncom- 
fortable than  she  found  them.  The  peasants  of  the  Marne  never  keep 
late  hours,  and  in  times  like  these  there  was  less  than  usual  to  tempt 
them  to  break  through  their  primitive  habits.  The  choicer  spirits — those 
who  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  village  reunions — had,  for  the  most 
part,  fallen  back,  following  in  the  train  of  the  retreating  French  ;  the  duller 
family-men,  who  were  tied  by  inevitable  circumstances  to  the  clods  they 
tilled,  had  nothing  to  talk  of  but  the  advancing  Prussians.  An  unpleasant 
although  inexhaustible  topic,  the  advent  of  those  brigands,  who  not  only 
sacked  and  pillaged  as  was  natural,  and  cooked  respectable  proprietaires 
before  slow  fires  until  they  produced  their  little  investments  of  five-franc 
pieces  from  the  banks  of  deposit  in  their  thatch  ;  but  insulted  women 
irrespective  of  looks,  and  murdered  children  simply  because  they  liked  the 
music  of  their  dying  screams.  The  result  of  the  invariably  depressing 
discussion  was  to  send  the  natives  somewhat  earlier  to  rather  more 
restless  slumbers  on  mattresses  they  strove  to  make  the  most  of  so  long  as 
they  could  call  them  their  own. 

Yet  the  Prussians,  terribly  cut  up  in  the  battles  before  Metz,  were 
still  far  away.  Bazaine,  with  his  avenging  and  victorious  legions,  hanging 
close  upon  their  rear,  McMahon,  with  the  army  of  Chalons,  hurrying  up 
to  bar  their  advance.  So  said  the  proclamation  of  the  prefet,  and  the  prefet 
ought  to  know.  He  was  confirmed,  moreover,  by  the  unanimous  local 
journals,  who,  being  unofficial,  spoke  with  even  less  reserve.  So  when  the 
more  imaginative  natives  awoke  in  the  night  to  hear  the  tramp  of  passing 
horses,  broken  in  the  lulls  between  gusts  by  an  occasional  clink  of  steel, 
they  would  much  sooner  have  fancied  them  spectral  huntsmen  than  Uhlans. 

Yet  Uhlans  the  riders  were,  although  they  had  left  the  nearest  of  the 
army  they  eclaire'd.  a  good  dozen  of  miles  in  their  rear.  Nor  did  they  show 
any  symptoms  whatever  of  having  reached  the  limit  of  their  roving  com- 
mission, of  thinking  as  yet  of  wheeling  round  in  retreat.  On  the  contrar}-, 
they  rattled  forward  at  a  trot  to  the  full  as  steady  as  fitted  men  who  had 
taken  a  hard  day's  work  out  of  their  horses,  and  meant  to  leave  them  a 
turn  of  speed  in  case  of  accidents.  Nor  did  accidents  seem  impossible, 
when,  at  a  rapidly  growing  distance  from  their  supports,  a  mere  handful 
of  men  were  pounding  into  the  darkness  and  a  hostile  land.  A  strange 
land,  we  were  going  to  say  ;  but  that  it  evidently  was  not.  They  had 
avoided  the  route  impenale,  and  were  moving  by  side-roads  on  a  line 
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vaguely  parallel.  Yet  the  horseman  who  piloted,  some  fifty  yards  ahead 
of  the  half-dozen  who  formed  the  main  division,  appeared  as  sure  of 
his  way  as  if  he  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  commune.  Xo  geography 
mastered  at  secondhand — although,  doubtless,  the  party  carried  admirable 
maps — could  have  helped  him  to  a  knowledge  that  approached  to  instinct. 
He  turned  sharp  to  the  left,  where  the  four  lanes  branch  by  the  entrance  to 
Fougerolles,  without  striking  a  match  to  read  the  finger-post.  He  skirted 
the  back  of  the  church  at  Moret-le- Chateau,  avoiding  the  stones  of  the  village 
street,  and  carefully  turning,  by  the  footpath  under  the  elm-trees,  the  flooded 
duck-pond  that  the  others,  half-a-minute  after,  floundered  through  up  to  their 
stirrup-irons.  They  could  follow  him  by  the  ring  of  his  horse-hoofs ;  by 
flying  glimpses  of  his  shadowy  form  among  the  white  poplar-stems  when  the 
moon  blinked  out ;  by  an  occasional  shower  of  sparks  struck  from  the  flints 
that  had  mended  the  road.  At  last,  while  mounting  a  stiff  chalk-ridge  at 
a  foot-pace,  between  a  couple  of  low  vineyard  walls,  the  little  party  could 
hear  him  come  suddenly  to  a  standstill.  Immediately  and  in  sympathy  they 
pulled  bridle.  A  peculiar  whistle  came  out  of  the  darkness.  "  All  safe  !  " 
exclaimed  the  officer  in  command,  taking  his  hand  from  his  revolver,  and 
touching  his  horse  with  the  spur,  while  his  men  let  their  lances  drop  back 
in  their  loops.  Immediately  after  they  were  alongside  their  comrade  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  while  the  couple  of  troopers  told  off  to  prevent  surprise 
from  the  rear  kept  themselves  halted  en  vedette  in  the  darkness  below. 

"  Mousseux-les-Caves,  Herr  Lieutenant,"  exclaimed  the  pioneer,  re- 
moving his  hand  from  a  respectful  salute  to  wave  it  in  the  direction  of 
what  looked  like  a  shower  of  fire-flies  scattered  among  the  neighbouring 
vine-leaves,  and  which  were  really  the  lights  of  a  town  in  a  valley  some 
three  kilometres  off. 

"  Mousseux-les-Caves — sous-prefecture — fortified  by  Vauban,  but  do- 
minated by  hills  mined  with  champagne-cellars — municipality  and  private 
proprietors  exceedingly  wealthy,"  muttered  the  lieutenant,  as  if  he  had 
been  repeating  a  lesson  learned  by  rote.  "  Doubtful  whether  smooth- 
bores forwarded  from  Chalons  have  been  mounted  on  the  ramparts. 
Reported  to  be  garrisoned  in  force  by  Garde  Nationale,  Garde  Mobile, 
Francs-tireurs,  Sapeurs-pompiers,  and  a  battalion  of  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique,"  he  went  on.  "  Well,  it  may  be,  but  we  have  not  seen  the 
shadow  of  a  picquet.  Not  that  that  proves  much  in  this  campaign." 

The  lieutenant  in  command  was  a  tall,  broad-chested,  clean-limbed, 
fair-bearded  Teuton  ;  an  eye  like  a  hawk's,  that  seemed  to  flash  itself 
through  the  darkness  in  the  direction  of  those  distant  lights  ;  a  delicate  ear, 
that  curved  itself  instinctively  to  gather  up  sounds  whenever  the  wind 
fell  for  a  second.  The  horse,  barely  up  to  the  rider's  bone  and  muscle, 
splashed  to  the  eyes  with  white  chalk-stains,  set  himself  to  rest  the  near 
foreleg  the  moment  he  paused  in  his  rough  scramble.  The  rider,  dripping 
with  rain-drops  from  his  square  helmet-top  to  his  muddy  spur,  his  soak- 
ing cloak  clinging  close  to  his  splashed  jack-boots,  sat  as  erect  as  if  he 
had  been  parading  at  Potsdam. 
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Lieutenant  Sabelschlag  waked  up  his  weary  mount  with  a  corner  of  his 
stirrup,  turned  him  three  lengths  into  the  darkness,  and  called  out, 
"  Here,  Kellermann."  The  lancer  who  had  showed  the  party  the  road 
moved  up  to  his  side,  ohedient  to  the  word  of  command. 

"  Well,  here  we  are  at  last,  Fritz,  in  sight  of  Mousseux-les-Caves, 
without  a  scrap  of  intelligence  worth  the  carrying  back,  and  within  scent 
of  news  that  might  be  of  the  last  importance.  The  horses  are  pretty 
nearly  dead  beat,  and  I  would  rather  not  take  them  down  this  hill  if  there 
is  nothing  worth  picking  up  in  the  valley." 

Out  of  earshot  of  the  men,  he  had  dropped  the  officer.  The  other 
wasted  no  more  seconds  in  saluting,  but  answered  off-hand  as  equal  to 
equal.  In  fact,  Frederick  Kellermann  was  the  gentleman  he  looked, 
although,  like  many  a  man  of  as  good  position  as  himself,  he  did  wear 
the  rough  uniform  and  simple  accoutrements  of  a  private. 

"  Well,  Sabelschlag,  when  I  left  Mousseux-les-Caves  to  volunteer  at 
Frankfort,  I  never  dreamed  I  should  be  here  again  so  soon.  And  I 
should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  turn  back  from  their  very  doors  without  hear- 
ing something  of  my  old  friends.  What  do  you  say,  shall  I  take  you  on  ? 
I  pledge  myself  to  bring  you  right  up  to  the  glacis,  without  touching  the 
route  imperiale." 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"  After  what  you  have  done  for  us,  it  would  be  ingratitude  to  doubt  it ; 
but  we  should  only  kill  our  horses,  and  most  likely  ourselves,  and  all  to  no 
purpose.  To  be  sure,  if  there  were  cover  and  forage  to  be  found,  I  should 
be  glad  to  wait  for  daylight  and  chance  it ;  but  we  might  as  well  give 
ourselves  up  at  once  as  try  to  shelter  among  these  vines  and  poplars." 

"  To  think  while  we  shiver  here,  wet  and  supperless,  that  hill  to  the 
left  is  honeycombed  with  old  Longbouchon's  cellars,  a  million  and 
a  half  of  bottles  of  premieres  cms — most  amgezeichneter  Wein.  I  half 
fancy  I  can  see  a  light  in  his  chateau  now." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  after  a  moment's  silence  ;  "if  we  could  find 
the  key  of  his  cellars,  we  might  make  requisition  on  his  basse  cour, 
and  keep  ourselves  pretty  comfortable  till  morning.  Then  we  might 
learn  something  of  what  we  want  to  know,  before  the  people  in  Mousseux- 
les-Caves  are  afoot"." 

A  rapid  tete-a-tete  council  of  war,  and  the  visit  to  M.  Longbouchon's 
was  decided  on.  "  Forward,  Fritz,  and  keep  those  cat's  eyes  of  yours 
open."  Ten  minutes  more,  and  the  lieutenant  and  his  little  party  were 
moving  up  the  broad  gravel  drive  from  the  iron  portals  in  brown  and  gold 
to  the  green  vine-trellised  verandah.  The  bell  and  the  knocker  clamoured 
emulously.  The  next  moment  there  fell  on  their  ears  a  soft  scuffling  foot- 
fall, as  of  some  one  moving  in  slippers  several  sizes  too  big  for  him  ;  then 
came  a  faint  gleam  through  a  jalousied  window  au  premier,  and  a  light 
crack  as  of  some  one  tampering  with  the  wooden  bars  of  the  Persian. 

When  minutes  were  precious,  and  nine  lives  hung  upon  them,  the 
lieutenant's  temper  was  of  the  shortest.  "  Despatch  there,  will  you, 
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iinl'ccllc,"  he  exclaimed,  in  clear  low  tones  and  excellent  French. 
"  Despatch,  or  sac-re  noiti  de  uiiUe-  dc  champs " 

Either  the  Gallic  oath  reassured  the  lampbearer  as  it  was  meant  to 
do,  or  his  imagination  fearfully  finished  the  sentence.  At  all  events,  in  a 
second  or  so,  bolt  was  drawn  and  bar  let  down  ;  the  door  moved  slowly 
back,  and  as  the  breeze  rushed  in,  the  light  blew  out.  The  prompt 
lieutenant  sprang  after  the  wind  through  the  opening,  revolver  in  hand, 
and  grappled  some  one  by  the  throat  in  the  darkness. 

"  Blessed  Mother  of  Heaven  !  "  gasped  out  a  choking  voice  ;  and 
Sabelschlag,  satisfied  of  the  age  and  feebleness  of  his  captive,  released 
him  on  parole.  An  old  man  in  night-dress  and  slippers,  a  gaudy  foulard 
twisted  round  his  wrinkled  brow,  speedily  reappeared,  shading  a  flickering 
candle  with  his  trembling  fingers.  Face  to  face  with  the  apparition  of  the 
armed  Uhlans,  he  started  back,  and  the  light  would  have  been  eclipsed 
for  the  second  time  had  not  Sabelschlag,  whose  presence  of  mind  never 
deserted  him,  made  a  rapid  snatch  at  it. 

"  Bon  soir,  Monsieur  Pierre,"  exclaimed  a  cheerful  voice  from  among 
the  hostile  uniforms  ;  and  this  time  Pierre  really  shook  in  his  slippers  as 
if  he  had  been  prize  to  the  Evil  One. 

"  Is  the  patron  at  home,  M.  Pierre  ?  " 

Poor  Pierre,  fairly  scared  out  of  his  devotion  and  intelligence,  stam- 
mered out  a  "  Non,"  but  in  such  a  tremor  of  guilty  confusion,  that  the 
answer  was  inevitable. 

"  Mensonge,  Pierre,  mensonge  ;  "  while  the  lieutenant,  putting  Keller- 
mann  aside  and  dropping  badinage,  commanded  the  old  man,  with  much 
affected  sternness,  to  bring  them  to  his  master,  or  support  the  conse- 
quences. Pierre's  agitation  had  unfitted  him  for  the  dramatic  mendacity 
that  might  have  imposed  on  the  inquisitors,  but  his  fidelity  nerved  him 
to  any  amount  of  passive  obstructiveness.  He  would  have  seen  himself 
flayed  alive  by  the  barbarians, — and  he  fully  expected  to  be  subjected  to 
some  such  process, — rather  than  betray  the  master  whose  bread  he  had 
eaten  since  a  child.  Just  then  a  shout  from  below  came  to  relieve  him 
and  the  lieutenant  from  their  mutual  embarrassment. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  mon  Dieu  !  "  groaned  Pierre,  wringing  his  burning 
hands. 

"  Longbouchon,  Herr  Lieutenant !  "  exclaimed  Kellermann,  trium- 
phantly. "  I  could  have  sworn  he  was  in  the  house." 

Both  were  right.  Wakened  from  his  beauty-sleep  to  a  dim  sense 
of  the  situation,  M.  Longbouchon  had  rapidly  put  on  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons, his  slippers,  and  robe-de-chambre,  seized  an  umbrella,  and  set 
himself  to  escape  by  the  back  of  his  premises.  M.  Longbouchon  be- 
lieved in  nothing  worse  than  a  domiciliary  visit  by  French  light  horse  ; 
but  he  had  a  nervous  horror  of  the  army  in  any  shape,  and  greatly 
preferred  being  interviewed  by  them  at  second-hand,  in  the  person  of  his 
attached  domestic.  His  back-door  opened  on  avast  courtyard,  surrounded 
by  stables,  packing-houses,  &c.  Alas  !  all  was  deserted  now  in  the 
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presence  of  the  war:  it  had  become  impossible  to  keep  even  the  few 
hands  who  should  do  what  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  great  doors 
from  the  courtyard  "gave"  again  upon  a  road  that  zigzagged  down  to 
the  town  by  the  hill  behind. 

The  stealthy  fugitive  silenced  the  first  sharp  bark  of  his  superannuated 
bouJedof/ue  Pluton,  whom  he  had  tripped  over,  and  began  working  back 
the  rusty  bolt  with  agitated  fingers.  Not-  a  sound  but  the  grinding  of  the 
iron  in  the  hasp,  and  breathing  again,  he  stepped  silently  out  upon  the 
levelled  lance  of  a  grim  Uhlan.  One  piercing  shriek,  an  involuntary 
tribute  to  nature,  and  the  next  moment  the  Uhlan  had  him  in  strict 
embrace,  whispering  words  of  guttural  menace,  that  were  eloquently 
intelligible,  although  Longbouchon  knew  no  syllable  of  German. 

"  So,  M.  Longbouchon,  it  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  renew  our 
acquaintance,"  exclaimed  Kellermann,  who  had  hurried  down.  "  Allow 
me  to  present  you  to  my  travelling-companion  and  commander,  Hen- 
Lieutenant  Sabelschlag.  I  could  never  think  of  going  on  to  Paris  without 
stopping  for  news  of  you.  We  have  brought  a  small  suite  with  us,  but  I 
am  sure  you  have  welcome  for  us  all." 

"  Forgive  me,  if  I  hardly  know "  began  the  horrified  and  mystified 

old  gentleman,  staring  open-eyed  on  the  intruders. 

"  Whom  you  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing,"  exclaimed  the  lieu- 
tenant. "  I  see  I  must  become  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  intro- 
duce you  to  M.  Kellermann  of  Frankfort-on-Maine." 

"  Ancient  apprentice  to  the  commerce  of  sparkling  wines  with  Sillery 
and  Cic-,  of  Mousseux-les-Caves,"  interposed  Kellermann,  parenthetically. 

"  And  you  see  he  has  not  forgot  his  friends  here  or  the  roads  to  their 
houses,"  continued  the  lieutenant.  "  I  assure  you,  M.  Longbouchon, 
he  brought  us  on  in  the  rain  and  the  dark  at  a  hand-gallop." 

M.  Longbouchon  groaned. 

"But,  pardon  me,"  proceeded  the  other,  "  if  I  waive  ceremony  and 
go  on  to  business,  for  time  presses.  I  must  have  quarters  for  my  men 
till  daybreak — you  sympathize  with  the  exigencies  of  my  position ; 
forage  for  their  horses  ;  food  for  ourselves,  and  what  information  you  can 
furnish  as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy." 

"You  are  masters  here,"  returned  M.  Longbouchon,  recovering  him- 
self, "  and  of  course  may  command  anything  my  premises  afford.  For  the 
information,  permit  me  to  remind  you,  your  enemies  are  my  friends." 

Kellermann  nodded  significantly  to  his  superior. 

Lieutenant  Sabelschlag  bowed  and  went  on  :  "  Your  establishment 
consists ?  " 

"  For  the  moment,  of  a  single  servant.  The  rest  of  my  people  are  in 
my  house  in  Mousseux-les-Caves." 

"Well,  M.  Longbouchon,  for  the  moment  your  communications  are 
cut  with  the  town, — chance  de  la  guerre.  I  shall  detail  one  of  my  men  to 
mount  guard  over  your  domestic,  who  will  provide  us  a  soldier's  supper, 
at  which  I  trust  we  may  be  honoured  with  your  company." 
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M.  Longbouchou  bowed  again  with  indifferent  grace.  He  saw  in  the 
Uhlan's  manner  it  was  no  sort  of  use  declining  the  hospitable  invitation. 

While  Pierre  bustled  over  his  preparations  with  apparent  good  will, 
closely  followed  by  his  armed  shadow,  Kellermann  was  in  conversation 
apart  with  his  leader. 

"  We  shall  have  the  supper  and  the  information  too,  believe  me.  I 
know  M.  Longbouchon,  his  vanity  in  the  excellence  of  his  wines  and  the 
strength  of  his  head.  He  will  drink  against  the  Germans  for  the  glory 
of  France,  and  then  in  riiio  veritas." 

The  first  constraint  over,  it  was  a  pleasant  supper.  Sabelschlag  sunk 
the  conqueror  in  the  guest,  and  Longbouchon  fell  instinctively  into 
the  role  of  host.  With  Kellermann  and  another  volunteer,  they  formed 
a  jovial  quartette  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  :  three  of  the  men 
seated  themselves  modestly  below  the  salt  at  the  lower.  For  obvious 
reasons,  their  leader  preferred  they  should  refresh  themselves  under  his 
immediate  eye.  The  remaining  three  were  on  patrol  duty,  two  of  them 
without,  at  back  and  front  of  the  house  ;  the  third  was  Pierre's  moving 
prison,  and  grim  enough  the  prison  looked.  With  "Longbouchon"  of 
the  first  growth  in  moderation,  pate  de  foie  gras,  grilled  canard  tie  Rouen 
and  ponlarde  de  Bresse,  ad  libitum,  the  sentinels  supported  with  tolerable 
equanimity  the  corvee  imposed  on  them. 

The  banquet  went  on  :  Sabelschlag  was  a  bon  vicant,  and  Kellermann, 
a  son  of  the  celebrated  wine-house  of  the  Zeil,  a  professional  critic. 
Recognizing  their  discriminative  appreciation,  Longbouchon  sent  Pierre 
on  special  missions  to  historical  bins.  As  each  fragrant  flask  was  unwired, 
his  guests  insisted  on  his  doing  them  reason.  Nothing  loth,  he  accepted 
each  friendly  challenge,  and  time  after  time  they  trinque'd  and  emptied  their 
glasses,  as  the  pale  topaz  flashed  and  sparkled  to  the  wax-lights.  The  three 
Teutons  were  sandbeds  and  very  dry  ones  :  the  very  men  to  be  trusted  to 
e'clnirer  the  champagne- country  and  keep  their  heads.  The  Gaul  began  to 
sparkle  like  his  wine  :  he  saw  the  beaming  faces  around  his  board  through  a 
golden  grape  haze.  They  were  guests,  they  were  friends,  they  were  brothers : 
he  tossed  them  the  key  of  his  heart  as  he  offered  them  the  run  of  his  cellar. 
The  lieutenant  had  a  tinge  of  remorse.  He  felt  like  a  spy  and  a  traitor  : 
it  was  seething  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  to  flood  his  free-handed  host's 
sense  of  honour  in  his  own  generous  wine.  But  duty  was  duty. 

1 '  Pity,  M.  Longbouchon,  wine  like  this  should  be  made  prize  of  war  : 
have  to  answer  requisitions  for  men  who  can't  tell  it  from  ordinaire  piquette ; 
who  would  like  black  beer  better.  I  almost  wish,  for  your  sake,  3I.onssen.v- 
Its-Caves  was  held  strongly  enough  to  make  us  respect  it  and  pass  on. 
Yes,  it's  a  pity,  I  say,  but  you  have  no  garrison  and  no  fortifications." 

"  No  garrison  and  no  fortifications.  Mon  Dieu,  Monsieur,  pardon  me, 
but  you  know  nothing  of  it.  For  fortifications,  there  they  are,  and  of  the 
strongest.  It  is  true  the  guns  they  are  to  send  us  have  not  arrived,  but  we 
look  for  them  daily,  and  ammunition.  Meantime  there  are  two  field-pieces 
lying  before  the  sous -prefecture  waiting  their  carriages.  And  for  men " 
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Pierre,  who  had  just  come  in  with  his  escort  and  another  ice-pail, 
made  a  frantic  effort  to  catch  M.  Longbouchon's  attention,  but  only 
attracted  that  of  Lieutenant  Sabelschlag.  In  obedience  to  a  sudden 
impulse  from  his  escort,  he  made  sharp  volte-face,  and  disappeared  at  the 
door  he  entered  by. 

"  For  men,"  sputtered  out  his  excited  master, — "  for  men,  have  we  not 
five  hundred  of  our  own  Garde  Rationale,  four  hundred  Moblots  from 
Rheims  with  Tourlouron,  as  many  franc-tireurs  from  Boisville  under  the 
Vicomte  de  la  Tabatiere,  a  full  hundred  sapeurs- pompiers — in  all  four- 
teen hundred  heroes,  if  they  were  led  by  any  one  but  Bobbinet.  But.  all 
the  same,  and  to  a  man,  they  are  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  for  the  glory  of  France." 

"  And  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  ?  " 

"  Chasseurs  d'Afrique — there  are  none.  Death  of  my  life,  Monsieur, 
we  want  no  myrmidons  of  the  Empire  to  defend  Mousseux-les-Caves." 

"  And  the  Commander,  Bobbinet,  who  is  he  ?  " 

"Colonel  in  our  National  Guard,  and  merchant  in  the  little  growths 
of  champagne — all  that  is  most  ordinary ;  what  we  arrange  for  Holland 
and  the  provinces.  And  a  republican  of  the  reddest — a  real  socialist  in 
disguise.  I  am  republican  myself,  Messieurs  ;  I  avow  it  boldly  now 
that  the  regime  of  repression  is  passed ;  but  for  Bobbinet,  he  would 
fly  the  red  flag  if  he  had  his  way.  He  has  the  pretension  of  military 
knowledge  too — he  who  sells  his  wine,  one  lot  with  another,  at  80 
francs,  nothing  but  that :  and  pretends  that  the  town  is  dominated  by 
the  heights,  and  that  in  view  of  a  Prussian  advance  it  would  be  necessary 
to  occupy  the  position  where  we  sit.  Figure  to  yourself  guns  here,  among 
the  vines  of  Longbouchon.  Ah,  the  brigands  !  " 

More  talk  of  the  sort,  and  the  conversation  flagged.  The  Germans 
had  no  need  to  apologize  to  their  host  for  cutting  their  conviviality  short 
on  the  score  of  early  rising,  for  already  he  was  nodding,  and  his  head 
subsiding  on  his  chest. 

"Here,  Schmidt,  Zimmermann,"  ordered  the  lieutenant,  "  wheel  his 
arm-chair  into  that  other  room  there ;  he  may  sleep  quietly  till  morning. 
Give  yourself  the  pains  to  step  in  there  with  your  master,  M.  Pierre,"  he 
continued  ;  and  Pierre  obeyed. 

The  apartment  in  question  was  the  tasting  and  business  room,  opening 
out  of  the  salle-a-man<jcr — fitted  with  vast  cupboards  garnished  with  bottles 
and  glasses  and  boxes  of  cigars  ;  a  massive  oaken  table  in  the  middle ; 
a  couple  of  patent  fire-proof  safes,  and  strong  iron  bars  to  the  windows. 
A  ready-made  prison  in  short,  and  the  only  access  to  it  was  by  the  dining, 
room  where  the  Uhlans  bivouacked. 

Next  morning,  when  Sabelschlag  roused  and  shook  himself,  he  found 
it  later  than  he  had  supposed.  The  day  should  have  dawned  long  before, 
but  all  was  darkness  still.  Grey  wreaths  of  fog  wrapped  everything  in 
their  heavy  folds.  It  was  of  the  less  consequence,  their  being  somewhat 
belated,  How  cdnircr  in  such  light  as  that  ?  There  was  no  possibility 
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of  seeing  anything  with  their  own  eyes,  worse  luck,  and  the  best  to  ba 
done  was  to  have  breakfast  comfortably,  and  then,  if  the  day  gave  no 
signs  of  clearing,  go  quietly  back  with  Longbouchon's  information. 
The  lieutenant  kicked  the  door  open.  "  Here,  M.  Pierre,  bestir  yourself. 
Coffee  forthwith,  and  something  to  eat." 

No  answer  except  the  heavy  snoring  of  Longbouchon.  He  strode  up 
to  the  mattress  that  had  been  tumbled  in  for  Pierre's  accommodation,  and 
stirred  the  blankets  with  his  foot.  Nothing.  "  Hola,  Kellermann, 
Schmidt — lights,  and  quickly."  The  blankets  indeed  were  empty,  and 
Pierre  gone.  A  rapid  glance  around  showed  the  door  of  a  huge  armoire 
standing  ajar.  The  floor  was  a  trap-door  :  the  heavy  bar  was  lifted  and 
the  ponderous  padlock  unfastened.  M.  Pierre  had  vanished  by  the  stair- 
case that  led  down  into  the  cellars. 

Kellermann  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  his  chief's  mute  appeal  to  his 
local  knowledge  and  experience. 

"  No  use  following  him,  none  whatever :  there  are  other  outlets,  rely 
on  it,  and  plenty  of  them." 

Sabelschlag  bit  his  lip  and  turned  quietly  to  give  the  needful  order  to 
his  men.  Ten  minutes  after  the  party  had  assembled  in  the  courtyard, 
and  taking  French  leave  of  the  slumbering  M.  Longbouchon  had  skirted 
the  corner  of  the  buildings  and  joined  the  Uhlan  on  duty  by  the  iron  gates  in 
front.  Then  they  all  trotted  on  by  the  road  that  wound  through  the  vines. 

"I  don't  like  it,  Fritz,"  remarked  Sabelschlag,  as  he  dismissed 
Kellermann  to  his  old  post  in  advance.  "  We  treated  that  old  rascal  too 
well  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  hide  away  from  us.  He  must  have 
carried  news  of  us  to  the  town.  However,  apparently,  nothing  is  stirring 
as  yet,  and  if  M.  Bobbinet  comes  he  will  find  his  birds  are  flown." 

Kellermann  rode  forwards,  his  ear  on  the  alert ;  he  could  almost  fancy 
he  heard  a  faint  murmur  of  many  voices,  but  he  distrusted  himself.  It 
was  natural  fancy  should  be  busy  in  the  fog. 

"  Qui  vive  ?  "  There  was  no  mistake  about  that.  The  challenge 
came  from  not  fifty  yards  in  advance.  He  pulled  up  sharp  and  turned 
his  bridle  to  canter  back,  as  a  rifle  went  off  in  the  mist,  and  the  ping 
of  a  bullet  whistled  past  over  his  head.  As  if  the  shot  had  been  the 
signal  for  a  grand  feu  d'artifice  and  general  small-arm  salute,  an 
irregular  line  of  breaking  light  blazed  up  through  the  darkness  in  a  rude 
semicircle,  some  five  hundred  yards  away  from  them.  The  party  were 
girdled  in  fire  and  noise  ;  and  they  could  hear  the  balls  whistling  through 
the  air  and  rattling  on  the  window-panes  of  the  chateau  behind. 

"  The  devil !  hail  in  September  :  how  the  vines  will  suffer,"  exclaimed 
Kellermann,  as  stooping  involuntarily  in  his  saddle,  he  galloped  back  to 
make  the  very  unnecessary  report — "  The  enemy  in  front." 

"  Bobbinet  in  force,  apparently,  and  well  provided  with  cartridges,  to 
judge  by  that  feu  cVen/cr  he  keeps  up  on  nothing  particular,"  returned 
Sabelschlag,  coolly ;  for  once  fairly  set  agoing,  the  beleaguering  troops 
continued  to  turn  on  their  chassepots  like  mitrailleuses  with  no  check- 
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spring.  The  fitful  flashes  were  picturesque  enough,  while  there  were 
enough  of  bullets  pattering  among  the  vino -leaves  to  give  the  spectacle 
all  the  dignity  of  danger. 

"  Heaven  he  praised  for  the  fog  !  "  ejaculated  Sabelschlag.  "  Pilot  us 
down  the  hill  at  the  back,  Fritz ;  we  must  pull  up  short  of  the  town,  turn  their 
flank  somehow,  and  leave  them  to  have  it  out  with  the  empty  chateau." 

Fritz  obeyed.  But  as  they  retraced  their  way  under  the  windows,  a 
stray  ball  grazed  one  of  the  horses.  He  reared,  came  down  on  his  fore- 
feet again,  plunged  forward  in  a  cloud  of  sparks,  and  fell  heavily  with  his 
rider.  The  next  moment  he  was  up  again,  tearing  madly  down  the  road  to 
the  town,  while  the  trooper  picked  himself  up,  little  the  worse,  to  be  roundly 
abused  by  his  commander  for  letting  go  the  bridle.  It  did  not  signify,  as 
it  turned  out — was  very  fortunate,  on  the  contrary.  A  volley  illuminated  the 
valley,  giving  rude  welcome  to  the  riderless  steed,  who,  allowing  for  the  steep- 
ness of  the  hill,  came  back  to  his  master  even  faster  than  he  had  left  him. 

"Encore  de  Bobbinet,"  exclaimed  Kellermann.  The  lieutenant  an- 
swered sharply,  "  Silence  in  the  ranks  there."  It  was  past  jesting.  The 
lives  of  his  party,  risked  by  his  audacity,  could  only  be  saved  by  his  cool- 
ness. He  executed  a  retreat  to  the  courtyard ;  had  the  great  gates  shut 
and  barred,  and  the  defences  of  the  first-floor  windows  hastily  seen  to. 

He  looked  for  Longbouchon.  Longbouchon  half  awake,  and  wringing 
his  hands  in  bitter  anguish  of  spirit,  was  looking  for  him. 

"  Ah,  M.  le  Capitaine,  what  means  this  atrocious  vacarme  ?  Is  it  the 
entire  army  of  the  Prussians  ?  " 

"No,  M.  Longbouchon,  it  is  only  Bobbinet  and  his  Nationals  and 
Moblots,  brought  upon  us  by  that  servant  of  yours.  Your  life  is  forfeited  ; 
if  you  desire  to  redeem  it,  you  will  guide  us  through  your  cellars  by  the 
road  he  escaped  by  ?  " 

"  But,  Monsieur,  after  all  Bobbinet  is  a  Frenchman,  and ' 

"  And  is  going  to  force  us  to  stand  a  siege  among  your  vines  and  in 
your  cellars  ;  whereas,  if  we  evacuate  the  place " 

"  You  have  conquered,  Monsieur.  I  am  a  man  of  peace  before  all, 
and  ask  nothing  better  than  to  save  bloodshed." 

But  a  difficulty  arose.  The  Uhlans  distinctly  declined  to  abandon 
their  horses  ;  for  Kellermann  assured  them  they  would  find  a  bridle-road 
as  well  as  a  footway  through  the  wine-caverns.  Longbouchon  remon- 
strated that  if  they  went  mounted  they  must  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
courtyard  to  reach  the  portals  in  the  rock  without,  but  his  masters  were 
inexorable.  The  hoofs  were  carefully  muffled,  and  the  movement  carried 
out  in  absolute  silence  and  with  perfect  success.  The  enemy  still  kept  up 
an  irregular  fire  on  vacancy ;  and  it  seemed  likely,  if  they  decided  finally 
to  close  in,  the  casualties  in  their  own  ranks  must  be  serious.  But 
although  a  stray  bullet  or  two  came  to  throw  Longbouchon  into  a  cold 
perspiration  and  thoroughly  sober  him,  it  was  clear  such  shots  were 
merely  happy  coincidences. 

To  the  open  sesame  of  the  master's  key  the  band  disappeared  in  the 
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cellars,  leaving  behind  as  little  sign  of  their  ingress  as  AH  Baba  and  his 
thieves.  Leading  their  horses,  the}'  followed  the  tramway  that  burrowed 
into  the  mountain.  They  threaded  to  their  right  and  left  long  black 
cavemed  vistas  of  bottle-racks ;  flashed  their  lights  at  arms'-length  on 
close-packed  bins,  that  even  in  their  extremity  the  jovial  Uhlans  regarded 
amorously.  Now  and  again  a  crack  was  heard  like  a  pistol-shot,  that  made 
the  Germans  start  until  they  became  used  to  it,  and  M.  Longbouchon 
groan  and  shudder.  It  was  the  bottles  flying  in  the  over-heated  air  ;  for, 
alas  !  they  shared  the  common  wreck,  and  in  those  days  of  war-panic, 
there  were  no  careful  attendants  to  regulate  the  temperature  or  turn  on 
the  draught  from  the  ice-houses.  They  traversed  the  centre  chamber,  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  cellars,  where  stood  the  twin  gigantic  ban-els, 
each  of  a  capacity  of  50,000  bottles,  bought  when  the  nation  had  put  up 
for  sale  the  effects  of  the  Citizen  King,  gorgeous  with  the  Orleans  arms, 
and  moulded  and  arabesqued  with  infant  Bacchuses  swinging  themselves 
among  the  vine's  tendrils.  M.  Longbouchon  heaved  a  sigh  that  woke 
the  echoes  of  his  wine-vaults.  The  glory  was  departing  :  the  hoof  of  the 
war  was  set  upon  his  brittle  treasures  while  Uhlans  profaned  the  sanctuary. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

At  last  the  troop  was  halted  in  front  of  a  beetle-browed  door.  It 
opened  into  a  passage  grooved  in  the  chalk-hill  that  led  to  the  outer  air. 
There  the  fog  hung  thicker  than  above,  and  the  outlet  debouched  upon  a 
private  road  that  ran  straight  to  the  left  out  of  the  line  of  danger.  "  It 
gives  upon  the  Chalons  road,"  observed  M.  Longbouchon. 

There  was  very  brief  leave-taking.  The  Uhlans  mounted,  and  melted 
into  the  fog.  On  they  went,  deliberately  picking  their  way,  and  setting 
their  faces  as  best  they  could  towards  the  south  by  a  labyrinth  of 
Avinding  lanes,  striving  to  increase  their  distance  from  the  heavy  firing 
in  their  rear.  Kellermann  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  his  chief's 
inquiries.  He  had  become  quite  as  puzzled  as  the  rest.  Of  a  sudden 
he  gave  a  suppressed  shout  of  satisfaction.  At  last  he  had  stumbled 
out  upon  the  high-road.  He  stooped  over  a  kilometre-stone.  "  '  Mous- 
seux-les-Caves,  §  kilometre.  Chalons,  27  kilometres.'  A  near  thing, 
indeed,  Herr  Lieutenant,"  he  ejaculated,  as  he  read  it  off.  "We  are  at 
the  very  gates  of  the  place,  and  had  the  fog  been  lighter " 

Sabelschlag  sat  meditatively  in  his  saddle.  Kellermann  looked 
uneasily  at  his  usually  decided  leader.  Could  it  be  the  fumes  of  the 
champagne  of  overnight  ?  Seconds  counted  for  lives ;  and  by  this  time 
they  might  have  been  a  score  of  horses'  lengths  towards  the  German 
outposts.  Suddenly  Sabelschlag  spoke  : — 

"  Men,  where  I  choose  to  go,  it  is  your  business  to  follow  ;  but  we  ask 
volunteers  when  we  go  on  forlorn  hopes.  Here  at  our  elbow  is  Mousseux- 
les-Caves.  There  is  its  garrison  filing  into  each  other  on  that  hill  behind. 
There  are  nine  of  us,  and  as  many  more  as  the  fog  and  French  fear  shall 
multiply  us  to.  Tell  me,  shall  we  take  the  place  in  the  name  of  the  army 
behind,  or  shall  we  sneak  back  again  through  the  fog,  as  we  came  ?  " 
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The  men  reflected  a  moment,  for  Germans,  even  when  Uhlans,  are 
more  the  creatures  of  thought  than  impulse.  They  looked  into  each  other's 
faces — they  could  just  see  them  through  the  mist — and,  in  fact  they 
held  a  mute  council  of  war.  The  meeting  was  unanimous  and  enthusiastic, 
and  voted  the  advance  in  a  harmonious  shout  of  "  Vorwarts,  Lieutenant ; 
vorwiirts !  " 

"Forward  be  it,  men  ;  follow  me." 

The  council  of  defence  of  Mousseux-les-Caves  was  assembled  in  the 
salle  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  :  Blancbecque  the  sous-prefet,  Grostonneau  the 
maire,  Grognard  the  colonel  en  retraite,  half-a-dozen  of  others  waiting  in 
conclave  for  the  latest  news  from  the  seat  of  the  war,  by  the  Chateau  Long- 
bouchon.  A  Kembrandt-like  group  they  seemed  in  the  ghastly  light  and 
shade  of  the  gas  mingling  with  the  gloom.  Old  Pierre  was  seated  in  the 
ante- chamber,  trembling  for  his  master.  Suddenly  from  the  streets  without 
arose  shouts  of  surprise  and  shrieks  of  terror.  A  rush  and  patter  of 
feet,  and  a  Babel  of  sounds  echoed  from  the  place  below.  A  cry  arose — 
"  Les  Prussiens !  les  Prussiens  !  "  The  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  lanky 
sabotless  figure,  his  blouse  tucked  up,  all  fiery-flushed  with  speed,  burst 
unceremoniously  into  the  august  assembly.  "Yes,  Monsieur  Blancbecque 
yes,  Monsieur  Grostonneau — the  Prassians,  the  Prussians !  Save  your- 
selves— for  God's  sake,  save  yourselves  !  They  put  all  to  fire  and  sword, 
they  sack,  they  pillage  and  ravish  as  they  come  !  " 

The  sous-prefet,  the  maire,  and  the  council  of  defence  looked  each 
other  in  the  face.  They  wanted  but  little  of  voting  a  harmonious  stampede. 
But  the  man  who  hesitates  is  lost,  and  while  they  waited  for  an  example 
the  moment  was  gone.  A  tramp  of  horse  dominated  the  movement  of 
the  crowd  ;  it  drew  nearer  amid  deepening  silence.  There  was  a  ring  of  steel 
at  the  very  door,  and  all  escape  was  barred.  M.  the  sous-prefet  made  an 
effort  on  himself.  He  resumed  his  seat  and  attempted  to  resume  his 
dignity,  although  his  paling  face  and  quivering  lips  belied  the  effort.  The 
rnaire  strove  to  imitate  him,  so  did  the  others  as  best  they  could.  Grognard 
growled  and  strode  towards  the  window.  "A  thousand  thunders — the 
Uhlans  !  "  and  he  stormed  out  a  volley  of  gros-jurons  that  hurtled  harmless 
over  the  intruders'  heads. 

A  heavy  step  mounted  the  stone  staircase,  traversed  the  creaking  boards 
of  the  ante-room,  and  Lieutenant  Sabelschlag  stood  on  the  threshold,  while 
the  figures  of  a  couple  of  his  lancers  kept  themselves  in  the  twilight,  a 
formidable  background  to  the  apparition. 

"The  commandant  of  the  place?"  queried  the  officer,  saluting 
courteously. 

"The  council  of  defence  of  Mousseux-les-Caves,  sitting  in  absence  of 
Colonel  Bobbinet,"  responded  the  sous-prefet,  with  tremulous  accents. 

"  And  with  authority,  I  presume,  to  treat  ?  So  much  the  better.  I 
have  the  honour  to  announce  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  Germany, 

to  demand  its  formal  surrender." 
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"Colonel  Bobbinct  commands,  Monsieur,  and  Colonel  Bobbinet " 

"  Is  cut  off  by  my  forces,  and  warmly  engaged.  You  must  have  heard 
the  noise  of  the  action  raging  by  the  Chateau  Longbouchon,  although  you 
appear  to  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  results.  Permit  me  to  enlighten  you  : 
we  repulsed  your  forces  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry  the  key  of  our 
position,  and  their  futile  efforts  to  resist  our  advance  have  ended,  as  you 
see,  in  our  cutting  their  communication  with  the  fortress.  But  affairs  are 
urgent,  gentlemen.  I  need  hardly  remind  a  military  council  that  if  you 
persist  in  useless  defence,  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  give  over  your 
town  to  the  sack,  and  its  rash  defenders  to  the  sword." 

"  We  require  an  hour  to  consider  your  demand,"  interposed  Grognard. 

"  I  concede  three  minutes,  gentlemen,  in  my  earnest  anxiety  to  spare 
life  and  property.  Should  your  answer  be  unfavourable,  the  blood  and 
misery  rest  on  your  heads.  Not  that  you  will  survive  to  suffer  from  the 
stings  of  remorse.  Permit  me  for  your  own  sakes  to  advise  that  prudence 
shall  temper  patriotism.  And  remember  well  I  embody  in  my  person  the 
might  of  armed  Germany;"  and  the  lieutenant  drew  himself  to  his  full 
height,  and  smiled  sternly. 

"  Cochon  d'un  Prusse  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  colonel,  and  he  shook  his 
fists  as  the  .door  closed  on  the  Uhlan.  "  That  imbecile  of  a  Bobbinet, 
to  let  himself  be  cut  off !  " 

"  Only  three  minutes,  remember  !  "  quavered  Grostonneau.  "  We 
surrender  ;  of  course  we  surrender." 

"  What  ever  will  the  Government  say  ?  "  burst  in  M.  Blancbecque. 
"  My  precise  instructions  were  to  see  that  the  inhabitants  were  smothered 
in  the  ashes  of  their  own  homes  before  we  yielded  the  place." 

''That  for  the  Government!"  exclaimed  M.  Frelon,  editor  of  the 
Drapeau  Rouye  of  Mousseux-les-Caves,  snapping  his  fingers  with  eloquent 
significance,  "  and  that  for  the  Government  officials." 

"  And  your  article  of  yesterday,  when  you  implored  the  citizens  by  the 
glories  of  their  country  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  to  fight  to  the  last 
man,  certain  that  France  would  crown  the  living  with  laurel-leaves  and  the 
dead  with  immortelles  ?  ' ' 

"  Necessity  has  its  responsibilities,  Monsieur,  and  when  patriots  are 
rare,  it  is  their  duty  to  reserve  themselves  for  martyrdom,"  replied  the 
editor  with  dignity. 

The  door  opened  again,  and  again  inexorable  Destiny  stood  on  the 
threshold.  A  moment's  silence. 

"  Divided  counsels,  gentlemen  ?  Well  so  be  it.  I  wave  my  handker- 
chief from  this  window,  and  the  fate  of  the  negotiation  and  of  Moussenx- 
les-Caves  is  sealed." 

"Accepted,  accepted  !  "  vociferated  the  council. 

"  Ponies  mouille'es,"  muttered  old  Grognard  in  his  grey  moustaches. 
"  I  am  de  tro})  here,  I  see  ;  if  M.  le  Prussien  will  excuse  me  I  go." 

Monsieur  the  Prussian  looked  hard  at  the  old  soldier,  and  saluted  him 
respectfully. 
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"  The  presence  alone  of  a  man  of  your  honour  and  courage  might 
imperil  the  peace  of  the  place  and  the  safety  of  my  men  :  believe  me  it  is 
the  highest  tribute  I  can  offer  when  I  beg  you  to  remain  on  your  parole 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  mairie." 

He  turned  with  a  very  different  manner  to  the  civilians. 

"The  surrender  is,  of  course,  unconditional,  gentlemen;  meantime, 
may  I  request  your  signature  to  an  intimation  that  the  town  is  given  over 
entirely,  subject  to  our  discretion.  I  do  not  stand  upon  formalities, 
you  observe  ;  I  am  content  to  trust  my  superiors  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
spirit  of  our  agreement." 

"  Impossible  !  unheard  of  !  insolent !  " — dull  mutterings  came  growl- 
ing around.  The  lieutenant  drew  out  his  handkerchief  negligently,  and 
strolled  carelessly  towards  the  window. 

"  An  instant,  monsieur,"  exclaimed  M.  Trebuchet.  "  France  knows 
how  to  stoop  with  dignity  before  the  inevitable." 

He  scribbled  a  hasty  line  or  two,  and  passed  the  paper  to  the  sous- 
prefet  to  sign.  M.  Blancbecque  signed,  so  did  M.  Grostonneau,  so  did  the 
rest.  Lieutenant  Sabelschlag  read  it,  nodded,  folded  it,  and  placed  it  in 
his  pocket — symbolical  possession — and  Mousseux-les-Caves  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  council  were  lavish  of  their  attention  to 
the  conquering  heroes  ;  others  set  to  salving  their  wounded  dignity,  and 
sulked.  Kellermann  approached  his  superior  while  they  were  waiting  the 
dejeuner  they  had  "  required." 

"  What  wonderful  good  fortune,  as  the  King  said  in  his  earliest  bulletin. 
Open  gates,  civil  people,  and  no  questions  asked  us,  till  these  heroes 
accepted  the  capitulation.  But  what  of  Bobbinet  and  his  braves  ?  They 
will  be  here  when  the  colonel  drives  them  in,  if  not  sooner, — and  then  ?  " 

"Embarrassing,  I  confess.  But  when  half  a  score  of  horse  take  a 
fortified  town  in  the  rear  of  fifteen  hundred  more,  they  must  trust  a  good 
deal  to  providence.  We  are  in  vein  of  luck." 

Fresh  shrieks  answered  him  from  the  street.  Intense  excitement 
below.  The  Germans  and  the  war  council  rushed  promiscuously  to  the 
windows.  The  attention  of  the  crowd  of  women  and  children,  of  lads  and 
old  men,  had  been  distracted  from  the  half-dozen  of  Uhlans  en  faction  na  ire, 
to  an  omnibus-diligence  that  had  pulled  up  in  the  ^foce.  A  dozen  willing 
arms  were  helping  out  a  couple  of  crippled  men. 

"  It  is  the  voiture  de  Chaumont,"  exclaimed  the  Maire.  "  Whom  have 
you  there,  Pere  Jacques  ?  "  he  called  out  to  the  driver. 

Pere  Jacques  removed  his  otter-skin  cap, — "  Some  of  the  wounded 
from  the  action  of  Longbouchon,  M.  le  Maire.  But  here  is  M.  de  Joinville, 
only  touched  in  the  arm,  to  speak  for  himself." 

M.  de  Joinville  dashed  off  the  situation  with  a  vigour  worthy  of  his 
ancestor  the  Seneschal.  The  Franc-tireurs  posted  on  the  road  to  Long- 
bouchon had  been  charged  early  in  the  morning  by  the  Prussian  cavalry, 
whom  they  had  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  M.  de  la  Tabatiere  had  led 
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them  on  to  the  assault  of  the  ridge,  which  they  had  carried  finally  in  face  of 
a  heavy  fire.  Three  times  the  enemy  had  advanced,  three  times  they  had 
been  driven  back  into  the  fog  and  vineyards  with  tremendous  slaughter.  At 
length,  De  la  Tabatiere  had  effected  his  junction  with  Bobbinet,  who,  for  his 
part,  had  held  successful  head  against  overpowering  numbers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chateau.  For  the  moment,  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  ;  but, 
doubtless-,  they  were  massing  themselves  in  immense  strength.  At  least  the 
chivalrous  defenders  of  Mousseux-les-Caves  only  waited  the  clearing  of  the 
fog  to  be  massacred  to  a  man  in  their  positions.  Death  was  inevitable, 
but,  as  Longbouchon  was  the  key  of  the  town,  why,  "  vive  la  Patrie  !  " 

The  council  of  defence  wept  hot  tears. 

The  Uhlan  leader  advanced  to  the  sous-prefet. 

"Believe  me,  Monsieur,  I  profoundly  sympathize  with  your  emotion, 
aud  know  how  to  reverence  a  gallant  enemy.  The  position  of  M.  Bobbinet 
and  M.  de  la  Tabatiere  is  become  desperate.  Confess  it.  A  whole  army  corps 
in  their  front ;  I  and  my  troops  in  their  rear.  In  the  interests  of  humanity 
I  would  not  drive  brave  men  to  extremity.  Strict  duty  whispers  me  to  offer 
the  ultimatum — '  Come  in,  and  surrender  at  discretion,  or  perish  to  the  last 
man.'  But,  as  I  am  strong,  I  would  wish  to  be  merciful.  Quick,  before 
the  situation  changes,  before  cowardice  becomes  clamorous  or  duty  gets  the 
upper  hand.  Go  to  Bobbinet,  and  tell  him,  as  from  yourself,  The  road  to 
Chalons  is  open.  Enough.  No  word  of  thanks.  Despatch,  or  Bobbinet 
may  be  lost.  Nay,  more ;  Herr  Kellermann  shall  accompany  you  with  an 
orderly  in  case  of  your  stumbling  upon  any  of  our  patrols." 

He  whispered  rapidly  with  Kellermann.  "  When  you  see  Bobbinet 
file  fairly  off  towards  Chalons,  send  back  the  maire  to  relieve  my  mind.  I 
am  on  tenterhooks  till  I  know  whether  my  six  men  are  garrison  or  prisoners 
of  war.  And  if  all  goes  well,  push  on  to  the  colonel,  and  kill  your 
horse  if  need  be.  By  this  time  he  must  be  within  three  leagues  of  us  at 
most.  Tell  him  he  will  find  Mousseux-les-Caves  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
covers  for  twenty  laid  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  That  ought  to  hasten 
his  movements  if  anything  does,  and  the  sooner  I  give  over  the  place  to 
him,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased." 

That  evening  at  nightfall  Bobbinet,  De  la  Tabatiere,  and  their  war- 
worn column  were  bivouacking,  begrimed  with  powder- smoke,  ten  kilometres 
away  on  the  Chalons  road.  By  midnight  a  couple  of  squadrons  of  Uhlans 
had  drawn  rein  on  the  Place  Imperiale  of  Mousseux-les-Caves,  and  only 
when  it  was  too  late  the  maire,  the  sous-prefet,  and  the  council  of  defence 
had  learned  the  strength  of  the  forces  who,  in  alliance  with  the  fog,  had 
won  the  battle  of  Longbouchon  and  mastered  the  fortifications  of  Vauban. 
But  as  Lieutenant  Sabelschlag  observed  to  his  patriotic  friend  M.  Long- 
bouchon, in  whose  town  .mansion  he  was  billeted,  the  odds  had  been 
greater  at  Kheims  and  Nancy :  so  the  defenders  of  Mousseux-les-Caves  had 
no  reason  whatever  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 
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THEEE  is  much  mystery  and  more  uncertainty  in  the  story  of  Bianca 
Capello ;  and  it  happens  that  the  dark  and  doubtful  comprehend  precisely 
the  more  interesting  portions  of  her  career.  Except  in  actions  that  were 
palpable  to  all  the  world,  contemporary  records  are  silent  concerning  her, 
or  passionately  at  variance.  On  the  disputed  items  of  her  character  and 
conduct,  they  are  all  much  to  be  distrusted.  The  Italian  writers  of  that 
age  were,  for  the  most  part,  a  mixture  of  the  bravo  and  the  flunkey.  They 
dealt  very  murderously  with  the  reputation  of  their  enemies,  and  were  the 
merest  flatterers  of  their  patrons.  Nor  are  authoritative  declarations  of 
much  more  value  than  the  assertions  of  partisans.  As  we  shall  show, 
there  were  always  placemen  in  plenty,  ready  to  attach  seal  and  signature 
to  any  statement  which  it  pleased  a  Prince  to  publish.  And  it  was  not 
unusual  to  destroy  letters  and  reports  into  which  offensive  truths  had 
forced  their  way. 

Bianca  was  born  in  the  year  1543 ;  her  family  was  noble  ;  and  she  was 
brought  up  by  a  stepdame,  harsh  as  such  relatives  are  commonly  reputed 
— that  is  all  we  know  of  her  youth.  As  to  her  person,  there  are  numerous 
portraits  extant  representing  her  at  different  ages,  but  all  bearing  the  same 
character.  Her  form  was  large  and  lithe,  her  complexion  brilliant,  and 
her  face  most  beautiful.  Every  line  of  that  face  told  of  passion  and 
intellect.  Passion  predominates  in  the  earlier  portraits,  intellect  in  those 
of  later  date.  In  none  is  there  a  trace  of  lofty  aspiration  ;  all  wear  the 
same  false  expression,  all  show  the  same  malign  power. 

Directly  opposite  to  the  Capello  Palace  stood  the  Venetian  establish- 
ment of  the  Salviati,  one  of  the  wealthiest  families  of  the  banking 
aristocracy  of  Florence.  And  conspicuous  among  the  staff  of  this  bank 
for  handsome  person  and  distinguished  mien — that  is  in  1562-3 — was 
Piero  Bonaventuri.  He  was  a  young  Tuscan  of  poor  family,  for  whom  the 
influence  of  his  uncle,  a  confidential  clerk  in  the  same  employ,  had 
procured  a  subordinate  appointment.  Youthful  as  he  was,  it  seems  that 
Bonaventuri  was  experienced  in  mischief.  He  soon  contrived  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  his  attractive  neighbour,  the  Venetian  authorities  stated, 
by  representing  himself  as  one  of  the  Salviati.  Aided  by  false  keys,  and 
an  accommodating  waiting-woman,  the  lovers  often  met.  The  crisis  came 
in  due  time.  One  evening,  in  the  first  week  of  December,  1563,  Bianca 
eloped,  and  Piero  of  course  accompanied  her.  An  elopement  is  usually  a 
thing  that  springs  from  impulse,  and  speeds  through  blundering  to  an 
unfortunate  close.  But  in  this  instance  it  Avas  deliberately  planned  and 
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wisely  executed.  The  lady  earned  with  her  many  of  the  Capello  jewels, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  the  midnight  flight  down  those  romantic, 
but  rather  bleak  lagunes,  and  the  morning  scamper  across  the  Venetian 
territories  on  the  mainland,  were  both  so  cleverly  managed  that,  though 
the  evasion  was  soon  discovered,  and  they  had  but  a  few  hours'  start  of 
their  pursuers,  they  got  clear  off — no  small  achievement,  considering  the 
place  and  the  period.  They  paused  at  Bologna  to  be  married,  a 
business  that  did  not  delay  them  many  hours.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
indeed,  had  just  amended  the  marital  regulation  of  Christendom  in  a  way 
very  adverse  to  runaway  matches.  But  these  amendments  had  not  yet 
received  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  church,  and  weddings  therefore 
continued  to  be  "  solemnized"  pretty  much  as  they  used  to  be  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago  "  in  the  Fleet," — that  is,  with  all  the  scandalous  laxity 
that  had  called  so  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  the  Tridentine  fathers. 
Eesuming  their  course  immediately,  the  fugitives  reached  Florence,  barely 
in  time  for  Pelegrina,  Bianca's  daughter,  to  be  born. 

It  was  the  law  in  Florence  that  the  portion  of  every  bride  should  bo 
registered  with  a  view  to  taxation.  One  would  think  that  this  law  could 
hardly  have  applied  in  the  case  of  Bianca.  Piero,  indeed,  might  consider 
"  the  plunder  "  secured  by  his  careful  bride  as  a  legal  portion  ;  but  that 
the  government  under  which  he  sought  shelter  should  have  taken  the 
same  view  of  matters  is  rather  startling.  Nevertheless  it  did  so,  called 
upon  the  gentlemen  to  register  his  winnings,  and  was  obeyed.  Piero 
stated  the  sum  at  20,000  scudi,  by  no  means  a  trifling  "  dot,"  and  was 
roundly  accused  of  cheating  the  revenue  by  underrating  the  amount. 

Meanwhile  in  Venice  old  Capello  was  making  a  great  outcry  about  "  his 
daughter  and  his  ducats."  His  numerous  kinsmen  chimed  in,  the  loudest 
among  them  being  his  brother-in-law  Grimani,  Patriarch  of  Aquileia.  And 
the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  united  to  swell  the  chorus  ;  for  there  were 
many  other  needy  clerks  in  Venice,  and  many  giddy  daughters.  Capello, 
therefore,  found  no  difficulty  in  handing  over  his  grievance  to  the  State, 
which  adopted  it  willingly,  and  took  immediate  action.  The  uncle  of 
Piero,  Bianca's  waiting-woman,  and  the  gondoliers  who  had  "  rowed  them 
o'er  the  ferry,"  were  all  imprisoned,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  one  of 
them  ever  released  ;  Bonaventuri  himself  was  declared  an  outlaw,  and  a 
price — 2,000  ducats — put  upon  his  head  ;  a  legacy  of  G,000  ducats  left  to 
Bianca  by  her  mother  was  estreated;  and  finally  three  bravoes  were 
hurried  off  to  Florence  to  slay  the  pair. 

The  large-hearted,  clear-headed  despot  of  Florence,  Cosimo  L,  was 
then  at  the  close  of  his  career.  He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  a 
terrible  domestic  calamity — the  deaths  of  a  valued  wife  and  two  promising 
boys,  within  a  single  month — had  disgusted  him  with  power,  and  his  eldest 
son,  Francesco,  was  now  the  real,  as  he  was  soon  to  be  the  titular  Prince- 
Regent,  for  Cosimo  abdicated  in  form  a  few  months  later.  Francesco  was 
then  just  twenty-two.  Strikingly  like  his  mother,  a  Toledo,  and  educated 
in  Spain,  he  was  in  all  things  a  true  Spaniard — as  courtly  Spaniards 
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then  were.  This  was  not  as  they  had  been  half- a- century  before.  From 
soldiers  of  steel,  they  had  degenerated  into  iron  politicians — as,  half-a- 
century  later,  they  were  to  become  a  heap  of  rust.  Still  Cosimo's  heir 
was  a  prince  among  princes.  He  had  grace,  spirit,  and  some  wit ;  he  was 
scholarly  and  magnificent,  he  loved  art  like  a  Medici ;  and,  for  these  and 
other  reasons,  few  were  willing  to  admit  that  he  was  as  harsh  and  as 
haughty  as  a  Toledo.  Francesco  saw  Bianca,  and  stretched  his  powerful 
hand  between  her  and  destruction.  This  happened  at  once ;  but  how  is 
not  certainly  known.  A  hundred  stories  are  told  in  explanation,  of 
accidental  meetings  and  love  at  first  sight,  of  unscrupulous  agents,  and 
overruling  circumstances,  and,  above  all,  of  a  shameless  husband.  For 
the  last  we  can  vouch  ;  Bonaventuri  was  a  shameless  husband.  We 
will  add  that  the  pair  lost  no  time  in  petitioning  for  protection,  and 
probably  presented  their  petition  in  person. 

The  decree  against  Bianca  and  her  husband  was  published  on  the 
15th  of  December,  and  early  in  January  we  find  Cosimo  Bartoli,  the 
Tuscan  envoy  at  Venice,  interposing  energetically  in  their  behalf — with 
what  effect  his  last  despatch  on  the  subject,  dated  many  months  later, 
will  show : — 

"The  event,"  wrote  he,  "is  deeply  resented  by  the  nobility,  and 
is  yet  far  too  recent.  The  Capelli  are  powerful  in  themselves,  and 
they  are  powerfully  seconded  by  a  man  whose  influence  you  are  acquainted 
with,  the  Patriarch  Grimani.  I  doubt  if  any  advocate  could  be  found  to 
plead  for  Bonaventuri,  or  rather  for  his  wife.  Further,  it  seems  to  me 
inconsistent  with  my  dignity  as  your  envoy  to  interfere  in  a  private  cause", 
the  more  especially  as  it  does  not  promise  a  favourable  issue.  I  do  not 
remonstrate  because  I  find  the  matter  irksome ;  I  say  nothing  but  the 
bare  truth.  Were  I  to  bring  the  subject  before  a  court  of  justice,  even  as 
the  agent  of  your  Highness,  I  fear  I  should  be  made  to  feel  the  resentment 
of  such  court.  Nor  would  this  be  all.  The  adoption  of  a  course  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Venetian  nobility  would  draw  down  their  wrath,  not 
merely  on  my  head,  which  would  be  a  trifle,  but  also  on  yourself,  whose 
ambassador  I  am,  and  thus  involve  your  affairs  in  serious  difficulties." 

In  consequence  of  these  representations  the  affair  was  allowed  to  drop  ; 
but  the  Prince's  interposition  was  not  altogether  fruitless.  It  showed  that 
he  was  too  deeply  interested  in  his  proteges  not  to  resent  any  attempt 
on  their  lives,  and  the  assassins  therefore  were  recalled. 

There  is  little  to  be  told  of  Bianca  and  Francesco  up  to  the  close 
of  1565.  He  was  then  busily  negotiating  for  the  hand  of  an  archduchess, 
and  he  took  care  not  to  mar  the  efforts  of  his  ministers  by  provoking 
a  glaring  scandal.  But,  as  he  was  far  from  suspending  his  relations  with 
the  Venetians,  he  avoided  one  danger  merely  to  court  another.  This 
appears  from  a  letter  dated  February  25,  1565,  and  written  by  Cosimo  : 
"  Your  solitary  night-rambles  through  Florence,  which  have  now  become' 
continual,  I  may  say  habitual,"  wrote  the  old  Prince,  "  are  neither 
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profitable,  nor  honourable,  nor  even  safe.  They  cannot  have  any  good 
result !  I  do  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  you  without  reason,  but  in  a 
case  of  this  moment  I  must  be  permitted  to  give  my  opinion;  and  I 
believe  that  you  are  too  prudent  to  persist  in  a  course  that  must  end  in 
your  ruin."  Cosimo  alluded  to  the  risk  which  Francesco  ran  of  being 
assassinated.  The  Medici  had  numerous  bitter  foes  ;  as  was  shown  by 
the  fall  of  Coshno's  predecessor.  Nothing  was  so  likely  to  aid  an  assassin 
as  an  obscure  liaison,  and  assassination  was  then  fearfully  rife,  no  less 
than  186  murders,  or  attempts  thereat,  happening  within  the  bounds  of 
the  city,  in  less  than  eighteen  months. 

Francesco  was  married  to  the  Archduchess  Giovanna  in  December, 
1565.  The  union  was  not  a  happy  one.  She  was  pale  and  meagre, 
austere  and  narrow-minded,  and  equally  feeble  in  health,  understanding, 
and  temper.  She  had,  besides,  a  fault  which,  more  than  any,  tended 
to  alienate  her  husband.  Like  all  his  race,  the  Prince  was  a  shrewd 
financier ;  and  Giovanna  could  never  be  made  to  understand  the  value  of 
money.  She  wasted  her  allowance,  contracted  debts,  and  repeatedly 
pawned  her  jewels.  Francesco,  indeed,  paid  the  debts  and  redeemed  the 
jewels ;  but  he  always  took  care  to  reimburse  himself  by  impounding  her 
pin-money,  and  thus  drove  her  off  again  to  the  usurers.  Within  three 
months  of  Francesco's  marriage,  Bonaventuri  had  become  his  chamberlain. 
As  to  Bianca,  there  was  some  reserve  still  maintained.  Giovanna,  how- 
ever, was  soon  informed  of  the  truth,  and  behaved  like  a  fury.  The  Prince, 
of  course,  took  shelter  with  the  Venetian,  and  the  latter  bound  him  fast 
in  fetters  that  multiplied  and  strengthened  daily.  So  fascinated,  indeed, 
became  Francesco,  that  sometime  in  1569  he  swore  on  the  crucifix,  with 
many  awful  forms,  to  wed  Bianca  when  they  should  both  be  free.  One 
of  them  was  so  before  the  year  expired. 

The  chamberlain  of  a  prince  of  the  sixteenth  century  filled  a  post 
which,  if  not  too  honourable,  was  rich  in  influence  and  emoluments  to 
those  who  knew  how  to  use  it.  Bonaventuri,  however,  was  not  the  man 
for  the  place,  and  no  amount  of  experience  could  fit  him  to  it.  Rapacious, 
insolent,  and  vicious,  he  was  the  object  of  general  hatred,  and,  at  length, 
of  individual  revenge.  Illicit  love,  we  need  hardly  remark,  was  then  very 
prevalent  at  Florence,  as  through  the  rest  of  Italy.  But  it  ran  great  risks, 
withal,  and  the  knife  and  the  pistol  wrought  sad  havoc  among  the  gallants, 
without  always  sparing  the  gallanted.  Discretion  trebly  cloaked  was, 
therefore,  indispensable  in  such  affairs.  Bonaventuri  was  foremost  among 
the  gallants,  but  he  scorned  discretion,  and,  thanks  to  his  office,  for  a  long 
time  with  impunity.  At  length,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cassandra 
Borgiani,  a  lady  belonging  to  the  powerful  Bicci  family.  He  could  scarcely 
have  chosen  a  more  perilous  mistress,  for  she  was  hedged  about  with  steel. 
Already  two  gentlemen  of  high  birth  had  paid  for  their  appreciation  of  her 
graces  with  their  lives.  This  warning,  however,  was  lost  on  Bonaventuri's 
wretched  vanity.  Such  success  was  nothing  in  his  eyes  unless  everybody 
knew  it ;  and,  thanks  to  his  reckless  tongue,  the  new  scandal  rang  through 
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Florence  as  scandal  had  seldom  rung  before.  The  Ricci  were  furious.  It 
was  clear  that  the  dread  of  ducal  vengeance  would  not  long  restrain  them. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Bonaventuri's  excesses  had  begun  to  reflect  on  Francesco 
— in  whispers,  indeed,  as  yet ;  but  there  was  no  telling  how  soon  these 
whispers  might  not  swell  into  a  shout  that  would  shake  his  authority. 
Influenced  by  such  reflections,  quite  as  much  as  by  the  menacing  complaints 
of  the  Ricci,  the  Prince  condescended  to  remonstrate  with  his  attendant. 

"  You  will  do  well,"  said  he,  "  to  break  off  your  connection  with 
Cassandra,  or,  at  least,  to  observe  some  circumspection  therein.  I  tell 
you  fairly  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  restrain  the  Ricci  much  longer.  Some 
of  these  days  they  will  assassinate  you ;  and,  though  I  may  be  able  to 
punish  them,  I  cannot  restore  you  to  life." 

Bonaventuri  received  the  warning  with  docility.  He  protested,  how- 
ever, that  there  really  was  no  cause  for  the  animosity  of  the  Ricci,  except 
their  jealousy. 

"  That  is  no  concern  of  mine,"  replied  Francesco,  haughtily.  "  You 
will  act  as  you  think  proper.  But  pray  observe,  if  things  turn  out  to 
your  hurt,  you  will  have  nobody  to  blame  but  yourself." 

Piero  acted  as  he  thought  proper,  that  is,  more  scandalously  than 
before.  The  Prince  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  retain  such  an  officer 
about  his  person,  and  determined  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  thought  of 
employing  him  in  France,  and  consulted  Bianca  thereupon.  She  opposed 
the  project  for  reasons  of  her  own,  and  the  Prince  abandoned  it,  stipulating, 
however,  that  she  herself  should  do  something  towards  restraining  her 
husband  within  due  bounds. 

"  I  will  reason  with  him,"  replied  the  dame  ;  "  and  you  shall  hear." 

The  Prince  was  concealed  within  earshot,  and  the  "ne'er-do-well" 
summoned.  Now,  remonstrance  is  a  two-edged  weapon ;  it  may  do  as 
much  harm  as  good,  and  may  urge  a  man  to  ruin  just  as  readily  as 
uncompromising  approval ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  stimulant  to  hot- 
headed folly  as  one  very  common  species  of  "  remonstrance."  Bianca' s 
was  a  masterpiece  in  its  way.  It  probed  all  the  flaws  in  Bonaventuri's 
temper  with  excruciating  skill.  The  result  was  "  a  scene." 

"  Another  word,"  growled  he,  grasping  her  shoulder,  and  fingering  his 
dagger,  which,  being  a  respectable  householder,  he  always  carried  handy, 
— "  another  word,  and  I  cut  your  throat !  " 

He  then  flung  her  into  a  corner  and  disappeared. 

"  Trouble  yourself  no  more  about  that  man,"  whispered  Francesco. 
"  Leave  him  to  his  fate." 

Francesco  parted  from  Bianca  to  find  the  Ricci  in  waiting  with  a  new 
complaint.  He  gave  it  unwonted  attention,  and  dismissed  the  complainants 
with  the  very  satisfactory  reply, — 

"Act  as  you  please :  I  shall  take  no  notice." 

Two  hours  later  he  dismissed  Bonaventuri  for  the  day,  and  left  Florence 
for  his  villa  at  Pratolina.  This  was  the  21st  of  December,  1579, — a  fatal 
day,  as  the  Guises  found  ten  years  later,  to  their  cost.  The  chamberlain 
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sped  to  Cassandra,  nor  did  he  leave  her  until  midnight  was  past.     He 
reached  the  Ponte  della  Trinita  on  his  return.     The  work  of  Ammanato, 
besides  being  then,  as  now,  a  favourite  daily  promenade,  was  notorious  for 
deeds  of  murder  done  in  the  night.     It  was  the  only  bridge  in  Florence 
unencumbered  with  houses,  and  the  river  that  ran  beneath  was  marvellously 
convenient  to  the  stabber.     Bonaventuri  knew  the  evil  repute  of  the  spot, 
and  that  there,  if  anywhere,  he  was  likely  to  be  waylaid.     He  knew,  too, 
that  there  were  few  men  in  Florence  more  like  to  be  waylaid  than  himself, 
or  he  had  read  his  recent  warning  as  to  some  extent  a  withdrawal  of 
protection,  yet  he  shrank  not  from  crossing.     He  had  one  strong  quality 
not  always  to  be  found  in  such  men — fearless  courage.   Besides,  he  was  a 
first-rate  swordsman,  and  behind  him  stalked  a  pair  of  accomplished  cut- 
throats, who,  as  well  as  himself,  were  armed  to  the  teeth.     The  night  was 
dark  and  chilly  ;  there  was  nobody  in  sight,  and  not  a  sound  to  be  heard 
but  the  unpleasant  voice  of  the  swollen  river,  which  smote  his  ear  partly 
in  warning  and  partly  in  menace — and  in  both  respects  to  be  disregarded. 
Half  the  bridge  was  crossed  when  a  whistle  rang  through  the  darkness. 
It  was  followed  by  the  rustle  of  many  feet ;  and  in  an  instant  Bonaventuri 
and  his  men  were  beset  by  a  score  of  ruffians.     One  of  his  followers  was 
slain  at  once.     The  other  dashed  headlong  at  the  assailants,  upset  two  or 
three  of  them,  and,  making  good  use  of  his  heels,  escaped.  The  chamberlain 
was  left  to  cope  alone  with  the  murderous  band.     And  gallantly  he  met 
them.     His  blade  was  good,  his  eye  quick,  his  heart  firm,  and  his  arm 
unusually  strong.    Besides,  the  very  number  of  his  foes  was  in  his  favour ; 
and  many  a  cut  and  stab  meant  for  him  fell  elsewhere.  The  struggle  rolled 
hither  and  thither  across  the  bridge.     One  after  another  the  murderers 
fell — several  under  the   blows  of  their  comrades — until   the   band  was 
diminished  by  five.  At  length,  the  leader  received  a  thrust  straight  through 
the  heart,  and  fell  like  a  stone.     The  rest  turned  and  fled  in  a  panic. 
Bonaventuri  shook  himself,  to  feel  if  he  were  wounded,  muttered  a  hasty 
prayer,  wiped  his  sword  on  one  of  the  victims  slain,  and  resumed  his 
homeward  course.    He  passed  the  gloomy  bridge  without  further  interrup- 
tion, and  plunged  into  the  gloomier  streets.     Here  he  considered  himself 
safe.     There  was  no  one  on  his  track,  of  that  he  was  sure  ;  and  even  if 
the  band  should  adopt  the  unusual  course  of  making  a  second  onslaught, 
they  could  hardly  move  fast  enough  to  intercept  him  now.     He  reached 
his  own  door,  and  was  about  to  enter,  when  the  dense  shadows  round 
him  vomited  out  another  band  as  fierce  and  numerous  as  the  first.     He 
faced  them  just  as  valiantly.    He  set  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  while, 
thanks  to  the  obscurity,  his  antagonists  hemmed  him  in  with  small  effect, 
he  thrust  and  shouted  with  all  his  might.     Nor  was  the  fray  unheard.     A 
figure  bearing  a  light  appeared  at  one  of  the  windows  opposite.     The 
rays  fell  full  on  the  face  of  Bonaventuri  as  he  fought  in  the  centre  of  the 
group. 

"  I  have  him  now,"  cried  a  prominent  antagonist ;  and  with  the  word 
he  aimed  a  thrust  at  Piero's  throat.  It  struck  home.   The  victim  staggered 
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and  dropt  his  point.  In  a  twinkling  half-a-dozen  blades  were  buried  in 
his  body,  and  lie  fell  to  rise  no  more.  There  was  a  shriek  from  the  window 
overhead ;  it  was  replied  to  by  a  shot,  and  the  light  and  its  bearer 
vanished.  As  to  rescue,  these  things  were  too  common  in  Florence, 
and,  in  many  instances,  too  well  deserved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger 
for  any  one  to  interfere,  unless  with  a  host  at  his  back.  The  body  of 
Bonaventuri  lay  within  a  yard  of  his  own  door  until  broad  daylight,  when 
it  was  picked  up  pierced  with  many  wounds.  That  morning,  too,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  residence  of  Cassandra  had  been  broken  into  during 
the  night  and  the  lady  herself  murdered. 

Bianca  displayed  due  wifely  sorrow.  She  tore  her  tresses — out  of  curl, 
wept,  fainted  once  or  twice,  and  hied  to  the  palace  to  demand  justice. 
But  Francesco,  as  we  have  said,  was  at  his  villa,  nor  did  he  return  until 
two  precious  days  had  flown.  Then,  of  course,  he  was  properly  indignant, 
and  gave  all  necessary  orders.  But  for  once  the  ducal  officers  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  cunning ;  the  details  of  the  crime  shunned  their  scrutiny, 
and  not  a  single  arrest  was  made.  In  recompence,  the  Prince  redoubled 
his  attentions  to  the  widow.  He  loaded  her  with  gifts,  and  installed  her 
in  a  palace.  From  that  day  forth  for  many  a  year  she  proved  herself 
mistress  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Prince.  One  after  another  she 
won  the  ministers  or  replaced  them  by  creatures  of  her  own,  until  hers 
was  the  only  will  in  Florence. 

Giovanna  opposed  the  adventuress  fiercely  and  obstinately,  but  not 
wisely.  It  is  strength  alone  that  knows  how  to  manoeuvre  its  wrath  ;  to 
bide  a  fitting  time,  and,  when  that  time  comes,  to  adapt  effort  to  exigency. 
Weakness  cannot  do  this.  It  is  always  impatient  and  headlong ;  it  has 
no  course  but  violence,  and  invariably  shatters  its  hopes  and  itself. 
Giovanna  was  weak,  therefore  violent  and  signally  unsuccessful.  Having 
exhausted  all  her  own  efforts  in  vain,  she  applied  to  her  brothers,  and 
they  blustered  exceedingly,  pronouncing  Francesco  "the  most  infamous 
prince  in  Europe,"  and  threatening  to  rouse  all  Tuscany  against  him.  A 
liberal  distribution  of  Florentine  ducats  reduced  them  to  silence.  The 
Princess  then  resorted  to  old  Cosimo.  This  was  no  very  hopeful  step. 
Of  late  the  Grand  Duke  had  set  his  son  a  very  bad  example  in  many  ways, 
and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  would  plead  at  all  convincingly 
with  his  son.  Nor  did  he.  He  took  another,  but  hardly  a  wiser  course, 
that  of  giving  his  daughter-in-law  advice  : — 

"  Your  Highness  " — thus  he  wrote — "  ought  not  to  credit  all  you  hear. 
Courts  are  infested  by  people  who  delight  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord. 
Nor  is  it  well  to  notice  every  trifle.  Youth  will  have  its  '  fling,'  and  it  is 
best  to  overlook  those  faults  which  maturity  is  sure  to  correct.  By  doing 
otherwise,  you  will  excite,  little  by  little,  an  aversion  that  will  never  subside. 
I  cannot  think  that  the  Prince  would  allow  you  to  want  for  anything 
wilfully.  Your  Highness  has  only  to  give  way  a  little,  and  he  will  anticipate 
all  your  desires.  I  may  remind  you  that,  as  compared  with  your  sisters, 
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you  have  no  great  reason  to  complain;  I  know  very  well  how  some  among 
them  are  treated.  Cease  to  worry  yourself  with  phantasies  ;  be  prudent 
and  cheerful ;  rise  above  your  household  difficulties  ;  meet  your  husband 
with  a  laughing  face.  Thus  you  will  procure  yourself  a  happy  future. 
I  promise  you  on  my  side  to  neglect  nothing  that  can  tend  to  procure  you 
perfect  satisfaction." 

Cosimo's  precepts  were  too  weighty  for  G-iovanna,  and  produced  no 
effect. 

The  Venetian  retained  her  ascendency;  and  neglected  no  means 
of  confirming  it.  Dress,  attitude,  everything  that  could  enhance  her 
beauty,  she  studied  like  an  artist.  And  she  captivated  Francesco's  mind 
as  completely  as  his  senses.  She  adapted  herself  to  his  peculiarities, 
embraced  his  opinions,  and  mastered  his  favourite  studies.  She  provided 
him  with  amusement ;  she  aided  him  in  business,  and  relieved  him  of  its 
tedium.  What  Aspasia  was  to  Pericles  she  rendered  herself  to  him — that 
is,  from  one  end  of  the  day  to  the  other  indispensable.  Ail  this  would 
have  sufficed  to  secure  her  steadfast  dominion  over  a  far  stronger  character ; 
but  she  was  not  content  with  it.  Hers  was  the  age  of  magic,  philters,  and 
potions,  and  Bianca  dealt  largely  in  all.  She  was  aided  by  suitable 
professors — chief  among  them  being  a  Jewess,  as  much  dreaded  in  her 
sphere  as  La  Voison  herself.  And  besides  these,  Bianca  consulted  every 
witch  and  wizard  of  note  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean.  So 
much,  indeed,  and  so  openly  did  she  pursue  the  occult,  that  she  acquired 
a  hideous  fame  among  the  vulgar.  Generations  after  her  death  there  used 
to  be  shown  in  the  palace  at  Pratolina  a  room  still  furnished  with  retort, 
furnace,  and  crucible,  wherein,  it  was  averred,  that  she  was  accustomed 
to  "  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  and,  among  innumerable  other 
atrocious  things,  distil  a  favourite  cosmetic  from  the  bodies  of  new-born 
infants !  Evidently  the  picture,  painted  about  the  same  period,  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre  applies  equally  to  Bianca.  Thus  wrote  the  spy  of 
Charles  IX.  :— 

"  She  has  been  shut  up  for  three  days  with  only  three  of  her  women. 
One  of  them  holds  the  two-edged  sword  ;  another,  the  paste  ;  and  a 
third,  the  iron.  She  is  constantly  in  water,  and  burning  incense." 

Cosimo  died  in  1574,  and  with  him  died  the  last  small  remnant  of 
respect  for  Giovanna  on  the  part  of  Francesco  and  his  nobles.  The 
Austrian  was  deserted,  and  the  Venetian  became  openly  the  head  of  the 
court.  It  was  soon  the  most  voluptuous  in  Italy.  The  crowd,  which 
always  thinks  with  its  heart,  pitied  Giovanna  and  detested  the  Venetian. 
There  were  many,  too,  among  the  higher  ranks  who  shared  these 
feelings.  Side  by  side  with  extreme  depravity,  Florence  nourished  an 
austerity  just  as  extreme.  So  it  always  happens :  the  cavalier  cannot 
exist  without  his  puritan,  nor  the  puritan  without  his  cavalier — even 
in  the  same  individual.  Bianca  herself  furnished  a  strange  example 
of  this.  She  was  then,  and  remained  to  her  dying  day,  a  member  of 
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the  third  order  of  Mincius — always  wearing  its  cord  and  never  omitting 
the  numerous  prayers  it  exacted.  The  adherents  of  Savonarola — that 
politico -religious  enthusiast  and  martyr  —  were  numerous  among  the 
Florentines.  These  fanatics  formed  a  secret  society,  and  held  daring 
views.  They  had  also,  what  we  may  term  their  lodges,  where  their 
apostle  was  duly  glorified ;  and  where  his  precepts,  always  intensified 
and  too  often  distorted,  were  inculcated.  Among  the  younger  a  plot 
was  formed  for  the  purification  of  Tuscany ;  and,  as  usual  in  these  cases, 
perfect  purity  was  to  be  achieved  by  an  enormous  crime — no  less  than 
the  murder  of  all  the  males  of  the  reigning  family.  These  males  were  but 
three — Bianca's  paramour,  the  Cardinal  Ferdinand,  and  the  cadet  of 
the  house,  Piero,  who  was  about  "  the  rascalliest  young  prince  "  that  ever 
Europe  produced.  A  feast  was  to  be  got  up  in  true  Medicean  taste  ;  the 
brothers  and  their  adherents  were  to  be  invited ;  and,  as  it  was  concluded 
that  they  could  not  resist  the  sensual  allurements  which  the  saints 
"  meant  to  provide,"  they  were  all  to  be  destroyed  at  one  fell  swoop.  But 
it  was  a  maxim  rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  Medici — who  were  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  Guises — "  never  to  aid  the  thief  by  carrying  all  their 
coin  in  a  single  purse."  They  could  never,  therefore,  be  all  decoyed 
under  the  same  dangerous  roof,  so  the  hopeful  scheme  could  not  be 
realized,  and  was  at  length  abandoned.  And  precisely  at  this  moment  it 
ceased  to  be  a  secret.  One  of  the  leaders,  Pucci,  was  arrested,  tortured, 
and  put  to  death ;  the  rest  scattered  to  France,  to  Germany,  and  even 
to  England.  And  thither  they  were  pursued,  and  one  after  another  laid 
low  by  Francesco's  "  free  lances  " — a  band  of  desperate  characters  main- 
tained at  Florence  for  the  destruction  of  state  criminals,  and  whose  deeds 
rendered  the  term  "  free  lance  "  infamous.  This  plot  was  suggested  by 
Bianca's  sway  ;  and  she  was  about  the  only  person  who  benefited  by  it ; 
the  enormous  confiscations  that  followed  falling  nearly  all  to  her  disposal. 
Close  after  the  Pucci  plot  stalked  two  appalling  events — both  the 
result  of  courtly  depravity.  Conspicuous  among  the  satellites  of  the 
Florentine  were  Isabella,  the  beautiful  sister  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
Eleonora  de  Toledo,  her  equally  beautiful  cousin.  The  one  was  the  wife 
of  Paolo  Giordino  Orsini,  Duke  of  Bracciano — a  name  destined  to  be 
interwoven  with  still  another  fearful  story  ;  the  other  had  been  married  in 
childhood  to  her  cousin,  Piero,  and  was  now  hardly  twenty-two  ;  nor  was 
her  husband  older.  Isabella  was  more  mature.  Orsini,  a  wanderer,  left 
his  Duchess,  who  preferred  to  abide  at  Florence,  in  charge  of  his  cousin 
Troilus.  The  story  of  Rimini  was  rehearsed  by  the  three.  Troilus 
betrayed  the  lady's  secret  and  his  own  by  a  fit  of  jealousy,  which  culmi- 
nated in  a  murder.  He  fled  fast  and  far  with  a  pack  of  free  lances — dogs 
that  bit  but  never  barked — at  his  heels.  They  tracked  him  through  all 
his  windings,  and  at  length,  after  a  chase  of  years,  destroyed  him.  As  for 
the  lady,  Orsini  hurried  to  Florence  "  to  vindicate  his  honour" — as  ran 
the  phrase.  As  the  body  of  such  a  dame  was  not  to  be  sullied  by 
plebeian  touch,  he  strangled  her  himself.  Francesco  furnished  Orsini  with 
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a  letter  of  acquittal,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  of  condolence,  which  was 
duly  published  to  deceive  the  public,  and  duly  failed.  The  second  tragedy 
— or  rather  the  first  in  point  of  time,  since  it  occurred  five  days  before  the 
other,  on  the  llth  of  July,  1576 — was,  if  possible,  of  darker  hue.  An 
exquisite,  Bernardo  Antinori,  slew  his  man  in  a  scuffle  and  was  rusticated 
in  Elba,  to  the  great  grief  of  Eleonora.  A  billet  meant  for  him  was 
entrusted  to  a  faithless  messenger,  who  handed  it  to  the  Grand  Duke. 
Not  a  word  was  said  to  disturb  the  gay  serenity  of  the  court.  Trusty 
messengers,  however,  were  sped  to  Elba,  and  they  hurried  back  with 
Antinori.  Francesco  read  the  fatal  letter  to  the  prisoner.  It  was  accu- 
sation and  sentence.  In  three  minutes  more  Antinori's  head  was  rolling 
in  the  dust.  So  far  the  public  opinion  of  the  day  approved.  "  That's 
the  way  to  deal  with  those  little  gallants  who  make  love  to  princesses," 
was  the  remark  of  the  magnanimous  Bourbon,  on  hearing  of  such  a 
murder.  But  what  followed  was  indigestible  to  even  that  ferocious  age. 
No  sooner  was  the  lover  disposed  of  than  "  the  lost  Lenore  "  was  apprised 
of  all.  She  saw  her  doom,  and  was  paralysed  at  the  sight.  In  helpless  woe 
she  followed  Piero  to  his  villa  at  Caffaggiolo.  It  was  like  a  terrible  dream. 
He  knelt,  besought  heaven  to  pardon  the  crime  he  was  about,  and  vowed, 
by  way  of  expiation,  never  to  wed  another.  Then  he  struck  the  stroke.  A 
bulletin  was  issued,  attributing  Eleonora's  death  to  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Signed  by  physicians  and  ministers,  and  countersigned  by  Francesco,  it 
was  despatched  to  the  various  friendly  courts.  And  along  with  it  Philip  II. 
of  Spain — the  patron  of  the  Medici — received  an  explanation,  which  the 
Grand  Duke  had  transmitted  to  his  ambassador,  as  follows  : — 

"  Although  there  may  be  some  question  of  an  accident  to  Donna 
Eleonora  in  that  letter  (containing  the  bulletin),  you  will  say  to  his 
Majesty  that  Don  Piero,  my  brother,  has  himself  taken  her  life,  because 
she  betrayed  him  by  conduct  unworthy  of  her  rank.  He  revealed  this 
conduct  to  her  brother,  and  entreated  him  to  visit  Florence.  But  the 
latter  would  neither  act  himself  in  the  matter,  nor  allow  his  brother,  Don 
Garcia,  to  be  consulted.  Having  resolved  to  conceal  nothing  from  his 
Majesty  that  concerns  our  house,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  truth  in  a  thing  of  this  consequence.  I  shall  expedite  the  requisite 
documentary  evidence  in  order  that  his  Majesty  may  see  with  what  justice 
Don  Piero  has  punished  his  wife." 

After  this  what  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  official  testimony  of  that 
period  and  country  ? 

In  the  slaughter  of  his  wife  Piero  was  himself  a  victim.  Giovanna  had 
no  sons,  and  that  struggle  for  the  succession,  which  was  to  close  only  with 
Bianca's  life,  had  already  arisen  between  her  and  the  Cardinal.  The 
murder,  or  rather  its  consequences,  threw  Piero  completely  out  of  this 
rivalry.  He  was  surrounded  with  knaves,  in  the  pay  of  both  Ferdinand 
and  the  Venetian.  And,  in  conjunction  with  his  everlasting  remorse,  these 
knaves  plunged  him  into  miserable  vices,  from  which  he  never  rose  again 
— even  to  the  height  of  a  crime. 
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It  \vas  at  this  time — when  the  public  mind  lay  prostrate  under  the 
weight  of  these  deeds — that  the  strangest   incident  of  Bianca's  strange 
career  took  place.      Giovanna  Santi,  her  favourite  attendant,  was  the 
leading  agent  therein.     This  person  singled  out  three  suitable  women  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  without   apprising   them   of  her   station  or  her 
purpose,  had  them  transported  to  convenient  places  and  closely  watched, 
while   Bianca   herself  played   a   necessary   part   to  perfection.     On  the 
29th  of  August,  1576,  one  of  the  three  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  which  was 
smuggled  into  the  palace  in  a  lute-case  and  presented  to  Francesco  as  his 
own.    The  Prince,  passionately  anxious  for  a  son,  received  the  infant  with 
delight,  named  it  Antonio,  in  compliment  to  the  Saint  whose  gift  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be,  and  endowed  it  with  large  estates,  chiefly  derived  from  the 
Pucci  confiscations.     Bianca   then  endeavoured  to  secure  the  secret  by 
destroying  all  acquainted  with  it.     The  nurses  were  flung  into  the  Arno 
and  drowned.     The  real  mother,  who  knew  not  what  had  become  of  her 
child,  was  conveyed  to  Bologna,  in  charge  of  a  physician  named  Gazzi. 
And  finally,  Giovanna  Santi,  while  on  her  way  to  the  same  city  some 
fifteen  months  later,  was  intercepted  and  mortally  wounded  among  the 
defiles  of  the  Via  Mala,  by  banditti.     But  Santi  survived  long  enough  to 
make  a  confession,  which  was  carefully  noted  and  preserved  until  the 
fitting  time.    And  Gazzi  dying  much  about  the  same  period,  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  his  charge,  and  warned  her  to  take  good  heed  to  herself. 
The  woman,  not  hoping  for  safety  at  Bologna,  or  indeed  as  a  resident  any- 
where, changed  her  name  and  became  a  vagrant,  until  Bianca's  death 
enabled  her  to  come  forward  with  her  tale.  On  every  item  of  all  this  there 
is  abundant  evidence  preserved  in  the  Florentine  archives.     This  evidence 
seems  to  have  satisfied  the  few  historians  who  have  thought  for  them- 
selves on  the  subject,  and  who  all  speak  of  the  child  as  spurious.     "VVe, 
however,  venture  to  differ  from  them.     The  proofs  on  which  they  rely  are 
nowhere  convincing  or  above  suspicion ;  they  are  either  the  depositions  of 
vagabonds  and  adventurers,  or  certificates  of  the  quality  of  that  one  which 
declared  Eleonora  de  Toledo  to  have  died  of  disease  of  the  heart ;  and 
they  were  carefully  withheld  from  publicity  while  Francesco  lived.     It  is 
asserted,  indeed,  in  one  or  two  documents,  very  legally  drawn  up  and 
signed,  that  Bianca  quickly  informed  Francesco  of  the  deception,  and  that 
the  Prince  himself  repeatedly  admitted  the  imposture.     This  is  an  extra- 
ordinary statement,  and  fully  as  awkward.     The  admission  was  never 
made  to  any  one  except  Ferdinand  and  his  confidants.     The  knowledge  of 
the  deception  never  altered  the  conduct  of  the  Grand  Duke  towards  either 
Bianca   or   the   child ;    and   these   letters   preserved  in   the   Florentine 
archives  were  written  by  Antonio  to   his  father  Francesco.      Not  less 
awkward  and  extraordinary  is  the  proclamation  in   which  the  Cardinal 
denounces  Antonio  as  supposititious,  and  which  reduces  the  proofs  to  little 
better  than  hearsay.     And  still  more  extraordinary  and  awkward  is  the 
conduct  of  this  same  Cardinal  as  Grand  Duke  :  all  through  his  reign  he 
treated  Antonio  as  a  true  prince  of  the  Medici  stock. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  Ferdinand  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  rivalry 
of  an  illegitimate  child,  and  therefore  to  amass  false  testimony  as  to  his 
birth.  To  this  we  reply  that  illegitimacy  was  then  a  trifling  bar  to  Italian 
succession.  Francesco  was  but  the  third  Duke  of  Florence,  and  the  first, 
Alexander,  had  been  notoriously  base-born.  Many  indeed  questioned  if 
he  were  a  Medici  at  all.  And  yet  his  uncle,  Clement  VII.,  had  caused 
him  to  be  preferred  to  a  host  of  relatives  of  stainless  birth.  Francesco, 
too,  repeatedly  showed  something  more  than  an  inclination  to  follow  the 
same  course.  And  as  there  was  no  knowing  what  might  not  be  achieved 
by  his  infatuation  and  Bianca's  policy,  the  ambitious  Ferdinand  had  every 
inducement  to  stigmatize  the  child  as  "  non  e  altrimenti  figliuolo  del 
granduco  Francesco  e  della  Bianca,  ma  si  bene  figliuolo  di  una  fattoressa 
di  Sta.  Maria  Nuova." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Bartolomeo  Capello  visited  his  daughter,  from 
whom  he  returned  laden  with  gifts.  The  intercourse  thus  opened  Bianca 
carefully  maintained,  and  turned  ere  long  to  good  account. 

Giovanna's  first  and  only  son  was  born  on  the  20th  of  May,  1577, 
and  before  it  Bianca's  importance  vanished.  She  was  even  driven  from 
Florence — partly  by  the  demands  of  decorum,  but  still  more  by  the  mani- 
festation of  public  opinion,  which  always  ran  strong  against  her,  and 
could  not  now  be  repressed.  The  Grand  Duke  showed  his  Duchess  un- 
wonted attention ;  he  paid  all  her  debts  without  curtailing  her  allowance, 
and  promised  to  become  in  time  quite  a  model  husband.  For  a  season 
Giovanna  was  happy.  A  very  short  season  it  proved.  She  was  soon 
informed  that  the  Venetian  was  a  favourite.  Determined  to  see  for  her- 
self she  traced  Francesco  to  a  pleasant  retreat  in  the  country,  and  found 
him  with  Bianca.  The  anger  of  the  Grand  Duchess  burst  forth  with 
more  than  usual  violence.  She  was  then  borne  home  to  die.  Nor  did 
her  boy  long  survive  her.  "  Give  me  your  hand,"  said  Bianca  to  her 
confidant,  on  learning  the  news.  "  I  can  now  make  your  fortune." 

But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Giovanna's  death  proved  the  rudest 
shock  that  Bianca  had  ever  to  encounter.  Francesco  was  conscience- 
stricken,  sank  beneath  the  blow  and  withdrew  from  Florence  and  tempta- 
tion, while  his  brother  Ferdinand  and  more  disinterested  friends  did  their 
best  to  improve  the  occasion  against  the  mistress.  Bianca,  however,  was 
not  idle ;  neither  were  her  adherents.  The  latter  were  everywhere,  from 
the  council- chamber  to  the  confessional ;  they  knew  full  well  that  they 
must  fall  with  her,  and  they  battled  desperately  in  her  cause — because  it 
was  their  own.  Francesco  was  to  be  pitied.  Circumstances  had  deposed 
his  will ;  he  could  not  decide  between  his  passions  and  principle,  nor  yet 
between  the  rival  advocates.  Of  these  the  Churchmen  fought  the  most 
interesting  fight.  The  confessor  gave  overwhelming  reasons  against 
Bianca  ;  and  the  chaplain  very  convincing  ones  for  her.  "  Abandon  your 
sin,"  cried  the  one  ;  "  Repair  the  wrong  you  have  done,"  shouted  the 
other.  Continually  strained  in  opposite  directions,  Francesco  could  incline 
to  neither ;  but  his  health  began  to  give  way  between  them.  At  this 
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juncture  Bianca  managed  to  penetrate  his  retirement  and  cast  herself  at 
his  feet.  It  was  time  ;  that  night  Francesco  was  announced  to  be  seriously 
ill.  He  required  all  the  attention  that  Bianca  could  give  him,  and  he 
received  it.  This  decided  the  contest.  "  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
June,  1579,"  says  Siebenkees  in  a  curious  passage,  "  Bianca  entered  his 
apartment.  She  asked  if  he  wished  to  eat.  '  No,'  said  he,  '  I  feel  no 
appetite.'  '  Well,'  said  Bianca,  '  at  least  take  this  egg  as  a  gift  from 
me.  Eat  it ;  I  am  sure  it  will  do  you  good.'  Francesco  ate  the  egg. 
'  I  feel  much  better,'  said  he,  '  and  thank  you  for  your  present.  I  have 
long  been  your  debtor,  and  in  return  for  your  kindness  I  now  mean  to 
repay  you.  Here — take  my  hand — you  are  my  wife.'  "  That  same 
evening  they  were  married  by  the  chaplain,  who  was  shortly  afterwards 
created  Bishop  of  Chiusi.  Need  we  remark  that  the  confessor  received 
no  similar  appointment  ?  The  marriage  was  kept  secret  for  some  months. 
Bianca  indeed  took  up  her  abode  in  the  palace ;  but  it  was  as  the  governess 
of  the  three  daughters  of  Giovanna.  Cardinal  Ferdinand  was,  however, 
soon  taken  into  confidence.  His  brother's  illness  having  drawn  him  to 
Florence,  he  saw  enough  to  excite  his  suspicions,  and  on  pressing 
Francesco,  he  obtained  an  avowal.  Ferdinand,  though  sufficiently  alarmed, 
hoped  for  a  time  that  this  marriage  would  be  merely  morganatic,  and  of 
no  more  consequence  than  that  which  his  father  had  contracted  with 
Camilla  Martelli,  nine  years  before.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  Philip  II. 
was  consulted,  and  as  he  consented,  the  thing  was  published  everywhere. 
Ferdinand  retired  to  Home,  and  vowed  to  see  Francesco  no  more. 

The  friends  of  the  Grand  Duke  deplored  the  step,  and  his  enemies 
rejoiced  greatly.  The  latter,  who  were  numerous  and  powerful,  included 
the  Count  of  Savoy  and  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua ;  so  there  was 
no  end  to  lampoon  and  libel,  which,  next  to  the  dagger  and  the  bowl,  were 
the  favourite  weapons  of  the  Italian.  Some  sharp  verses  were  penned  by 
the  poet  Tasso,  who  was  a  dependant  of  the  house  of  Este.  It  was  a 
foolish  deed  ;  Francesco  never  forgave  it :  and  he  soon  found  means  to 
make  the  poet  rue  it.  He  commended  him  to  the  attention  of  the  Delia 
Cruscan  critics,  and  these  worthies  plucked  Tasso's  poem  and  his  reputa- 
tion to  pieces  with  great  effect.  It  was  temporary  indeed,  but  long  enough 
lived  to  give  Tasso  much  pain — and  even  to  tempt  him  into  another  piece 
of  folly,  that  of  hymning  Bianca's  praises,  with  the  view  of  soothing  her 
wrath.  Eidicule  was  then  as  dreaded  in  Italy  as  it  is  now  in  France,  and 
was  nearly  as  dangerous.  But  Bianca  was  quietly  preparing  a  surprise 
for  her  contemporaries,  that  did  not  indeed  reduce  her  maligners  to  silence, 
but  which  rendered  their  tongues  and  their  pens  nearly  harmless. 

Having  smoothed  the  way  -by  some  skilful  secret  negotiations,  a 
special  embassy  was  despatched  to  Venice  bearing  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Doge.  It  was  written  by  Francesco,  and  announced  that — preferring 
an  alliance  with  the  Republic  to  any  other — he  had  married  Bianca. 
"  I  regard  this  lady,"  wrote  the  Grand  Duke,  "  as  the  daughter  of  your 
Republic,  of  which  I  wish  to  become  the  son  by  adoption,  as  I  have 
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hitherto  been  its  son  by  inclination  and  respect."  The  Seigneurs  made  a 
suitable  response,  and  promised  to  discuss  the  matter  amply  ;  meanwhile 
the  ambassadors  were  lodged  in  the  Capello  Palace,  and  surrounded  with 
unusual  honours.  There  were  special  assemblies  of  the  various  councils, 
much  deliberation,  and  many  speeches.  Finally,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1579,  the  Pregadi  by  acclamation  pronounced  Bianca  "  the  one  and  true 
daughter  of  the  Republic,"  specifying  as  reasons  "those  most  rare  and 
precious  qualities"  which  had  rendered  her  "worthy  of  the  loftiest  for- 
tunes," and  the  honour  which  the  Grand  Duke  had  rendered  the  Republic 
in  contracting  "  this  most  wise  and  prudent  marriage."  That  day  high 
festival  was  kept  in  Venice — bells  ringing,  artillery  thundering,  banners 
floating,  sports  of  all  sorts  indulged  in,  at  night  a  grand  illumination 
and  general  ecstasy.  The  decree  which  honoured  Bianca  was  then 
despatched  to  Florence  by  the  most  magnificent  embassy  that  Venice 
ever  sent  forth.  It  included  the  father  and  brother  of  the  dame 
who  had  just  been  created  Knight  of  the  Stola  d'Oro,  the  Patriarch 
Grimani,  and  a  host  of  kindred.  And  it  was  accompanied  by  the  elite  of 
the  Venetian  aristocracy.  The  envoys  and  visitors  were  received  with 
equal  splendour  at  Florence,  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  magnificently 
lodged,  and  as  magnificently  entertained,  during  their  stay.  The  ensuing 
month  was  an  endless  round  of  banquet,  ball,  tourney,  bull-fight,  and 
other  sports.  On  the  12th  of  October  there  was  a  second  and  public 
marriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess,  after  which  Bianca  was 
ceremoniously  declared  "  The  daughter  of  the  Republic,"  and  crowned  with 
a  "  crown-royal,  that  she  might  in  all  things  be  equal  to  her  elder  sisters, 
the  queens  of  Cyprus  and  Hungary."  The  very  magnificent  but  very 
tiresome  proceedings  of  the  day  culminated  in  a  Te  Deum,  and  closed  with 
a  banquet  which  completely  defies  our  descriptive  powers.  Nor  did  the 
feasting  cease  until  the  end  of  October,  when  the  ambassadors  and  most 
of  the  visitors  departed,  bearing  with  them  magnificent  gifts.  The  whole 
expenses  amounted  to  300,000  ducats. 

Bianca's  brother  remained  behind,  was  installed  in  office,  and  promised 
to  become  a  leading  favourite.  But  he  was  neither  prudent  nor  even 
honest.  Being  detected  in  adding  a  cypher  to  an  order  for  8,000  ducats, 
he  was  expelled  from  Tuscany,  to  the  relief  of  his  sister,  who  had  begun 
to  find  him  a  great  annoyance.  She  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  malice. 
The  Venetians,  however,  were  less  satisfied  with  their  work.  Bianca  refused 
to  become  their  instrument  in  reducing  Tuscany  under  their  authority,  and 
something  more  than  coolness  was  soon  perceptible  between  the  States. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  her  life  Bianca  was  the  ruler  of  Florence. 
Francesco  secluded  himself  in  his  villa,  occupying  himself  with  alchemy, 
mechanics,  and  sensual  indulgences,  and  seldom  interfering  in  state 
affairs,  unless  to  order  a  confiscation  or  a  political  murder.  The  ministers 
were  all  the  creatures  of  Bianca,  and  carried  out  her  policy.  She  was  not 
unopposed,  indeed ;  Piero  and  Ferdinand  were  her  declared  enemies. 
The  one  was  rendered  contemptible  by  his  vices  ;  but  the  other  was 
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formidable  from  his  intellect,  his  energy,  and  his  standing.  He,  however, 
as  well  as  Piero,  was  needy,  and  as  Bianca  held  the  keys  of  the  treasury, 
she  was  mistress  of  the  situation,  an  advantage  which  she  knew  well  how 
to  use.  Ferdinand  did  not  care  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  her ;  and 
as  he  was  necessary  to  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Medici,  she  showed 
no  wish  to  drive  him  to  it.  Both,  however,  worked  quietly — the  one  to 
secure  the  succession  for  Antonio,  and  the  other  to  preserve  it  for  him- 
self. It  was  a  game  wherein  time  played  for  Bianca.  To  her  length  of 
life  meant  success ;  was  she  sure  of  that  ?  Hardly.  She  knew  that 
her  tenure  of  existence  was  uncertain.  "  I  shall  not  survive  my  husband 
many  hours,"  was  a  remark  she  often  used.  Nor  were  such  thoughts 
peculiar  to  her.  "  There  will  be  strange  talk  when  the  Grand  Duchess 
dies,"  said  Sixtus  V.  one  day  to  Ferdinand.  "We  can  guess  what  was 
meant.  Besides,  she  shared  the  vices  of  her  husband,  was  a  gourmand 
and  intemperate,  and  had  visibly  sapped  her  constitution  by  the  inordinate 
use  of  potions.  But  her  clear  intellect  and  resolute  will  remained  unim- 
paired. She  displayed,  indeed,  such  reach,  watchfulness,  and  skill  on  all 
occasions  as  to  draw  the  highest  praise  from  a  competent  judge,  Pope  Sixtus. 
In  October,  1578,  the  Cardinal  paid  a  visit  to  Florence.  He  was 
received  with  unusual  welcome,  and  carried  off  to  the  palace  of  all  the 
pleasures  at  Pratolina.  There  Francesco  died  on  the  19th,  and  Bianca 
within  a  few  hours.  Her  forecast  was  realized,  as  was  that  of  the 
Pope.  We,  however,  cannot  notice  the  sensational  nonsense  then,  and 
still,  current  concerning  these  events — nonsense  among  whose  contra- 
dictory statements  even  such  writers  as  Sismondi  and  Daru  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  bewildered.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  deaths  ; — those  who 
choose  to  rely  on  the  testimony  of  experts  ought  to  be  satisfied,  for  there 
is  no  lack  of  it.  There  exist  daily  bulletins  and  minute  accounts  of  every 
occurrence  ;  and  there  are  also  extant  reports  of  post-mortem  examinations 
which  amply  confirm  these  bulletins.  But  we  have  little  faith  in  such 
things.  We  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  Francesco  was  poisoned ;  but 
neither  do  we  think  that  Bianca  died  a  natural  death.  That  death  could 
not  have  been  more  opportune  for  her  antagonist.  Her  interment  was 
conducted  with  such  secresy  that  the  grave  could  never  be  discovered.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  body  was  destroyed,  for  it  was  then  an  article  of 
scientific  faith  that  poison  repelled  decomposition,  and  was  to  be  detected 
after  any  lapse  of  time.  And  we  know  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton  that 
Ferdinand  was  deeply  learned  in  toxicology.  That  prince  succeeded  his 
brother  without  difficulty.  His  first  act  was  to  issue  a  proclamation 
withering  to  the  reputation  of  "la  pessima  Bianca."  And  his  friends  the 
Venetians,  with  characteristic  meanness,  forbade  all  mourning  for  "  the 
daughter  of  the  Republic."  Ferdinand,  however,  stultified  his  proclama- 
tion by  legalizing  Bianca's  will,  and  especially  by  granting  Antonio  the 
name  and  honours  of  a  prince  of  his  house,  which,  the  bar  sinister  aside, 
we  consider  rightfully  his  due. 
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THEEE  are  few  educated  people,  who  cannot  call  very  vividly  to  mind  some 
peculiar  circumstances  of  their  past  life,  which  have  caused  the  first 
perusal  of  some  book  or  other  to  be  an  event  ever  to  be  remembered  in 
after  years,  and  perhaps  to  have  some  enduring  effect  on  the  character  or 
career  of  the  reader.  The  biographies  of  almost  all  eminent  men  contain 
some  incident  illustrative  of  this  ;  and  men  not  eminent  have  their  own 
stories  to  tell  scarcely  less  impressive  in  their  way.  Of  the  first  part  of 
the  assertion,  namely,  that  the  peculiar  circumstances,  under  which  a  book 
is  read,  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  with  respect  both  to  the 
strength  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  impression  produced,  my  own  recol- 
lections furnish  an  instance.  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  with  which  I 
first  read  the  dramatic  writings  of  Shakspeare's  contemporaries.  Very 
many  years  have  passed  since,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Indian  rainy 
season,  I  found  myself,  convalescent  from  a  severe  fever,  in  a  pleasant 
garden-house  on  the  river-side,  lent  to  me  by  one  of  my  earliest  friends. 
I  had  been  very  ill.  Some  said  that  I  had  been  studying  over-much, 
reading  and  writing  more  than  was  good  for  me  ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
brigadier's  claret  was  more  at  fault  than  my  poor  books.  But  whatever 
the  cause,  the  effect  was  unquestionable.  I  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton, 
and  had  got  a  fortnight's  leave  to  pick  up  flesh  and  recover  strength  on 
the  margin  of  the  river. 

I  was  never  more  full  of  joyous  expectation.  I  intended  to  spend  my 
time  between  riding  and  reading.  I  felt  the  new-born  health  tingling  in 
my  veins  ;  a  keen  appetite  had  taken  the  place  of  the  eternal  nausea  which 
had  sat  upon  me  whilst  I  was  under  the  influence  of  calomel  and  tartar- 
emetic.  The  place  was  charming ;  the  weather  was  delightful ;  cool 
showers  were  refreshing  the  baked  earth  ;  the  rich  foliage  was  glistening 
with  the  rain  ;  and  I  was  my  own  master  for  a  fortnight,  with  a  promise 
of  another  week's  leave  in  reversion,  if  my  health  should  require  it. 

But  a  sad  disappointment  was  in  store  for  me.  I  had  scarcely 
arrived,  when  a  severe  kick  from  my  horse  stretched  me  helpless  on  my 
back.  My  debility  and  reduced  weight,  which  forbade  all  resistance, 
saved  me  from  severe  injury,  but  for  more  than  a  week  I  could  not  ride  ; 
I  could  not  walk ;  I  could  scarcely  move  without  help.  But  I  could  read 
to  any,  and  I  could  write  to  some,  extent.  I  was,  therefore,  left  to  my 
looks  and  papers  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  could  accept  the 
situation  with  a  philosophy  rare  at  my  years.  I  had  already  forecast  my 
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studies.  I  had  determined  to  take  a  course  of  the  Old  Dramatists,  and  I 
had  taken  with  me  four  bulky  volumes  containing  the  works  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  I  had  made  familiar  acquaintance 
with  Shakspeare  at  a  very  early  age  ;  but  of  his  contemporaries  I  knew 
little  or  nothing.  And  I  was  as  much  surprised  as  I  was  delighted  to 
discern  the  wealth  of  pathos  and  humour  to  be  found  in  the  dramas 
before  me. 

I  began,  as  do  most  readers  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  with  the  M aid 's 
Tragedy ;  and  the  first  effect  of  such  a  beginning  was  one  of  boundless 
astonishment  at  the  thought  that  the  verdict  of  two  centuries  should 
have  placed  Fletcher  as  a  dramatist  so  immeasurably  behind  Shakspeare. 
The  national  love  of  Shakspeare  is  a  tradition — a  religion.  It  comes  to  us 
as  an  hereditary  faith  with  which  personal  judgment  has  commonly  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  We  become  familiar  with  his  greatest  works,  almost  in 
our  childhood — for  have  we  not  seen  Othello  and  Hamlet  and  Macbeth 
upon  the  stage,  and  realized,  by  the  help  of  machinery  and  ballet-girls,  the 
fairy-land  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ?  But  we  commonly  find  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  Fletcher  in  the  maturity  of  our  critical  powers.  We 
are  not  nurtured  to  believe  in  him — there  is  nothing  which  we  are  bound 
to  accept  as  a  national  creed.  We  have  not  been  familiarized  with  his 
genius  in  early  youth.  Its  bloom  has  not  been  brushed  off  on  the  boards 
of  the  Theatre  Eoyal.  It  comes  upon  us  suddenly  as  a  surprise — a 
later  revelation.  Desdemona  has  been  vulgarized  by  the  bolsters,  but 
Aspasia  comes  to  us,  with  un dimmed  radiance,  in  all  the  first  fresh  light 
of  the  Ideal.  The  judgment,  which  we  then  form,  is  quite  right  and  it  is 
quite  wrong.  There  is  no  deeper  pathos,  no  finer  poetry,  in  all  Shaks- 
peare's  writings  than  in  the  story  of  Aspasia  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy. 
And,  if  Fletcher  had  written  many  such  stories — many  such  dramas — it 
would  not  have  been  a  case  of  "  Eclipse  first  and  the  rest  nowhere."  But 
the  surprise  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  followed  in  time  by  disappoint- 
ment. It  does  not  come  upon  us  all  at  once ;  for  Philaster,  which 
is  but  little  inferior,  follows,  in  the  older  editions,  the  Maid's  Tragedy.* 
But  there  is  no  other  piece  which,  as  a  whole,  can  be  compared  with 
these  two  noble  dramas,  and  as  we  read  on  we  soon  fall  back  again  on  our 
old  belief  in  the  Titanic  isolation  of  Shakspeare.  There  are  snatches  of 
pathos  here  and  there — gleams  of  marvellous  tenderness,  bursts  of  the 
raciest  humour,  bits  of  harmonious  verse  not  to  be  surpassed — and  no 
words  can  express  the  delight  with  which  I  came  suddenly  on  all  this 
wealth  of  imagination  and  humour,  as  a  gold-finder  in  Australia  or  a 
diamond-hunter  in  South  Africa.  I  was  quite  alone  ;  and  as  I  sate  by  the 
open  window,  enjoying  the  cool  air  sweeping  through  the  moist  leaves,  I 
could  cry  or  laugh  at  pleasure.  If  the  Maid's  Tragedy  and  Philaster 

*  This  is  the  order  of  the  Folio  of  1679,  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  assumed 
that  these  dramas  were  the  first  written.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  edition,  places  The  Woman 
Hater  first,  then  Thierry  and  Theodoret — after  these  Philaster  and  the  Maid's 
Tragedy. 
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moved  me  to  tears,  on  the  one  side,  King  and  no  King  and  Duke  and  no 
Duke  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  other.  How  I  laughed  over  Bessus 
and  his  swordsmen,  and  the  ennobling  of  Mount-Marine  !  But  in  the  line 
of  pure  comedy  Ben  Jonson  gave  me  still  richer  enjoyment.  The  first 
perusal  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  marks  an  epoch  in  a  man's  life. 
Brainworm  and  Bobadil  and  Master  Stephen  are  realities,  which,  with 
other  Jonsonian  creations,  score  themselves  ineffaceably  into  the  memory. 
The  costume  and  the  manners  are,  of  course,  in  some  respects  out  of 
date.  But  human  nature  is  human  nature  at  all  times,  and  the  truth  of 
these  pictures  is  as  patent  to  us  now,  and  the  humour  is  as  fresh,  after 
a  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries.  I  was  not  surprised,  many  years 
afterwards,  to  learn  that  one  of  the  greatest  humourists  of  the  Victorian 
£era  had  chosen  the  part  of  Bobadil,  in  which  to  demonstrate  that  he 
could  act  nearly  as  well  as  he  could  write  ;  and  that  other  pregnant  wits 
of  the  day  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the  performance  of  rare  Ben's  great 
satire-in-action. 

From  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  Ben  Jonson  there  is  a  natural  tran- 
sition to  Massinger  and  Ford,  whose  writings  have  been,  deservedly, 
thought  worthy  of  separate  collection  and  annotation.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Ford's  Broken  Heart  is  one  of  the  finest  tragedies  ever  written 
in  any  language,  at  any  time.  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  with  which 
I  read  it  for  the  first  time,  and,  I  may  say,  for  the  second  and  the  third 
times.  The  closing  scenes  are  distinguished  by  such  rare  tragic  power 
and  consummate  pathos,  that  one  can  scarcely  regard  the  well-known 
eulogium  of  Charles  Lamb  as  anything  extravagant  and  overstrained. 
Next,  I  think,  I  read  Marston,  of  whose  plays  I  had  a  little  old  duodecimo 
edition,  which  I  interleaved ;  and  then  I  made  acquaintance  with 
Marlowe,  Chapman,  Heywood,  Rowley,  Middleton,  and  others,  chiefly 
through  Dodsley's  collection,  and  the  continuation  in  six  volumes,  after- 
wards published,  in  1816,  by  Rodwell  and  Newton — books  through  which 
most  readers  have  made  their  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  minor 
dramatists  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  I  remember  that,  five- 
and-thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  almost  every  one,  on  first  starting  a  library, 
made  himself  master  of  a  copy  of  Ellis's  Specimens  and  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays.  It  is  doubtful  whether  either  the  one  collection  or  the  other  is  as 
well  known  to  the  general  reader  of  the  present  day.  It  needs  no  par- 
ticular sagacity  satisfactorily  to  account  for  this.  But,  perhaps,  we  read 
something  less  worth  reading  than  the  works  of  these  old  poets  and  play- 
wrights. I  have  now,  however,  only  to  do  with  the  latter. 

In  many  of  these  dramas — tragedies  or  tragi-comedies,  we  find  the 
finest,  the  most  ennobling  sentiments,  the  purest,  the  most  poetical  language, 
jostled  by  the  grossest  immorality  and  the  filthiest  double-entendres. 
The  minor  dramatists  seem  to  be  afraid  of  committing  themselves  for 
a  page  or  two  together  to  propriety  of  sentiment  and  decency  of  language. 
They  take  delight  in  disappointing  us.  No  sooner  do  we  find  ourselves 
apparently  in  respectable  company,  than  the  playwright,  with  evident 
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remorse,  is  hurried  into  a  recantation,  and  proceeds  at  once  to  befoul  and 
deface  the  fair  image  he  has  created.  A  good  woman  is  a  rarity  in  these 
plays,  and  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  is  subjected  to  so  many  chances 
that  it  is  a  wonder  if  it  survives  the  third  act.  In  this  respect,  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  all  others,  Shakspeare  stands  apart  from  his  contem- 
poraries. His  women  are  mostly  all  good  women.  The  few  exceptions 
are  not  of  a  revolting  kind  ;  but  in  the  works  of  the  minor  dramatists  the 
Avomen  are  for  the  most  part  as  bad  as  in  the  sensation  novels  of  the 
present  day ;  and  Shakspeare  is  to  these  dramatists  very  much  what 
Walter  Scott  is  to  the  sensation  writers  of  this  generation. 

Take  as  an  illustration,  and  a  mild  one,  of  what  I  have  said  above, 
Middleton's  Tragedy  of  Women  ben-are  Women,  which  contains  all  the 
excellencies  and  all  the  vices  of  the  second-class  dramas  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan sera ;  it  has  narrowly,  indeed,  escaped  belonging  to  the  first  class. 
It  opens  most  auspiciously  with  a  delightful  picture  of  wedded  life.  A 
young  husband  brings  home  his  bride  to  his  mother's  house.  He  is  a 
young  Florentine  factor,  who  has  secretly  married  a  Venetian  lady  of 
somewhat  higher  social  status  than  his  own.  His  mother  receives  them 
courteously  and  affectionately ;  but  cannot — for  she  is  a  woman  of  some 
shrewdness — refrain  from  reminding  the  young  man  that  he  has  not  done 
a  very  sensible  thing — 

You're  to  blame 

To  -wrong  such  a  perfection — such  a  creature, 

To  draw  her  from  her  fortune,  which,  no  doubt, 

At  the  full  time  might  have  proved  rich  and  noble  ; 

You  know  not  what  you  have  done  ;  my  life  can  give  you 

But  little  help,  and  my  death  lesser  hopes  ; 

And  hitherto  your  own  means  have  but  made  shift 

To  keep  you  single,  and  that  hardly  too  : 

What  ableness  have  you  to  do  her  right,  then, 

In  maintenance  fitting  her  birth  and  virtues, 

Which  every  woman  of  necessity  looks  for, 

And  most  to  go  above  it — not  confined 

By  their  conditions,  virtues,  bloods,  and  births, 

But  flowing  to  affections,  wills,  and  humours  ? 

This  is  what  Sixty  says  of  Sixteen  (the  ages  of  the  two  are  clearly 
marked  in  the  play),  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  exceed  the  good  sense 
displayed  in  the  maternal  commentary  on  the  rash  marriage  of  the  young 
man,  Leantio,  who  thinks,  however,  that  in  the  presence  of  his  bride 
the  lecture  is  misplaced,  as  it  will  probably  teach  her  to  rebel.  In  this, 
the  sequel  shows,  he  was  perfectly  justified.  But,  at  first,  the  injurious 
suspicion  meets  with  a  flat  denial  from  the  bride,  Bianca,  who,  in  a  speech 
of  very  great  tenderness  and  beauty,  which  prepares  the  reader  for  better 
things,  assures  her  "kind  mother"  that — 

There  is  nothing  can  be  wanting 
To  her  that  does  enjoy  all  her  desires  ; 

and  then,  in  a  burst  of  affectionate  enthusiasm,  exclaims, — 
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Heaven  send  a  quiet  peace  with  this  man's  love, 
And  I'm  as  rich  as  virtue  can  be  poor  .... 
I'll  call  this  place  the  place  of  my  birth  now, 
And  rightly  too  ;  for  here  my  love  was  born, 
And  that's  the  birthday  of  a  woman's  joys. 

She  then  turns  to  her  husband,  and  playfully  reproaches  him, — 

You  hare  not  bid  me  welcome  since  I  came. 

Leantio.  That  I  did,  questionless. 

Bianca.  No  sure  ;  how  was  it  ? 

I  have  quite  forgot  it. 

Lean.  Thus  !     (Kisses  her.) 

Bian.  Oh,  sir  !  'tis  true  ; 

Now  I  remember  well,  I  have  done  thee  wrong  ; 
Pray  take  't  again,  sir.     (Kisses  him.} 

Lean.  How  many  of  these  wrongs 

Could  I  put  up  with  in  an  hour,  and  turn  the  glass 
For  twice  as  many  more  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  prettier  or  pleasanter  little  scene  of 
wedded  courtship  in  the  whole  range  of  our  English  drama  ;  and  what 
expectations  does  it  hold  out  to  the  reader,  sickened  with  all  the  crime 
and  suffering  through  which  he  has  been  wading  in  other  tragedies  and 
comedies  and  tragi- comedies  of  these  old  dramatists  !  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  written  wilfully,  for  the  sake  of  heightening  the  pain  and  terror 
of  the  contrast  that  is  to  follow.  Leantio's  business  takes  him  away  for  a 
few  days  from  his  mother's  house.  Bianca,  like  most  young  wives,  tries 
to  persuade  him  to  remain  a  little  longer,  and  he  very  nearly  consents  ; 
but  taking,  after  a  little  reflection,  a  more  sensible  view  of  his  position,  he 
says  that  he  will  best  prove  his  love  by  working  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  beloved.  So  he  departs,  and,  after  four  or  five  days,  returns,  full  of 
love  and  longing  to  his  bride.  As  he  nears  his  mother's  house,  he  bursts 
out  into  rapturous  exclamations  :- — 

How  near  am  I  now  to  a  happiness 
That  earth  exceeds  not !  not  another  like  it ! 
The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  are  the  conceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.    I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth! 
The  violet  bed  's  not  sweeter.     Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting-house,  bnilt  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flowers  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odours  ;  when  base  lust, 
With  all  her  powders,  paintings,  and  pert  pride,*  ! 
Is  but  a  fair  house  bnilt  by  a  ditch  side. 

But  he  has  scarcely  been  at  home  an  hour  before  all  this  is  fearfully 
changed ;  and  we  find  the  happy,  hopeful  husband,  with  all  his  sweet 

*  The  Continuation  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  says  "  best  pride,"  but  the  word  that 
I  have  substituted  sustains  the  alliteration  and  improves  the  sense,  and  was,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  one  originally  written  by  the  dramatist. 
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expectations  of  quiet  bliss,  boiling  and  bubbling  over  with  bitterness,  and 
exclaiming  that  wedlock  is  "  the  ripe  time  of  man's  misery." 

What  a  peace 

Has  he  that  never  marries  !    If  he  knew 
The  benefit  he  enjoy'd,  or  had  the  fortune 
To  come  and  speak  with  me,  he  should  know  then 
The  infinite  wealth  he  had,  and  discern  rightly 
The  greatness  of  his  treasure  by  my  loss  ; 

— this  treasure  being  the  state  of  single  blessedness  which  he  has  lost. 
And  then  follows  a  rhapsody,  very  strongly  worded,  on  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  illicit  love.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  His  young  wife 
has  gone  all  wrong  during  his  five  days'  absence.  The  Duke  has  seen  her 
in  the  balcony  of  her  mother-in-law's  house  and  (those  dukes  are  always 
terrible  fellows  in  the  plays  of  the  minor  dramatists)  has  become  enamoured 
of  her  beauty.  A  Florentine  lady — a  wealthy  widow  of  five-and-thirty, 
who  displays  great  proficiency  all  through  the  piece  as  an  amateur  pimp — 
brings  the  bride  of  sixteen  and  the  Duke  of  fifty-five  together ;  and  the 
meeting  results  in  the  young  lady's  ruin.  Bianca  *  very  rapidly  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  rich  man's  mistress  than  a  poor 
man's  wife,  and  before  her  husband's  return  she  has  become  thoroughly 
discontented  with  the  scanty  surroundings  of  her  new  home.  The  shrewd 
anticipations  of  the  mother-in-law  are  verified.  Bianca,  who,  a  day  or 
two  before,  had  declared  that  love  beautified  everything  and  atoned  for  all 
defects,  now  exclaims  : — 

This  is  the  strangest  house 
For  all  defects,  that  ever  gentlewoman 
Made  shift  withal  to  pass  away  her  love  in. 
Why  is  there  not  a  cushion-cloth  of  drawn-work, 
Or  some  fair  cut-work  pinn'd  up  in  my  chamber  ? 
A  silver  and  gilt  casting  bottle  hung  by  't  ? 
Nay,  since  I  am  content  to  be  so  kind  to  you, 
To  spare  you  for  a  silver  basin  and  ewer, 
Which  one  of  my  fashion  looks  for  as  of  duty, 
She's  never  offered  under  where  she  sleeps. 

Mother.  She  talks  of  things  here  my  whole  state's  not  worth  ! 

Bianca.  Never  a  green  silk  quilt  is  there  in  the  house,  mother, 
To  cast  upon  my  bed. 

Bianca  having  given  a  not  very  delicate  turn  to  the  conversation,  the 
old  lady  speaks  up  pertinently  in  defence  of  her  belongings ;  whereupon 
Bianca  replies  with  petulant  scorn  : — 

Troth,  you  speak  wondrous  well  for  your  old  house  here — 
'T  will  shortly  fall  down  at  your  feet  to  thank  you, 
Or  stoop  when  you  go  to  bed  like  a  good  child, 
To  ask  your  blessing. 

*  I  have  called  her  "  Bianca,"  but  the  name  is  printed  "  Brancha  "  throughout  in 
the  edition  before  me,  though  the  metre  obviously  requires  that  it  should  be  a  tri- 
syllable. 
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Much  more  of  this  fine  irony  follows,  to  the  perfect  bewilderment 
of  the  old  lady,  who  declares  that  it  is  the  strangest  change  that  "  wit  at 
three-score  "  was  puzzled  to  find  out:— 

When  she  first  lighted  here,  I  told  her  then 

How  mean  she  would  find  all  things — she  was  pleased  j 

None  better  ;  I  laid  open  all  defects  to  her— 

She  was  contented  still — but  the  devil's  in  her, 

Nothing  contents  her  now. 

This  dialogue  has  just  taken  place,  when  Leantio  returns  home  from 
his  short  week's  work  and  finds  all  so  fearfully  changed.  And  here  I  may 
pause  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  scenes  from  which  these  passages 
are  taken  are  in  the  very  truest  vein  of  high  comedy.  The  sentiments 
are  as  natural  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed.  We  need  not 
go  back  to  Venice  or  Florence  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  for 
proof  of  the  exceeding  truth  of  what  might  have  been  written  yesterday,  if 
we  had  anybody  capable  of  writing  it.  That  a  young  gentlewoman  of  good 
condition,  tenderly  reared,  and  habituated  to  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life,  should  soon  begin  to  regret,  and  thence  to  resent  the  loss  of  what 
has  become  a  second  nature  to  her,  is  only  what  occurs  amongst  us  in  the 
present  day,  and  would  more  frequently  occur  if  the  young  gentlewomen 
of  the  period  had  not  learnt  very  accurately  to  calculate  and  to  compare 
resources,  and,  in  most  instances,  to  abstain  from  wedlock,  if  the  marital 
establishment  is  likely  to  be  inferior  to  the  parental.  In  fact,  "  marrying 
in  haste  and  repenting  at  leisure  "  has  become  almost  a  tradition  from 
a  past  generation.  Of  Bianca,  in  Middleton's  play,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  she  repented  at  leisure.  She  seems  to  have  repented  as  hastily  as 
she  married.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  necessity  of  the  olden  Drama.  Modern 
dramatists,  who  cannot  observe  unity  of  time  and  place,  take  care  to  tell 
us,  at  least  in  the  play-bills,  the  intervals  which  have  elapsed  between  one 
act  and  another,  so  as  to  soften  down  transitions  which  would  otherwise 
be  violent  and  abrupt.  But,  in  Middleton's  time,  incident  followed 
incident  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity,  that  the  reader  is  quite  out  of 
breath.  That  a  loving  young  wife,  who  has  made  grand  sacrifices  for 
the  man  of  her  choice,  should  go  hopelessly  bad  during  his  five  days' 
absence  from  home,  unpleasantly  exceeds  the  bounds  of  probability.  Nemo 
repente  fuit  turpissima.  But  Middleton's  Bianca  is  an  unfortunate  ex- 
ception to  this  rule ;  for  on  the  return  of  Leantio  she  not  only  scouts 
him  and  insults  him,  but  soon  afterwards,  in  the  most  brazen  manner, 
takes  up  her  abode  in  apartments  furnished  for  her  by  the  Duke,  and 
openly  appears  at  his  banquets.  The  wretched  husband,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  accept  his  position,  is  provided  with  a  small  place  by  the  Duke, 
who  speedily  forgets  him.  One  day,  however,  he  forces  himself  into  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  when  he  rebukes  her,  and  she  turns  him  out  of  her 
lodgings.  The  Duke  enters,  and  then  we  are  treated  to  the  following  racy 
scrap  of  dialogue  : — 
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Duke.  Who's  that  ? 

Bian.  Cry  you  mercy,  sir  ! 

Duke.  Prithee,  who's  that  ? 

Bian.   The  former  thing,  my  lord,  to  whom  you  gave 
The  captainship.    He  eats  his  meat  with  grudging. 
Duke.  Still! 

I  do  not  think  that  brazen-faced  insolence  and  contempt  were  ever  ex- 
pressed so  magnificently  as  in  the  little  words  in  italics.  Bianca  must 
have  been  not  only  a  very  impudent,  but  a  very  clever  woman,  thus  to  have 
condensed  her  scorn.  The  Duke's  exclamation  of  "  Still !  "  is  admirable. 
A  few  days,  he  thought,  ought  to  have  been  quite  enough  to  reconcile  the 
sometime  factor  to  the  appropriation  of  his  wife  by  a  duke ;  but  the 
"former  thing"  is  the  gem  of  the  piece.  Many  readers  will  remember 
how,  in  Robert  Browning's  Pippa  Passes,  Ottima  insists  upon  speaking  of 
her  husband's  murdered  body  as  "  the  thing,"  until  Sebald  reproaches 
her — "The  thing!  there  again  the  thing!"  And  to  this  prankt-up 
Bianca,  with  her  ducal  surroundings,  poor  Leantio  was  as  much  a  thing 
dead  and  gone,  as  though  he  had  lain  in  the  churchyard.  The  insolent 
scorn  of  Cleopatra,  who  asks  Mark  Antony,  "  How  does  the  married 
woman  ?"  has  often  been  commended  for  its  dramatic  force;  but  it  appears 
lo  me  that  this  "  former  thing  "  is  something  still  more  racy. 

Whatever  these  old  dramas  lacked,  they  did  not  lack  incident ;  and 
ihis  tragedy  of  Women  beware  Women  is  even  more  eventful  than  its 
companions.  There  are,  indeed,  materials  in  it  for  two  or  three  plays. 
What  I  have  written  and  what  I  have  quoted  have  been  in  illustration  of 
the  high  comedy  of  the  piece.  There  is, also  a  good  deal  of  what  may  not 
unjustly  be  described  as  low  farce — indecency  abounding  in  it.  But  the 
tragic  element  predominates.  "  The  eternal  law,  that  where  sin  is,  sorrow 
shall  answer  it,"  is  amply  vindicated — for  nearly  all  the  persons  of  the 
drama  are  bad,  and  they  nearly  all  meet  with  violent  deaths.  There  is, 
however,  one  personage,  of  whom  we  cannot  think  too  highly.  This  is  a 
Cardinal — brother  of  the  Duke — who  lectures  him  severely  on  his  crimes, 
in  language  as  noble  in  diction  as  in  sentiment,  rarely  surpassed,  or, 
indeed,  equalled,  in  the  whole  range  of  our  dramatic  literature.  For  a 
little  while,  we  live  in  the  hope  that  the  Duke  is  converted ;  but  it  is  a 
very,  very  little  while  ;  for  scarcely  has  the  good  Cardinal  departed,  pro- 
claiming a  conversion  "  sung  for  a  hymn  in  heaven,"  than  the  Duke 
announces  his  intention  to  cease  from  the  infraction  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, by  deliberately  breaking  the  sixth — 

Her  husband  dies  to-night,  or  at  the  most 
Lives  not  to  see  the  morning  spent  to-morrow  ; 
Then  will  I  make  her  lawfully  my  own, 
Without  this  sin  and  horror. 

This  is  accomplished  in  the  most  characteristic  manner.  The  Lady 
Livia,  by  whose  machinations  Bianca  had  been  betrayed  to  the  Duke, 
before  her  ladyship  had  seen  Leantio,  subsequently  becomes  enamoured 
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of  him,  and  treats  him  as  the  Duke  is  treating  the  poor  fellow's  wife. 
This  immaculate  lady  has  a  brother  (Hippolito),  who  has  been  assisted  by 
her  to  form  an  incestuous  connection  with  his  own  niece,  and  whose 
delicate  sense  of  family  honour  is  such  that,  when  he  hears  from  the 
Duke  that  his  sister  has  gone  astray  with  Bianca's  husband,  he  is  easily 
excited  to  slay  the  wretched  cuckold.  The  morality  of  this  man  is  about 
as  logical  as  the  Duke's.  He  kills  Leantio,  and  the  Duke  proceeds  to 
marry  the  widow.  The  marriage  greatly  scandalizes  the  Cardinal,  who 
seems,  however,  not  to  have  known  his  brother's  share  in  the  death  of 
Leantio,  and  he  rebukes  the  Duke  in  the  presence  of  his  intended  wife, 
and  endeavours  to  interrupt  the  ceremony.  Here,  however,  Bianca's 
tongue  proves  itself  to  be  as  well  skilled  in  argument  as  in  irony.  After 
condemning  the  Cardinal  for  his  want  of  charity,  and  telling  him  that 
"  heaven  and  angels  take  great  delight  in  a  converted  sinner,"  she 
asks — 

Pray  whether  is  religion  hetter  served, 

When  lives  that  are  licentious  are  made  honest, 

Than  when  they  still  run  through  a  sinful  blood  ? 

Bianca  and  the  Duke  are  married  and  the  Lady  Livia  gives  them  a 
grand  entertainment,  including  a  masque,  in  which  she  herself  plays  the 
part  of  Juno.  What  follows  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  otherwise  than 
by  saying  that  every  one  tries  to  kill  some  one,  and  gets  killed  by  the 
very  means  contrived  for  the  murder  of  the  enemy.  Bianca,  in  whom  we 
are  particularly  interested,  tries  to  poison  the  Cardinal,  but  poisons  her 
husband  and  herself.  Trap-doors,  arrows,  swords,  censors — all  kinds  of 
appliances  are  used  to  cover  the  stage  with  dead  bodies ;  the  Cardinal 
delivers  himself  of  a  brief  homily — and  then  the  curtain  falls  upon  this 
strange  scene  of  murderous  confusion.  I  do  not  know  any  drama  that 
better  exemplifies  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  our  early 
dramatists,  than  that  of  which  I  have,  for  this  reason,  given  an  account. 
It  is  very  certain  that  Middleton  must  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary 
genius,  equally  conversant  with  the  springs  and  wells  of  tragedy  and 
of  comedy.  Ever  beneath  his  huge  crusts  of  exaggeration  there  is  clearly 
observable  an  acute  insight  into  human  nature.  Even  the  extraordinary 
inconsistency  of  some  of  his  characters  is  natural,  though  preposterous. 
Hippolito,  for  example,  excuses  himself  on  the  score  of  his  vehement 
indignation  against  the  partner  of  his  sister's  sin,  whilst  he  was  commit- 
ting a  far  greater  sin  himself,  by  saying  that  he  had  offended  in  secresy, 
whilst  his  sister  had  been  found  out. 

It  has  been  said  that,  if  any  one  would  see  the  extremes  of  intellectual 
strength  and  intellectual  weakness,  he  should  study  Shakspeare  and  his 
commentators  ;  but  the  commentaries  upon  the  text  of  Shakspeare  are 
wisdom  in  comparison  with  those  which  have  emanated  from  the  anno- 
tators  upon  the  minor  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  eera.  I  speak  of 
the  earlier  commentators ;  not  of  such  critics  as  Mr.  Payne  Collier  and 
Mr.  Dyce,  but  of  annotators  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Monk  Mason.  The 
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attempts  to  correct  the  text — the  marrings,  now  of  the  sense,  now  of  the 
sound,  the  plain  passages  that  are  explained,  the  ohscure  passages  that 
are  left  unexplained,  the  confessions  of  inability  to  unravel  trifling  diffi- 
culties, would  be  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  if  they  were  not  irritating  and 
vexatious.*  Of  all  these  gropings  I  do  not  remember  any  one  that 
has  amused  me  more  than  the  ingenious  attempts  of  the  annotators  to 
get  over  the  difficulties  of  burrage  or  borage.  For  example,  in  Marston's 
What  You  Will,  "  Quadratus  "  says,  <(  Come,  leave  his  lips  and  command 
some  liquor;  if  you  have  no  bottle-ale,  command  some  claret-wine  and 
burrage  ;  for  that's  my  predominate  humour."  One  would  not  have 
thought  that  such  a  passage  required  a  word  of  explanation.  But  the 
editor  of  the  Continuation  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  informs  us  that  "  in  Cot- 
grave's  French  Dictionary,  bourrachon  is  explained  a  '  tippler,  quaffer,  toss- 
pot, whip-can,  &c.'  Burrage  may  therefore,  I  conceive,  mean  beverage."  f 
Think  of  this,  0  ye  artificers  of  claret-cup  and  Badminton !  In  what 
region  of  town  or  country  this  dry-as-dust  editor  can  have  lived,  that  the 
name  of  that  blue-flowered,  rough-leafed  herb,  which  has  been  known  to 
Englishmen  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  (and  I  know  not  how  much 
longer)  in  connection  with  claret,  was  wholly  unknown  to  him,  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture.  And  how  little  he  must  have  known  of  the 
writings  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  which  he  has  professed  to  illus- 

*  The  attempts  at  criticism  on  the  dramatic  or  poetical  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
several  pieces,  their  whole  or  their  parts,  are  often  not  more  successful.  The  extreme 
praise  is  often  as  misplaced  as  the  extreme  censure.  Take  the  following  as  an 
example.  In  Massinger's  Guardian  one  of  the  personages  of  the  drama  is  said  to 
have  been 

"  Fashioned 

In  an  inimitable  mould,  which  Nature  broke, 

The  great  work  perfected." 

On  this  Mr.  Gifford  observes — "We  have  had  this  thought  in  several  of  the  pre- 
ceding plays  ;  indeed,  I  know  no  idea  so  common  ;  scarce  a  sonnetteer  or  playwright 
from  Surrey  to  Shadwell  being  without  it.  It  must  have  had  considerable  charms  in 
the  eyes  of  our  forefathers,  since  neither  its  triteness  nor  its  folly  could  prevent  the 
eternal  repetition."  There  are  many  things  in  Massinger's  plays  infinitely  more  trite 
and  more  foolish  than  this.  It  is  remarkable  that  Byron  considered  the  idea  neither 
too  trite  nor  too  foolish  for  his  adoption.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded  of 
the  passage  in  the  "  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan  : — " 

"  Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness — long  in  vain — 

And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain — 

Sighing  that  Nature  made  but  one  such  man, 

And  broke  the  die  in  moulding  Sheridan." 

f  The  same  editor,  in  a  later  note  on  a  passage  in  the  first  scene  of  the  Spanish 
Gipsy,  by  Middleton  and  Rowley,  says,  truly  enough,  that  "  a  borachio  is  a  vessel 
made  of  skins,  in  which  wine  is  kept  in  Spain."  "  Borachio,"  says  Minshieu,  "  is 
a  bottle,  commonly  of  pigge's-skin  with  the  hair  inward,  dressed  inwardly  with  rozen, 
to  keep  wine  or  liquor  sweet.  Wines  preserved  in  these  bottles  contain  a  peculiar 
flavour,  and  are  then  said  to  taste  of  the  borachio."  Thence,  a  hard  drinker  came  to 
be  called  a  borachio.  The  word  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  old  dramas,  and 
Shakspeare  (MwcA  Ado  about  Nothing")  calls  one  of  his  characters  by  that  name.  But 
the  word  has  no  more  to  do  with  borage  than  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg. 
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trate !  The  combination  of  claret  and  borage  is  celebrated  by  contem- 
porary dramatists  and  by  other  non-dramatic  writers  of  the  period. 
And  scarcely  less  ludicrous  is  the  bewilderment  into  which  some  of 
these  learned  commentators  seem  to  have  been  thrown  by  that  very 
abstruse  word  "  aerie,"  the  nest  of  an  eagle  or  other  bird  of  prey.  One 
suggests  that  the  right  reading  is  "aviary,"  whilst  another  would 
substitute  the  adjective  "  airy."  And  yet  for  neither  word  need  the 
critic  have  referred  to  any  more  recondite  authority  than  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  in  which  he  will  find  both  "  borage  "  and  "  aerie  "  defined  in 
the  sense  intended  by  the  dramatist. 

When  I  first  read  these  old  dramatists,  I  did  not  trouble  myself 
greatly  about  the  annotators.  I  "  skipped  the  notes,"  as  I  had  done 
when  I  first  made  acquaintance  with  Shakspeare.  There  are  many, 
doubtless,  who,  like  myself,  have  read  Shakspeare  and  some  of  his  chief 
contemporaries  at  three  different  stages  of  their  student-life, — firstly,  for 
the  story ;  secondly,  for  the  poetry  ;  and,  thirdly,  for  the  illustrations  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  period  which  they  contain.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that,  at  this  third  stage,  the  interest  of  the  student  is 
more  absorbing  than  at  the  two  former ;  but,  except  in  rare  instances, 
when  it  becomes  the  passion  of  a  life,  it  is  less  abiding  than  at  the  second 
stage.  I  think  that  the  fever  lasted  with  me  for  some  three  years. 
Those  years  were  mostly  spent  in  England,  where  alone,  indeed,  I  could 
have  gratified  my  taste  for  the  collection  of  old  editions.  Why  I  should 
have  liked  a  book  better  for  being  badly  printed,  I  cannot  now  quite 
understand  ;  but  so  it  was.  The  worse  the  thing  in  itself,  the  higher  the 
price  I  was  content  to  pay  for  it.  It  was  a  very  expensive  taste,  and  I 
should  be  greatly  alarmed  if  it  were  ever  to  break  out  in  me  again. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  I  stumbled  by  accident  on  a  rare  bargain — not  in 
London,  for  the  London  booksellers  were  far  too  skilled  in  their  trade  to 
allow  anything  to  slip  through  their  fingers  without  realizing  its  full 
price  ;  but  in  remote  country  places,  where  books  were  valued  according  to 
the  spruceness  of  their  bindings  and  the  purity  of  their  pages.  I  confess 
that  I  sometimes  had  my  qualms  of  conscience.  A  favourite  book  of 
mine  at  this  time  was  Jonathan  Dymond's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality ;  and  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  of  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  sellers.  I  remember  coming  once  by 
chance  upon  a  room-full  of  old  books,  which  the  owner,  a  country  book- 
seller, had  almost  forgotten.  He  spoke  slightingly  of  them  as  old  rubbish, 
and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  might  overhaul  them,  he 
said,  if  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  dust.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  day  in 
the  lumber-room,  and  amidst  much  that  was  quite  valueless  I  discovered 
a  number  of  volumes,  which  a  London  bookseller  would  have  labelled  in 
his  catalogue  as  "  very  scarce  "  or  "  rare."  I  selected  some  thirty  of 
these,  and  asked  their  price.  Would  I  think  a  shilling  a  volume  too 
much  for  them  ?  I  was  asked  in  reply.  I  said  that  I  thought  it  right  to 
tell  him  that  they  were  worth  a  great  deal  more.  "  Perhaps  they  are, 
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sir,"  lie  said;  "I  don't  know.  I  have  charged  you  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  gave  for  them,  so  I  am  content."  I  could  say  nothing  to  this. 
Some  one  had  got  less  than  the  proper  amount  of  money  in  return  for 
their  money's  worth ;  but  even  Jonathan  Dymond  did  not  teach  me  that 
I  was  to  go  quixotically  in  search  of  the  original  loser,  who  was  probably 
long  ago  dead  and  buried,  and  his  heirs  scattered  over  the  earth.  I 
remember  that  among  the  books  I  thus  carried  off  were  a  very  fine 
copy  of  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Chemicinn,  the  original  edition  of  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Prynne'  s  Histriomastix,  with  a  number  of  old 
plays,  primitive  quartos,  by  Maasinger  and  others,  complete  editions  of 
Marston,  Randolph,  and  other  Elizabethan  dramatists,  including  a  folio 
of  Ben  Jonson,  a  copy  of  Decker's  Gull's  Hornbook  (the  fac-simile 
reprint),  and  a  heap  of  historical  tracts  concerning  the  poisoning  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  history  since  that  time, 
but  I  can  remember  no  annals  in  which  I  have  taken  so  keen  an  interest 
as  in  those  of  the  reign,  and  most  of  all  of  the  court,  of  the  first  James. 
I  am  not  very  proud  now  of  the  taste  which  I  thus  displayed.  The 
contemporary  chronicles,  which  I  read  with  such  deep  attention,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  either  very  poor  stuff  or  very  prurient  gossip  ;  but  there 
was  a  sort  of  fascination  in  the  quaintness  of  the  language,  and  every  now 
and  then  they  threw  up  something  or  other  which  made  me  better  under- 
stand certain  allusions  in  the  dramatic  writings  of  those  times.  I  remember 
that  at  this  period  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  illustrate  with  passages 
from  these  dramas  my  copy  of  Decker's  Gull's  Hornbook,  the  broad 
margin  of  which  was  covered  with  notes,  in  feeble  imitation  of  the  hand- 
writing of  the  time.  Indeed,  I  spoilt  a  great  number  of  books  with 
pedantries  of  this  kind ;  and  I  have  often  since  wondered  (for  I  parted 
with  them  on  going  abroad)  what  has  become  of  the  volumes  on  which  I 
wasted  so  much  good  time. 

And  yet  it  is  somewhat  ungrateful  to  write  thus  reproachfully  of  a 
mania  which  was  really  very  pleasant  whilst  it  lasted,  and,  unlike  some 
other  manias,  is  by  no  means  painful  in  the  retrospect.  It  was  just 
passing  away,  when,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  I  read  an  article  with 
some  such  heading  as  "Evidences  of  a  New  Dramatic  Poet."  I  remember 
now  the  exact  spot  where  I  read  it.  It  was  on  the  road  that  leads  from 
Clapham  Common  to  Wandsworth  Common — a  pleasant  and,  in  those  days, 
quite  a  countrified,  quiet  road,  with  the  delightful  designation  of  Nightingale 
Lane,  which  was  then  by  no  means  a  misnomer,  though  now  there  are 
stately  villas  where  once  were  overhanging  trees.  I  read  the  article  as  I 
sauntered  along.  It  was  a  review  of  Browning's  Paracelsus,  and  I  was 
told  afterwards  that  it  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Forster.  Some  people 
said  at  the  time  that  the  writer  had  discovered  a  mare's-nest.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  the  extracts  more  than  supported  the  high  commendations 
of  the  critic.  I  read  the  passages  quoted,  again  and  again,  and  next 
morning  I  went  to  London  and  bought  the  little  grey-boarded  volume.  I 
carried  it  about  with  me  in  my  pocket,  and  for  some  time  I  read 
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nothing  else.  I  almost  lived,  indeed,  with  Paracelsus  and  Festus  and 
Michal.  I  was  very  grateful  to  the  critic  for  having  guided  me  to  such 
a  well-spring  of  delight.  For  the  ordinary  critical  journals  of  the  day 
dismissed  the  first  efforts  of  Kobert  Browning's  muse  with  a  few  words 
of  contemptuous  reprobation ;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  Public 
came  to  believe  in  the  new  poet.  Paracelsus  was  said  to  be  obscure, 
unintelligible  nonsense;  and  many  even  of  those  who  recognized,  after 
a  fashion,  the  wealth  of  intellect  that  is  apparent  in  the  poem,  confessed 
that  they  did  not  much  like  it.  Some  such  judgment  as  this  was 
pronounced  by  a  very  dear  friend  and  relative,  to  whom,  wishing  that 
he  should  share  my  joys,  I  sent  a  copy  of  Paracelsus  more  than  ten 
thousand  miles  by  sea.  Accident — the  one  universal  accident — brought 
the  little  book  again  into  my  hands,  and  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  it  had 
been  but  little  read.  Afterwards  I  endeavoured,  in  a  distant  settlement, 
to  make  my  fellow-exiles  familiar  with  this  marvellous  poem,  but  I  was 
not  very  successful.  I  wrote  a  series  of  papers  On  some  Favourite  Books, 
and  the  first  was  on  Paracelsus.  I  remember  that  the  second  was  on 
Landor's  Pentamcron,  the  most  charming,  I  think,  of  all  that  great 
writer's  works.  In  this  latter  instance,  my  literary  friends  accepted  my 
judgment,  and  tried  to  buy  or  to  borrow  the  book.  What  tenderness, 
what  humour  is  there  in  it !  And  what  truthfulness !  How  it  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio !  And  what  a  reality  is  the 
simple  little  handmaid  Assunta !  It  is  certainly  easier  reading  than 
Paracelsus.  But  previous  training  had  taught  me  rather  to  delight  in 
"  curst  hard  reading."  I  had  not  read  the  works  of  so  many  philosophers 
and  metaphysicians,  and  gloried  in  the  genius  of  Shelley,  to  be  staggered 
by  this  first  great  work  of  Kobert  Browning.  If  I  did  not  understand  a 
passage,  at  the  first  reading,  I  read  it  a  second  time,  and  a  third,  until  I 
did.  And  there  is  this  to  be  said  of  it — that  the  more  you  read  it  the 
better  you  like  it.  At  least,  I  would  not  give  much  for  the  critical 
intelligence  of  the  man  who  is  not  so  affected. 

Years  have  passed ;  and  I  have  had  other  editions  of  Paracelsu* — 
and  collections  of  "Robert  Browning's  works" — but  none  that  I  have 
treasured  so  much  as  the  first  little  grey  volume  of  the  obscure  young 
poet.     I  have,  indeed,  somewhat  resented  the  changes  which  I  have  found 
in  the  later  editions  both  of  Paracelsus  and  of  Bells  and  Pomegranates.    My 
critical  judgment  may  be  at  fault  in  deciding  that  these  alterations  are  for 
the  most  part  not  improvements  of  the  original  text ;  but  anyhow  I  do  not 
like  them,  and  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Mr.  Browning's  hero — 
No  change,  no  change  !     Not  but  this  added  grace 
May  blend  and  harmonize  with  its  compeers  .... 
But,  'tis  a  change  ;  and  I  detest  all  change, 
And  most  a  change  in  aught  I  loved  long  since  ! 

Besides,  it  is  rather  hard  upon  us  greybeards  to  be  told  by  a  younger  gene- 
ration, fed  upon  new  editions,  that  we  are  misquoting  our  favourite  poet. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

JANET    ILCHESTER. 

WAS  a  prisoner 
captured  by  fraud, 
and  with  five  shil- 
lings and  a  penny 
still  remaining  to 
me  for  an  assur- 
ance of  my  power 
to  enjoy  freedom. 
Osric  and  Kiomi 
did  not  show 
themselves  on  the 
road,  they  answer- 
ed none  of  my 
shouts. 

"  She  is  afraid 
to  look  me  in  the 

__  _  face,"      I      said, 

—  Jzr  ~    1^1    —-     .JZ  ~~L^c  -^~     keeping  my  anger 

~  ^H          ^~-y>\~    on  Kiomi. 

"  Harry,  Harry,"  said  my  aunt,  "  they  must  have  seen  me  here  ;  do 
you  grieve,  and  you  have  me,  dear  ?  " 

Her  eager  brown  eyes  devoured  me  while  I  stood  panting  to  be 
happy,  if  only  I  might  fling  my  money  at  Kiomi' s  feet,  and  tell  her  : 
"  There,  take  all  I  have  ;  I  hate  you  !  "  One  minute  I  was  curiously 
perusing  the  soft  shade  of  a  moustache  on  my  aunt's  upper  lip ;  the  next, 
we  jumped  into  the  carriage,  and  she  was  my  dear  aunt  Dorothy  again, 
and  the  world  began  rolling  another  way. 

The  gipsies  had  made  an  appointment  to  deliver  me  over  to  my  aunt ; 
Farmer  Eckerthy  had  spoken  of  me  to  my  grandfather ;  the  tramp  had 
fetched  Mr.  Eippenger  on  the  scene.  Eippenger  paid  the  tramp,  I  dare 
say;  my  grandfather  paid  Eippenger's  bill  and  for  Saddlebank's  goose  ;  my 
aunt  paid  the  gipsies,  and  I  think  it  doubtful  that  they  handed  the  tramp  a 
share,  so  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  list  of  benefits  from  not  asking  questions. 
I  returned  to  Eiversley  more  of  a  man  than  most  boys  of  my  age,  and 
more  of  a  child.  A  small  child  would  not  have  sulked  as  I  did  at  Kiomi's 
behaviour ;  but  I  met  my  grandfather's  ridiculous  politeness  with  a  man's 
indifference. 
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"  So  you're  back,  sir,  are  you  !  " 

"  I  am,  sir." 

"  Ran  like  a  hare,  'stead  of  a  fox,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  run  like  either,  sir." 

"Do  you  ride  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir;  a  horse." 

That  was  his  greeting  and  how  I  took  it.  I  had  not  run  away  from 
him,  so  I  had  .a  quiet  conscience. 

He  said,  shortly  afterwards,  "  Look  here  ;  your  name  is  Harry  Rich- 
mond in  my  house,  do  you  understand  ?  My  servants  have  orders  to  call 
you  Master  Harry  Richmond,  according  to  your  christening.  You  were 
born  here,  sir,  you  will  please  to  recollect.  I'll  have  no  vagabond  names 
here."  He  puffed  himself  hot,  muttering,  ".Nor  vagabond  airs  neither." 

I  knew  very  well  what  it  meant.  A  sore  spirit  on  my  father's  behalf 
kept  me  alive  to  any  insult  of  him  ;  and  feeling  that  we  were  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  the  Beltham  blood,  I  merely  said,  apart  to  old  Sewis, 
shrugging  my  shoulders,  "  The  squire  expects  me  to  recollect  where  I  was 
born.  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  his  nonsense." 

Sewis,  in  reply,  counselled  me  to  direct  a  great  deal  of  my  attention  to 
the  stables,  and  drink  claret  with  the  squire  in  the  evening,  things  so  little 
difficult  to  do  that  I  moralized  reflectively,  "  Here's  a  way  of  gaining  a 
relation's  affection  !  "  The  squire's  punctilious  regard  for  payments  im- 
pressed me,  it  is  true.  He  had  saved  me  from  the  disgrace  of  owing  money 
to  my  detested  schoolmaster ;  and  besides,  I  was  under  his  roof,  eating  of  his 
bread.  My  late  adventurous  life  taught  me  that  I  incurred  an  obligation 
by  it.  Kiomi  was  the  sole  victim  of  my  anger  that  really  seemed  to  lie 
down  to  be  trampled  on,  as  she  deserved  for  her  unpardonable  treachery. 

By  degrees  my  grandfather  got  used  to  me,  and  commenced  saying  in 
approval  of  certain  of  my  performances,  "  There's  Beltham  in  that ;  Beltham 
in  that !  "  Once  out  hunting,  I  took  a  nasty  hedge  and' ditch  in  front  of  him ; 
he  bawled  proudly,  "Beltham  all  over  !"  and  praised  me.  At  night, 
drinking  claret,  he  said  on  a  sudden,  "  And,  egad,  Harry,  you  must  jump 
your  head  across  hedges  and  ditches,  my  little  fellow.  It  won't  do,  in 
these  confounded  days,  to  have  you  clever  all  at  the  wrong  end.  In  my 
time,  good  in  the  saddle  was  good  for  everything ;  but  now  you  must  get 
your  brains  where  you  can — pick  here,  pick  there — and  sell  'em  like  a 
huckster — some  do.  Nature's  gone  ;  it's  damned  artifice  rules,  I  tell  ye ; 
and  a  squire  of  our  country  must  be  three  parts  lawyer  to  keep  his  own. 
You  must  learn  ;  by  God,  sir,  you  must  cogitate  ;  you  must  stew  at  books 
and  maps,  or  you'll  have  some  infernal  upstart  taking  the  lead  of  you, 
and  leaving  you  nothing  but  the  whiff  of  his  tail."  He  concluded,  "  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  toss  down  your  claret,  my  boy." 

Thus  I  grew  in  his  favour,  till  I  heard  from  him  that  I  was  to  be  the 
heir  of  Riversley  and  his  estates,  but  on  one  condition,  which  he  did  not 
then  mention.  If  I  might  have  spoken  to  him  of  my  father,  I  should 
have  loved  him.  As  it  was,  I  liked  old  Sewis  better,  for  he  would  talk  to 
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me  of  the  night  when  my  father  carried  me  away,  and  though  he  never 
uttered  the  flattering  words  I  longed  to  hear,  he  repeated  the  story  often, 
and  made  the  red  hall  glow  with  beams  of  my  father's  image.  My  walks 
and  rides  were  divided  between  the  road  he  must  have  followed  towards 
London,  bearing  me  in  his  arms,  and  the  vacant  place  of  Kiomi's  camp. 
Kiomi  stood  for  freedom,  pointing  into  the  darkness  I  wished  to  penetrate 
that  I  might  find  him.  If  I  spoke  of  him  to  my  aunt  she  trembled.  She 
said,  "Yes,  Harry,  tell  me  all  you  are  thinking  about,  whatever  you  want 
to  know  ;  "  but  her  excessive  trembling  checked  me,  and  I  kept  my  feelings 
to  myself — a  boy  with  a  puzzle  in  his  head  and  hunger  in  his  heart.  At 
times  I  rode  out  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  hour  giving  me  the  proper 
number  of  minutes  to  race  back  and  dress  for  dinner  at  the  squire's  table, 
and  a  great  wrestling  I  had  with  myself  to  turn  my  little  horse's  head  from 
hills  and  valleys  lying  east :  they  seemed  to  have  the  secret  of  my  father. 
Blank  enough  they  looked  if  ever  I  despaired  of  their  knowing  more  than 
I.  My  winter  and  summer  were  the  moods  of  my  mind  constantly  shifting. 
I  would  have  a  week  of  the  belief  that  he  was  near  Kiversley,  calling  for 
me ;  a  week  of  the  fear  that  he  was  dead  ;  long  dreams  of  him,  as  travelling 
through  foreign  countries,  patting  the  foreheads  of  boys  and  girls  on  his 
way ;  or  driving  radiantly,  and  people  bowing.  Radiantly,  I  say  :  had 
there  been  touches  of  colour  in  these  visions,  I  should  have  been  lured  off 
in  pursuit  of  him.  The  dreams  passed  colourlessly ;  I  put  colouring 
touches  to  the  figures  seen  in  them  afterwards,  when  I  was  cooler,  and 
could  say,  "  What  is  the  use  of  fancying  things  ?  "  yet  knew  that  fancying 
things  was  a  consolation.  By  such  means  I  came  to  paint  the  mystery 
surrounding  my  father  in  tender  colours.  I  built  up  a  fretted  cathedral 
from  what  I  imagined  of  him,  and  could  pass  entirely  away  out  of  the 
world  by  entering  the  doors. 

Want  of  boys'  society  as  well  as  hard  head-work  produced  this 
mischief.  My  lessons  were  intermittent.  Resident  tutors  arrived  to 
instruct  me,  one  after  another.  They  were  clergymen,  and  they  soon 
proposed  to  marry  my  aunt  Dorothy,  or  they  rebuked  the  squire  for 
swearing.  The  devil  was  in  the  parsons,  he  said  :  in  his  time  they  were 
modest  creatures  and  stuck  to  the  bottle  and  Heaven.  My  aunt  was  of 
the  opinion  of  our  neighbours,  who  sent  their  boys  to  school  and  thought 
I  should  be  sent  likewise. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  squire ;  "  my  life's  short  when  the  gout's  marching 
up  to  my  middle,  and  I'll  see  as  much  of  my  heir  as  I  can.  Why,  the 
lad's  my  daughter's  son  !  He  shall  grow  up  among  his  tenantry.  We'll 
beat  the  country  and  start  a  man  at  last  to  drive  his  yard  of  learning  into 
him  without  rolling  sheep's  eyes  right  and  left." 

Unfortunately  the  squire's  description  of  man  was  not  started.  My 
aunt  was  handsome,  an  heiress  (that  is,  she  had  money  of  her  own  coming 
from  her  mother's  side  of  the  family)  and  the  tenderest  woman  alive,  with 
a  voice  sweeter  than  flutes.  There  was  a  saying  in  the  county  that  to 
marry  a  Beltham  you  must  po'chay  her. 
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A  great-aunt  of  mine,  the  squire's  sister,  had  been  carried  off.  She 
died  childless.  A  favourite  young  cousin  of  his  likewise  had  run  away 
with  a  poor  baronet,  Sir  Roderick  Ilchester,  whose  son  Charles  was  now  and 
then  our  playmate,  and  was  a  scapegrace.  But  for  me  he  would  have 
been  selected  by  the  squire  for  his  heir,  he  said;  and  he  often  "con- 
founded "  me  to  my  face  on  that  account  as  he  shook  my  hand,  breaking 
out :  "  I'd  as  lief  fetch  you  a  cuff  o'  the  head,  Harry  Richmond,  upon  my 
honour!  "  and  cursing  at  his  luck  for  having  to  study  for  his  living,  and 
be  what  he  called  a  sloppy  curate  now  that  I  had  come  to  Riversley  for 
good. 

He  informed  me  that  I  should  have  to  marry  his  sister  Janet ;  for  that 
the}'  could  not  allow  the  money  to  go  out  of  the  family.  Janet  Ilchester  was 
a  quaint  girl,  a  favourite  of  my  aunt  Dorothy,  and  the  squire's  especial  pet ; 
red-cheeked,  with  a  good  upright  figure  in  walking  and  riding,  and  willing 
to  be  friendly,  but  we  always  quarrelled  :  she  detested  hearing  of  Kiomi. 

"  Don't  talk  of  creatures  you  met  when  you  were  a  beggar,  Harry 
Richmond,"  she  said. 

"  I  never  was  a  beggar,"  I  replied. 

"Then  she  was  a  beggar,"  said  Janet;  and  I  could  not  deny  it; 
though  the  only  difference  I  saw  between  Janet  and  Kiomi  was,  that  Janet 
continually  begged  favours  and  gifts  of  people  she  knew,  and  Kiomi  of 
people  who  were  strangers. 

My  allowance  of  pocket-money  from  the  squire  was  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
I  might  have  spent  it  all  in  satisfying  Janet's  wishes  for  riding-whips, 
knives,  pencil-cases,  cairngorm  buttons,  and  dogs.  A  large  part  of  the 
money  went  that  way.  She  was  always  getting  notice  of  fine  dogs  for 
sale.  I  bought  a  mastiff  for  her,  a  brown  retriever  and  a  little  terrier. 
She  was  permitted  to  keep  the  terrier  at  home,  but  I  had  to  take  care  of 
the  mastiff  and  retriever.  When  Janet  came  to  look  at  them  she  called 
them  by  their  names  ;  of  course  they  followed  me  in  preference  to  her ; 
she  cried  with  jealousy.  We  had  a  downright  quarrel.  Lady  Ilchester 
invited  me  to  spend  a  day  at  her  house,  Charley  being  home  for  his 
midsummer  holidays.  Charley,  Janet,  and  I  fished  the  river  for  trout, 
and  Janet,  to  flatter  me  (of  which  I  was  quite  aware)  while  I  dressed  her 
rod  as  if  she  was  likely  to  catch  something,  talked  of  Heriot,  and  then 
said  :  "  Oh  !  dear,  we  are  good  friends,  aren't  we  ?  Charley  says  we  shall 
marry  one  another  some  day,  but  mamma's  such  a  proud  woman  she  won't 
much  like  your  having  such  a  father  as  you've  got  unless  he's  dead  by  that 
time,  and  I  needn't  go  up  to  him  to  be  kissed." 

I  stared  at  the  girl  in  wonderment,  but  not  too  angrily,  for  I  guessed 
that  she  was  merely  repeating  her  brother's  candid  speculations  upon  the 
future.  I  said:  "Now mind  what  I  tell  you,  Janet;  I  forgive  you  this 
once,  for  you  are  an  ignorant  little  girl  and  know  no  better.  Speak  respect- 
fully of  my  father  or  you  never  see  me  again." 

Here  Charley  sang  out :  "  Hulloa !  you  don't  mean  to  say  you're 
talking  of  your  father  ?  " 
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Janet  whimpered  that  I  had  called  her  an  ignorant  little  girl.  If  she 
had  been  silent  I  should  have  pardoned  her.  The  meanness  of  the  girl 
in  turning  on  me  when  the  glaring  offence  was  hers,  struck  me  as  con- 
temptible be}rond  words.  Charley  and  I  met  half  way.  He  advised  me 
not  to  talk  to  his  sister  of  my  father.  They  all  knew,  he  said,  that  it  was 
no  fault  of  mine,  and  for  his  part,  had  he  a  rascal  for  a  father,  he  should 
pension  him  and  cut  him :  to  tell  the  truth,  no  objection  against  me 
existed  in  his  family  except  on  the  score  of  the  sort  of  father  I  owned  to, 
and  I  had  better  make  up  my  mind  to  shake  him  off  before  I  grew  a  man ; 
he  spoke  as  a  friend.  I  might  frown  at  him  and  clench  my  fists,  but  he 
did  speak  as  a  friend. 

Janet  all  the  while  was  nibbling  a  biscuit,  glancing  over  it  towards  me 
with  mouse- eyes.  Her  short  frock  and  her  greediness,  contrasting  with 
the  talk  of  my  marrying  her,  filled  me  with  renewed  scorn,  though  my 
heart  was  sick  at  the  mention  of  my  father.  I  asked  her  what  she  knew 
of  him.  She  nibbled  her  biscuit,  mumbling,  "He  went  to  liiversley, 
pretending  he  was  a  singing-master.  I  know  that's  true,  and  more." 

"  Oh,  and  a  drawing-master,  and  a  professor  of  legerdemain,"  added 
her  brother.  "  Expunge  him,  old  fellow  ;  he's  no  good." 

"No,  I'm  sure  he's  no  good,"  said  Janet. 

I  took  her  hand,  and  told  her,  "You  don't  know  how  you  hurt  me  ; 
but  you're  a  child  :  you  don't  know  anything  about  the  world.  I  love  my 
father,  remember  that,  and  what  you  want  me  to  do  is  mean  and  dis- 
graceful ;  but  you  don't  know  better.  I  would  forfeit  everything  in  the 
world  for  him.  And  when  you're  of  age  to  marry,  marry  anybody  you 
like — you  won't  marry  me.  And  good-by,  Janet.  Think  of  learning 
your  lessons,  and  not  of  marrying.  I  can't  help  laughing."  So  I  said, 
but  without  the  laughter.  Her  brother  tried  hard  to  get  me  to  notice  him. 

Janet  betook  herself  to  the  squire.  Her  prattle  of  our  marriage 
in  days  to  come  was  excusable.  It  was  the  squire's  notion.  He  used  to 
remark  generally  that  he  liked  to  see  things  look  safe  and  fast,  and  he 
had,  as  my  aunt  confided  to  me,  arranged  with  Lady  Ilchester,  in  the 
girl's  hearing,  that  we  should  make  a  match.  My  grandfather  pledged 
his  word  to  Janet  that  he  would  restore  us  to  an  amicable  footing.  He 
thought  it  a  light  task.  Invitations  were  sent  out  to  a  large  party  at 
Biversley,  and  Janet  came  with  all  my  gifts  on  her  dress  or  in  her  pockets. 
The  squire  led  the  company  to  the  gates  of  his  stables ;  the  gates  opened, 
and  a  beautiful  pony,  with  a  side-saddle  on,  was  trotted  forth,  amid  cries 
of  admiration.  Then  the  squire  put  the  bridle-reins  in  my  hands,  bidding 
me  present  it  myself.  I  asked  the  name  of  the  person.  He  pointed  at 
Janet.  I  presented  the  pony  to  Janet,  and  said,  "  It's  from  the  squire." 

She  forgot,  in  her  delight,  our  being  at  variance. 

"No,  no,  you  stupid  Harry,  I'm  to  thank  you.  He's  a  darling  pony. 
I  want  to  kiss  you." 

I  retired  promptly,  but  the  squire  had  heard  her. 

"  Back,  sir !  "  he  shouted,  swearing  by  this  and  that.     "  You  slink 
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from  a  kiss,  and  you're  Beltham  blood  ?  Back  to  her,  lad.  Take  it. 
Up  with  her  in  your  arms,  or  down  on  your  knees.  Take  it  manfully, 
somehow.  See,  there,  she's  got  it  ready  for  you." 

"I've  got  a  letter  ready  for  you,  Harry,  to  say — oh!  so  sorry  for 
offending  you,"  Janet  whispered,  when  I  reached  the  pony's  head  ;  "  and 
if  3'ou'd  rather  not  be  kissed  before  people,  then  by-and-by,  but  do  shake 
hands." 

"  Pull  the  pony's  mane,"  said  I;  "  that  will  do  as  well.  Observe — I 
pull,  and  now  you  pull." 

Janet  mechanically  followed  my  actions.  She  grimaced,  and  whim- 
pered, "  I  could  pull  the  pony's  mane  right  out." 

"  Don't  treat  animals  like  your  dolls,"  said  I. 

She  ran  to  the  squire,  and  refused  the  pony.  The  squire's  face  changed 
from  merry  to  black. 

"  Young  man,"  he  addressed  me,  "  don't  show  that  worse  half  of  yours 
in  genteel  society,  or,  by  the  Lord !  you  won't  carry  Beltham  buttons  for 
long.  This  young  lady,  mind  you,  is  a  lady  by  birth  both  sides." 

"  She  thinks  she  is  marriageable,"  said  I;  and  walked  away,  leaving 
loud  laughter  behind  me. 

But  laughter  did  not  console  me  for  the  public  aspersion  of  him  I 
loved.  I  walked  off  the  grounds,  and  thought  to  myself  it  was  quite  time 
I  should  be  moving.  "Wherever  I  stayed  for  any  length  of  time,  I  was 
certain  to  hear  abuse  of  my  father.  Why  not  wander  over  the  country 
with  Kiomi,  go  to  sea,  mount  the  Andes,  enlist  in  a  Prussian  regiment, 
and  hear  the  soldiers  tell  tales  of  Frederick  the  Great  ?  I  walked  over 
Kiomi's  heath  till  dark,  when  one  of  our  grooms  on  horseback  overtook 
me,  saying  that  the  squire  begged  me  to  jump  on  the  horse  and  ride  home 
as  quick  as  possible.  Two  other  lads  and  the  coachman  were  out  scouring 
the  country  to  find  me,  and  the  squire  was  anxious,  it  appeared.  I  rode 
home  like  a  wounded  man  made  to  feel  proud  by  victory,  but  with  no  one 
to  stop  the  bleeding  of  his  wounds  :  and  the  more  my  pride  rose,  the  more 
I  suffered  pain.  There  at  home  sat  my  grandfather,  dejected,  telling  me 
that  the  loss  of  me  a  second  time  would  kill  him,  begging  me  to  overlook 
his  roughness,  calling  me  his  little  Hariy  and  his  heir,  his  brave-spirited 
boy ;  yet  I  was  too  sure  that  a  word  of  my  father  to  him  would  have 
brought  him  very  near  another  ejaculation  concerning  Beltham  buttons. 

"You're  a  fiery  young  fellow, 'I  suspect,"  he  said,  when  he  had 
recovered  his  natural  temper.  "I  like  you  for  it;  pluck's  Beltham. 
Have  a  will  of  your  own.  Sweat  out  the  bad  blood.  Here,  drink  my 
health,  Harry.  You're  three  parts  Beltham,  at  least,  and  it'll  go  hard  if 
you're  not  all  Beltham  before  I  die.  Old  blood  always  wins  that  race,  I 
swear.  We're  the  oldest  in  the  county.  Damn  the  mixing.  My  father  never 
let  any  of  his  daughters  marry,  if  he  could  help  it,  nor'll  I,  bar  rascals. 
Here's  to  you,  young  Squire  Beltham.  Harry  Lepel  Beltham — does  that 
suit  ye  ?  Anon,  anon,  as  they  say  in  the  play.  Take  my  name,  and 
drop  the  Richmond — no,  drop  the  subject :  we'll  talk  of  it  by-and-by." 
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So  he  wrestled  to  express  his  hatred  of  my  father  without  offending 
me  ;  and  I  studied  him  coldly,  thinking  that  the  sight  of  my  father  iu 
beggar's  clothes,  raising  a  hand  for  me  to  follow  his  steps,  would  draw 
me  forth,  though  Eiyersley  should  beseech  me  to  remain,  clad  in  wealth. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Ax  EVENING  WITH  CAPTAIN  BULSTED. 

A  DREAM  that  my  father  lay  like  a  wax  figure  in  a  bed  gave  me  thoughts 
of  dying.  I  was  ill  and  did  not  know  it,  and  imagined  that  my  despair  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  of  ever  reaching  my  room  to  lie  down  peacefully 
was  the  sign  of  death.  My  aunt  Dorothy  nursed  me  for  a  week :  none  but 
she  and  my  dogs  entered  the  room.  I  had  only  two  faint  wishes  left  in 
me  :  one  that  the  squire  should  be  kept  out  of  my  sight,  the  other  that 
she  would  speak  to  me  of  my  mother's  love  for  my  father.  She  happened 
to  say,  musing,  "  Harry,  you  have  your  mother's  heart." 

I  said,  "  No,  my  father's." 

From  that  we  opened  a  conversation,  the  sweetest  I  had  ever  had  away 
from  him,  though  she  spoke  shyly  and  told  me  very  little.  It  was  enough 
for  me  in  the  narrow  world  of  my  dogs'  faces,  and  the  red-leaved  creeper 
at  the  window,  the  fir-trees  on  the  distant  heath,  and  her  hand  clasping 
mine.  My  father  had  many  faults,  she  said,  but  he  had  been  cruelly 
used,  or  deceived,  and  he  bore  a  grievous  burden  ;  and  then  she  said, 
"Yes,"  and  "Yes,"  and  "Yes,"  in  the  voice  one  supposes  of  a  ghost 
retiring,  to  my  questions  of  his  merits.  I  was  refreshed  and  satisfied, 
like  the  parched  earth  with  dews  when  it  gets  no  rain,  and  I  was 
soon  well. 

When  I  walked  among  the  household  again,  I  found  that  my  week  of 
seclusion  had  endowed  me  with  a  singular  gift ;  I  found  that  I  could  see 
through  everybody.  Looking  at  the  squire,  I  thought  to  myself,  "  My 
father  has  faults,  but  he  has  been  cruelly  used,"  and  immediately  I 
forgave  the  old  man ;  his  antipathy  to  my  father  seemed  a  craze,  and  to 
account  for  it,  I  lay  in  wait  for  his  numerous  illogical  acts  and  words,  and 
smiled  visibly  in  contemplation  of  his  rough  unreasonable  nature,  and  of 
my  magnanimity.  He  caught  the  smile,  and  interpreted  it. 

"  Grinning  at  me,  Harry ;  have  I'made  a  slip  in  my  grammar,  eh  ?  " 

Who  could  feel  any  further  sensitiveness  at  his  fits  of  irritation,  reading 
him  as  I  did  ?  I  saw  through  my  aunt :  she  was  always  in  dread  of  a 
renewal  of  our  conversation.  I  could  see  her  ideas  flutter  like  birds  to 
escape  me.  And  I  penetrated  the  others  who  came  in  my  way  just  as 
unerringly.  Farmer  Eckerthy  would  acknowledge  astonished  his  mind 
was  running  on  cricket  when  I  taxed  him  with  it. 

"  Crops  was  the  cart-load  of  my  thoughts,  Master  Harry,  but  there 
was  a  bit  o'  cricket  in  it  too,  ne'er  a  doubt." 

My  aunt's  maid,  Davis,  was  shocked  by  my  discernment  of  the  fact 
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that  she  was  in  love,  and  it  was  useless  for  her  to  pretend  the  contrary, 
for  I  had  seen  her  granting  tender  liberties  to  Lady  Ilchester's  footman. 

Old  Sewis  said  gravely,  "  You've  been  to  the  witches,  Master  Harry;  " 
and  others  were  sure  "  I  had  got  it  from  the  gipsies  off  the  common." 

The  maids  were  partly  incredulous,  but  I  perceived  that  they  dis- 
believed as  readily  as  they  believed.  With  my  latest  tutor,  the  Eev.  Simon 
Hart,  I  was  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  offer  him  proofs  of  my  extraordinary 
power;  so  I  begged  favours  of  him,  and  laid  hot-house  flowers  on  his 
table  in  the  name  of  my  aunt,  and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  him 
blush.  His  approval  of  my  Latin  exercise  was  verbal,  and  weak  praise 
in  comparison ;  besides  I  cared  nothing  for  praises  not  referring  to  my 
grand  natural  accomplishment.  "  And  my  father  now  is  thinking  of 
me  !  "  That  was  easy  to  imagine,  but  the  certainty  of  it  confirmed  me  in 
my  conceit. 

"  How  can  you  tell  ?  how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  know  people's 
thoughts  ?  "  said  Janet  Ilchester,  whose  head  was  as  open  to  me  as  a  hat. 
She  pretended  to  be  rather  more  frightened  of  me  than  she  was. 

"  And  now  you  think  you  are  flattering  me  !  "  I  said. 

She  looked  nervous. 

"  And  now  you're  asking  yourself  what  you  can  do  better  than 
I  can ! " 

She  said,  "  Go  on." 

I  stopped. 

She  charged  me  with  being  pulled  up  short. 

I  denied  it. 

"  Guess,  guess  !  "  said  she.    "  You  can't." 

My  reply  petrified  her.  ' '  You  were  thinking  that  you  are  a  lady  by 
birth  on  both  sides." 

At  first  she  refused  to  admit  it.  "  No,  it  wasn't  that,  Harry,  it  wasn't 
really.  I  was  thinking  how  clever  you  are." 

"  Yes,  afterwards,  not  before." 

"  No,  Harry,  but  you  are  clever.  I  wish  I  was  half  as  clever.  Fancy 
reading  people's  ideas  !  I  can  read  my  pony's,  but  that's  different ;  I 
know  by  his  ears.  And  as  for  my  being  a  lady,  of  course  I  am,  and  so 
are  you — I  mean,  a  gentleman.  I  was  thinking — now  this  is  really  what 
I  was  thinking — I  wished  your  father  lived  near,  that  we  might  all  be 
friends.  I  can't  bear  the  squire  when  he  talks  .  .  .  And  you  quite  as 
good  as  me,  and  better.  Don't  shake  me  off,  Harry." 

I  shook  her  in  the  gentlest  manner,  not  suspecting  that  she  had  read 
my  feelings  fully  as  well  as  I  her  thoughts.  Janet  and  I  fell  to  talking  of 
my  father  incessantly,  and  were  constantly  together.  The  squire  caught 
one  of  my  smiles  rising,  when  he  applauded  himself  lustily  for  the  original 
idea  of  matching  us ;  but  the  idea  was  no  longer  distasteful  to  me.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  if  I  must  some  day  be  married,  a  wife  who  would 
enjoy  my  narratives,  and  travel  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  as 
Janet  promised  to  do,  in  search  of  him  I  loved,  would  be  the  preferable 
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person.  I  swore  her  to  secresy ;  she  was  not  to  tell  her  brother  Charley 
the  subject  we  conversed  on. 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  "  said  she,  and  told  him  straightway. 

Charley,  home  for  his  winter  holidays,  blurted  out  at  the  squire's 
table  :  "  So,  Harry  Kichmond,  you're  the  cleverest  fellow  in  the  world,  are 
you  ?  There's  Janet  telling  everybody  your  father's  the  cleverest  next  to 
you,  and  she's  never  seen  him  !  " 

"  How  ?  hulloa,  what's  that  ?  "  sung  out  the  squire. 

"  Charley  was  speaking  of  my  father,  sir,"  I  said,  prepared  for 
thunder. 

We  all  rose.  The  squire  looked  as  though  an  apoplectic  seizure  were 
coming  on. 

"  Don't  sit  at  my  table  again,"  he  said,  after  a  terrible  struggle  to  be 
articulate. 

His  hand  was  stretched  at  me.  I  swung  round  to  depart.  "  No,  no, 
not  you ;  that  fellow,"  he  called,  getting  his  arm  level  towards  Charley. 

I  tried  to  intercede — the  last  who  should  have  done  it. 

"  You  like  to  hear  him,  eh  ?  "  said  the  squire. 

I  was  ready  to  say  that  I  did,  but  my  aunt,  whose  courage  was  up 
when  occasion 'summoned  it,  hushed  the  scene  by  passing  the  decanter  to 
the  squire,  and  speaking  to  him  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Biter's  bit.  I've  dished  myself,  that's  clear,"  said  Charley ;  and  he 
spoke  the  truth,  and  such  was  his  frankness  that  I  forgave  him. 

He  and  Janet  were  staying  at  Kiversley.  They  left  next  morning,  for 
the  squire  would  not  speak  to  him,  nor  I  to  Janet. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what ;  there's  no  doubt  about  one  thing,"  said  Charley  ; 
"Janet's  right — some  of  those  girls  are  tremendously  deep  :  you're  about 
the  cleverest  fellow  I've  ever  met  in  my  life.  I  thought  of  working  into  the 
squire  in  a  sort  of  collateral  manner,  you  know.  A  cornetcy  in  the  Dragoon 
Guards  in  a  year  or  two.  I  thought  the  squire  might  do  that  for  me  with- 
out much  damaging  you  ; — perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  a  year,  just  to 
reconcile  me  to  a  nose  out  of  joint.  For,  upon  my  honour,  the  squire 
spoke  .of  making  me  his  heir — or  words  to  that  effect  neatly  conjugated — 
before  you  came  back ;  and  rather  than  be  a  curate  like  that  Reverend 
Hart  of  yours,  who  hands  raisins  and  almonds,  and  orange  -  flower 
biscuits  to  your  aunt — the  way  of  all  the  reverends  who  drop  down  oa 
Riversley — I'd  betray  my  bosom  friend.  I'm  regularly  '  hoist  on  my  own 
petard,'  as  they  say  in  the  newspapers.  I'm  a  curate  and  no  mistake. 
You  did  it  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  without  striking  out ;  and  I  like  neat 
boxing.  I  bear  no  malice  when  I'm  floored  neatly." 

Five  minutes  after  he  had  spoken  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me 
to  tell  him  that  my  simplicity  and  not  my  cleverness  had  caused  his  over- 
throw. From  this  I  learnt  that  simplicity  is  the  keenest  weapon  and  a 
beautiful  refinement  of  cleverness  ;  and  I  affected  it  extremely.  I  pushed 
it  so  far  that  I  could  make  the  squire  dance  in  his  seat  with  suppressed 
fury  and  jealousy  at  my  way  of  talking  of  Venice,  and  other  Continental 
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cities,  which  he  knew  I  must  have  visited  in  my  father's  society ;  and 
though  he  raged  at  me  and  pshawed  the  Continent  to  the  deuce,  he  was 
ready,  out  of  sheer  rivalry,  to  grant  anything  I  pleased  to  covet.  At 
every  stage  of  my  growth  one  or  another  of  my  passions  was  alert  to  twist 
me  awry,  and  now  I  was  getting  a  false  self  about  me  and  becoming  likcr 
to  the  creature  people  supposed  me  to  be,  despising  them  for  blockheads 
in  my  heart,  as  boys  may  who  preserve  a  last  trace  of  the  ingenuousness 
denied  to  seasoned  men.  Happily  my  aunt  wrote  to  Mr.  Rippenger  for  the 
address  of  little  Gus  Temple's  father,  to  invite  my  schoolfellow  to  stay  a 
month  at  Eiversley.  Temple  came,  everybody  liked  him ;  as  for  me  my 
delight  was  unbounded ;  in  spite  of  a  feeling  of  superiority  due  to  my 
penetrative  capacity,  and  the  suspicion  it  originated  that  Temple  might 
be  acting  the  plain  well-bred  schoolboy  he  was,  I  soon  preferred  his 
pattern  to  my  own.  He  confessed  he  had  found  me  changed  at  first. 
His  father,  it  appeared,  was  working  him  as  hard  at  Latin  as  Mr.  Hart 
worked  me,  and  he  sat  down  beside  me  under  my  tutor  and  stumbled  at 
Tacitus  after  his  fluent  Cicero.  I  offered  excuses  for  him  to  Mr.  Hart, 
saying  he  would  soon  prove  himself  the  better  scholar.  "  There's  my  eld 
Richie  !  "  said  Temple,  fondling  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  my  nonsensical 
airs  fell  away  from  me  at  once.  We  roamed  the  neighbourhood  talking 
old  school- days  over,  visiting  houses,  hunting  and  dancing,  declaring 
every  day  we  would  write  for  Heriot  to  join  us,  instead  of  which  we  wrote 
a  valentine  to  Julia  Rippenger,  and  despatched  a  companion  one  com- 
posed in  a  very  different  spirit  to  her  father.  Lady  Ilchester  did  us  the 
favour  to  draw  a  sea-monster,  an  Andromeda,  and  a  Perseus  in  the  shape 
of  a  flying  British  hussar,  for  Julia's  valentine.  It  seemed  to  us  so 
successful  that  we  scattered  half-a-dozen  over  the  neighbourhood,  and 
rode  round  it  on  the  morning  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  to  see  the  effect  of 
them,  meeting  the  postman  on  the  road.  He  gave  me  two  for  myself. 
One  was  transparently  from  Janet,  a  provoking  counterstroke  of  mine  to 
her  ;  but  when  I  opened  the  other  my  heart  began  beating.  The  standard 
of  Great  Britain  was  painted  in  colours  at  the  top  ;  down  each  side, 
encircled  in  laurels,  were  kings  and  queens  of  England  with  their 
sceptres,  and  in  the  middle  I  read  the  initials,  A.  F-G.  R.  B.,  embedded 
in  blue  forget-me-nots.  I  could  not  doubt  it  was  from  my  father. 
Riding  out  in  the  open  air  as  I  received  it,  I  could  fancy  in  my  hot  joy 
that  it  had  dropped  out  of  heaven. 

"He's  alive;  I  shall  -have  him  with  me  ;  I  shall  have  him  with  me 
soon  !  "  I  cried  to  Temple.  "  Oh  !  why  can't  I  answer  him  ?  where  is  he  ? 
what  address  ?  Let's  ride  to  London.  Don't  you  understand,  Temple  ? 
This  letter's  from  my  father.  He  knows  I'm  here.  I'll  find  him,  never 
mind  what  happens." 

"  Yes,  but,"  said  Temple,  "  if  he  knows  where  you  are,  and  you  don't 
know  where  he  is,  there's  no  good  in  your  going  off  adventuring.  If  a 
fellow  wants  to  be  hit,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  stop  still." 

Struck  by  the  perspicacity  of  his  views  I  turned  homeward.     Temple 
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had  been  previously  warned  by  me  to  avoid  speaking  of  niy  father  at 
Biversley ;  but  I  was  now  in  such  a  boiling  state  of  happiness,  believing 
that  my  father  would  ceiiainly  appear  as  he  had  done  at  Dipwell  farm, 
brilliant  and  cheerful,  to  bear  me  away  to  new  scenes  and  his  own  dear 
society,  that  I  tossed  the  valentine  to  my  aunt  across  the  breakfast- table, 
laughing  and  telling  her  to  guess  the  name  of  the  sender.  My  aunt  flushed. 

"  Miss  Bannerbridge  ?  "  she  said. 

A  stranger  was  present.     The  squire  introduced  us. 

"My  grandson,  Harry  Pdchmond,  Captain  William  Bulsted,  frigate 
Polyphemus  ;  Captain  Bulsted,  Master  Augustus  Temple." 

For  the  sake  of  conversation  Temple  asked  him  if  his  ship  was  fully 
manned. 

"  All  but  a  mate,"  said  the  captain. 

I  knew  him  by  reputation  as  the  brother  of  Squire  Gregory  Bulsted  of 
Bulsted,  notorious  for  his  attachment  to  my  aunt,  and  laughing-stock  of 
the  county. 

"  So  you've  got  a  valentine,"  the  captain  addressed  me.  "  I  went  on 
shore  at  Rio  last  year  on  this  very  day  of  the  month,  just  as  lively  as  you 
youngsters  for  one.  Salt-water  keeps  a  man's  youth  in  pickle.  No 
valentine  for  me  !  Paid  off  my  ship  yesterday  at  Spithead,  and  here  I  am 
again  on  Valentine's  day." 

Temple  and  I  stared  hard  at  a  big  man  with  a  bronzed  skin  and  a 
rubicund  laugh  who  expected  to  receive  valentines. 

My  aunt  thrust  the  letter  back  to  me  secretly.  "It  must  be  from  a 
lady,"  said  she. 

"  Why,  who'd  have  a  valentine  from  any  but  a  lady  ?"  exclaimed  the 
captain. 

The  squire  winked  at  me  to  watch  his  guest.  Captain  Bulsted  fed 
heartily ;  he  was  thoroughly  a  sailor-gentleman,  between  the  old  school 
and  the  new,  and,  as  I  perceived,  as  far  gone  in  love  with  my  aunt  as  his 
brother  was.  Presently  Sewis  entered  carrying  a  foaming  tankard  of  old 
ale,  and  he  and  the  captain  exchanged  a  word  or  two  upon  Jamaica. 

"  Now,  when  you've  finished  that  washy  tea  of  yours,  take  a  draught 
of  our  October,  brewed  here  long  before  you  were  a  lieutenant,  captain," 
said  the  squire. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  the  captain  replied;  "  I  know  that  ale  ;  a  moment, 
and  I  will  gladly.  I  wish  to  preserve  my  faculties  ;  I  don't  wish  to  have 
it  supposed  that  I  speak  under  fermenting  influences.  Sewis,  hold  by,  if 
you  please." 

My  aunt  made  an  effort  to  retire. 

"  No,  no,  fair  play  ;  stay,"  said  the  squire,  trying  to  frown,  but 
twinkling  ;  my  aunt  tried  to  smile,  and  sat  as  if  on  springs. 

"  Miss  Beltham,"  the  captain  bowed  to  her,  and  to  each  one  as  he 
spoke,  "Squire  Beltham,  Mr.  Harry  Richmond,  Mr.  Temple;  my  ship 
was  paid  off  yesterday,  and  till  a  captain's  ship  is  paid  off,  he's  not  his 
own  master,  as  you  are  aware.  If  you  think  my  behaviour  calls  for 
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comment,  reflect,  I  beseech  you,  on  the  nature  of  a  sailor's  life.  A  three- 
years'  cruise  in  a  cabin  is  pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  same  amount  of 
time  spent  in  a  coffin,  I  can  assure  you  ;  with  the  difference  that  you're 
hard  at  work  thinking  all  the  time  like  the hum." 

"Ay,  he  thinks  hard  enough,"  the  squire  struck  in. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir  ;  like  the — hum — plumb-line  on  a  lee-shore,  I  meant 
to  observe.  This  is  now  the  third — the  fourth  occasion  on  which  I  have 
practised  the  observance  of  paying  my  first  visit  to  Riversley  to  know  my 
fate,  that  I  might  not  have  it  on  my  conscience  that  I  had  missed  a  day, 
a  minute,  as  soon  as  I  was  a  free  man  on  English  terra  firma.  My  brother 
Greg  and  I  were  brought  up  in  close  association  with  Riversley.  One  of 
the  Beautjes  of  Riversley  we  lost !  One  was  left,  and  we  both  tried  our 
luck  with  her  ;  honourably  in  turn,  each  of  us,  nothing  underhand  ;  above- 
board,  on  the  quarter-deck,  before  all  the  company.  I'll  say  it  of  my 
brother,  I  can  say  it  of  myself.  Greg's  chances,  I  need  not  remark,  are 
superior  to  mine ;  he  is  always  in  port.  If  he  wins,  then  I  tell  him — 
'  God  bless  you,  my  boy ;  you've  won  the  finest  woman,  the  handsomest, 
and  the  best,  in  or  out  of  Christendom  ! '  But  iny  chance  is  my  property, 
though  it  may  be  value  only  one  farthing  coin  of  the  realm,  and  there  is 
always  pity  for  poor  sinners  in  the  female  bosom.  Miss  Beltham,  I 
trespass  on  your  kind  attention.  If  I  am  to  remain  a  bachelor  and  you  a 
maiden  lady,  M'hy,  the  will  of  heaven  be  done  !  If  you  marry  another, 
never  mind  who  the  man,  there's  my  stock  to  the  fruit  of  the  union,  never 
mind  what  the  sex.  But,  if  you  will  have  one  so  unworthy  of  you  as  me, 
iny  hand  and  heart  are  at  your  feet,  ma'am,  as  I  have  lost  no  time  in 
coming  to  tell  you."  So  Captain  Bulsted  concluded.  Our  eyes  were 
directed  on  my  aunt.  The  squire  bade  her  to  speak  out,  for  she  had  his 
sanction  to  act  according  to  her  judgment  and  liking. 

She  said,  with  a  gracefulness  that  gave  me  a  little  aching  of  pity  for 
the  poor  captain  :  "I  am  deeply  honoured  by  you,  Captain  Bulsted,  but 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  marry." 

The  captain  stood  up,  and  bowing  humbly,  replied  :  "I  am  ever 
your  servant,  ma'am." 

My  aunt  quitted  the  room. 

"  Now  for  the  tankard,  Sewis,"  said  the  captain. 

Gradually  the  bottom  of  the  great  tankard  turned  towards  the  ceiling. 
He  drank  to  the  last  drop  in  it. 

The  squire  asked  him  whether  he  found  consolation  in  that. 

The  captain  sighed  prodigiously  and  said :  "  It's  a  commencement,  sir." 

"  Egad,  it's  a  commencement  'd  be  something  like  a  final  end  to 
any  dozen  of  our  fellows  round  about  here.  I'll  tell  you  what,  if 
stout  stomachs  gained  the  day  in  love-affairs,  I  suspect  you'd  run  a 
good  race  against  the  male  half  of  our  county,  William.  And  a 
damned  good  test  of  a  man's  metal,  I  say  it  is !  What  are  you  going  to 
do  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  get  drunk,  sir." 
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"  Well,  you  might  do  worse.  Then,  stop  here,  William,  and  give  rny  old 
port  the  preference.  No  tongue  in  the  morning,  I  promise  you,  and  pleasant 
dreams  at  night."  The  captain  thanked  him  cordially,  but  declined, 
saying  that  he  -would  rather  make  a  heast  of  himself  in  another  place. 

The  squire  vainly  pressed  his  hospitality  by  assuring  him  of  perfect 
secresy  on  our  part,  as  regarded  my  aunt,  and  offering  him  Sewis  and  one 
of  the  footmen  to  lift  him  to  bed.  "  You  are  very  good,  squire,"  said  the 
captain ;  "  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  restrains  me.  I  am  bound  to 
convey  the  information  to  my  brother  that  the  coast  is  clear  for  him." 

"Well,  then,  fall  light,  and  for'ard,"  said  the  squire,  shaking  him  by 
the  hand.  Forty  years  ago  a  gentleman,  a  baronet,  had  fallen  on  the 
back  of  his  head  and  never  recovered. 

"Ay,  ay,  launch  stern  foremost  if  you  like  !  "  said  the  captain,  nodding  ; 
"  no,  no,  I  don't  go  into  port  pulled  by  the  tail,  my  word  for  it,  squire  ; 
and  good  day  to  you,  sir." 

"  No  ill  will  about  this  bothering  love-business  of  yours,  William  ?  " 

"  On  my  soul,  sir,  I  cherish  none." 

Temple  and  I  followed  him  out  of  the  house,  fascinated  by  his  manners 
and  oddness.  He  invited  us  to  jump  into  the  chariot  beside  him.  We 
were  witnesses  of  the  meeting  between  him  and  his  brother,  a  little 
sniffling  man,  as  like  the  captain  as  a  withered  nut  is  like  a  milky  one. 

"  Satne  luck,  William  ?  "  said  Squire  Gregory. 

"  Not  a  point  of  change  in  the  wind,  Greg,"  said  the  captain. 

They  wrenched  hands  thereupon,  like  two  carpet-shakers,  with  a  report, 
and  much  in  a  similar  attitude. 

"  These  young  gentlemen  will  testify  to  you  solemnly,  Greg,  that  I 
took  no  unfair  advantage,"  said  the  captain  ;  "no  whispering  in  passages, 
no  appointments  in  gardens,  no  letters.  I  spoke  out.  Bravely,  man  !  And 
now,  Greg,  referring  to  the  state  of  your  cellar,  our  young  friends  here 
mean  to  float  with  us  to-night.  It  is  now  half-past  eleven  A.M.  Your 
dinner-hour  the  same  as  usual,  of  course  ?  Therefore  at  four  P.M.  the  hour 
of  execution.  And  come,  Greg,  you  and  I  will  visit  the  cellar.  A  dozen 
and  a  half  of  light  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  old  family — that  will  be  about 
the  number  of  bottles  to  give  me  my  quietus,  and  you  yours — all  of  us  ! 
And  you,  young  gentlemen,  take  your  guns  or  your  rods,  and  back  and  be 
dressed  by  the  four  bell,  or  you'll  not  find  the  same  man  in  Billy  Bulsted." 

Temple  was  enraptured  with  him.  He  declared  he  had  been  thinking 
seriously  for  a  long  time  of  entering  the  Navy,  and  his  admiration  of  the 
captain  must  have  given  him  an  intuition  of  his  character,  for  he  per- 
suaded me  to  send  to  Riversley  for  our  evening-dress  clothes,  appearing  in 
which  at  the  dinner-table,  we  received  the  captain's  compliments,  as  being 
gentlemen  who  knew  how  to  attire  ourselves  to  suit  an  occasion.  The 
occasion,  Squire  Gregory  said,  happened  to  him  too  often  for  him  to 
distinguish  it  by  the  cut  of  his  coat. 

"  I  observe,  nevertheless,  Greg,  that  you  have  a  black  tie  round  your 
neck  instead  of  a  red  one,"  said  the  captain. 
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"  Then  it  caine  there  by  accident,"  said  Squire  Gregory. 

"  Accident !  There's  no  such  thing  as  accident.  If  I  wander  out  of 
the  house  with  a  half  dozen  or  so  in  me,  and  topple  into  the  brook,  am  I 
accidentally  drowned  ?  If  a  squall  upsets  my  ship,  is  she  an  accidental 
residue  of  spars  and  timber  and  old  iron  ?  If  a  woman  refuses  me,  is  that 
an  accident  ?  There's  a  cause  for  every  disaster :  too  much  cargo,  want 
of  foresight,  want  of  pluck.  Pooh  !  when  I'm  hauled  prisoner  into  a 
foreign  port  in  time  of  war,  you  may  talk  of  accidents.  Mr.  Harry 
Richmond,  Mr.  Temple,  I  have  the  accidental  happiness  of  drinking  to 
your  healths  in  a  tumbler  of  hock  wine.  Nominative  hie,  hose,  hoc." 

Squire  Gregory  carried  on  the  declension,  not  without  pride.  The 
Vocative  confused  him. 

"Claret  will  do  for  the  Vocative,"  said  the  captain,  gravely;  "the 
more  so  as  there  is  plenty  of  it  at  your  table,  Greg.  Ablative  hoc,  hue, 
hoc,  which  sounds  as  if  the  gentleman  had  become  incapable  of  speech 
beyond  the  name  of  his  wine.  So  we  will  abandon  the  declension  of  the 
article  for  a  dash  of  champagne,  which  there's  no  declining,  I  hope. 
Wonderful  men,  tho'se  Romans  !  They  fought  their  ships  well,  too.  A 
question  to  you,  Greg.  Those  heathen  Pagan  dogs  had  a  religion  that 
encouraged  them  to  swear.  Now,  my  experience  of  life  pronounces  it 
to  be  a  human  necessity  to  rap  out  an  oath  here  and  there.  What  do 
you  say  ?" 

Squire  Gregory  said :  "  Drinking,  and  no  thinking,  at  dinner, 
William."  The  captain  pledged  him. 

"  I'll  take  the  opportunity,  as  we're  not  on  board  ship,  of  drinking  to 
you,  sir,  now,"  Temple  addressed  the  captain,  whose  face  was  resplendent ; 
and  he  bowed,  and  drank,  and  said, — 

"  As  we  are  not  on  board  ship  ?     I  like  you !  " 

Temple  thanked  him  for  the  compliment. 

"  No  compliment,  my  lad.  You  see  me  in  my  weakness,  and  }TOU 
have  the  discernment  to  know  me  for  something  better  than  I  seem.  You 
promise  to  respect  me  on  my  own  quarter-deck.  You  are  of  the  right  stuff. 
Do  I  speak  correctly,  Mr.  Harry  ?  " 

"  Temple  is  my  dear  friend,"  I  replied.  , 

"  And  he  would  not  be  so  if  not  of  the  right  stuff!  Good  !  That's 
a  way  of  putting  much  in  little.  By  Jove  !  a  royal  style." 

"  And  Harry's  a  royal  fellow  !  "  said  Temple. 

We  all  drank  to  one  another.  The  captain's  eyes  scrutinized  me 
speculatingly. 

"  This  boy  might  have  been  yours  or  mine,  Greg,"  I  heard  him  say, 
in  a  faltering  rough  tone. 

They  forgot  the  presence  of  Temple  and  me,  but  spoke  as  if  they 
thought  they  were  whispering.  The  captain  assured  his  brother  that 
Squire  Beltham  had  given  him  as  much  fair  play  as  one  who  holds  a 
balance.  Squire  Gregory  doubted  it,  and  sipped  and  kept  his  nose  at  his 
wineglass,  crabbedly  repeating  his  doubts  of  it.  The  captain  then 
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remarked  that,  doubting  it,  his  conscience  permitted  him  to  use  strata- 
gems, though  he,  the  captain,  not  doubting  it,  had  no  such  permission. 

"I  count  I  ran  away  with  her  every  night  of  my  life,"  said  Squire 
Gregory.  "  Nothing  comes  of  it  but  empty  bottles." 

"  Court  her,  serenade  her,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  blockade  the  port,  lay 
siege  to  the  citadel.  I'd  give  a  year  of  service  for  your  chances,  Greg. 
Half  a  word  from  her,  and  you  have  your  horses  ready." 

"  She's  past  po'chaises,"  Squire  Gregory  sighed. 

"  She's  to  be  won  by  a  bold  stroke,  brother  Greg." 

"  Oh,  Lord,  no  !     She's  past  po'chaises." 

"  Humph  !  it's  come  to  be  half-bottle,  half-beauty  with  your  worship, 
Greg,  I  suspect." 

"  No.  I  tell  you,  William,  she's  got  her  mind  on  that  fellow.  You 
can't  po'chay  her." 

"  After  he  jilted  her  for  her  sister  ?  Wrong,  Greg,  wrong.  You  are 
muddled.  She's  had  a  fright  about  matrimony — a  common  thing  at  her 
age,  I  am  told.  Where's  the  man  ?  " 

"  In  the  Bench,  of  course.     Where  you'd  have  him  ?  " 

"  I,  sir?  If  I  knew  my  worst  enemy  to  be  there,  I'd  send  him  six 
dozen  of  the  best  in  my  cellar." 

Temple  shot  a  walnut  at  me.  I  pretended  to  be  meditating  care- 
lessly, and  I  had  the  heat  and  roar  of  a  conflagration  round  my  head. 

Presently  the  captain  said  :  "  Are  you  sure  the  man's  in  the  Bench  ?  " 

"  Cock,"  Squire  Gregory  replied. 

"  He  had  money  from  his  wife." 

"  And  he  had  the  wheels  to  make  it  go."  Here  they  whispered  in  earnest. 

"  Oh,  the  Billings  were  as  rich  as  the  Belthams,"  said  the  captain, 
aloud. 

"  Pretty  nigh,  William." 

"  That's  our  curse,  Greg.  Money  settled  on  .their  male  issue,  and 
money  in  hand  ;  by  the  Lord !  we've  always  had  the  look  of  a  pair  of 
highwaymen  lurking  for  purses,  when  it  was  the  woman,  the  woman, 
penniless,  naked — I  mean  destitute  ;  nothing  but  the  woman  we  wanted. 
And  there  was  one  apiece  for  us.  Greg,  old  boy,  when  will  the  old 
county  show  such  another  couple  of  Beauties  !  Greg,  sir,  you're  not  half 
a  man,  or  you'd  have  carried  her,  with  your  opportunities.  The  fellow's  in 
the  Bench,  you  say  ?  How  are  you  cock-sure  of  that,  Mr.  Greg  ?  " 

"  Company,"  was  the  answer  ;  and  the  captain  turned  to  Temple  and 
me,  apologizing  profusely  for  talking  over  family  matters  with  his  brother 
after  a  separation  of  three  years.  I  had  guessed  but  hastily  at  the 
subject  of  their  conversation  until  they  mentioned  the  Billings,  the  family 
of  my  maternal  grandmother.  The  name  was  like  a  tongue  of  fire 
shooting  up  in  a  cloud  of  smoke :  I  saw  at  once  that  the  man  in  the 
Bench  must  be  my  father,  though  what  the  Bench  was  exactly,  and  where 
it  was,  I  had  no  idea,  and  as  I  was  left  to  imagination  I  became,  as  usual, 
childish  in  my  notions,  and  brooded  upon  thoughts  of  the  Man  in  the 
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Iron  Mask  ;  things  I  dared  not  breathe  to  Temple,  of  whose  manly  sense 
I  stood  in  awe  when  under  these  distracting  influences. 

"  Remember  our  feast  in  the  combe  ?  "  I  sang  across  the  table  to  him. 

"  Never  forget  it !  "  said  he  ;  and  we  repeated  the  tale  of  the  goose 
at  Eippenger's  school  to  our  entertainers,  making  them  laugh. 

"And  next  morning  Richie  ran  off  with  a  gipsy  girl,"  said  Temple; 
and  I  composed  a  narrative  of  my  wanderings  with  Kiomi,  much  more 
amusing  than  the  real  one.  The  captain  vowed  he  would  like  to  have  us 
both  on  board  his  ship,  but  that  times  were  too  bad  for  him  to  offer  us  a 
prospect  of  promotion.  "  Spin  round  the  decanters,"  said  he  ;  "  now's 
the  hour  for  them  to  go  like  a  humming-top,  and  each  man  lend  a  hand  ; 
whip  hard,  my  lads.  It's  once  in  three  years,  hurrah !  and  the  cause  is 
a  cruel  woman.  Toast  her ;  but  no  name.  Here's  to  the  nameless  Fair  ! 
For  it's  not  my  intention  to  marry,  says  she,  and  ma'am,  I'm  a  man  of 
honour  :  or  I'd  catch  you  tight,  my  nut-brown  maid,  and  clap  you  into 
a  cage,  fal-lal,  like  a  squirrel ;  to  trot  the  wheel  of  mat — trimony.  Shame 
to  the  first  man  down !  " 

"  That  won't  be  I,"  said  Temple. 

"  Be  me,  sir,  me,"  the  captain  corrected  his  grammar. 

"Pardon  me,  Captain  Bulsted ;  the  verb  'To  be'  governs  the 
nominative  case  in  our  climate,"  said  Temple. 

"  Then  I'm  nominative,  hie  ...  I  say,  sir,  I'm  in  the  tropics,  Mr. 
Tern  .  .  .  Mr.  Tempus.  Point  of  honour,  not  forget  a  man's  name. 
Rippenger,  your  schoolmaster?  Mr.  Rippsnger,  you've  knocked  some 
knowledge  into  this  young  gentleman."  Temple  and  I  took  counsel 
together  hastily  ;  we  cried  in  a  breath  :  "  Here's  to  Julia  Rippenger, 
the  prettiest,  nicest  girl  living !  "  and  we  drank  to  her. 

"Julia!  "  the  captain  echoed  us.  "  I  join  your  toast,  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Tempus — Julia  !  By  all  that's  holy,  she  floats  a 
sinking  ship  !  Julia  consoles  me  for  the  fairest,  cruelest  woman  alive. 
A  rough  sailor,  Julia  !  at  your  feet." 

The  captain  fell  commendably  forward.  Squire  Gregory  had  already 
dropped.  Temple  and  I  tried  to  meet,  but  did  not  accomplish  it  till 
next  morning  at  breakfast.  A  couple  of  footmen  carried  us  each  upstairs 
in  turn,  as  if  they  were  removing  furniture. 

Out  of  this  strange  evening  came  my  discovery  of  my  father,  and  the 
captain's  winning  of  a  wife. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

AN   EXPEDITION. 

I  WONDERED  audibly  where  the  Bench  was  when  Temple  and  I  sat  toge- 
ther alone  at  Squire  Gregory's  breakfast-table  next  morning,  very  thirsty 
for  tea.  He  said  it  was  a  place  in  London,  but  did  not  add  the  sort  of 
place,  only  that  I  should  soon  be  coming  to  London  with  him ;  and  I 
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remarked,  "  Shall  I  ?  "  and  smiled  at  him  as  if  in  a  fit  of  careless  affec- 
tion. Then  he  talked  runningly  of  the  theatres  and  pantomimes  and 
London's  charms.  The  fear  I  had  of  this  Bench  made  me  passingly 
conscious  of  Temple's  delicacy  in  not  repeating  its  name,  though  why  I 
feared  it  there  was  nothing  to  tell  me.  I  must  have  dreamed  of  it  just 
before  waking,  and  I  burned  for  reasonable  information  concerning  it. 
Temple  respected  my  father  too  much  to  speak  out  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  so  we  drank  our  tea  with  the  grandeur  of 
London  for  our  theme,  where,  Temple  assured  me,  you  never  had  a  head- 
ache after  a  carouse  overnight :  a  communication  that  led  me  to  think 
the  country  a  far  less  favourable  place  of  abode  for  gentlemen.  We 
quitted  the  house  without  seeing  our  host  or  the  captain,  and  greatly 
admired  by  the  footmen,  the  maids,  and  the  grooms  for  having  drunk 
their  masters  under  the  table,  which  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  we  had 
done,'  as  Temple  modestly  observed  while  we  sauntered  off  the  grounds 
under  the  eyes  of  the  establishment.  We  had  done  it  fairly  too,  with 
none  of  those  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  tricks  my  grandfather  accused  us  of. 
The  squire  would  not  and  he  could  not  believe  our  story  until  he  heard 
the  confession  from  the  mouth  of  the  captain.  After  that  he  said  we 
were  men  and  heroes,  and  he  tipped  us  both,  much  to  Janet  Ilchester's 
advantage,  for  the  squire  was  a  royal  giver,  and  Temple's  money  had 
already  begun  to  take  the  same  road  as  mine. 

Temple,  in  fact,  was  falling  desperately  in  love  ;  for  this  reason  he 
shrank  from  quitting  Riversley.  I  perceived  it  as  clearly  as  a  thing  seen 
through  a  window-pane.  He  was  always  meditating  upon  dogs,  and  what 
might  be  the  price  of  this  dog  or  that,  and  whether  lap-dogs  were  good 
travellers.  The  fashionable  value  of  pugs  filled  him  with  a  sort  of  despair. 
"  My  goodness  !  "  he  used  an  exclamation  more  suitable  to  women,  "forty 
or  fifty  pounds  you  say  one  costs,  Kichie  ?  " 

I  pretended  to  estimate  the  probable  cost  of  one.  "  Yes,  about  that ; 
but  I'll  buy  you  one,  one  day  or  other,  Temple." 

The  dear  little  fellow  coloured  hot ;  he  was  too  much  in  earnest  to 
laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  his  being  supposed  to  want  a  pug  for  himself, 
and  walked  round  me,  throwing  himself  into  attitudes  with  shrugs  and 
loud  breathings.  "I  don't  .  .  .  don't  think  that  I  ...  I  care  for 
nothing  but  Newfoundlands  and  mastiffs,"  said  he.  He  went  on 
shrugging  and  kicking  up  his  heels. 

"  Girls  like  pugs,"  I  remarked. 

"  I  fancy  they  do,"  said  Temple,  with  a  snort  of  indifference.  Then  I 
suggested,  "  A  pocket-knife  for  the  hunting-field  is  a  very  good  thing." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  was  Temple's  rejoinder,  and  I  saw  he  was 
dreadfully  afraid  of  my  speaking  the  person's  name  for  whom  it  would  be 
such  a  very  good  thing. 

"You  can  get  one  for  thirty  shillings.  We'll  get  one  when  we're  in 
London.  They're  just  as  useful  for  women  as  they  are  for  us,  you  know." 

"  Why,  of  course  they  are,  if  they  hunt,"  said  Temple. 
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"And  we  mustn't  lose  time,"  I  drew  him  to  the  point  I  had  at  heart, 
"  for  hunting'll  soon  be  over.  It's  February,  mind  !  " 

"  Oh,  lots  of  time  !  "  Temple  cried  out,  and  on  every  occasion  when  I 
tried  to  make  him  understand  that  I  was  bursting  to  visit  London,  he 
kept  evading  me,  simply  because  he  hated  saying  good-by  to  Janet 
Ilchester.  His  dulness  of  apprehension  in  not  perceiving  that  I  could 
not  commit  a  breach  of  hospitality  by  begging  him  downright  to  start, 
struck  me  as  extraordinary.  And  I  was  so  acute.  I  saw  every  single 
idea  in  his  head,  every  shift  of  his  mind,  and  how  he  half  knew  that  he 
profited  by  my  shunning  to  say  flatly  I  desired  to  set  out  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  Bench.  He  took  the  benefit  of  my  shamefacedness,  for  which  I 
daily  punished  his.  I  really  felt  that  I  was  justified  in  giving  my  irrita- 
bility an  airing  by  curious  allusions  to  Janet ;  yet,  though  I  made  him 
wince,  it  was  impossible  to  touch  his  conscience.  He  admitted  to  having 
repeatedly  spoken  of  London's  charms,  and  "  Oh,  yes  !  you  and  I'll  go 
back  together,  Richie,"  and  saying  that  satisfied  him:  he  doubled  our 
engagements  with  Janet  that  afternoon,  and  it  was  a  riding-party,  a 
dancing- party,  and  a  drawing  of  a  pond  for  carp,  and  we  over  to  Janet, 
and  Janet  over  to  us,  until  I  grew  so  sick  of  her  I  was  incapable  of 
summoning  a  spark  of  jealousy  in  order  the  better  to  torture  Temple. 
Now  he  was  a  quick-witted  boy.  Well,  I  one  day  heard  Janet  address 
my  big  dog,  Ajax,  in  the  style  she  usually  employed  to  inform  her  hearers, 
and  especially  the  proprietor,  that  she  coveted  a  thing :  "  Oh,  you  own  dear 
precious  pet  darling  beauty !  if  I  might  only  feed  you  every  day  of  my 
life  I  should  be  happy  !  I  curtsey  to  him  every  time  I  see  him.  If  I  were 
his  master  the  men  should  all  off  hats,  and  the  women  all  curtsey,  to 
Emperor  Ajax,  my  dog!  my  own!  my  great  dear  irresistible  love!" 
Then  she  nodded  at  me,  "  I  would  make  them,  though."  And  then  at 
Temple,  "You  see  if  I  wouldn't." 

Ajax  was  a  source  of  pride  to  me.  However,  I  heard  Temple  murmur, 
in  a  tone  totally  unlike  himself,  "  He  would  be  a  great  protection  to  you ;  " 
and  I  said  to  him,  "  You  know,  Temple,  I  shall  be  going  to  London  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day,  not  later :  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  back. 
I  wish  you'd  dispose  of  the  dog  just  as  you  like ;  get  him  a  kind  master 
or  mistress,  that's  all." 

I  sacrificed  my  dog  to  bring  Temple  to  his  senses.  I  thought  it  would 
touch  him  to  see  how  much  I  could  sacrifice  just  to  get  an  excuse  for 
begging  him  to  start.  He  did  not  even  thank  me.  Ajax  soon  wore 
one  of  Janet's  collars,  like  two  or  three  other  of  the  Eiversley  dogs,  and 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  Temple  accept  my  grandfather's 
invitation  for  a  further  fortnight.  And,  meanwhile,  I  was  the  one  who 
was  charged  with  going  about  looking  lovelorn  !  I  smothered  my  feelings 
and  my  reflections  on  the  wisdom  of  people. 

At  last  my  aunt  Dorothy  found  the  means  of  setting  me  at  liberty  on 
the  road  to  London.  We  had  related  to  her  how  Captain  Bulsted  toasted 
Julia  Rippenger,  and  we  had  both  declared  in  joke  that  we  were  sure  the 
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captain  wished  to  be  introduced  to  her.  My  aunt  reserved  her  ideas  on 
the  subject,  but  by-and-by  she  proposed  to  us  to  ride  over  to  Julia,  and 
engage  her  to  come  and  stay  at  Riversley  for  some  days.  Kissing  me,  my 
aunt  said,  "  She  was  my  Harry's  friend  when  he  was  an  outcast." 

The  words  revived  my  affection  for  Julia.  Strong  in  the  sacred  sense 
of  gratitude,  I  turned  on  Temple,  reproaching  him  with  selfish  forgetful- 
ness  of  her  good  heart  and  pretty  face.  Without  defending  himself,  as  he 
might  have  done,  he  entreated  me  to  postpone  our  journey  for  a  day ;  he 
and  Janet  had  some  appointment.  Here  was  given  me  a  noble  cause  and 
matter  I  need  not  shrink  from  speaking  of.  I  lashed  Temple  in  my 
aunt's  presence  with  a  rod  of  real  eloquence  that  astonished  her,  and 
him,  and  myself  too ;  and  as  he  had  a  sense  of  guilt  not  quite  explicable 
in  his  mind,  he  consented  to  bear  what  was  in  reality  my  burden ;  for 
Julia  had  distinguished  me  and  not  him  with  all  the  signs  of  affection,  and 
of  the  two  I  had  the  more  thoroughly  forgotten  her ;  I  believe  Temple 
was  first  in  toasting  her  at  Squire  Gregory's  table.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  pent-up  secret  of  the  heart  for  accumulating  powers  of  speech  ;  I  mean 
in  youth.  The  mental  distilling  process  sets  in  later,  and  then  you  have 
irony  instead  of  eloquence.  From  brooding  on  my  father,  and  not  daring 
to  mention  his  name  lest  I  should  hear  evil  of  it,  my  thoughts  were  a 
proud  family,  proud  of  their  origin,  proud  of  their  isolation,  and  not  to  be 
able  to  divine  them  was  for  the  world  to  confess  itself  basely  beneath  their 
level.  But,  when  they  did  pour  out,  they  were  tremendous,  as  Temple 
found.  This  oratorical  display  of  mine  gave  me  an  ascendancy  over  him. 
He  adored  eloquence,  not  to  say  grandiloquence  :  he  was  the  son  of  a 
barrister.  "  Let's  go  and  see  her  at  once,  Richie,"  he  said  of  Julia. 

"  I'm  ready  to  be  off  as  soon  as  you  like  ;  I'm  ready  to  do  anything 
that  will  please  you ;  "  which  was  untrue,  but  it  was  useless  to  tell  him  so. 
I  sighed  at  my  sad  gift  of  penetration,  and  tossed  the  fresh  example  of  it 
into  the  treasury  of  vanity. 

"  Temple,"  said  I,  dissembling  a  little  ;  "  I  tell  you  candidly :  you 
won't  please  me  by  doing  anything  disagreeable  to  you.  A  dog  pulled  by 
the  collar  is  not  much  of  a  companion.  I  start  for  Julia  to-morrow  before 
daylight.  If  you  like  your  bed  best,  stop  there  ;  and  mind  you  amuse 
Janet  for  me  during  my  absence." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  let  any  one  make  comparisons  between  us,"  Temple 
muttered. 

He  dropped  dozens  of  similar  remarks,  and  sometimes  talked  down- 
right flattery,  I  had  so  deeply  impressed  him. 

We  breakfasted  by  candle-light,  and  rode  away  on  a  frosty,  foggy 
morning,  keeping  our  groom  fifty  yards  to  the  rear,  a  laughable  sight  with 
both  his  coat-pockets  bulging,  a  couple  of  Riversley  turnover  pasties  in 
one,  and  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  the  other,  for  our  lunch  on  the  road. 
Now  and  then,  when  near  him,  we  galloped  for  the  fun  of  seeing  him 
nurse  the  bottle -pocket.  He  was  generally  invisible.  Temple  did  not 
think  it  strange  that  we  should  be  riding  out  in  an  unknown  world  with 
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only  a  little  ring,  half  a  stone's-throw  clear,  around  us,  and  blots  of  copse, 
and  queer  vanishing  cottages,  and  hard  grey  meadows,  fir-trees  wonder- 
fully magnified,  and  larches  and  birches  rigged  like  fairy  ships,  all  starting 
up  to  us  as  we  passed,  and  melting  instantly.  One  could  have  fancied 
the  fir-trees  black  torches.  And  here  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  invited  us  to 
race  up  to  its  summit :  some  way  on  we  came  to  cross-roads,  careless  of 
our  luck  in  hitting  the  right  one  ;  yonder  hung  a  village  church  in  the 
air  and  church- steeple  piercing  ever  so  high ;  and  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
mist  leaped  a  brook,  and  to  hear  it  at  one  moment,  and  then  to  have  the 
sharp  freezing  silence  in  one's  ear,  was  piercingly  weird.  It  all  tossed  the 
mind  in  my  head  like  hay  on  a  pitchfork.  I  forgot  the  existence  of  every- 
thing but  what  I  loved  passionately, — and  that  had  no  shape,  was  like  a 
wind. 

Up  on  a  knoll  of  firs  in  the  middle  of  a  heath,  glowing  rosy  in  the 
frost,  we  dismounted  to  lunch,  leaning  against  the  warm  saddles,  Temple 
and  I,  and  Uberly,  our  groom,  who  reminded  me  of  a  certain  tramp  of  my 
acquaintance  in  his  decided  preference  of  beer  to  champagne ;  he  drank, 
though,  and  sparkled  after  his  draught.  No  sooner  were  we  on  horse- 
back again — ere  the  flanks  of  the  dear  friendly  brutes  were  in  any  way 
cool — than  Temple  shouted  enthusiastically, — 

"  Richie,  we  shall  do  it  yet !  I've  been  funking,  but  now  I'm  sure  we 
shall  do  it.  Janet  said,  '  What's  the  use  of  my  coming  over  to  dine  at 
Riversley  if  Harry  Richmond  and  you  don't  come  home  before  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  ?  '  I  told  her  we'd  do  it  by  dinner-time  : — Don't  you  like 
Janet,  Richie  ? — That  is,  if  our  horses'  hic-haec-hocks  didn't  get  strained 
on  this  hard  nominative-plural-masculine  of  the  article  road.  Don't  you 
fancy  yourself  dining  with  the  captain,  Richie  ?  Dative  huic,  says  old 
Squire  Gregory.  I  like  to  see  him  at  dinner  because  he  loves  the  smell 
of  his  wine.  Oh  !  it's  nothing  to  boast  of,  but  we  did  drink  them  under 
the  table,  it  can't  be  denied.  Janet  heard  of  it.  Hulloa  !  you  talk  of  a 
hunting-knife.  What  do  you  say  to  a  pair  of  skates  ?  Here  we  are  in 
for  a  frost  of  six  weeks.  It  strikes  me,  a  pair  of  skates  .  .  .  ." 

This  was  the  champagne  in  Temple.  In  me  it  did  not  bubble  to 
speech,  and  I  soon  drew  him  on  at  a  pace  that  rendered  conversation 
impossible.  Uberly  shouted  after  us  to  spare  the  horses'  legs.  We  heard 
him  twice  out  of  the  deepening  fog.  I  called  to  Temple  that  he  was 
right,  we  should  do  it.  Temple  hurrahed  rather  breathlessly.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  I  pulled  up  at  an  inn,  where  I  left  the  horses  to  be 
groomed  and  fed,  and  walked  away  rapidly  as  if  I  knew  the  town,  Temple 
following  me  with  perfect  confidence,  and,  indeed,  I  had  no  intention  to 
deceive  him.  We  entered  a  new  station  of  a  railway. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Temple,  "  the  rest  of  the  way  by  rail." 

When  the  railway  clerk  asked  me  what  place  I  wanted  tickets  for, 
London  sprang  to  my  mouth  promptly  in  a  murmur,  and  taking  the  tickets 
I  replied  to  Temple, — 

"  The  rest  of  the  way  by  rail.     Uberly's  sure  to  stop  at  that  inn;  " 
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but  my  heart  beat  as  the  carriages  slid  away  with  us  ;  an  affectionate 
commiseration  for  Temple  touched  me  when  I  heard  him  count  on  our 
being  back  at  Eiversley  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

He  laughed  aloud  at  the  idea  of  our  plumping  down  on  Rippenger's 
school,  getting  a  holiday  for  the  boys,  tipping  them,  and  then  off  with 
Julia,  exactly  like  two  gods  of  the  mythology,  Apollo  and  Mercury. 

"  I  often  used  to  think  they  had  the  jolliest  lives  that  ever  were 
lived,"  he  said,  and  trying  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  country,  and  musing, 
and  singing,  he  continued  to  feel  like  one  of  those  blissful  gods  until 
wonder  at  the  passage  of  time  supervened.  Amazement,  when  he  looked 
at  my  watch,  struck  him  dumb.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were  in  yellow 
fog,  then  in  brown.  Temple  stared  at  both  windows  and  at  me  ;  he 
jumped  from  his  seat  and  fell  on  it,  muttering,  "  No  ;  nonsense  !  I  say !  " 
but  he  had  accurately  recognized  London's  fog.  I  left  him  unanswered 
to  bring  up  all  his  senses,  which  the  railway  had  outstripped,  for  the 
contemplation  of  this  fact,  that  we  two  were  in  the  city  of  London. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  GREAT  FOG  AND  THE  FIRE  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

IT  was  London  city,  and  the  Bench  was  the  kernel  of  it  to  me.  I 
throbbed  with  excitement,  though  I  sat  looking  out  of  the  windows  into 
the  subterranean  atmosphere  quite  still  and  firm.  When  you  think  long 
undividedly  of  a  single  object  it  gathers  light,  and  when  you  draw  near 
it  in  person  the  strange  thing  to  your  mind  is  the  absence  of  that  light ; 
but  I,  approaching  it  in  this  dense  fog,  seemed  to  myself  to  be  only 
thinking  of  it  a  little  more  warmly  than  usual,  and  instead  of  fading  it 
reversed  the  process,  and  became  from  light,  luminous.  Not  being  able, 
however,  to  imagine  the  Bench  a  happy  place,  I  corrected  the  excess  of 
brightness  and  gave  its  walls  a  pine-torch  glow ;  I  set  them  in  the  middle 
of  a  great  square,  and  hung  the  standard  of  England  drooping  over  them 
in  a  sort  of  mournful  family  pride.  Then,  because  I  next  conceived  it  a 
foreign  kind  of  place,  different  altogether  from  that  home  growth  of  ours, 
the  Tower  of  London,  I  topped  it  with  a  multitude  of  domes  of  pumpkin 
or  turban  shape,  resembling  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow,  which  had  once 
leapt  up  in  the  eye  of  winter,  glowing  like  a  million  pine-torches,  and 
flung  shadows  of  stretching  red  horses  on  the  rolling  black  smoke-drift. 
But  what  was  the  Kremlin  that  had  seen  a  city  perish,  to  this  Bench 
where  my  father  languished !  There  was  no  comparing  them  for  tragic 
horror.  And  the  Kremlin  had  vast  snow-fields  around  it ;  this  Bench 
was  caught  out  of  sight,  hemmed  in  by  an  atmosphere  thick  as  Charon 
breathed  ;  it  might  as  well  be  underground. 

"  Oh !  it's  London,"  Temple  went  on  correcting  his  incorrigible 
doubts  about  it.  He  jumped  on  the  platform ;  we  had  to  call  out  not 
to  lose  one  another.  "  I  say,  Richie,  this  is  London,"  he  said,  linking 
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his  arm  in  mine:  "you  know  by  the  size  of  the  station;  and  besides, 
there's  the  fog.  Oh !  it's  London.  We've  overshot  it,  we're  positively 
in  London." 

I  could  spare  no  sympathy  for  his  feelings,  and  I  did  not  respond  to 
his  inquiring  looks.  Now  that  we  were  here  I  certainly  wished  myself 
away,  though  I  would  not  have  retreated,  and  for  awhile  I  was  glad  of  the 
discomforts  besetting  me  ;  my  step  was  hearty  as  I  led  on.  We  had  to 
walk,  and  it  was  nothing  but  traversing  on  a  slippery  pavement  atmo- 
spheric circles  of  black  brown  and  brown  red,  and  sometimes  a  larger 
circle  of  pale  yellow ;  the  colours  of  old  bruised  fruits,  medlars,  melons, 
and  the  smell  of  them  ;  nothing  is  more  desolate.  Neither  of  us  knew 
where  we  were,  nor  where  we  were  going.  We  struggled  through  an 
interminable  succession  of  squalid  streets,  from  the  one  lamp  visible  to  its 
neighbour  in  the  darkness :  you  might  have  fancied  yourself  peering  at  the 
head  of  an  old  saint  on  a  smoky  canvas  ;  it  was  like  the  painting  of 
light  rather  than  light.  Figures  rushed  by ;  we  saw  no  faces. 

Temple  spoke  solemnly :  "  Our  dinner-hour  at  home  is  half- 
past  six." 

A  street-boy  overheard  him  and  chaffed  him.  Temple  got  the  worst 
of  it,  and  it  did  him  good,  for  he  had  the  sweetest  nature  in  the  world. 
We  declined  to  be  attended  by  link-boys;  they  would  have  hurt  our 
sense  of  independence.  Possessed  of  a  sovereign  faith  that,  by  dint  of 
resolution,  I  should  ultimately  penetrate  to  the  great  square  enclosing  the 
Bench,  I  walked  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  the  map  of  London  in 
his  eye  and  could  thread  it  blindfold.  Temple  was  thereby  deceived  into 
thinking  that  I  must  somehow  have  learnt  the  direction  I  meant  to  take 
and  knew  my  way,  though  at  the  slightest  indication  of  my  halting  and 
glancing  round  his  suspicions  began  to  boil,  and  he  was  for  asking  some 
one  the  name  of  the  ground  we  stood  on :  he  murmured,  "  Fellows  get 
lost  in  London."  By  this  time  he  clearly  understood  that  I  had  come 
to  London  on  purpose :  he  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  object  of  my 
coming,  and  I  was  too  proud,  and  he  still  too  delicate  to  allude  to  it. 

The  fog  choked  us.  Perhaps  it  took  away  the  sense  of  hunger  by 
filling  us  as  if  we  had  eaten  a  dinner  of  soot.  We  had  no  craving  to  eat 
until  long  past  the  dinner-hour  in  Temple's  house,  and  then  I  would 
rather  have  plunged  into  a  bath  and  a  bed  than  have  been  requested  to 
sit  at  a  feast ;  Temple  too,  I  fancy.  We  knew  we  were  astray  without 
•speaking  of  it.  Temple  said,  "  I  wish  we  hadn't  drunk  that  champagne." 
It  seemed  to  me  years  since  I  had  tasted  the  delicious  crushing  of  the 
sweet  bubbles  in  my  mouth.  But  I  did  not  blame  them ;  I  was  after  my 
father :  he,  dear  little  fellow,  had  no  light  ahead  except  his  devotion  to 
me  ;  he  must  have  had  a  touch  of  conscious  guilt  regarding  his  recent 
behaviour,  enough  to  hold  him  from  complaining  formally.  He  com- 
plained of  a  London  without  shops  and  lights,  wondered  how  any  one 
could  like  to  come  to  it  in  a  fog,  and  so  forth ;  and  again  regretted  our 
having  drunk  champagne  in  the  morning ;  a  sort  of  involuntary  whim- 
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pering  easily  forgiven  to  him,  for  I  knew  he  had  a  gallant  heart.  I 
determined,  as  an  act  of  signal  condescension,  to  accost  the  first  person 
we  met,  male  or  female,  for  Temple's  sake.  Having  come  to  this  resolve, 
which  was  to  be  an  open  confession  that  I  had  misled  him,  wounding  to 
my  pride,  I  hoped  eagerly  for  the  hearing  of  a  footfall.  We  were  in  a 
labyrinth  of  dark  streets  where  no  one  was  astir.  A  wretched  dog 
trotted  up  to  us,  followed  at  our  heels  a  short  distance,  and  left  us  as  if 
he  smelt  no  luck  about  us ;  our  cajoleries  were  unavailing  to  keep  that 
miserable  companion. 

"  Sinbad  escaped  from  the  pit  by  tracking  a  lynx,"  I  happened  to 
remark.  Temple  would  not  hear  of  Sinbad. 

"  Oh,  come,  we're  not  Mussulmen,"  said  he ;  "I  declare,  Richie,  if  I 
saw  a  church  open,  I'd  go  in  and  sleep  there.  Were  you  thinking  of 
tracking  the  dog,  then  ?  Beer  may  be  had  somewhere.  We  shall  have 
to  find  an  hotel.  What  can  the  time  be  ?  " 

I  owed  it  to  him  to  tell  him,  so  I  climbed  a  lamp-post  and  spelt  out  the 
hour  by  my  watch.  When  I  descended  we  were  three.  A  man  had  his 
hands  on  Temple's  shoulders,  examining  his  features. 

"  Now  speak,"  the  man  said,  roughly. 

I  was  interposing,  but  Temple  cried,  "All  right,  Richie,  we're  two  to 
one." 

The  man  groaned.     I  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

"  My  son !  I've  lost  my  son,"  the  man  replied,  and  walked  away  ;  and 
he  would  give  no  answer  to  our  questions. 

I  caught  hold  of  the  lamp-post,  overcome.  I  meant  to  tell  Temple, 
in  response  to  the  consoling  touch  of  his  hand,  that  I  hoped  the  poor  man 
would  discover  his  son,  but  said  instead,  "  I  wish  we  could  see  the  Bench 
to-night."  Temple  exclaimed,  "Ah!"  pretending  by  his  tone  of  voice 
that  we  had  recently  discussed  our  chance  of  it,  and  then  he  ventured  to 
inform  me  that  he  imagined  he  had  heard  of  the  place  being  shut  up 
after  a  certain  hour  of  the  night. 

My  heart  felt  released,  and  gushed  with  love  for  him.  "  Very  well, 
Temple,"  I  said ;  "  then  we'll  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  strike  out  for  some 
hotel  now." 

Off  we  went  at  a  furious  pace.  Saddlebank's  goose  was  reverted  to 
by  both  of  us  with  an  exchange  of  assurances  that  we  should  meet  a  dish 
the  fellow  to  it  before  we  slept. 

"As  for  life,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  the  sharp  pace  had  fetched  my 
breathing  to  a  regular  measure,  "  adventures  are  what  I  call  life." 

Temple  assented.    "  They're  capital,  if  you  only  see  the  end  of  them." 

We  talked  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  Temple  blamed  him  for  leaving 
Calypso.  I  thought  Ulysses  was  right,  otherwise  we  should  have  had  no 
slaying  of  the  Suitors ;  but  Temple  shyly  urged  that  to  have  a  goddess 
caring  for  you  (and  she  was  handsomer  than  Penelope,  who  must  have 
been  an  oldish  woman)  was  something  to  make  you  feel  as  you  do  on  a 
hunting  morning,  when  there  are  half-a-dozen  riding-habits  speckling  the 
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field — a  whole  glorious  day  your  own  among  them  !  This  view  appeared 
to  me  very  captivating,  save  for  an  obstruction  in  my  mind,  which  was, 
that  goddesses  were  always  conceived  by  me  as  statues.  They  talked  and 
they  moved,  it  was  true,  but  the  touch  of  them  was  marble ;  and  they 
smiled  and  frowned,  but  they  had  no  variety :  they  were  never  warm. 

"  If  I  thought  that !  "  muttered  Temple,  puffing  at  the  raw  fog.  He 
admitted  he  had  thought  just  the  contrary,  and  that  the  cold  had  suggested 
to  him  the  absurdity  of  loving  a  goddess. 

"  Look  here,  Temple,"  said  I,  "  has  it  never  struck  you  ?  I  won't 
say  I'm  like  him.  It's  true  I've  always  admired  Ulysses ;  he  could  fight 
best,  talk  best,  and  plough,  and  box,  and  how  clever  he  was  !  Take  him 
all  round,  who  wouldn't  rather  have  had  him  for  a  father  than  Achilles  ? 
And  there  wei-e  just  as  many  women  in  love  with  him." 

"  More,"  said  Temple. 

"  Well  then,"  I  continued,  thanking  him  in  my  heart,  for  it  must  have 
cost  him  something  to  let  Ulysses  be  set  above  Achilles,  "  Telemachus  is 
the  one  I  mean.  He  was  in  search  of  his  father.  He  found  him  at  last. 
Upon  my  honour,  Temple,  when  I  think  of  it,  I'm  ashamed  to  have  waited 
so  long.  I  call  that  luxury  I've  lived  in  senseless.  Yes  !  while  I  was 
uncertain  whether  my  father  had  enough  to  eat  or  not." 

"  I  say  !  hush  !  "  Temple  breathed,  in  pain  at  such  allusions.  "Richie, 
the  squire  has  finished  his  bottle  by  about  now;  bottle  number  two.  He 
won't  miss  us  till  the  morning,  but  Miss  Beltham  will.  She'll  be  at  your 
bedroom  door  three  or  four  times  in  the  night,  I  know.  It's  getting 
darker  and  darker,  we  must  be  in  some  dreadful  part  of  London." 

The  contrast  he  presented  to  my  sensations  between  our  pleasant  home 
and  this  foggy  solitude  gave  me  a  pang  of  dismay.  I  diverged  from  my 
favourite  straight  line,  which  seemed  to  pierce  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
sharp  to  the  right.  Soon  or  late  afterwards,  I  cannot  tell,  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  thin  stream  of  people,  mostly  composed  of  boys  and  young 
women,  going  at  double  time,  hooting  and  screaming  with  the  delight  of 
loosened  animals,  not  quite  so  agreeably ;  but  animals  never  hunted  on 
a  better  scent.  A  dozen  turnings  in  their  company  brought  us  in  front  of 
a  fire.  There  we  saw  two  houses  preyed  on  by  the  flames,  just  as  if  a 
lion  had  his  paws  on  a  couple  of  human  creatures,  devouring  them ;  we 
heard  his  jaws,  the  cracking  of  bones,  shrieks,  and  the  voracious  in-and- 
out  of  his  breath  edged  with  anger.  A  girl  by  my  side  exclaimed,  "It's 
not  the  Bench,  after  all !  Would  I  have  run  to  see  a  paltry  two-story 
washerwoman's  mangling- shed  flare  up,  when  six  penn'orth  of  squibs  and 
shavings  and  a  cracker  make  twice  the  fun !  " 

I  turned  to  her,  hardly  able  to  speak.  "  Where's  the  Bench,  if  you 
please  ?  "  She  pointed.  I  looked  on  an  immense  high  wall.  The  blunt 
flames  of  the  fire  opposite  threw  a  sombre  glow  on  it. 

The  girl  said,  "  And  don't  you  go  hopping  into  debt,  my  young  cock- 
sparrow,  or  you'll  know  one  side  o'  the  turnkey  better  than  t'other."  She 
had  a  friend  with  her  who  chid  her  for  speaking  so  freely. 
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"  Is  it  too  late  to  go  in  to-night  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  answered  that  it  was,  and  that  she  and  her  friend  were  the  persons 
to  show  me  the  way  in  there.  Her  friend  answered  more  sensibly  :  "  Yes, 
you  can't  go  in  there  before  some  time  in  the  morning." 

I  learnt  from  her  that  the  Bench  was  a  debtors'  prison.  The  saucy 
girl  of  the  pair  asked  me  for  money.  I  handed  her  a  crown-piece. 

"  Now  won't  you  give  another  big  bit  to  my  friend  ?  "  said  she. 

I  had  no  change,  and  the  well-mannered  girl  bade  me  never  mind,  the 
saucy  one  pressed  for  it,  and  for  a  treat.  She  was  amusing  in  her  talk  of 
the  quantity  of  different  fires  she  had  seen :  she  had  also  seen  accidental- 
death  corpses,  but  never  a  suicide  in  the  act ;  and  here  she  regretted  the 
failure  of  her  experiences.  This  conversation  of  a  good-looking  girl  amazed 
me.  Presently  Temple  cried,  "A  third  house  caught,  and  no  engines 
yet !  Richie,  there's  an  old  woman  in  her  night-dress  ;  we  can't  stand  by." 

The  saucy  girl  joked  at  the  poor  half-naked  old  woman.  Temple 
stood  humping  and  agitating  his  shoulders  like  a  cat  before  it  springs. 
Both  the  girls  tried  to  stop  us.  The  one  I  liked  best  seized  my  watch, 
and  said,  "  Leave  this  to  me  to  take  care  of,"  and  I  had  no  time  to 
wrestle  for  it.  I  had  a  glimpse  of  her  face  that  let  me  think  she  was  not 
fooling  me,  the  watch-chain  flew  off  my  neck,  Temple  and  I  clove  through 
the  crowd  of  gapers.  We  got  into  the  heat,  which  was  in  a  minute 
scorching.  Three  men  were  under  the  window ;  they  had  sung  out  to  the 
old  woman  above  to  drop  a  blanket — she  tossed  them  a  water-jug.  She 
was  saved  by  the  blanket  of  a  neighbour.  Temple  and  I  strained  at  one 
corner  of  it  to  catch  her.  She  came  down,  the  men  said,  like  a  singed 
turkey.  The  flames  illuminated  her  as  she  descended.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  laughter  in  the  crowd,  but  I  was  shocked.  Temple  shared 
the  painful  impression  produced  on  me.  I  cannot  express  my  relief  when 
the  old  woman  was  wrapped  in  the  blanket  which  had  broken  her 
descent,  and  stood  like  a  blot  instead  of  a  figure.  I  handed  a  sovereign  to 
the  three  men,  complimenting  them  on  the  humanity  of  their  dispositions. 
They  cheered  us,  and  the  crowd  echoed  the  cheer,  and  Temple  and  I  made 
our  way  back  towards  the  two  girls  :  both  of  us  lost  our  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and  Temple  a  penknife  as  well.  Then  the  engines  arrived  and 
soused  the  burning  houses.  We  were  all  in  a  crimson  mist,  boys  smoking, 
girls  laughing  and  staring,  men  hallooing,  hats  and  caps  flying  about,  fights 
going  on,  people  throwing  their  furniture  out  of  the  windows.  The  great 
wall  of  the  Bench  was  awful  in  its  reflection  of  the  labouring  flames — it 
rose  out  of  sight  like  the  flame-tops  till  the  columns  of  water  brought 
them  down.  I  thought  of  my  father,  and  of  my  watch.  The  two  girls 
were  not  visible.  "  A  glorious  life  a  fireman's  !  "  said  Temple. 

The  firemen  were  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  handsome  as  Greek 
heroes,  and  it  really  did  look  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  slaying  an 
enormous  dragon,  that  hissed  and  tongued  at  them,  and  writhed  its  tail, 
paddling  its  broken  big  red  wings  in  the  pit  of  wreck  and  smoke,  twisting 
and  darkening — something  fine  to  conquer,  I  felt  with  Temple. 
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A  mutual  disgust  at  the  inconvenience  created  by  the  appropriation  of 
our  pocket-handkerchiefs  by  members  of  the  crowd,  induced  us  to  dis- 
entangle ourselves  from  it  without  confiding  to  any  one  our  perplexity  for 
supper  and  a  bed.  We  were  now  extremely  thirsty.  I  had  visions  of  my 
majority  bottles  of  Burgundy,  lying  under  John  Thresher's  care  at 
Dipwell,  and  would  have  abandoned  them  all  for  one  on  the  spot.  After 
ranging  about  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  seeking  the  two  girls,  we  walked 
away,  not  so  melancholy  but  that  a  draught  of  porter  would  have  cheered 
us.  Temple  punned  on  the  loss  of  my  watch,  and  excused  himself  for  a 
joke  neither  of  us  had  spirit  to  laugh  at.  Just  as  I  was  saying,  with 
a  last  glance  at  the  fire,  "Anyhow,  it  would  have  gone  in  that  crowd," 
the  nice  good  girl  ran  up  behind  us,  crying,  "  There  !  "  as  she  put  the 
watch-chain  over  my  head. 

"  There,  Temple,"  said  I,  "  didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?  "  and  Temple 
assented. 

The  girl  said,  "  I  was  afraid  I'd  missed  you,  little  fellow,  and  you'd 
take  me  for  a  thief,  and  thank  God,  I'm  no  thief  yet.  I  rushed  into  the 
crowd  to  meet  you  after  you  caught  that  old  creature,  and  I  could  have 
kissed  you  both,  you're  so  brave." 

"  We  always  go  in  for  it  together,"  said  Temple. 

I  made  an  offer  to  the  girl  of  a  piece  of  gold.  "  Oh,  I'm  poor,"  she 
cried,  yet  kept  her  hand  off  it  like  a  bird  alighting  on  ground,  not  on 
prey.  When  I  compelled  her  to  feel  the  money  tight,  she  sighed,  "  If  I 
wasn't  so  poor  !  I  don't  want  your  gold.  Why  are  you  out  so  late  ?  " 

We  informed  her  of  our  arrival  from  the  country,  and  wanderings  in 
the  fog. 

"  And  you'll  say  you're  not  tired,  I  know,"  the  girl  remarked,  and 
laughed  to  hear  how  correctly  she  had  judged  of  our  temper.  Our  thirst 
and  hunger,  however,  filled  her  with  concern,  because  of  our  not  being 
used  to  it  as  she  was,  and  no  place  was  open  to  supply  our  wants.  Her 
friend,  the  saucy  one,  accompanied  by  a  man  evidently  a  sailor,  joined  us, 
and  the  three  had  a  consultation  apart  from  Temple  and  me,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  sailor,  whose  name  was  Joe,  raised  his  leg  dancingly,  and 
smacked  it.  We  gave  him  our  hands  to  shake,  and  understood,  without 
astonishment,  that  we  were  invited  on  board  his  ship  to  partake  of  refresh- 
ment. We  should  not  have  been  astonished  had  he  said  on  board  his 
balloon.  Down  through  thick  fog  of  a  lighter  colour,  we  made  our  way 
to  a  narrow  lane  leading  to  the  river-side,  where  two  men  stood  thumping 
their  arms  across  their  breasts,  smoking  pipes,  and  swearing.  We  entered 
a  boat  and  were  rowed  to  a  ship.  I  was  not  aware  how  frozen  and 
befogged  my  mind  and  senses  had  become  until  I  had  taken  a  desperate 
and  long  gulp  of  smoking  rum- and- water,  and  then  the  whole  of  our 
adventures  from  morning  to  midnight,  with  the  fir-trees  in  the  country 
fog,  and  the  lamps  in  the  London  fog,  and  the  man  who  had  lost  his  son, 
the  fire,  the  Bench,  the  old  woman  with  her  fowl-like  cry  and  limbs  in  the 
air,  and  the  row  over  the  misty  river,  swam  flashing  before  my  eyes,  and 
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I  cried  out  to  the  two  girls,  who  were  drinking  out  of  one  glass  with  the 
sailor  Joe,  my  entertainer,  "Well,  I'm  awake  now!"  and  slept  straight 
off  the  next  instant. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WE  FIND  OURSELVES  BOUND  ox  A  VOYAGE. 

IT  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  but  taken  a  turn  from  right  to  left,  or  gone 
round  a  wheel,  when  I  repeated  the  same  words,  and  I  heard  Temple 
somewhere  near  me  mumble  something  like  them.  He  drew  a  long  breath, 
so  did  I ;  we  cleared  our  throats  with  a  sort  of  whinny  simultaneously. 
The  enjoyment  of  lying  perfectly  still,  refreshed,  incurious,  unexcited,  yet 
having  our  minds  animated,  excursive,  reaping  all  the  incidents  of  our 
lives  at  leisure,  and  making  a  dream  of  our  latest  experiences,  kept  us 
tranquil  and  incommunicative.  Occasionally  we  let  fall  a  sigh  fathoms 
deep,  then  by-and-by  began  blowing  a  bit  of  a  wanton  laugh  at  the  end  of 
it.  I  raised  my  foot  and  saw  the  boot  on  it,  which  accounted  for  an 
uneasy  sensation  setting  in  through  my  frame. 

I  said  softly : — "What  a  pleasure  it  must  be  for  horses  to  be  groomed !  " 

"  Just  what  I  was  thinking !  "  said  Temple. 

We  started  up  on  our  elbows,  and  one  or  the  other  cried :  "  There's  a 
chart !  These  are  bunks  !  Hark  at  the  row  overhead  !  We're  in  a  ship  ! 
The  ship's  moving  !  Is  it  foggy  this  morning  ?  It's  time  to  get  up  !  I've 
slept  in  my  clothes  !  Oh,  for  a  dip  !  How  I  smell  of  smoke  !  What 
a  noise  of  a  steamer  !  And  the  squire  at  Eiversley  !  Fancy  Uberly's  tale  !  " 

Temple,  with  averted  face,  asked  me  whether  I  meant  to  return  to 
Eiversley  that  day.  I  assured  him  I  would,  on  my  honour,  if  possible  ; 
and  of  course  he  also  would  have  to  return  there.  "  Why,  you've  an 
appointment  with  Janet  Ilchester,"  said  I,  "  and  we  may  find  a  pug  ;  we'll 
buy  the  hunting-knife  and  the  skates.  And  she  shall  know  you  saved  an 
old  woman's  life." 

"No,  don't  talk  about  that,"  Temple  entreated  me,  biting  his  lip. 
".  Richie,  we're  going  fast  through  the  water.  It  reminds  me  of  breakfast. 
I  should  guess  the  hour  to  be  nine  A.M." 

My  watch  was  unable  to  assist  us ;  the  hands  pointed  to  half-past 
four,  and  were  fixed.  We  ran  up  on  deck.  Looking  over  the  stern  of 
the  vessel,  across  a  line  of  rippling  eddying  red  gold,  we  saw  the  sun  low 
upon  cushions  of  beautiful  cloud  ;  no  trace  of  fog  anywhere  ;  blue  sky 
overhead,  and  a  mild  breeze  blowing. 

"  Sunrise,"  I  said. 

Temple  answered,  "  Yes,"  most  uncertainly. 

We  looked  round.  A  steam-tug  was  towing  our  ship  out  towards 
banks  of  red-reflecting  cloud,  and  a  smell  of  sea  air. 

"  Why,  that's  the  east,  there !  "  cried  Temple.  We  faced  about  to  the 
sun,  and  behold,  he  was  actually  sinking ! 
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"  Nonsense  !  "  we  exclaimed  in  a  breath.  From  seaward  to  this 
stupefying  sunset  we  stood  staring.  The  river  stretched  to  hroad  lengths  ; 
gulls  were  on  the  grey  water,  knots  of  seaweed,  and  the  sea-foam  curled 
in  advance  of  us. 

"  By  jingo  !  "  Temple  spoke  out,  musing,  "  here's  a  whole  day  struck 
out  of  our  existence." 

"  It  can't  he  !  "  said  I,  for  that  any  sensible  being  could  be  tricked  of 
a  piece  of  his  life  in  that  manner,  I  thought  a  preposterous  notion. 

But  the  sight  of  a  lessening  windmill  in  the  west,  shadows  eastward,  the 
wide  water,  and  the  air  now  full  salt,  convinced  me  we  two  had  slept  through 
an  entire  day,  and  were  passing  rapidly  out  of  hail  of  our  native  land. 

"  We  must  get  these  fellows  to  put  us  on  shore  at  once,"  said  Temple  ; 
"  we  won't  stop  to  eat.  There's  a  town ;  a  boat  will  row  us  there  in 
half-an-hour.  Then  we  can  wash  too.  I've  got  an  idea  nothing's  clean 
here.  And  confound  these  fellows  for  not  having  the  civility  to  tell  us 
they  were  going  to  start !  " 

We  were  rather  angry,  a  little  amused,  not  in  the  least  alarmed  at  our 
position.  A  sailor,  to  whom  we  applied  for  an  introduction  to  the  captain, 
said  he  was  busy.  Another  gave  us  a  similar  reply,  with  a  monstrous 
grimace  which  was  beyond  our  comprehension.  The  sailor  Joe  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  None  of  the  sailors  appeared  willing  to  listen  to  us, 
though  they  stopped  as  they  were  running  by  to  lend  half  an  ear  to  what 
we  had  to  say.  Some  particular  movement  was  going  on  in  the  ship. 
Temple  was  the  first  to  observe  that  the  steam-tug  was  casting  us  loose, 
and  cried  he,  "  She'll  take  us  on  board  and  back  to  London  Bridge. 
Let's  hail  her."  He  sang  out,  "  Whoop  !  ahoy ! "  I  meanwhile  had 
caught  sight  of  Joe. 

"Well,  young  gentleman!"  he  accosted  me,  and  he  hoped  I  had 
slept  well.  My  courteous  request  to  him  to  bid  the  tug  stand  by  to  take 
us  on  board,  only  caused  him  to  wear  a  look  of  awful  gravity.  "  You're 
such  a  deuce  of  a  sleeper,"  he  said.  "  You  see,  we  had  to  be  off  early  to 
make  up  for  forty  hours  lost  by  that  there  fog.  I  tried  to  wake  you  both  ; 
no  good ;  so  I  let  you  snore  away.  We  took  up  our  captain  midway  down 
the  river,  and  now  you're  in  his  hands,  and  he'll  do  what  he  likes  with 
you,  and  that's  a  fact,  and  my  opinion  is  you'll  see  a  foreign  shore  before 
you're  in  the  arms  of  your  family  again." 

At  these  words  I  had  the  horrible  sensation  of  being  caged,  and  worse, 
transported  into  the  bargain. 

I  insisted  on  seeing  the  captain.  A  big  bright  round  moon  was 
dancing  over  the  vessel's  bowsprit,  and  this,  together  with  the  tug  thump- 
ing into  the  distance,  and  the  land  receding,  gave  me — coming  on  my 
wrath — suffocating  emotions. 

No  difficulties  were  presented  in  my  way.  I  was  led  up  to  a  broad 
man  in  a  pilot-coat,  who  stood  square,  and  looked  by  the  bend  of  his  eye- 
brows as  if  he  were  always  making  head  against  a  gale.  He  nodded  to 
my  respectful  salute.  "  Cabin,"  he  said,  and  turned  his  back  to  me. 
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I  addressed  him,  "Excuse  me,  I  want  to  go  on  shore,  captain.  I 
must  and  will  go  !  I  am  here  by  some  accident ;  you  have  accidentally 
overlooked  me  here.  I  wish  to  treat  you  like  a  gentleman,  but  I  won't 
be  detained." 

Joe  spoke  a  word  to  the  captain,  who  kept  his  back  as  broad  to  me 
as  a  school-slate  for  geography  and  Euclid's  propositions. 

"  Cabin,  cabin,"  the  captain  repeated. 

I  tried  to  get  round  him  to  dash  a  furious  sentence  or  so  in  his  face, 
since  there  was  no  producing  any  impression  on  his  back ;  but  he  occupied 
the  whole  of  a  way  blocked  with  wire-coil,  and  rope,  and  boxes,  and  it 
would  have  been  ridiculous  to  climb  this  barricade  when  by  another  right- 
about-face he  could  in  a  minute  leave  me  volleying  at  the  blank  space 
between  his  shoulders. 

Joe  touched  my  arm,  which,  in  as  friendly  a  way  as  I  could  assume,  I 
bade  him  not  do  a  second  time  ;  for  I  could  ill  contain  myself  as  it  was, 
and  beginning  to  think  I  had  been  duped  and  tricked  I  was  ready  for 
hostilities.  I  could  hardly  bear  meeting  Temple  on  my  passage  to  the 
cabin.  "  Captain  Jasper  Welsh,"  he  was  reiterating,  as  if  sounding  it  to 
discover  whether  it  had  an  ominous  ring :  it  was  the  captain's  name,  that 
he  had  learnt  from  one  of  the  seamen. 

Irritated  by  his  repetition  of  it,  I  said,  I  know  not  why,  or  how  the 
words  came:  "A  highwayman  notorious  for  his  depredations  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Bristol." 

This  set  Temple  off  laughing :  "  And  so  he  bought  a  ship  and  had 
traps  laid  down  to  catch  young  fellows  for  ransom." 

I  was  obliged  to  request  Temple  not  to  joke,  but  the  next  moment  I 
had  launched  Captain  Jasper  Welsh  on  a  piratical  exploit ;  Temple  lifted 
the  veil  from  his  history,  revealing  him  amid  the  excesses  of  a  cannibal 
feast.  I  dragged  him  before  a  British  jury  ;  Temple  hanged  him  in  view 
of  an  excited  multitude.  As  he  boasted  that  there  was  the  end  of  Captain 
Welsh,  I  broke  the  rope.  But  Temple  spoiled  my  triumph  by  depriving 
him  of  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs  after  the  fall,  for  he  was  a  heavy  man. 
I  could  not  contradict  it,  and  therefore  pitched  all  his  ship's  crew  upon 
the  gallows  in  a  rescue.  Temple  allowed  him  to  be  carried  off  by  his 
faithful  ruffians,  only  stipulating  that  the  captain  was  never  after  able  to 
release  his  neck  from  the  hangman's  slip-knot.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  wore  a  shirt-collar  up  to  his  eyebrows  for  concealment  by  day, 
and  a  pillow-case  over  his  head  at  night,  and  his  wife  said  she  was  a 
deceived  unhappy  woman,  and  died  of  curiosity. 

The  talking  of  even  such  nonsense  as  this  was  a  relief  to  us  in  our 
impatience  and  helplessness,  with  the  lights  of  land  heaving  far  distant  to 
our  fretful  sight  through  the  cabin  windows. 

When  we  had  to  talk  reasonably  we  were  not  so  successful.  Captain 
Welsh  was  one  of  those  men  who  show  you,  whether  you  care  to  see  them 
or  not,  all  the  processes  by  which  they  arrive  at  an  idea  of  you,  upon 
which  they  forthwith  shape  their  course.  Thus,  when  he  came  to  us  in 
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the  cabin,  he  took  the  oil-lamp  in  his  hand  and  examined  our  faces  by  its 
light ;  he  had  no  reply  to  our  remonstrances  and  petitions  :  all  he  said 
was,  "Humph!  well,  I  suppose  you're  both  gentlemen  born;  "  and  he 
insisted  on  prosecuting  his  scrutiny  without  any  reference  to  the  tenour 
of  our  observations. 

We  entreated  him  half  imperiously  to  bring  his  ship  to  and  put  us  on 
shore  in  a  boat.  He  bunched  up  his  mouth,  remarking,  "  Know  their 
grammar :  habit  o'  speaking  to  grooms,  eh  ? — humph."  We  offered  to 
pay  largely.  "  Loose  o'  their  cash,"  was  his  comment,  and  so  on  ;  and 
he  was  the  more  exasperating  to  us  because  he  did  not  look  an  evil- 
minded  man  ;  only  he  appeared  to  be  cursed  with  an  evil  opinion  of  us. 
I  tried  to  remove  it ;  I  spoke  forbearingly.  Temple,  imitating  me,  was 
sugar-sweet.  We  exonerated  the  captain  from  blame,  excused  him  for  his 
error,  named  the  case  a  mistake  on  both  sides.  That  long  sleep  of  ours, 
we  said,  was  really  something  laughable  ;  we  laughed  at  the  recollection  of 
it,  a  lamentable  piece  of  merriment. 

Our  artfulnesses  and  patience  becoming  exhausted,  for  the  captain  had 
vouchsafed  us  no  direct  answer,  I  said  at  last,  "  Captain  Welsh,  here  we 
are  on  board  your  ship  :  will  you  tell  us  what  you  mean  to  do  with  us  ?  " 
He  now  said  bluntly,  "  I  will." 

"You'll  behave  like  a  man  of  honour,"  said  I,  and  to  that  he  cried 
vehemently,  "  I  will." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  call  out  the  boat,  if  you  please ;  we're  anxious 
to  be  home." 

"So  you  shall!"  the  captain  shouted,  "and  per  ship — my  barque 
Priscilla ;  and  better  men  than  you  left,  or  I'm  no  Christian." 
Temple  said  briskly  :  "  Thank  you,  captain." 

"  You  may  wait  awhile  with  that,  my  lad,"  he  answered ;  and,  to  our 
astonishment,  recommended  us  to  go  and  clean  our  faces  and  prepare 
to  drink  some  tea  at  his  table. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  captain,  we'll  do  that  when  we're  on  shore," 
said  we. 

"  You'll  have  black  figure-heads  and  empty  gizzards,  then,  by  that 
time,"  he  remarked.  We  beheld  him  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  Bible. 

Now,  this  sight  of  the  Bible  gave  me  a  sense  of  personal  security,  and 
a  notion  of  hypocrisy  in  his  conduct  as  well ;  and  perceiving  that  we  had 
conjectured  falsely  as  to  his  meaning  to  cast  us  on  shore  per  ship,  his 
barque  Priscilla,  I  burst  out  in  great  heat,  "What!  we  are  prisoners  ? 
You  dare  to  detain  us  ?  " 

Temple  chimed  in,  in  a  similar  strain.  Fairly  enraged,  we  flung  at 
him  without  anything  of  what  I  thought  eloquence. 

The  captain  ruminated  up  and  down  the  columns  of  his  Bible. 
I  was  stung  to  feel  that  we  were  like  two  small  terriers  baiting  a  huge 
mild  bull.     At  last  he  said,  "  The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son." 

"  Oh  !  "  groaned  Temple,  at  the  mention  of  this  worn-out  old  fellow, 
who  has  gone  in  harness  to  tracts  ever  since  he  ate  the  fatted  calf. 
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But  the  captain  never  heeded  his  interruption. 

"  Young  gentlemen,  I've  finished  it  while  you've  been  barking  at  me. 
If  I'd  had  him  early  in  life  on  board  my  vessel,  I  hope  I'm  not  pre- 
sumptuous in  saying — the  Lord  forgive  me  if  I  be  so — I'd  have  stopped 
his  downward  career — ay,  so  ! — with  a  trip  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Lord,  young  gentleman,  has  not  thrown  you  into  my  hands  for  no  purpose 
whatsoever.  Thank  him  on  your  knees  to-night,  and  thank  Joseph 
Double,  my  mate,  when  you  rise,  for  he  was  the  instrument  of  saving 
you  from  bad  company.  If  this  was  a  vessel  where  you'd  hear  an  oath  or 
smell  the  smell  of  liquor,  I'd  have  let  you  run  when  there  was  terra  firma 
within  stone's  throw.  I  came  on  board,  I  found  you  both  asleep,  with 
those  marks  of  dissipation  round  your  eyes,  and  I  swore — in  the  Lord's 
name,  mind  you — I'd  help  pluck  you  out  of  the  pit  while  you  had  none 
but  one  leg  in.  It's  said  !  It's  no  use  barking.  I'm  not  to  be  roused. 
The  devil  in  me  is  chained  by  the  waist,  and  a  twenty-pound  weight  on  his 
tongue.  With  your  assistance,  I'll  do  the  same  for  the  devil  in  you. 
Since  you've  had  plenty  of  sleep,  I'll  trouble  you  to  commit  to  memory 
the  whole  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  'twixt  now  and  morrow's  sunrise. 
"We'll  have  our  commentary  on  it  after  labour  done.  Labour  you  will  in 
my  vessel,  for  your  soul's  health.  And  let  me  advise  you  not  to  talk  ;  in 
your  situation  talking's  temptation  to  lying.  You'll  do  me  the  obligation 
to  feed  at  my  table.  And  when  I  hand  you  back  to  your  parents,  why, 
they'll  thank  me,  if  you  won't.  But  it's  not  thanks  I  look  for :  it's  my 
bounden  Christian  duty  I  look  to.  I  reckon  a  couple  o'  stray  lambs  equal 
to  one  lost  sheep." 

The  captain  uplifted  his  arm,  ejaculating  solemnly,  "  By ! "  and 
faltered.  "  You  were  going  to  swear  !  "  said  Temple,  with  savage  disdain. 

"  By  the  blessing  of  Omnipotence !  I'll  save  a  pair  o'  pups  from 
turning  wolves.  And  I'm  a  weak  mortal  man,  that's  too  true." 

"  He  u-a-s  going  to  swear,"  Temple  muttered  to  me. 

I  considered  the  detection  of  Captain  Welsh's  hypocrisy  unnecessary, 
almost  a  condescension  towards  familiarity ;  but  the  ire  in  my  bosom  was 
boiling  so,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  roll  out  the  flood  of  eloquence  with 
which  I  was  big.  Soon  after,  I  was  trying  to  bribe  the  man  with  all  my 
money  and  my  watch. 

"  Who  gave  you  that  watch  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Downright  Church  catechism  !  "  muttered  Temple. 

"  My  grandfather,"  said  I. 

The  captain's  head  went  like  a  mechanical  hammer,  to  express  some- 
thing indescribable. 

"My  grandfather,"  I  continued,  "will  pay  you  handsomely  for  any 
service  you  do  to  me  and  my  friend." 

"  Now,  that's  not  far  oflf  forging,"  said  the  captain,  in  a  tone  as  much 
as  to  say  we  were  bad  all  over. 

I  saw  the  waters  slide  by  his  cabin-windows.  My  desolation,  my 
humiliation,  my  chained  fury,  tumbled  together.  Out  of  it  came — 
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"  Captain,  do  behave  to  us  like  a  gentleman,  and  you  shall  never 
repent  it.  Our  relatives  will  be  miserable  about  us.  They — captain  ! — 
they  don't  know  where  we  are.  We  haven't  even  a  change  of  clothes. 
Of  course  we  know  we're  at  your  mercy,  but  do  behave  like  an  honest 
man.  You  shall  be  paid  or  not,  just  as  you  please,  for  putting  us  on 
shore,  but  we  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  you.  Of  course  you  mean 
kindly  to  us  ;  we  see  that " 

"  I  thank  the  Lord  for  it !  "  he  interposed. 

"  Only  you  really  are  under  a  delusion.  It's  extraordinary.  You 
can't  be  quite  in  your  right  senses  about  us  ;  you  must  be — I  don't  mean 
to  speak  disrespectfully — what  we  call  on  shore,  cracked  about  us.  ..." 

"Doddered,  don't  they  say  in  one  of  the  shires?"  he  remarked, 
inquiringly. 

Half-encouraged,  and  in  the  belief  that  I  might  be  getting  eloquent,  I 
appealed  to  his  manliness.  Why  should  he  take  advantage  of  a  couple  of 
boys  ?  I  struck  the  key  of  his  possible  fatherly  feelings  :  What  misery 
were  not  our  friends  suffering  now!  ("Ay,  a  bucketful  now  saves  an 
ocean  in  time  to  come  !  "  he  flung  in  his  word.)  I  bade  him,  with  more 
pathetic  dignity,  reflect  on  the  dreadful  hiatus  in  our  studies^ 

"  Is  that  Latin  or  Greek  ?  "  he  asked.' 

I  would  not  reply  to  the  cold-blooded  question.  He  said  the  New 
Testament  was  written  in  Greek,  he  knew,  and  happy  were  those  who 
could  read  it  in  the  original. 

"  Well,  and  how  can  we  be  learning  to  read  it  on  board  ship  ?  "  said 
Temple,  an  observation  that  exasperated  me  because  it  seemed  more  to 
the  point  than  my  lengthy  speech,  and  betrayed  that  he  thought  so  ; 
however,  I  took  it  up  : 

"  How  can  we  be  graduating  for  our  sphere  in  life,  Captain  Welsh,  on 
board  your  vessel  ?  Tell  us  that." 

He  played  thumb  and  knuckles  on  his  table.  Just  when  I  was  hoping 
that  good  would  come  of  the  senseless  tune,  Temple  cried, — 

"  Tell  us  what  your  exact  intentions  are,  Captain  Welsh.  What  do 
you  mean  to  do  with  us  ?  " 

"  Mean  to  take  you  the  voyage  out  and  the  voyage  home,  Providence 
willing,"  said  the  captain,  and  he  rose. 

We  declined  his  offer  of  tea,  though  I  fancy  we  could  have  gnawed  at 
a  bone. 

"There's  no  compulsion  in  that  matter,"  he  said.  "  You  share  my 
cabin  while  you're  my  guests,  shipmates,  and  apprentices  in  the  path  of 
right  living ;  my  cabin  and  my  substance,  the  same  as  if  you  were  what 
the  north-countrymen  call  bairns  o'  mine  :  I've  none  o'  my  own.  My 
wife  was  a  barren  woman.  I've  none  but  my  old  mother  at  home. 
Have  your  sulks  out,  lads ;  you'll  come  round  like  the  Priscilla  on  a  tack, 
and  discover  you've  made  way  by  it." 

We  quitted  his  cabin,  bowing  stiffly. 

Temple  declared  old  Rippenger  was  better  than  this  canting  rassal. 
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The  sea  was  around  us,  a  distant  yellow  twinkle  telling  of  land. 

"  His  wife  a  barren  woman  !  what's  that  to  us  !  "  Temple  went  on 
exploding  at  intervals.  "  So  was  Sarah.  His  cabin  and  his  substance! 
He  talks  more  like  a  preacher  than  a  sailor.  I  should  like  to  see  him  in 
a  storm  !  He's  no  sailor  at  all.  His  men  hate  him.  It  wouldn't  be 
difficult  to  get  up  a  mutiny  on  board  this  ship.  Richie,  I  understand  the 
whole  plot :  he's  in  want  of  cabin-boys.  The  fellow  has  impressed  us. 
We  shall  have  to  serve  till  we  touch  land.  Thank  God,  there's  a  British 
consul  everywhere  ;  I  say  that  seriously.  I  love  my  country ;  may  she 

always  be  powerful !  My  life  is  always  at  her did  you  feel  that 

pitch  of  the  ship  ?  Of  all  the  names  ever  given  to  a  vessel,  I  do  think 
Priscilla  is  without  exception  the  most  utterly  detestable.  Oh  !  there 
again.  No,  it  '11  be  too  bad,  Eichie,  if  we're  beaten  in  this  way." 

"If  you  are  beaten,"  said  I,  scarcely  venturing  to  speak  lest  I  should 
cry  or  be  sick. 

We  both  felt  that  the  vessel  was  conspiring  to  ruin  our  self-respect. 
I  set  my  head  to  think  as  hard  as  possible  on  Latin  verses  (my  instinct 
must  have  drawn  me  to  them  as  to  a  species  of  intellectual  biscuit  steeped 
in  spirit,  tough,  and  comforting,  and  fundamentally  opposed  to  existing 
circumstances,  otherwise  I  cannot  account  for  the  attraction).  They 
helped  me  for  a  time  ;  they  kept  off  self-pity,  and  kept  the  machinery  of 
the  mind  at  work.  They  lifted  me,  as  it  were,  to  an  upper  floor  removed 
from  the  treacherously  sighing  Priscilla.  But  I  came  down  quickly  with 
a  crash  ;  no  dexterous  management  of  my  mental  resources  could  save  me 
from  the  hemp-like  smell  of  the  ship,  nor  would  leaning  over  the  taffrail, 
nor  lying  curled  under  a  tarpaulin.  The  sailors  heaped  pilot-coats  on  us. 
It  was  a  bad  ship,  they  said,  to  be  sick  on  board  of,  for  no  such  thing  as 
brandy  was  allowed  in  the  old  Priscilla.  Still  I  am  sure  I  tasted  some 
before  I  fell  into  a  state  of  semi-insensibility.  As  in  a  trance  I  heard 
Temple's  moans,  and  the  captain's  voice  across  the  gusty  wind,  and  the 
forlorn  crunching  of  the  ship  down  great  waves.  The  captain's  figure 
was  sometimes  stooping  over  us,  more  great-coats  were  piled  on  us  ; 
sometimes  the  wind  whistled  thinner  than  one  fancies  the  shrieks  of 
creatures  dead  of  starvation  and  restless,  that  spend  their  souls  in  a 
shriek  as  long  as  they  can  hold  it  on,  say  nursery-maids ;  the  ship  made 
a  truce  with  the  waters  and  grunted ;  we  took  two  or  three  playful  blows, 
we  were  drenched  with  spray,  uphill  we  laboured,  we  caught  the  moon  in 
a  net  of  rigging,  away  we  plunged ;  we  mounted  to  plunge  again  and 
again.  I  reproached  the  vessel  in  argument  for  some  imaginary  incon- 
sistency. Memory  was  like  a  heavy  barrel  on  my  breast,  rolling  with 
the  sea. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONDUCT  SEVERAL  LEARNED  ARGUMENTS  WITH  THE 
CAPTAIN  OF  THE  PRISCILLA. 

APTAIN  WELSH  soon 
conquered  us.  The  latest 
meal  we  had  eaten  was  on 
the  frosty  common  under 
the  fir-trees.  After  a  tre- 
mendous fast,  with  sea- 
sickness supervening,  the 
eggs  and  bacon,  and  plea- 
sant benevolent  -  smelling 
tea  on  the  Captain's  table 
were  things  not  to  be 
resisted  by  two  healthy 
boys  who  had  previously 
stripped  and  faced  buckets 
of  maddening  ice-cold  salt- 
water, dashed  at  us  by  a 
jolly  sailor.  An  open  mind 
for  new  impressions  came 
with  the  warmth  of  our 
clothes.  We  ate,  bearing  within  us  the  souls  of  injured  innocents ; 
nevertheless,  we  were  thankful,  and,  to  the  captain's  Grace,  a  long  one, 
we  bowed  heads  decently.  It  was  a  glorious  breakfast,  for  which  land 
and  sea  had  prepared  us  in  about  equal  degrees  :  I  confess,  my  feelings 
when  I  jumped  out  of  the  cabin  were  almost  those  of  one  born  afresh  to 
VOL.  xxn. — NO.  132.  31. 
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life  and  understanding.  Temple  and  I  took  counsel.  We  agreed  that 
sulking  would  be  ridiculous,  unmanly,  ungentlemanly.  The  captain  had 
us  fast,  as  if  we  were  under  a  lion's  paw  ;  he  was  evidently  a  well- 
meaning  man,  a  fanatic  deluded  concerning  our  characters  :  the  barque 
Priscilla  was  bound  for  a  German  port,  and  should  arrive  there  in  a  few 
days, — why  not  run  the  voyage  merrily  since  we  were  treated  with  kind- 
ness ?  Neither  the  squire  nor  Temple's  father  could  complain  of  our 
conduct ;  we  were  simply  victims  of  an  error  that  was  assisting  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  a  youth's  proper  ambition.  "And  we're  not 
going  to  be  starved,"  said  Temple. 

I  smiled,  thinking  I  perceived  the  reason  why  I  had  failed  in  my 
oration  overnight ;  so  I  determined  that  on  no  future  occasion  would  I  let 
pride  stand  in  the  way  of  provender.  Breakfast  had  completely  transformed 
us.  We  held  it  due  to  ourselves  that  we  should  demand  explanations 
from  Joseph  Double,  the  mate,  and  then,  after  hearing  him  furnish  them 
with  a  cordial  alacrity  to  which  we  might  have  attached  unlimited  cre- 
dence had  he  not  protested  against  our  dreaming  him  to  have  supplied  hot 
rum-and-water  on  board,  we  wrote  our  names  and  addresses  in  the 
captain's  log-book,  and  immediately  asked  permission  to  go  to  the  mast- 
head. He  laughed.  Out  of  his  cabin  there  was  no  smack  of  the  preacher 
in  him.  His  men  said  he  was  a  stout  seaman,  mad  on  the  subject  of  grog 
and  girls.  Why,  it  was  on  account  of  grog  and  girls  that  he  was  giving 
us  this  dish  of  salt-water  to  purify  us  !  Grog  and  girls  !  cried  we.  We 
vowed  upon  our  honour  as  gentlemen  we  had  tasted  grog  for  the  first  time 
in  our  lives  on  board  the  Priscilla.  How  about  the  girls  ?  they  asked. 
We  informed  them  we  knew  none  but  girls  who  were  ladies.  Thereupon 
one  sailor  nodded,  one  sent  up  a  crow,  one  said  the  misfortune  of  the  case 
lay  in  all  girls  being  such  precious  fine  ladies  ;  and  one  spoke  in  dread- 
fully blank  language,  he  accused  us  of  treating  the  Priscilla  as  a  tavern 
for  the  entertainment  of  bad  company,  stating  that  he  had  helped  to  row 
me  and  my  associates  from  the  shore  to  the  ship.  "  Poor  Mr.  Double  !  " 
says  he;,  "there  was  only  one  way  for  him  to  jump  you  two  young 
gentlemen  out  o'  that  snapdragon  bowl  you  was  in — or  quashmire,  call  it ; 
so  he  'ticed  you  on  board  wi'  the  bait  you  was  swallowing,  which  was 
making  the  devil  serve  the  Lord's  turn.  And  I'll  remember  that  night, 
for  I  yielded  to  swearing,  and  drank  too  !  "  The  other  sailors  roared  with 
laughter. 

I  tipped  them,  not  to  appear  offended  by  their  suspicions.  We  thought 
them  all  hypocrites,  and  were  as  much  in  error  as  if  we  had  thought  them 
all  honest. 

Things  went  fairly  well  with  the  exception  of  the  lessons  in  Scripture. 
Our  work  was  mere  playing  at  sailoring,  helping  furl  sails,  haul  ropes, 
study  charts,  carry  messages,  and  such  like.  Temple  made  his  voice 
shrewdly  emphatic  to  explain  to  the  captain  that  we  liked  the  work,  but 
that  such  lessons  as  these  out  of  Scripture  were  what  the  veriest  young- 
sters were  crammed  with. 
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"  Such  lessons  as  these,  maybe,  don't  have  the  meaning  on  land  they 
get  to  have  on  the  high  seas,"  replied  the  captain:  "  and  those  youngsters 
you  talk  of  were  not  called  in  to  throw  a  light  on  passages ;  for  I  may 
teach  you  ship's  business  aboard  my  barque,  but  we're  all  children  inside 
the  Book." 

He  groaned  heartily  to  hear  that  our  learning  lay  in  the  direction  of 
Pagan  gods  and  goddesses,  and  heathen  historians  and  poets  ;  adding,  it 
was  not  new  to  him,  and  perhaps  that  was  why  the  world  was  as  it  was. 
Nor  did  he  wonder,  he  said,  at  our  running  from  studies  of  those  filthy 
writings  loose  upon  London;  it  was  as  natural  as  dunghill  steam. 
Temple  pretended  he  was  forced  by  the  captain's  undue  severity  to 
defend  Yenus  ;  he  said,-I  thought  rather  wittily,  "  Sailors  ought  to  have  a 
respect  for  her,  for  she  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  she  steered 
straight  for  land,  so  she  must  have  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  navigation." 
But  the  captain  answered  none  the  less  keenly,  "  She  had  her  idea  of 
navigating,  as  the  devil  of  mischief  always  has,  in  the  direction  where 
there's  most  to  corrupt ;  and,  my  lad,  she  teaches  the  navigation  that 
leads  to  the  bottom  beneath  us." 

He  might  be  right,  still  our  mien  was  evil  in  reciting  the  lessons  from 
Scripture ;  and  though  Captain  Welsh  had  intelligence  we  could  not  drill 
into  it  the  how  and  the  why  of  the  indignity  we  experienced.  We  had 
rather  he  had  been  a  savage  captain,  to  have  braced  our  spirits  to  sturdy 
resistance,  instead  of  a  mild,  good-humoured  man  of  kind  intentions,  who 
lent  us  his  linen  to  wear,  fed  us  at  his  table,  and  taxed  our  most  gentle- 
manly feelings  to  find  excuses  for  him.  Our  way  of  revenging  ourselves 
becomingly  was  to  laud  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  as  if  they  had  possession 
of  our  souls  and  touched  the  fountain  of  worship.  Whenever  Captain 
Welsh  exclaimed,  "  Well  done,"  or  the  equivalent,  "  That's  an  idea," 
we  referred  him  to  Plutarch  for  our  great  exemplar.  It  was  Alcibiades 
gracefully  consuming  his  black  broth  that  won  the  captain's  thanks  for 
theological  acuteness,  or  the  young  Telernachus  suiting  his  temper  to 
the  dolphin's  moods,  since  he  must  somehow  get  on  shore  on  the 
dolphin's  back.  Captain  Welsh  could  not  perceive  in  Temple  the  per- 
sonifier  of  Alcibiades,  nor  Telemachus  in  me  ;  but  he  was  aware  of  an 
obstinate  obstruction  behind  our  compliance.  This  he  called  the  devil 
curled  like  a  snake  in  its  winter  sleep.  He  hurled  texts  at  it  openly,  or 
slyly  dropped  a  particularly  heavy  one,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  it  with  a 
death-blow.  We  beheld  him  poring  over  his  Bible  for  texts  that  should  be 
sovereign  medicines  for  us,  deadly  for  the  devil  within  us.  Consequently, 
we  were  on  the  defensive  :  bits  of  Cicero,  bits  of  Seneca,  soundly  and  nobly 
moral,  did  service  on  behalf  of  Paganism  ;  we  remembered  them  certainly 
almost  as  if  an  imp  had  brought  them  from  afar.  Nor  had  we  any  desire 
to  be  in  opposition  to  the  cause  he  supported.  What  we  were  opposed 
to  was  the  dogmatic  arrogance  of  a  just  but  ignorant  man,  who  had  his 
one  specific  for  everything,  and  saw  mortal  sickness  in  all  other  remedies 
or  recreations.  Temple  said  to  him, — 
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"  If  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  were  to  tell  me  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  are  bad  for  me,  I  should  listen  to  his  remarks,  because  he's  a 
scholar  :  he  knows  the  languages,  and  knows  what  they  contain." 
Captain  Welsh  replied, — 

"  If  the  Archbishop  o'  Canterbury  sailed  the  sea,  and  lived  in  Foul 
Alley,  Waterside,  when  on  shore,  and  so  felt  what  it  is  to  toss  on  top  of 
the  waves  o'  perdition,  he'd  understand  the  value  of  a  big,  clean,  well- 
manned,  well-provisioned  ship,  instead  o'  your  galliots  wi'  gaudy  sails, 
your  barges  that  can't  rise  to  a  sea,  your  yachts  that  run  to  port  like 
mother's  pets  at  first  pipe  o'  the  storm,  your  trim-built  wherries." 

"  So  you'd  have  only  one  sort  of  vessel  afloat !  "  said  I.  "  There's 
the  difference  of  a  man  who's  a  scholar." 

"  I'd  have,"  said  the  captain,  "  every  lad  like  you,  my  lad,  trained  in 
the  big  ship,  and  he  wouldn't  capsize,  and  be  found  betrayed  by  his  light 
timbers  as  I  found  you.  Serve  your  apprenticeship  in  the  Lord's  three- 
decker  ;  then  to  command  what  you  may." 

"  No,  no,  Captain  Welsh,"  says  Temple  :   "you  must  grind  at  Latin 
and  Greek  when  you're  a  chick,  or  you  won't  ever  master  the  rudiments. 
Upon  my  honour,  I  declare  it's  the  truth,  you  must.     If  you'd  like  to  try, 
and  are  of  a  mind  for  a  go  at  Greek,  we'll  do  our  best  to  help  you  through 
the  aorists.     It   looks  harder  than  Latin,   but  after  a  start  it's  easier. 
Only,  I'm  afraid  your  three-decker's  apprenticeship  '11  stand  in  your  way." 
"  Greek's  to  be  done  for  me  ;  I  can  pay  clever  gentlemen  for  doing 
Greek  for  me,"  said  the  captain.      "  The  knowledge  and  the  love  of 
virtue  I  must  do  for  myself;  and  not  to  be  wrecked,  I  must  do  it  early." 
"  Well,  that's  neither  learning  nor  human  nature,"  said  I. 
"  It's  the  knowledge  o'  the  right  rules  for  human  nature,  my  lad." 
"  Would  you  kidnap  youngsters  to  serve  in  your  ship,  captain  ?  " 
"  I'd  bless  the  wind  that  blew  them  there,  foul  or  not,  my  lad." 
"  And  there  they'd  stick  when  you  had  them,  captain  ?  " 
"  I'd  think  it  was  the  Lord's  will  they  should  stick  there  awhile,  my 
lad — yes." 

"  And  what  of  their  parents  ?  " 

"  Youngsters  out  like  gossamers  on  a  wind,  their  parents  are  where 
they  sow  themselves,  my  lad." 

"  I  call  that  hard  on  the  real  parents,  Captain  Welsh,"  said  Temple. 
"  It's  harder  on  Providence  when  parents  breed  that  kind  o'  light 
creature,  niy  lad." 

We  were  all  getting  excited,  talking  our  best,  such  as  it  was ;  the 
captain  leaning  over  his  side  of  the  table,  clasping  his  hands  unintention- 
ally preacher-like  ;  we  on  our  side  supporting  our  chins  on  our  fists, 
quick  to  be  at  him.  Temple  was  brilliant ;  he  wanted  to  convert  the 
captain,  and  avowed  it. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  you're  not  like  one  of  those  tract-fellows.  You're 
a  man  we  can  respect,  a  good  seaman,  master  of  your  ship,  and  hearty, 
and  no  mewing  sanctimoniousness,  and  we  can  see  and  excuse  your 
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mistake  as  to  us  two  ;  but  now,  there's  my  father  at  home — he's  a  good 
man,  but  he's  a  man  of  the  world,  and  reads  his  classics  and  his  Bible. 
He's  none  the  worse  for  it,  I  assure  you." 

"  Where  was  his  son  the  night  of  the  fog  ?  "  said  the  captain. 

"  "Well,  he  happened  to  be  out  in  it." 

"  Where'd  he  be  now  but  for  one  o'  my  men  ?  " 

"  Who  can  answer  that,  Captain  Welsh  ?  " 

"  I  can,  my  lad — stewing  in  an  ante-room  of  hell-gates,  I  verily 
believe." 

Temple  sighed  at  the  captain's  infatuation,  and  said, — 

"  I'll  tell  you  of  a  fellow  at  our  school  named  Drew ;  he  was  old 
Rippenger's  best  theological  scholar — always  got  the  prize  for  theology. 
Well,  he  was  a  confirmed  sneak.  I've  taken  him  into  a  corner  and  described 
the  torments  of  dying  to  him,  and  his  look  was  disgusting — he  broke  out 
in  a  clammy  sweat.  '  Don't,  don't ! '  he'd  cry.  '  You're  just  the  fellow 
to  suffer  intensely,'  I  told  him.  And  what  was  his  idea  of  escaping  it  ? 
Why,  by  learning  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
by  heart !  His  idea  of  Judgment  Day  was  old  Rippenger's  half-yearly 
examination.  These  are  facts,  you  know,  Captain  Welsh." 

I  testified  to  them  briefly. 

The  captain  said  a  curious  thing  :  "  I'll  make  an  appointment  with 
you  in  leviathan's  jaws  the  night  of  a  storm,  my  lad." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Temple. 

"  The  Lord  send  it  !  "  exclaimed  the  captain. 

His  head  was  bent  forward,  and  he  was  gazing  up  into  his  eyebrows. 

Before  we  knew  that  anything  was  coming,  he  was  out  on  a  narrative 
of  a  scholar  of  one  of  the  Universities.  Our  ears  were  indifferent  to  the 
young  man's  career  from  the  heights  of  fortune  to  delirium  tremens  down 
the  cataract  of  brandy,  until  the  captain  spoke  of  a  dark  night  on  the  Pool 
of  the  Thames  ;  and  here  his  voice  struggled,  and  we  tried  hard  to  catch 
the  thread  of  the  tale.  Two  men  and  a  girl  were  in  a  boat.  The  men 
fought,  the  girl  shrieked,  the  boat  was  upset,  the  three  were  drowned. 

All  this  came  so  suddenly  that  nothing  but  the  captain's  heavy  thump 
of  his  fist  on  the  table  kept  us  from  laughing. 

He  was  quite  unable  to  relate  the  tale,  and  we  had  to  gather  it  from 
his  exclamations.  One  of  the  men  was  mate  of  a  vessel  lying  in  the  Pool, 
having  only  cast  anchor  that  evening ;  the  girl  was  his  sweetheart ;  the 
other  man  had  once  been  a  fine  young  University  gentleman,  and  had 
become  an  outfitter's  drunken  agent.  The  brave  sailor  had  nourished 
him  often  when  on  shore,  and  he,  with  the  fluent  tongue  which  his  college 
had  trimmed  for  him,  had  led  the  girl  to  sin  during  her  lover's  absence. 
Howsoever,  they  put  off  together  to  welcome  him  on  his  arrival,  never 
suspecting  that  their  secret  had  been  whispered  to  Robert  Welsh  before- 
hand. Howsoever,  Robert  gave  them  hearty  greeting,  and  down  to  the 
cabin  they  went,  and  there  sat  drinking  up  to  midnight  : — 
"  Three  lost  souls  !  "  said  the  captaiq. 
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"  See  how  they  run,"  Temple  sang,  half  audibly,  and  flushed  hot, 
ashamed  of  himself. 

"  'Twas  I  had  to  hear  the  news  to  his  mother,"  the  captain  pursued  ; 
"  and  it  was  a  task,  my  lads,  for  I  was  then  little  more  than  your  age, 
and  the  glass  was  Robert's  only  fault,  and  he  was  my  only  brother." 

I  offered  my  hand  to  the  captain.  He  grasped  it  powerfully.  "  That 
crew  in  a  boat,  and  wouldn't  you  know  the  devil'd  be  coxswain  ?  "  he 
called  loudly,  and  buried  his  face. 

"  No,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  us,  "I  pray  for  no  storm,  but,  by  the 
Lord's  mercy,  for  a  way  to  your  hearts  through  fire  or  water.  And  now 
on  deck,  my  lads,  while  your  beds  are  made  up.  Three  blind  things  we 
verily  are." 

Captain  Welsh  showed  he  was  sharp  of  hearing.  His  allusion  to  the 
humming  of  the  tune  of  the  mice  gave  Temple  a  fit  of  remorse,  and  he 
apologized. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  captain,  "it  is  so ;  own  it :  frivolity's  the  fruit  of 
that  training  that's  all  for  the  flesh.  But  dip  you  into  some  o'  my  books 
on  my  shelves  here,  and  learn  to  see  living  man  half  skeleton,  like  light 
and  shadow,  and  never  to  living  man  need  you  pray  forgiveness,  my  lad." 

By  sheer  force  of  character  he  gained  command  of  our  respect. 
Though  we  agreed  on  deck  that  he  had  bungled  his  story,  it  impressed  us  ; 
we  felt  less  able  to  cope  with  him,  and  less  willing  to  encounter  a  storm. 

"  We  shall  have  one,  of  course,"  Temple  said,  affecting  resignation, 
with  a  glance  aloft. 

I  was  superstitiously  of  the  same  opinion,  and  praised  the  vessel. 

"  Oh,  Priscilla's  the  very  name  of  a  ship  that  founders  with  all  hands 
and  sends  a  bottle  on  shore,"  said  Temple. 

"  There  isn't  a  bottle  on  board,"  said  I ;  and  this  piece  of  nonsense 
helped  us  to  sleep  off  our  gloom. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  MEET  OLD  FRIENDS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  prognostications  it  pleased  us  to  indulge,  we  had  a 
tolerably  smooth  voyage.  On  a  clear  cold  Sunday  morning  we  were 
sailing  between  a  foreign  river's  banks,  and  Temple  and  I  were  alternately 
reading  a  chapter  out  of  the  Bible  to  the  assembled  ship's  crew,  in  advance 
of  the  captain's  short  exhortation.  We  had  ceased  to  look  at  ourselves 
inwardly,  and  we  hardly  thought  it  strange.  But  our  hearts  beat  for  a 
view  of  the  great  merchant  city,  which  was  called  a  free  city,  and  there- 
fore, Temple  suggested,  must  bear  certain  portions  of  resemblance  to  Old 
England ;  so  we  made  up  our  minds  to  like  it. 

"  A  wonderful  place  for  beer- cellars,"  a  sailor  observed  to  us  slyly, 
and  hitched  himself  up  from  the  breech  to  the  scalp. 
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At  all  events,  it  was  a  place  where  we  could  buy  linen.  For  that 
purpose,  Captain  Welsh  handed  us  over  to  the  care  of  his  trusted  mate, 
Mr.  Joseph  Double,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  desirous 
of  purchasing  half  their  contents.  My  supply  of  money  was  not  enough 
for  what  I  deemed  necessary  purchases.  Temple  had  split  his  clothes, 
mine  were  tarred ;  we  were  appearing  at  a  disadvantage,  and  we  intended 
to  dine  at  a  good  hotel  and  subsequently  go  to  a  theatre.  Yet  I  had  no 
wish  to  part  with  my  watch.  Mr.  Double  said  it  might  be  arranged.  It 
was  pawned  at  a  shop  for  a  sum  equivalent  in  our  money  to  about  twelve 
pounds,  and  Temple  obliged  me  by  taking  charge  of  the  ticket.  Thus  we 
were  enabled  to  dress  suitably  and  dine  pleasantly,  and,  as  Mr.  Double 
remarked,  no  one  could  rob  me  of  my  gold  watch  now.  We  visited  a 
couple  of  beer-cellars  to  taste  the  drink  of  the  people,  and  discovered  three 
of  our  men  engaged  in  a  similar  undertaking.  I  proposed  that  it  should  be 
done  at  my  expense.  They  praised  their  captain,  but  asked  us,  as  gentle- 
men and  scholars,  whether  it  was  reasonable  to  object  to  liquor  because 
your  brother  was  carried  out  on  a  high  tide  ?  Mr.  Double  commended 
them  to  moderation.  Their  reply  was  to  estimate  an  immoderate  amount 
of  liquor  as  due  to  them  with  profound  composure. 

"Those  rascals,"  Mr.  Double  informed  us,  "are  not  in  the  captain's 
confidence  ;  they're  tidy  seamen,  though,  and  they  submit  to  the  captain's 
laws  on  board  and  have  their  liberty  ashore." 

We  inquired  what  the  difference  was  between  their  privileges  and  his. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  if  they're  so  much  as  accused  of  a  disobedient  act, 
off  they're  scurried,  and  lose  fair  wages  and  a  kind  captain.  And  let  any 
man  jack  of  'em  accuse  me,  and  he  bounds  a  indiarubber  ball  against  a 
wall  and  gets  it ;  all  he  meant  to  give  he  gets.  Once  you  fix  the  confi- 
dence of  your  superior  you're  waterproof." 

We  held  our  peace,  but  we  could  have  spoken. 

Mr.  Double  had  no  moral  hostility  towards  theatres.  Supposing  he  did 
not  relish  the  performance,  he  could  enjoy  a  spell  in  the  open  air,  he  said, 
and  this  he  speedily  decided  to  do.  Had  we  not  been  bound  in  honour  to 
remain  for  him  to  fetch  us,  we  also  should  have  retired  from  a  representa- 
tion of  which  we  understood  only  the  word  ja.  It  was  tiresome  to  be 
perpetually  waiting  for  the  return  of  this  word.  We  felt  somewhat  as  dogs 
must  feel  when  human  speech  is  addressed  to  them.  Accordingly,  we 
professed,  without  concealment,  to  despise  the  whole  performance.  I 
reminded  Temple  of  a  saying  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  as  to  a  knowledge 
of  languages. 

"  Hem  !  "  he  went,  critically  ;  "  it's  all  very  well  for  a  German  to  talk 
in  that  way,  but  you  can't  be  five  times  an  Englishman  if  you're  a 
foreigner." 

We  heard  English  laughter  near  us.  Presently  an  English  gentleman 
accosted  us. 

"  Mr.  Villiers,  I  believe  ?  "     He  bowed  at  me. 

"  My  name  is  Richmond." 
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He  bowed  again,  with  excuses,  talked  of  the  play,  and  telegraphed  to 
a  lady  sitting  in  a  box  fronting  us.  I  saw  that  she  wrote  on  a  slip  of 
paper ;  she  beckoned ;  the  gentleman  quitted  us,  and  soon  after  placed  a 
twisted  note  in  my  hand.  It  ran  : — 

"  Miss  Goodwin  (whose  Christian  name  is  Clara)  wishes  very  much  to 
know  how  it  has  fared  with  Mr.  Harry  Richmond  since  he  left  Venice." 

I  pushed  past  a  number  of  discontented  knees,  trying,  on  my  way  to 
her  box,  to  recollect  her  vividly,  but  I  could  barely  recollect  her  at  all, 
until  I  had  sat  beside  her  five  minutes.  Colonel  Goodwin  was  asleep  in  a 
corner  of  the  box.  Awakened  by  the  sound  of  his  native  tongue,  he 
recognized  me  immediately. 

"  On  your  way  to  your  father  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  shook  my  hand. 

I  thought  it  amazing  he  should  guess  that  in  Germany. 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is,  sir  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  We  saw  him,"  replied  the  colonel ;  "  when  was  it,  Clara  ?  A  week 
or  ten  days  ago." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Goodwin  ;  "  we  will  talk  of  that  by-and-by."  And 
she  overflowed  with  comments  on  my  personal  appearance,  and  plied  me 
with  questions,  but  would  answer  none  of  mine. 

I  fetched  Temple  into  the  box  to  introduce  him.  We  were  introduced 
in  turn  to  Captain  Malet,  the  gentleman  who  had  accosted  me  below. 

"  You  understand  German,  then  ?  "  said  Miss  Goodwin. 

She  stared  at  hearing  that  we  knew  only  the  word  ja,  for  it  made  our 
presence  in  Germany  unaccountable. 

"  The  most  dangerous  word  of  all,"  said  Colonel  Goodwin,  and  begged 
us  always  to  repeat  after  it  the  negative  nein  for  an  antidote. 

"You  have  both  seen  my  father?"  I  whispered  to  Miss  Goodwin; 
"both?  We  have  been  separated.  Do  tell  me  everything.  Don't  look 
at  the  stage — they  speak  such  nonsense.  How  did  you  remember  me  ? 
How  happy  I  am  to  have  met  you  !  Oh,  I  haven't  forgotten  the  gondolas 
and  the  striped  posts,  and  stall  and  the  other  word ;  but  soon  after  wo 
were  separated,  and  I  haven't  seen  him  since." 

She  touched  her  father's  arm. 

"  At  once,  if  you  like,"  said  he,  jumping  up  erect. 

"  In  Germany,  was  it  ?  "  I  persisted. 

She  nodded  gravely  and  leaned  softly  on  my  arm  while  we  marched  out 
of  the  theatre  to  her  hotel — I  in  such  a  state  of  happiness  underlying 
bewilderment  and  strong  expectation  that  I  should  have  cried  out  loud  had 
not  pride  in  my  partner  restrained  me.  At  her  tea-table  I  narrated  the 
whole  of  my  adventures  backwards  to  the  time  of  our  parting  in  Venice, 
hurrying  it  over  as  quick  as  I  could,  with  the  breathless  termination, 
"  And  now  ?  " 

They  had  an  incomprehensible  reluctance  to  perform  their  part  of  the 
implied  compact.  Miss  Goodwin  looked  at  Captain  Malet.  He  took  his 
leave.  Then  she  said,  "How  glad  I  am  you  have  dropped  that  odious 
name  of  Boy  !  Papa  and  I  have  talked  of  you  frequently — latterly  very 
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often.     I  meant  to  -write  to  you,  Harry  Kichmond.     I  should  have  done  it 
the  moment  we  returned  to  England." 

"  You  must  know,"  said  the  colonel,  "  that  I  am  an  amateur  inspector 
of  fortresses,  and  my  poor  Clara  has  to  trudge  the  Continent  with  me  to 
pick  up  the  latest  inventions  in  artillery  and  other  matters,  for  which  I 
get  no  thanks  at  head-quarters — but  it's  one  way  of  serving  one's  country 
when  the  steel  lies  rusting.  We  are  now  for  home  by  way  of  Paris.  I 
hope  that  you  and  your  friend  will  give  us  your  company.  I  will  see  this 
Captain  Welsh  of  yours  before  we  start.  Clara,  you  decided  on  dragging 
me  to  the  theatre  to-night  with  your  usual  admirable  instinct." 

I  reminded  Miss  Goodwin  of  my  father  being  in  Germany. 

"  Yes,  he  is  at  one  of  the  Courts,  a  long  distance  from  here,"  she  said, 
rapidly.  "  And  you  came  by  accident  in  a  merchant-ship  !  You  are  one 
of  those  who  are  marked  for  extraordinary  adventures.  Confess :  you 
would  have  set  eyes  on  me,  and  not  known  me.  It's  a  miracle  that  I 
should  meet  my  little  friend  Harry — little  no  longer,  my  friend  all  tho 
same,  are  you  not  ?  " 

I  hoped  so  ardently. 

She  with  great  urgency  added,  "  Then  come  with  us.  Prove  that  you 
put  faith  in  our  friendship." 

In  desperation,  I  exclaimed,  "  But  I  must,  I  must  hear  of  my  father." 

She  turned  to  consult  the  colonel's  face. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  and  eulogized  a  loving  son.  "  Clara  will  talk 
to  you.  I'm  for  bed.  What  was  the  name  of  the  play  we  saw  this 
evening  ?  Oh  !  Struensee,  to  be  sure.  We  missed  the  scaffold." 

He  wished  us  good-night  on  an  appointment  of  the  hour  for  breakfast, 
and  ordered  beds  for  us  in  the  hotel. 

Miss  Goodwin  commenced  :  "  But  really  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you, 
or  very  little.  You  know,  papa  has  introductions  everywhere  ;  we  are 
like  Continental  people,  and  speak  a  variety  of  languages,  and  I  am 
almost  a  foreigner,  we  are  so  much  abroad  ;  but  I  do  think  English  boys 
should  be  educated  at  home  :  I  hope  you'll  go  to  an  English  college." 

Noticing  my  painful  look,  "  We  saw  him  at  the  Court  of  the  Prince  of 
Eppenwelzen,"  she  said,  as  if  her  brows  ached.  "  He  is  very  kindly 
treated  there  ;  he  was  there  some  weeks  ago.  The  place  lies  out  in  the 
Hanover  direction,  far  from  here.  He  told  us  that  you  were  with  your 
grandfather,  and  I  must  see  Riversley  Grange,  and  the  truth  is  you  must 
take  me  there.  I  suspect  you  have  your  peace  to  make  ;  perhaps  I  shall 
help  you  and  be  a  true  Peribanou.  We  go  over  Amsterdam,  the  Hague, 
Brussels,  and  you  shall  see  the  battlefield,  Paris,  straight  to  London. 
Yes,  you  are  fickle  ;  you  have  not  once  called  me  Peribanou." 

Her  voluble  rattling  succeeded  in  fencing  off  my  questions  before  I  could 
exactly  shape]  them,  as  I  staggered  from  blind  to  blind  idea,  now  thinking 
of  the  sombre-red  Bench,  and  now  of  the  German  prince's  Court. 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  any  more  to-night  ?  "  I  said,  when  she  paused. 

"  Indeed  I  have  not  any  more  to  tell,"  she  assured  me. 

31—5 
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It  was  clear  to  me  that  she  had  joined  the  mysterious  league  against 
my  father.  I  began  to  have  a  choking  in  the  throat.  I  thanked  her  and 
\vished  her  good-night,  while  I  was  still  capable  of  smiling. 

At  my  next  interview  with  Colonel  Goodwin  he  spoke  promptly  on  the 
subject  of  my  wanderings.  I  was  of  an  age,  he  said,  to  know  my  own 
interests.  No  doubt  filial  affection  was  excellent  in  its  way,  but  in  fact  it 
was  highly  questionable  whether  my  father  was  still  at  the  court  of  this 
German  prince  ;  my  father  had  stated  that  he  meant  to  visit  England  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  his  son,  and  I  might  miss  him  by  a  harum- 
scarum  chase  over  Germany.  And  besides,  was  I  not  offending  my 
grandfather  and  my  aunt,  to  whom  I  owed  so  much  ?  He  appealed  to 
my  warmest  feelings  on  their  behalf.  This  was  just  the  moment,  he  said, 
when  there  was  a  turning-point  in  my  fortunes.  He  could  assure  me 
most  earnestly  that  I  should  do  no  good  by  knocking  at  this  prince's  doors, 
and  have  nothing  but  bitterness  if  I  did  in  the  end  discover  my  father. 
"  Surely  you  understand  the  advantages  of  being  bred  a  gentleman?" 
he  wound  up.  "  Under  your  grandfather's  care  you  have  a  career  before 
you,  a  fine  fortune  in  prospect,  everything  a  young  man  can  wish  for. 
And  I  must  tell  you  candidly,  you  run  great  risk  of  missing  all  these 
things  by  hunting  your  father  to  earth.  Give  yourself  a  little  time : 
reflect  on  it." 

"  I  have,"  I  cried.     "I  have  come  out  to  find  him,  and  I  must." 

The  colonel  renewed  his  arguments  and  persuasions  until  he  was 
worn  out.  I  thanked  him  continually  for  his  kindness.  Clara  Goodwin 
besought  me  in  a  surprising  manner  to  accompany  her  to  England,  called 
herself  Peribanou,  and  with  that  name  conjured  up  my  father  to  my  eyes 
in  his  breathing  form.  She  said  as  her  father  had  done,  that  I  was  called 
on  now  to  decide  upon  my  future  :  she  had  a  presentiment  that  evil  would 
come  to  me  of  my  unchecked  headstrong  will,  which  she  dignified  by 
terming  it  a  true  but  reckless  affection :  she  believed  she  had  been  thrown  in 
my  path  to  prove  herself  a  serviceable  friend,  a  Peribanou  of  twenty-six 
Avho  would  not  expect  me  to  marry  her  when  she  had  earned  my  gratitude. 

They  set  Temple  on  me,  and  that  was  very  funny.  To  hear  him  with 
his  "I  say,  Eichie,  come,  perhaps  it's  as  well  to  know  where  a  thing 
should  stop  ;  your  father  knows  you're  at  Riversley,  and  he'll  be  after  you 
when  convenient ;  and  just  fancy  the  squire  !  "  was  laughable.  He  had 
some  anxiety  to  be  home  again,  or  at  least  at  Riversley.  I  offered  him  to 
Miss  Goodwin. 

She  reproached  me  and  coaxed  me ;  she  was  exceedingly  sweet. 
"Well,"  she  said,  in  an  odd  resigned  fashion,  "rest  a  day  with  us;  will 
you  refuse  me  that  ?  " 

I  consented  ;  she  knew  not  with  what  fretfulness.  We  went  out  to 
gaze  at  the  shops  and  edifices,  and  I  bought  two  light  bags  for  slinging 
over  the  shoulder,  two  nightshirts,  tooth-brushes,  and  pocket-combs,  and 
a  large  map  of  Germany.  By  dint  of  vehement  entreaties  I  led  her  to 
point  to  the  territory  of  the  Prince  of  Eppenwelzen-Sarkeld.  "  His 
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income  is  rather  less  than  that  of  your  grandfather,  friend  Harry,"  she 
remarked.  I  doated  on  the  spot  until  I  could  have  dropped  my  finger  on 
it  blindfold. 

Two  or  three  pitched  battles  brought  us  to  a  friendly  arrangement. 
The  colonel  exacted  my  promise  that  if  I  saw  my  father  at  Sarkeld  in 
Eppenwelzen  I  would  not  stay  with  him  longer  than  seven  days ;  and  that 
if  he  was  not  there  I  would  journey  home  forthwith.  When  I  had 
yielded  the  promise  frankly  on  my  honour,  he  introduced  me  to  a  banker 
of  the  city,  who  agreed  to  furnish  me  money  to  carry  me  on  to  England  in 
case  I  should  require  it.  A  diligence  engaged  to  deliver  me  within  a  few 
miles  of  Sarkeld.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  aunt  Dorothy,  telling  her  facts, 
and  one  to  the  squire,  beginning,  "  We  were  caught  on  our  arrival  in 
London  by  the  thickest  fog  ever  remembered,"  as  if  it  had  been  settled  on 
my  departure  from  Riversley  that  Temple  and  I  were  bound  for  London. 
Miss  Goodwin  was  my  post-bag.  She  said  when  we  had  dined,  about 
two  hours  before  the  starting  of  the  diligence,  "Don't  you  think  you 
ought  to  go  and  wish  that  captain  of  the  vessel  you  sailed  in  good-by  ?  " 
I  fell  into  her  plot  so  far  as  to  walk  down  to  the  quays  on  the  river- side 
and  reconnoitre  the  ship.  But  there  I  saw  my  prison.  I  kissed  my  hand 
to  Captain  Welsh's  mainmast  rather  ironically,  though  not  without  regard 
for  him.  Miss  Goodwin  lifted  her  eyelids  at  our  reappearance.  As  she 
made  no  confession  of  her  treason  I  did  not  accuse  her,  and  perhaps  it 
was  owing  to  a  movement  of  her  conscience  that  at  our  parting  she  drew 
me  to  her  near  enough  for  a  kiss  to  come  of  itself. 

Four- and- twenty  German  words  of  essential  service  to  a  traveller  in 
Germany  constituted  our  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  these  were  on 
paper  transcribed  by  Miss  Goodwin's  own  hand.  In  the  gloom  of  the 
diligence,  packed  between  Germans  of  a  size  that  not  even  Tacitus  had 
prepared  me  for,  smoked  over  from  all  sides,  it  was  a  fascinating  study. 
Temple  and  I  exchanged  the  paper  half-hourly  while  the  light  lasted. 
When  that  had  fled,  nothing  was  left  us  to  combat  the  sensation  that  we 
were  in  the  depths  of  a  manure-bed,  for  the  windows  were  closed,  the 
tobacco-smoke  thickened,  the  hides  of  animals  wrapping  our  immense  com- 
panions reeked  ;  fire  occasionally  glowed  in  their  pipe-bowls  ;  they  were 
silent,  and  gave  out  smoke  and  heat  incessantly,  like  inanimate  forces  of 
nature.  I  had  most  fantastic  ideas, — that  I  had  taken  root  and  ripened, 
and  must  expect  my  head  to  drop  off  at  any  instant ;  that  I  was  deep 
down,  wedged  in  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth.  But  I  need  not  repeat 
them  :  they  were  accurately  translated  in  imagination  from  my  physical 
miseries.  The  dim  revival  of  light,  when  I  had  well  nigh  ceased  to  hope 
for  it,  showed  us  all  like  malefactors  imperfectly  hanged,  or  wretches  in  a 
cabin  under  water.  I  had  one  colossus  bulging  over  my  shoulder ; 
Temple  was  blotted  out.  His  face,  emerging  from  beneath  a  block  of 
curly  bearskin,  was  like  that  of  one  frozen  in  wonderment.  Outside  there 
was  a  melting  snow  on  the  higher  hills  ;  the  clouds  over  them  grew  steel- 
blue.  We  were  going  through  a  valley  in  a  fir-forest. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
WE   ARE   ACCOSTED   BY   A   BEAUTIFUL   LITTLE   LADY   IN  THE   FOREST. 

BOWLS  of  hot  coffee  and  milk,  with  white  rolls  of  bread  to  dip  in  them, 
refreshed  us  at  a  forest  inn.  For  some  minutes  after  the  meal  Temple  and 
I  talked  like  interchanging  puffs  of  steam,  hut  soon  subsided  to  our  staring 
fit.  The  pipes  were  lit  again.  What  we  heard  sounded  like  a  language 
of  the  rocks  and  caves,  and  roots  plucked  up,  a  language  of  gluttons 
feasting  ;  the  word  ja  was  like  a  door  always  on  the  hinge  in  every  mouth. 
Dumpy  children,  bulky  men,  compressed  old  women  with  baked  faces, 
and  comical  squat  dogs,  kept  the  villages  partly  alive.  We  observed  one 
young  urchin  sitting  on  a  stone  opposite  a  dog,  and  he  and  the  dog  took 
alternate  bites  off  a  platter- shaped  cake,  big  enough  to  require  both  his 
hands  to  hold  it.  Whether  the  dog  ever  snapped  more  than  his  share 
was  matter  of  speculation  to  us.  It  was  an  education  for  him  in  good 
manners,  and  when  we  were  sitting  at  dinner  we  wished  our  companions 
had  enjoyed  it.  They  fed  with  their  heads  in  their  plates,  splashed  and 
clattered  jaws,  without  paying  us  any  hospitable  attention  whatever,  so 
that  we  had  the  dish  of  Lazarus.  They  were  perfectly  kind,  notwith- 
standing, and  allowed  a  portion  of  my  great  map  of  Germany  to  lie  spread 
over  their  knees  in  the  diligence,  while  Temple  and  I  pored  along  the 
lines  of  the  rivers.  One  would  thrust  his  square-nailed  finger  to  the  name 
of  a  city  and  pronounce  it ;  one  gave  us  lessons  in  the  expression  of  the 
vowels,  with  the  softening  of  three  of  them,  which  seemed  like  a  regulation 
drill  movement  for  taking  an  egg  into  the  mouth,  and  showing  repent- 
ance of  the  act.  "  Sarkeld,"  we  exclaimed  mutually,  and  they  made  a 
galloping  motion  of  their  hands,  pointing  beyond  the  hills.  Sarkeld  was 
to  the  right,  Sarkeld  to  the  left,  as  the  road  wound  on.  Sarkeld  was 
straight  in  front  of  us  when  the  conductor,  according  to  directions  he 
had  received,  requested  us  to  alight  and  push  through  this  endless  fir- 
forest  up  a  hilly  branch  road,  and  away  his  hand  galloped  beyond  it, 
coming  to  a  deep  place,  and  then  to  grapes,  then  to  a  tiptoe  station, 
and  under  it  lay  Sarkeld.  The  pantomime  was  not  bad.  We  waved 
our  hands  to  the  diligence,  and  set  out  cheerfully,  with  our  bags  at 
our  backs,  entering  a  gorge  in  the  fir-covered  hills  before  sunset,  after 
starting  the  proposition — Does  the  sun  himself  look  foreign  in  a  foreign 
country  ? 

"  Yes,  he  does,"  said  Temple  ;  and  so  I  thought,  but  denied  it,  for 
by  the  sun's  favour  I  hoped  to  see  my  father  that  night,  and  hail  Apollo 
joyfully  in  the  morning,  a  hope  that  grew  with  exercise  of  my  limbs. 
Beautiful  cascades  of  dark  bright  water  leapt  down  the  gorge  ;  we  chased 
an  invisible  animal.  Suddenly  one  of  us  exclaimed,  "  We're  in  a  German 
forest ;  "  and  we  remembered  grim  tales  of  these  forests,  their  awful 
castles,  barons,  knights,  ladies,  long-bearded  dwarfs,  gnomes  and  thin 
people.  I  commenced  a  legend  off-hand. 
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"  No,  no,"  said  Temple,  as  if  curdling  ;  "  let's  call  this  place  the 
mouth  of  Hades.  Greek  things  don't  make  you  feel  funny." 

I  laughed  louder  than  was  necessary,  and  remarked  that  I  never  had 
cared  so  much  for  Greek  as  on  board  Captain  "Welsh's  vessel. 

"  It's  because  he  was  all  on  the  opposite  tack  I  went  on  quoting," 
said  Temple.  "I  used  to  read  with  my  father  in  the  holidays,  and  your 
Rev.  Simon  has  kept  you  up  to  the  mark  ;  so  it  was  all  fair.  It's  not  on 
our  consciences  that  we  crammed  the  captain  about  our  knowledge." 

"  No.     I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  I. 

Temple  pursued,  "  Whatever  happens  to  a  fellow,  he  can  meet  any- 
thing so  long  as  he  can  say — I've  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour.  And 
those  German  tales — they  only  upset  you.  You  don't  see  the  reason  of 
the  thing.  Why  is  a  man  to  be  haunted  half  his  life  ?  Well,  suppose  ho 
did  commit  a  murder.  But  if  he  didn't,  can't  he  walk  through  an  old 
castle  without  meeting  ghosts  ?  or  a  forest  ?  " 

The  dusky  scenery  of  a  strange  land  was  influencing  Temple.  It 
affected  me,  so  I  made  the  worst  of  it  for  a  cure. 

"Fancy  those  pines  saying,  'There  go  two  more,'  Temple.  Well; 
and  fancy  this — a  little  earth-dwarf  as  broad  as  I'm  long  and  high  as  my 
shoulder.  One  day  he  met  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  whole  country,  and 
she  promised  to  many  him  in  twenty  years'  time,  in  return  for  a  sack  of 
jewels  worth  all  Germany  and  half  England.  You  should  have  seen  her 
dragging  it  home.  People  thought  it  full  of  charcoal.  She  married  the  man 
she  loved,  and  the  twenty  years  passed  over,  and  at  the  stroke  of  the  hour 
when  she  first  met  the  dwarf,  thousands  of  bells  began  ringing  through  the 
forest,  and  her  husband  cries  out,  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? '  and  they 
rode  up  to  a  garland  of  fresh  flowers  that  dropped  on  her  head,  and  right 
into  a  gold  ring  that  closed  on  her  finger,  and — look,  Temple,  look !  " 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  the  dear  little  fellow,  looking  in  all  earnest,  from 
which  the  gloom  of  the  place  may  be  imagined,  for,  by  suddenly  mixing  it 
\\ith  my  absurd  story,  I  discomposed  his  air  of  sovereign  indifference  as 
much  as  one  does  the  surface  of  a  lake  by  casting  a  stone  in  it. 

We  rounded  the  rocky  corner  of  the  gorge  at  a  slightly  accelerated 
pace  in  dead  silence.  It  opened  out  to  restorative  daylight,  and  we 
breathed  better  and  chaffed  one  another,  and,  beholding  a  house  with 
pendent  gold  grapes,  applauded  the  diligence  conductor's  expressive 
pantomime.  The  opportunity  was  offered  for  a  draught  of  wine,  but  we 
held  water  preferable,  so  we  toasted  the  Priscilla  out  of  the  palms  of  our 
hands  in  draughts  of  water  from  a  rill  that  had  the  sound  of  aspen-leaves, 
such  as  I  used  to  listen  to  in  the  Riversley  meadows,  pleasantly  familiar. 

Several  commanding  elevations  were  in  sight,  some  wooded,  some 
bare.  We  chose  the  nearest,  to  observe  the  sunset,  and  concurred  in 
thinking  it  unlike  English  sunsets,  though  not  so  very  unlike  the  sunset 
we  had  taken  for  sunrise  on  board  the  Priscilla.  A  tumbled  dark  and 
light  green  country  of  swelling  forest-land  and  slopes  of  meadow  ran  to 
the  west,  and  the  west  from  flaming  yellow  burned  down  to  smoky  crimson 
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across  it.  Temple  bade  me  "  catch  the  disc— that  was  English  enough." 
A  glance  at  the  sun's  disc  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  observation.  Gazing 
on  the  outline  of  the  orb  one  might  have  fancied  oneself  in  England.  Yet 
the  moment  it  had  sunk  under  the  hill  this  feeling  of  ours  vanished  with  it. 
The  coloured  clouds  drew  me  ages  away  from  the  recollection  of  home. 

A  tower  on  a  distant  hill,  white  among  pines,  led  us  to  suppose  that 
Sarkeld  must  lie  somewhere  beneath  it.  We  therefore  descended  straight 
towards  the  town,  instead  of  returning  to  the  road,  and  struck  confidently 
into  a  rugged  path.  Recent  events  had  given  me  the  assurance  that  in 
my  search  for  my  father  I  was  subject  to  a  special  governing  direction.  I 
had  aimed  at  the  Bench — missed  it — been  shipped  across  sea  and  pre- 
cipitated into  the  arms  of  friends  who  had  seen  him  and  could  tell  me  I 
was  on  his  actual  track,  only  blindly,  and  no  longer  blindly  now. 

"Follow  the  path,"  I  said,  when  Temple  wanted  to  have  a  con- 
sultation. 

"  So  we  did  in  the  London  fog !  "  said  he,  with  some  gloom. 

But  my  retort :  "  Hasn't  it  brought  us  here  ?  "  was  a  silencer. 

Dark  night  came  on.  Every  height  stood  for  a  ruin  in  our  eyes  ; 
every  dip  an  abyss.  It  grew  bewilderingly  dark,  but  the  path  did  not 
forsake  us,  and  we  expected,  at  half-hour  intervals,  to  perceive  the  lights 
of  Sarkeld,  soon  to  be  thundering  at  one  of  the  inns  for  admission  and 
supper.  I  could  hear  Temple  rehearsing  his  German  vocabulary,  "  Brod, 
butter,  wasser,  fleisch,  bett,"  as  we  stumbled  along.  Then  it  fell  to 
"Brod,  wasser,  bett,"  and  then,  "Bett"  by  itself,  his  confession  of 
fatigue.  Our  path  had  frequently  the  nature  of  a  waterway  and  was  very 
fatiguing,  more  agreeable  to  mount  than  descend,  for  in  mounting  the 
knees  and  shins  bore  the  brunt  of  it,  and  these  sufferers  are  not  such 
important  servants  of  the  footfarer  as  toes  and  ankles  in  danger  of  tripping 
and  being  turned. 

I  was  walking  on  leveller  ground,  my  head  bent  and  eyes  half-shut, 
when  a  flash  of  light  in  a  brook  at  my  feet  caused  me  to  look  aloft.  The 
tower  we  had  marked  after  sunset  was  close  above  us,  shining  in  a  light  of 
torches.  We  adopted  the  sensible  explanation  of  this  mysterious  sight, 
but  were  rather  in  the  grip  of  the  superstitious  absurd  one,  until  we 
discerned  a  number  of  reddened  men. 

"  Robbers  !  "  exclaimed  one  of  us.  Our  common  thought  was,  "No ; 
robbers  would  never  meet  on  a  height  in  that  manner ; "  and  we  were 
emboldened  to  mount  and  request  their  help. 

Fronting  the  tower,  which  was  of  white  marble,  a  high  tent  had  been 
pitched  on  a  green  platform  semi-circled  by  pines.  Torches  were  stuck  in 
clefts  of  the  trees,  or  in  the  fork  of  the  branches,  or  held  by  boys  and 
men,  and  there  were  clearly  men  at  work  beneath  the  tent  at  a  busy  rate. 
We  could  hear  the  paviors'  breath  escape  from  them.  Outside  the  ring 
of  torchbearers  and  others  was  a  long  cart  with  a  dozen  horses  harnessed 
to  it.  All  the  men  appeared  occupied  too  much  for  chatter  and  laughter. 
What  could  it  be  underneath  the  tent  ?  Seeing  a  boy  occasionally  lift  one 
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of  the  flapping  corners,  we  took  licence  from  his  example  to  appease  our 
curiosity.  It  was  the  statue  of  a  bronze  horse  rearing  spiritedly.  The 
workmen  were  engaged  fixing  its  pedestal  in  the  earth. 

Our  curiosity  being  satisfied,  we  held  debate  upon  our  immediate 
prospects.  The  difficulty  of  making  sure  of  a  bed  when  you  are  once 
detached  from  your  home,  was  the  philosophical  reflection  we  arrived  at, 
for  nothing  practical  presented  itself.  To  arm  ourselves  we  pulled  out 
Miss  Goodwin's  paper.  "  Gasthof  is  the  word !  "  cried  Temple. 
"  Gasthof,  zimmer,  bett ;  that  means  inn,  hot  supper,  and  bed.  We'll 
ask."  We  asked  several  of  the  men.  Those  in  motion  shot  a  stare  at 
us ;  the  torchbearers  pointed  at  the  tent  and  at  an  unseen  height,  mutter- 
ing "  Morgen."  Referring  to  Miss  Goodwin's  paper  we  discovered  this 
to  signify  the  unintelligible  word  morning,  which  was  no  answer  at  all ; 
but  the  men,  apparently  deeming  our  conduct  suspicious,  gave  us  to 
understand  by  rather  menacing  gestures  that  we  were  not  wanted  there, 
so  we  passed  into  the  dusk  of  the  trees,  angry  at  their  incivility.  Had  it 
been  summer  we  should  have  dropped  and  slept.  The  night  air  of  a 
sharp  season  obliged  us  to  keep  active,  yet  we  were  not  willing  to  get  far 
away  from  the  torches.  But  after  a  time  they  were  hidden ;  then  we  saw 
one  moving  ahead.  The  holder  of  it  proved  to  be  a  workman  of  the  gang, 
and  between  us  and  him  the  strangest  parley  ensued.  He  repeated  the 
word  morgen,  and  we  insisted  on  zimmer  and  bett. 

"  He  takes  us  for  twin  Caspar  Hausers,"  sighed  Temple. 

"  Nein,"  said  the  man,  and,  perhaps  enlightened  by  hearing  a  foreign 
tongue,  beckoned  for  us  to  step  at  his  heels. 

His  lodging  was  a  woodman's  hut.  He  offered  us  bread  to  eat,  milk 
to  drink,  and  straw  to  lie  on  :  we  desired  nothing  more  and  were  happy, 
though  the  bread  was  black,  the  milk  sour,  the  straw  mouldy. 

Our  breakfast  was  like  a  continuation  of  supper,  but  two  little  girls  of 
our  host,  whose  heads  were  cased  in  tight-fitting  dirty  linen  caps, 
munched  the  black  bread  and  drank  the  sour  milk  so  thankfully,  while 
fixing  solemn  eyes  of  wonder  upon  us,  that  to  assure  them  we  were  the 
same  sort  of  creature  as  themselves  we  pretended  to  relish  the  stuff. 
Rather  to  our  amazement  we  did  relish  it.  "Mutter!  "  I  said  to  them. 
They  pointed  to  the  room  overhead.  Temple  laid  his  cheek  on  his 
hand.  One  of  the  little  girls  laid  hers  on  the  table.  I  said  "  Doctor?  " 
They  nodded  and  answered  "Princess,"  which  seemed  perfectly  good 
English,  and  sent  our  conjectures  as  to  the  state  of  their  mother's 
health  astray.  I  shut  a  silver  English  coin  in  one  of  their  fat  little 
hands. 

We  now  with  the  name  Sarkeld  craved  of  their  father  a  direction 
towards  that  place.  At  the  door  of  his  hut  he  waved  his  hand  carelessly 
south  for  Sarkeld,  and  vigorously  west  where  the  tower  stood,  then  swept 
both  hands  up  to  the  tower,  bellowed  a  fire  of  cannon,  waved  his  hat, 
and  stamped  and  cheered.  Temple,  glancing  the  way  of  the  tower, 
performed  on  a  trumpet  of  his  joined  fists  to  show  we  understood  that 
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prodigious  attractions  were  presented  by  the  tower;  we  said  jtt  andj^r, 
and  nevertheless  turned  into  the  Sarkeld  path. 

Some  minutes  later  the  sound  of  hoofs  led  us  to  imagine  he  had 
despatched  a  messenger  after  us.  A  little  lady  on  a  pony,  attended  by  a 
tawny-faced  great  square-shouldered  groom  on  a  tall  horse,  rode  past, 
drew  up  on  one  side,  and  awaited  our  coming.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
grey  riding-habit  and  a  warm  winter-jacket  of  gleaming  grey  fur,  a  soft 
white  boa  loose  round  her  neck,  crossed  at  her  waist,  white  gauntlets, 
and  a  pretty  black  felt  hat  with  flowing  rim  and  plume.  There  she 
passed  us  under  review.  It  was  a  curious  scene :  the  iron-faced  great- 
sized  groom  on  his  bony  black  charger  dead  still ;  his  mistress,  a  girl  of 
about  eleven  or  twelve  or  thirteen,  with  an  arm  bowed  at  her  side,  whip  and 
reins  in -one  hand,  and  slips  of  golden  brown  hair  straying  on  her  flushed 
cheek ;  rocks  and  trees,  high  silver  firs  rising  behind  her,  and  a  slender 
water  that  fell  from  the  rocks  running  at  her  pony's  feet.  Half-a-dozen 
yards  were  between  the  charger's  head  and  the  pony's  flanks.  She 
waited  for  us  to  march  by,  without  attempting  to  conceal  that  we  were 
the  objects  of  her  inspection,  and  we  in  good  easy  swing  of  the  feet  gave 
her  a  look  as  we  lifted  our  hats.  That  look  was  to  me  like  a  net  thrown 
into  moonlighted  water :  it  brought  nothing  back  but  broken  lights  of  a 
miraculous  beauty. 

Burning  to  catch  an  excuse  for  another  look  over  my  shoulder,  I 
heard  her  voice  : 

"  Young  English  gentlemen  !  " 

We  turned  sharp  round. 

It  was  she  without  a  doubt  who  had  addressed  us :  she  spurred  her 
pony  to  meet  us,  stopped  him,  and  said  with  the  sweetest  painful  attempt 
at  accuracy  in  pronouncing  a  foreign  tongue  : — 

"  I  sthink  you  go  a  wrong  way  ?  " 

Our  hats  flew  off  again,  and  bareheaded,  I  seized  the  reply  before 
Temple  could  speak. 

"  Is  not  this,  may  I  ask  you,  the  way  to  Sarkeld  ?  " 

She  gathered  up  her  knowledge  of  English  deliberately. 

"Yes,  one  goes  to  Sarkeld  by  sthis  way  here,  but  to-day  goes  every- 
body up  to  our  Bella  Vista,  and  I  entreat  you  do  not  miss  it,  for  it  is 
some-s-thing  to  write  to  your  home  of." 

"  Up  at  the  tower,  then  ?  Oh,  we  were  there  last  night,  and  saw  the 
bronze  hcrse,  mademoiselle." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  called  on  my  poor  sick  woman  in  a  hut  where  you 
fell  asleep,  sirs.  Her  little  ones  are  my  lambs  ;  she  has  been  of  our 
household  :  she  is  good ;  and  they  said,  two  young  strange  small  gentle- 
men have  gone  for  Sarkeld  ;  and  I  supposed,  sthey  cannot  know  all  go  to 
our  Bella  Vista  to-day." 

"  You  knew  at  once  we  were  English,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  could  read  it  off  your  backs,  and  truly  too  your  English 
eyes  are  quite  open  at  a  glance.  It  is  of  you  both  I  speak.  If  I  but 
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make  my  words  plain  !  My  '  th  '  I  cannot  always.  And  to  understand, 
your  English  is  indeed  heavy  speech  !  not  so  in  books.  I  have  my  English 
governess.  We  read  English  tales,  English  poetry — and  sthat  is  your 
excellence.  And  so,  will  you  not  come,  sirs,  up  when  a  way  is  to  be 
shown  to  you  ?  It  is  my  question." 

Temple  thanked  her  for  the  kindness  of  the  offer. 

I  was  hesitating,  half  conscious  of  surprise  that  I  should  ever  be 
hesitating  in  doubt  of  taking  the  direction  towards  my  father.  Hearing 
Temple's  boldness  I  thanked  her  also,  and  accepted.  Then  she  said 
bowing : — 

"  I  beg  you  will  cover  your  heads." 

We  passed  the  huge  groom  bolt  upright  on  his  towering  horse ;  he 
raised  two  fingers  to  the  level  of  his  eyebrows  in  the  form  of  a  salute. 

Temple  murmured:  "  I  shouldn't  mind  entering  the  German  army," 
just  as  after  our  interview  with  Captain  Bulsted  he  had  wished  to  enter 
the  British  navy. 

This  was  no  more  than  a  sign  that  he  was  highly  pleased.  For  my 
part  delight  fluttered  the  words  in  my  mouth,  so  that  I  had  to  repeat  half 
I  uttered  to  the  attentive  ears  of  our  gracious  new  friend  and  guide  : — 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "  one  does  sthink  one  knows  almost  all  before  experi- 
ment. I  am  ashamed,  yet  I  will  talk,  for  is  it  not  so  ?  experiment  is  a 
school.  And  you,  if  you  please,  will  speak  slow.  For  I  say  of  you 
English  gentlemen,  silk  you  spin  from  your  lips  ;  it  is  not  as  a  language 
of  an  alphabet ;  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  when  one  would  lull,  but  Italian 
can  do  that,  and  do  it  more — am  I  right  ? — soft  ?  " 

"  Bella  Vista,  lovely  view,"  said  I. 

"  Lovely  view,"  she  repeated. 

She  ran  on  in  the  most  musical  tongue,  to  my  thinking,  ever  heard  : — 

"And  see  my  little  pensioners'  poor  cottage,  who  are  out  up  to 
Lovely  view.  Miles  round  go  the  people  to  it.  Good,  and  I  will  tell  you 
strangers  : — sthe  Prince  von  Eppenwelzen  had  his  great  ancestor,  and  his 
bister  Markgrafin  von  Bippau  said,  '  Erect  a  statue  of  him,  for  he  was  a 
great  warrior.'  He  could  not,  or  he  would  not,  we  know  not.  So  she 
said,  '  I  will,'  she  said,  '  I  will  do  it  in  seven  days.'  She  does  constantly 
amuse  him,  everybody  at  de  Court.  Immense  excitement !  For  suppose 
it ! — a  statue  of  a  warrior  on  horseback,  in  perfect  likeness,  chapeau 
tricorne,  perruque,  all  of  bronze,  and  his  marshal's  baton.  Eh  bien,  well, 
a  bronze  horse  is  come  at  a  gallop  from  Berlin ;  sthat  we  know.  By 
fortune  a  most  exalted  sculptor  in  Berlin  has  him  ready, — and  many 
horses  pulled  him  to  here,  to  Lovely  view,  by  post-haste ;  sthat  we  know. 
But  we  are  in  extremity  of  puzzlement.  For  where  is  sthe  statue  to  ride 
him  ?  where  —  am  I  plain  to  you,  sirs  ?  —  is  sthe  Marshal  Fiirst  von 
Eppenwelzen,  our  great  ancestor  ?  Yet  the  Markgrafin  says,  '  It  is  right, 
wait ! '  She  nods,  she  smiles.  Our  Court  is  all  at  the  lake  palace  odder 
side  sthe  tower,  and  it  is  bets  of  gems,  of  feathers,  of  lace,  not  to  be 
numbered  !  The  Markgrafin  says — sthere  to-day  you  see  him,  Albrecht 
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Wohlgemuth  Fiirst  von  Eppemvelzen !  But  no  sculptor  can  have  cast 
him  in  bronze — not  copied  him  and  cast  him  in  a  time  of  seven  days  ! 
And  we  say  sthis  : — Has  she  given  a  secret  order  to  a  sculptor — you 
understand  me,  sirs,  commission — where,  how,  has  he  sthe  likeness 
copied  ?  Or  did  he  come  to  our  speisesaal  of  our  lake  palace  disguised  ? 
Oh !  but  to  see,  to  copy,  to  model,  to  cast  in  bronze,  to  travel  betwixt 
Berlin  and  Sarkeld  in  a  time  of  seven  days  ?  No  !  so — oh  !  we  guess,  we 
guess,  we  are  in  exhaustion.  And  to-day  is  like  an  eagle  we  have  sent  an 
arrow  to  shoot  and  know  not  if  he  will  come  down.  For  shall  we  see  our 
ancestor  on  horseback  ?  It  will  be  a  not-scribable  joy  !  Or  not  ?  So  we 
guess,  we  are  worried.  At  near  eleven  o'clock  a  cannon  fires,  sthe  tent  is 
lifted,  and  we  see ;  but  I  am  impatient  wid  my  breaths  for  the  gun 
to  go." 

I  said  it  would  be  a  fine  eight. 

"  For  strangers,  yes ;  you  should  be  of  the  palace  to  know  what  a  fine 
sight !  sthe  finest !  And  you  are  for  Sarkeld  ?  You  have  friends  in 
Sarkeld  ?  " 

"  My  father  is  in  Sarkeld,  mademoiselle.    I  am  told  he  is  at  the  palace." 

"  Indeed ;  and  he  is  English,  your  fater  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  have  not  seen  him  for  years ;  I  have  come  to  find  him." 

"  Indeed;  it  is  for  love  of  him,  your  fater,  sir,  you  come,  and  not 
speak  German  ?  " 

I  signified  that  it  was  so. 

She  stroked  her  pony's  neck  musing. 

"  Because,  of  love  is  not  much  in  de  family  in  England,  it  is  said," 
she  remarked  very  shyly,  and  recovering  her  self-possession  asked  the 
name  of  my  father. 

"His  name,  mademoiselle,  is  Mr.  Kichmond." 

"  Mr.  Eichmond  ?  " 

"Mr.  Richmond  Roy." 

She  sprang  in  her  saddle. 

"  You  are  son  to  Mr.  Richmond  Roy  ?     Oh  !  it  is  wonderful." 

"  Mademoiselle,  then  you  have  seen  him  lately  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  I  have  seen  him.  I  have  heard  of  his  beautiful  child, 
his  ^on  ;  and  you  it  is  ?  " 

She  studied  my  countenance  a  moment. 

"  Tell  me,  is  he  well  ?  mademoiselle,  is  he  quite  well  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  and  broke  into  smiles  of  merriment,  and  then 
seemed  to  bite  her  under-lip.  "He  is  our  fun-maker.  He  must  always 
be  well.  I  owe  to  him  some  of  my  English.  You  are  his  son  ?  you  were 
for  Sarkeld  ?  You  will  see  him  up  at  our  Bella  Vista.  Quick,  let  us  run." 

She  put  her  pony  to  a  canter  up  the  brown  path  between  the  fir-trees, 
crying  that  she  should  take  our  breath ;  but  we  were  tight  runners,  and  I, 
though  my  heart  beat  wildly,  was  full  of  fire  to  reach  the  tower  on  the 
height ;  so  when  she  slackened  her  pace,  finding  us  close  on  her  pony's 
hoofs,  she  laughed  and  called  us  brave  boys.  Temple's  being  no  more 
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than  my  friend,  who  had  made  the  expedition  with  me  out  of  friendship, 
surprised  her.  Not  that  she  would  not  have  expected  it  to  be  done  by 
Germans ;  further  she  was  unable  to  explain  her  astonishment. 

At  a  turning  of  the  ascent  she  pointed  her  whip  at  the  dark  knots  and 
lines  of  the  multitude  mounting  by  various  paths  to  behold  the  ceremony 
of  unveiling  the  monument. 

I  besought  her  to  waste  no  time. 

"You  must,  if  you  please,  attend  my  pleasure,  if  I  guide  you,"  she 
said,  tossing  her  chin  petulantly. 

"  I  thank  you,  I  can't  tell  you  how  much,  mademoiselle,"  said  I. 

She  answered  :  "  You  were  kind  to  my  two  pet  lambs,  sir." 

So  we  moved  forward. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  STATUE  ON  THE  PROMONTORY. 

THE  little  lady  was  soon  bowing  to  respectful  salutations  from  crowds  of 
rustics  and  others  on  a  broad  carriage-way  circling  level  with  the  height. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  how  doubly  foreign  I  was  to  all  the  world  here — 
I  who  was  about  to  set  eyes  on  my  lost  living  father,  while  these  people 
were  tip-toe  to  gaze  on  a  statue.  But  as  my  father  might  also  be  taking 
an  interest  in  the  statue,  I  got  myself  round  to  a  moderate  sentiment  of 
curiosity  and  a  partial  share  of  the  general  excitement.  Temple  and 
mademoiselle  did  most  of  the  conversation,  which  related  to  glimpses  of 
scenery,  pine,  oak,  beech-wood,  and  lake-water,  until  we  gained  the 
plateau  where  the  tower  stood,  when  the  giant  groom  trotted  to  the  front, 
and  worked  a  clear  way  for  us  through  a  mass  of  travelling  sight-seers, 
and  she  leaned  to  me, 'talking  quite  inaudibly  amid  the  laughter  and 
chatting.  A  band  of  wind  instruments  burst  out.  "  This  is  glorious  !  " 
I  conceived  Temple  to  cry  like  an  open-mouthed  mute.  I  found  it 
inspiriting.  The  rush  of  pride  and  pleasure  produced  by  the  music  was 
irresistible.  We  marched  past  the  tower,  all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  with 
splendid  feelings.  A  stone's-throw  beyond  it  was  the  lofty  tent ;  over  it 
drooped  a  flag,  and  flags  were  on  poles  round  a  wide  ring  of  rope  guarded 
by  foresters  and  gendarmes,  mounted  and  afoot.  The  band,  dressed  in 
green,  with  black  plumes  to  their  hats,  played  in  the  middle  of  the  ring. 
Outside  were  -  carriages,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  horseback,  full  of 
animation ;  rustics,  foresters,  town  and  village  people,  men,  women,  and 
children,  pressed  against  the  ropes.  It  was  a  day  of  rays  of  sunshine, 
now  from  off  one  edge,  now  from  another  of  large  slow  clouds,  so  that  at 
times  we  and  the  tower  were  in  a  blaze  ;  next  the  lake-palace  was  illu- 
mined, or  the  long  grey  lake  and  the  woods  of  pine  and  of  bare  brown  twigs 
making  bays  in  it. 

Several   hands   beckoned   on  our  coming  in  sight  of  the  carriages. 
"  There  he  is,  then  !  "  I  thought ;  and  it  was  like  swallowing  my  heart  in 
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one  solid  lump.  Mademoiselle  had  free  space  to  trot  ahead  of  us.  We  saw  a 
tall-sitting  lady,  attired  in  sables,  raise  a  finger  at  her,  and  nip  her  chin. 
Away  the  little  lady  flew  to  a  second  carriage,  and  on  again,  as  one  may 
when  alive  with  an  inquiry.  I  observed  to  Temple,  "  I  wonder  whether 
she  says  in  her  German,  'It  is  my  question ; '  do  you  remember  ?  "  Thero 
was  no  weight  whatever  in  what  I  said  or  thought. 

She  rode  back,  exclaiming,  "Nowhere.  He  is  nowhere,  and  nobody 
knows.  He  will  arrive.  But  he  is  not  yet.  Now,"  she  bent  coaxingly 
down  to  me,  "  can  you  not  a  few  words  of  German  ?  Only  the  smallest 
sum  !  It  is  the  Markgrafin,  my  good  aunt,  would  speak  wid  you,  and  she 
can  no  English — only  she  is  eager  to  behold  you,  and  come  !  You  will 
know,  for  my  sake,  some  scrap  of  German — jn?  You  will — nicht  icalir  ? 
Or  French?  Make  your  plom-pudding  of  it,  will  you  ?  " 

I  made  a  shocking  plum-pudding  of  it.     Temple  was  no  happier. 

The  margravine,  a  fine  vigorous  lady  with  a  lively  mouth  and  livelier 
eyes  of  a  restless  grey  that  rarely  dwelt  on  you  when  she  spoke,  and  con- 
stantly started  off  on  a  new  idea,  did  me  the  honour  to  examine  me  much 
as  if  I  had  offered  myself  for  service  in  her  corps  of  grenadiers,  and  might 
do  in  time,  but  was  decreed  to  be  temporarily  wanting  in  manly  proportions. 

She  smiled  a  form  of  excuse  of  my  bungling  half-English  horrid  French, 
talked  over  me  and  at  me,  forgot  me  and  recollected  me,  all  within  a 
minute,  and  fished  poor  Temple  for  intelligible  replies  to  incomprehensible 
language  in  the  same  manner,  then  threw  her  head  back  to  gather  the  pair 
of  us  in  her  sight,  then  eyed  me  alone. 

"  C'est  peut-etre  le  fils  de  son  petit  papa,  et  c'est  tout  dire." 

Such  was  her  summary  comment. 

But  not  satisfied  with  that,  she  leaned  out  of  the  carriage,  and,  making 
an  extraordinary  grimace  appear  the  mother  in  labour  of  the  difficult 
words,  said, —  . 

"Doosyo1  laff?" 

There  was  no  helping  it :  I  laughed  like  a  madman,  giving  one  out- 
burst and  a  dead  stop. 

Far  from  looking  displeased,  she  nodded.  I  was  again  put  to  the 
dreadful  test. 

"Canyo'  mak'  laff?" 

It  spurred  my  wits.  I  had  no  speech  to  '  mak  laff'  with.  At  the  very 
instant  of  my  dilemma  I  chanced  to  see  a  soberly-clad  old  townsman  hustled 
between  two  helpless  women  of  the  crowd,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
hat,  wig,  and  handkerchief  sliding  over  his  face,  showing  his  bald  crown, 
and  he  not  daring  to  cry  out,  for  fear  his  pipe  should  be  trodden  under  foot. 

"  He  can,  your  highness." 

Her  quick  eyes  caught  the  absurd  scene.  She  turned  to  one  of  her 
ladies  and  touched  her  forehead.  Her  hand  was  reached  out  to  me; 
Temple  she  patted  on  the  shoulder. 

'-He  can — ja:  du  auch." 

A  grand  gentleman  rode  up.     They  whispered,  gazed  at  the  tent,  and 
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appeared  to  speak  vehemently.  All  the  men's  faces  were  foreign  :  none  of 
them  had  the  slightest  resemblance  to  my  father's.  I  fancied  I  might 
detect  him  disguised.  I  stared  vainly.  Temple,  to  judge  by  the  expression 
of  his  features,  was  thinking.  Yes,  thought  I,  we  might  as  well  be  at 
home  at  old  Eiversley,  that  distant  spot !  We're  as  out  of  place  here  as 
frogs  in  the  desert ! 

Eiding  to  and  fro,  and  chattering,  and  commotion,  of  which  the 
margravine  was  the  centre,  went  on,  and  the  band  played  beautiful  waltzes. 
The  workmen  in  and  out  of  the  tent  were  full  of  their  business,  like  seamen 
under  a  storm. 

"  Fraulein  Sibley,"  the  margravine  called. 

I  hoped  it  might  be  an  English  name.  So  it  proved  to  be  ;  and  the 
delight  of  hearing  English  spoken,  and,  what  was  more,  having  English 
ears  to  speak  to,  was  blissful  as  the  leap  to  daylight  out  of  a  nightmare. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  countrywoman,"  said  a  lady,  English 
all  over  to  our  struggling  senses. 

We  became  immediately  attached  to  her  as  a  pair  of  shipwrecked 
boats  lacking  provender  of  every  sort  are  taken  in  tow  by  a  well- stored 
vessel.  She  knew  my  father,  knew  him  intimately.  I  related  all  I  had 
to  tell,  and  we  learnt  that  we  had  made  acquaintance  with  her  pupil,  the 
Princess  Ottilia  Wilhelmina  Frederika  Hedwig,  only  child  of  the  Prince  of 
Eppenwelzen. 

"  Your  father  will  certainly  be  here  ;  he  is  generally  the  margravine's 
right  hand,  and  it's  wonderful  the  margravine  can  do  without  him  so 
long,"  said  Miss  Sibley,  and  conversed  with  the  margravine  ;  after  which 
she  informed  me  that  she  had  been  graciously  directed  to  assure  me  my 
father  would  be  on  the  field  when  the  cannon  sounded. 

"  Perhaps  you  know  nothing  of  Court  life?"  she  resumed.  "  We  have 
very  curious  performances  in  Sarkeld,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  margravine 
that  we  are  frequently  enlivened.  You  see  the  tall  stout  gentleman  who 
is  riding  away  from  her.  I  mean  the  one  with  the  black  hussar  jacket 
and  thick  brown  moustache.  That  is  the  prince.  Do  you  not  think  him 
handsome  ?  He  is  very  kind — rather  capricious  ;  but  that  is  a  way  with 
princes.  Indeed,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain.  He  has  lost  his  wife, 
the  Princess  Frederika,  and  depends  upon  his  sister,  the  margravine,  for 
amusement.  He  has  had  it  since  she  discovered  your  papa." 

"  Is  the  gun  never  going  off  ?  "  I  groaned. 

"  If  they  would  only  conduct  their  ceremonies  without  their  guns  !  " 
exclaimed  Miss  Sibley.  "  The  origin  of  the  present  ceremony  is  this  : 
the  margravine  wished  to  have  a  statue  erected  to  an  ancestor,  a  renowned 
soldier — and  I  would  infinitely  prefer  talking  of  England.  But  never  mind. 
Oh,  you  won't  understand  what  you  gaze  at.  Well,  the  prince  did  not 
care  to  expend  the  money.  Instead  of  urging  that  as  the  ground  of  his  re- 
fusal, he  declared  there  were  no  sculptors  to  do  justice  to  Prince  Albrecht 
Wohlgemuth,  and  one  could  not  rely  on  their  effecting  a  likeness.  We 
have  him  in  the  dining-hall ;  he  was  strikingly  handsome.  Afterwards 
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he  pretended — I'm  speaking  now  of  the  existing  Prince  Ernest — that  it 

would  be  ages  before  the  statue  was  completed.  One  day  the  margravine 
induced  him  to  agree  to  pay  the  sum  stipulated  for  by  the  sculptor,  on 
condition  of  the  statue  being  completed  for  public  inspection  within  eight 
days  of  the  hour  of  their  agreement.  The  whole  Court  was  witness  to  it. 
They  arranged  for  the  statue,  horse  and  man,  to  be  exhibited  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Of  course,  the  margravine  did  not  signify  it  would  be  a 
perfectly  finished  work.  We  are  kept  at  a  great  distance,  that  we  may 
not  scrutinize  it  too  closely.  They  unveil  it  to  show  she  has  been  as  good 
as  her  word,  and  then  cover  it  up  to  fix  the  rider  to  the  horse, — a  screw  is 
employed,  I  imagine.  For  one  thing  we  know  about  it,  we  know  that  the 
horse  and  the  horseman  travelled  hither  separately.  In  all  probability, 
the  margravine  gave  the  order  for  the  statue  last  autumn  in  Berlin.  Now 
look  at  the  prince.  He  has  his  eye  on  you.  Look  down.  Now  he  has 
forgotten  you.  He  is  impatient  to  behold  the  statue.  Our  chief  fear  is 
that  the  statue  will  not  maintain  its  balance.  Fortunately,  we  have  plenty 
of  guards  to  keep  the  people  from  pushing  against  it.  If  all  turns  out  well, 
I  shall  really  say  the  margravine  has  done  wonders.  She  does  not  look 
anxious  ;  but  then  she  is  not  one  ever  to  show  it.  The  prince  does.  Every 
other  minute  he  is  glancing  at  the  tent  and  at  his  watch.  Can  you  guess 
my  idea  ?  Your  father's  absence  leads  me  to  think — oh  !  only  a  passing 
glimmer  of  an  idea — the  statue  has  not  arrived,  and  he  is  bringing  it  on. 
Otherwise,  he  would  be  sure  to  be  here.  The  margravine  beckons  me." 

"  Don't  go  !  "  we  cried  simultaneously. 

The  Princess  Ottilia  supplied  her  place. 

"  I  have  sent  to  our  stables  for  two  little  pretty  Hungarian  horses  for 
you  two  to  ride,"  she  said.  "  No,  I  have  not  yet  seen  him.  He  is  asked 
for,  and  de  Markgrafin  knows  not  at  all.  He  bades  in  our  lake  ;  he  has 
been  seen  since.  The  man  is  excitable  ;  but  he  is  so  sensible.  Oh, 
no.  And  he  is  full  of  laughter.  We  shall  soon  see  him.  Would  he 
not  ever  be  cautious  of  himself  for  a  son  like  you  ?  " 

Her  compliment  raised  a  blush  on  me. 

The  patience  of  the  people  was  creditable  to  their  phlegm.  The 
smoke  of  pipes  curling  over  the  numberless  heads  was  the  most  stirring 
thing  about  them. 

Temple  observed  to  me, — 

"  We'll  give  the  old  statue  a  British  cheer,  won't  we,  Richie  ?  " 

"  After  coming  all  the  way  from  England  !  "  said  I,  in  dejection. 

"No,  no,  Richie;  you're  sure  of  him  now.  He's  somewhere  direct- 
ing affairs,  I  suspect.  I  say,  do  let  us  show  them  we  can  ring  out  the 
right  tune  upon  occasion.  By  jingo  !  there  goes  a  fellow  with  a  match." 

We  saw  the  cannonier  march  up  to  the  margravine's  carriage  for  orders. 
She  summoned  the  prince  to  her  side.  Ladies  in  a  dozen  carnages  were 
standing  up,  handkerchief  in  hand,  and  the  gentlemen  got  their  horses' 
heads  on  a  line.  Temple  counted  nearly  sixty  persons  of  quality  stationed 
there.  The  workmen  were  trooping  out  of  the  tent. 
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Miss  Sibley  ran  to  us,  saying, — 

"  The  gun-horror  has  been  commanded.  Now  then  :  the  prince  can 
scarcely  contain  himself.  The  gunner  is  ready  near  his  gun  ;  he  has  his 
frightful  match  lifted.  See,  the  manager- superintendent  is  receiving  the 
margravine's  last  injunctions.  How  firm  women's  nerves  are  !  Now  the 
margravine  insists  on  the  prince's  reading  the  exact  time  by  her  watch. 
Everybody  is  doing  it.  Let  us  see.  By  my  watch  it  is  all  but  fifteen 
minutes  to  eleven,  A.M.  Dearest,"  she  addressed  the  little  princess  ; 
"  would  you  not  like  to  hold  my  hand  until  the  gun  is  fired  ?  " 

"  Dearest,"  replied  the  princess,  whether  in  childish  earnest  or  irony 
I  could  not  divine,  "  if  I  would  hold  a  hand  it  would  be  a  gentleman's." 

All  eyes  were  on  the  Prince  of  Eppenwelzen,  as  he  gazed  towards  the 
covered  statue.  With  imposing  deliberation  his  hand  rose  to  his  hat. 
We  saw  the  hat  raised.  The  cannon  was  fired  and  roared ;  the  band 
struck  up  a  pompous  slow  march;  and  the  tent-veil  broke  apart  and 
rolled  off.  It  was  like  the  dawn  flying  and  sunrise  mounting. 

I  confess  I  forgot  all  thought  of  my  father  for  awhile  ;  the  shouts  of 
the  people,  the  braying  of  the  brass  instruments,  the  ladies  cheering 
sweetly,  the  gentlemen  giving  short  hearty  expressions  of  applause, 
intoxicated  me.  And  the  statue  was  superb — horse  and  rider  in  new 
bronze  polished  by  sunlight. 

"It  is  life-like!  it  is  really  noble !  it  is  a  true  Prince!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Sibley.  She  translated  several  exclamations  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  German :  they  were  entirely  to  the  same  effect.  The  horse 
gave  us  a  gleam  of  his  neck  as  he  pawed  a  fore-foot,  just  reined  in.  We 
knew  him ;  he  was  a  gallant  horse ;  but  it  was  the  figure  of  the  Prince 
Albrecht  that  was  so  fine.  I  had  always  laughed  at  sculptured  figures  on 
horseback.  This  one  overawed  me.  The  Marshal  was  acknowledging 
the  salute  of  his  army  after  a  famous  victory  over  the  infidel  Turks.  He 
sat  upright,  almost  imperceptibly  but  effectively  bending  his  head  in 
harmony  with  the  curve  of  his  horse's  neck,  and  his  baton  swept  the  air 
low  in  proud  submission  to  the  honours  cast  on  him  by  his  acclaiming 
soldiery.  His  three-cornered  lace  hat,  curled  wig,  heavy-trimmed  surcoat, 
and  high  boots,  reminded  me  of  Prince  Eugene.  No  Prince  Eugene — nay, 
nor  Marlborough,  had  such  a  martial  figure,  such  an  animated  high  old 
warrior's  visage.  The  bronze  features  reeked  of  battle. 

Temple  and  I  felt  humiliated  (without  cause,  I  granted)  at  the  success 
of  a  work  of  art  that  struck  us  as  a  new  military  triumph  of  these 
Germans,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire  it.  The  little  Princess 
Ottilia  clapped  hands  by  fits.  What  words  she  addressed  to  me  I  know 
not.  I  dealt  out  my  stock  of  German — "  Ja,  ja" — to  her  English. 
We  were  drawn  by  her  to  congratulate  the  margravine,  whose  hand  was 
then  being  kissed  by  the  prince  :  he  did  it  most  courteously  and  affec- 
tionately. Other  gentlemen,  counts  and  barons,  bowed  over  her  hand. 
Ladies,  according  to  their  rank  and  privileges,  saluted  her  on  the  cheek 
or  in  some  graceful  fashion.  When  our  turn  arrived,  Miss  Sibley  trans- 
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lated  for  us,  and  as  we  were  at  concert  pitch  we  did  not  acquit  ourselves 
badly.  Temple's  remark  was,  that  he  wished  she  and  all  her  family  had 
been  English.  Nothing  was  left  for  me  to  say  but  that  the  margravine 
almost  made  us  wish  we  had  been  German. 

Smiling  cordially,  the  margravine  spoke,  Miss  Sibley  translated : — 

"  Her  highness  asks  you  if  you  have  seen  your  father  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

The  Princess  Ottilia  translated, — 

"Her  highness,  my  good  aunt,  would  know,  would  you  know  him, 
did  you  see  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  anywhere,"  I  cried. 

The  margravine  pushed  me  back  with  a  gesture. 

"  Yes,  your  highness,  on  my  honour ;  anywhere  on  earth  !  " 

She  declined  to  hear  the  translation. 

Her  insulting  disbelief  in  my  ability  to  recognize  the  father  I  had  come 
so  far  to  embrace  would  have  vexed  me  but  for  the  wretched  thought  that 
I  was  losing  him  again.  We  threaded  the  carriages  ;  gazed  at  the  horse- 
men in  a  way  to  pierce  the  hair  on  their  faces.  The  little  princess  came 
on  us  hurriedly. 

"Here,  see,  are  the  horses.  I  will  you  to  mount.  Are  they  not 
pretty  animals?  "  She  whispered,  "I  believe  your  fater  have  been  hurt 
in  his  mind  by  something.  It  is  only  perhaps.  Now  mount,  for  the 
Markgrafin  says  you  are  our  good  guests." 

We  mounted  simply  to  show  that  we  could  mount,  for  we  would  rather 
have  been  on  foot,  and  drew  up  close  to  the  right  of  the  margravine's  carriage. 

"Hush  !  a  poet  is  reading  his  ode,"  said  the  princess.  "It  is  Count 
Fretzel  von  Wolfenstein." 

This  ode  was  dreadful  to  us,  and  all  the  Court  people  pretended  they 
liked  it.  When  he  waved  his  right  hand  towards  the  statue  there  was  a 
shout  from  the  rustic  set ;  when  he  bowed  to  the  margravine,  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  murmured  agreeably  and  smiled.  We  were  convinced  of 
its  being  downright  hypocrisy,  rustic  stupidity,  Court  flattery.  We  would 
have  argued  our  case,  too.  I  proposed  a  gallop.  Temple  said, — 

"  No,  we'll  give  the  old  statue  our  cheer  as  soon  as  this  awful  fellow 
has  done.  I  don't  care  much  for  poetry,  but  don't  let  me  ever  have  to 
stand  and  hear  German  poetry  again  for  the  remainder  of  my  life." 

AVe  could  not  imagine  why  they  should  have  poetry  read  out  to  them 
instead  of  their  fine  band  playing,  but  supposed  it  was  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  margravine,  with  whom  I  grew  particularly  annoyed  on  hearing 
Miss  Sibley  say  she  conceived  her  highness  to  mean  that  my  father  was, 
actually  on  the  ground,  and  that  we  neither  of  us,  father  and  son,  knew 
one  another.  I  swore  on  my  honour,  on  my  life,  he  was  not  present;  and 
the  melancholy  in  my  heart  taking  the  form  of  extreme  irritation,  I  spoke 
passionately.  I  rose  in  my  stirrups,  ready  to  shout,  "  Father !  here's  Harry 
Richmond  come  to  see  you.  Where  are  you !  "  I  did  utter  something 
— a  syllable  or  two:  "Make  haste!  "  I  think  the  words  were.  They 
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sprang  from  my  inmost  bosom,  addressed  without  forethought  to  that 
drawling,  mouthing  poet.  The  margravine's  face  met  mine  like  a  challenge. 
She  had  her  lips  tight  in  a  mere  lip-smile,  and  her  eyes  gleamed  with 
provocation. 

"  Her  highness,"  Miss  Sibley  translated,  "asks  whether  you  are  pre- 
pared to  bet  that  your  father  is  not  on  the  ground  ?  " 

"  Beg  her  to  wait  two  minutes,  and  I'll  be  prepared  to  bet  any  sum," 
said  I. 

Temple  took  one  half  the  circle,  I  the  other,  riding  through  the 
attentive  horsemen  and  carriage-lines,  and  making  sure  the  face  we  sought 
was  absent,  more  or  less  discomposing  everybody.  The  poet  finished  his 
ode ;  he  was  cheered,  of  course.  Mightily  relieved,  I  beheld  the  band 
resuming  their  instruments,  for  the  cheering  resembled  a  senseless  beating 
on  brass  shields.  I  felt  that  we  English  could  do  it  better.  Temple  from 
across  the  sector  of  the  circle,  running  about  two  feet  in  front  of  the  statue, 
called  aloud, — 

"  Richie  !  he's  not  here  !  " 
"  Not  here !  "  cried  I. 

The  people  gazed  up  at  us,  wondering  at  the  tongue  we  talked. 
"  Richie !  now  let's  lead  these  fellows  off  with  a  tip-top  cheer  !  " 
Little  Temple  crowed  lustily. 
The  head  of  the  statue  turned  from  Temple  to  me. 
I  found  the  people  falling  back  with  amazed  exclamations.     I — so  pre- 
possessed was  I — simply  stared  at  the  sudden-flashing  white  of  the  statue's 
eyes.     The   eyes,  from   being   an   instant   ago   dull  carved  balls,    were 
animated.     They  were  fixed  on  me.     I  was  unable  to  give  out  a  breath. 
Its  chest  heaved  ;  both  bronze  hands  struck  against  the  bosom. 

"  Richmond  !  my  son  !  Richie  !  Harry  Richmond  !  Richmond  Roy  !  " 
That  was  what  the  statue  gave  forth. 

My  head  was  like  a  ringing  pan.  I  knew  it  was  my  father,  but  my 
father  with  death  and  strangeness,  earth,  metal,  about  him  ;  and  his  voice 
was  like  a  human  cry  contending  with  earth  and  metal — mine  was  stifled. 
I  saw  him  descend.  I  dismounted.  "We  met  at  the  ropes  and  embraced. 
All  his  figure  was  stiff,  smooth,  cold.  My  arms  slid  on  him.  Each  time 
he  spoke  I  thought  it  an  unnatural  thing  :  I  myself  had  not  spoken  once. 

After  glancing  by  hazard  at  the  empty  saddle  of  the  bronze  horse,  I 
called  to  mind  more  clearly  the  appalling  circumstance  which  had  stupefied 
the  whole  crowd.  They  had  heard  a  statue  speak — had  seen  a  figure  of 
bronze  walk.  For  them  it  was  the  ancestor  of  their  prince ;  it  was  the 
famous  dead  old  warrior  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  thus  set  in 
motion.  Imagine  the  behaviour  of  people  round  a  slain  tiger  that  does 
not  compel  them  to  fly,  and  may  yet  stretch  out  a  dreadful  paw !  Much 
so,  they  pressed  for  a  nearer  sight  of  its  walnut  visage,  and  shrank  in  the 
act.  Perhaps  I  shared  some  of  their  sensations.  I  cannot  tell :  my  sen- 
sations were  tranced.  There  was  no  warmth  to  revive  me  in  the  gauntlet 
I  clasped.  I  looked  up  at  the  sky,  thinking  that  it  had  fallen  dark. 
VOL.  xxii. — NO.  132.  32. 
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THE  valley  of  Vire  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  songs.  In  the  centre 
of  the  rich  and  prosperous  province  of  Normandy,  Northern  French  here 
developed  a  rude  and  simple  literature  at  a  very  early  period.  The  poems 
which  have  been  published  from  two  MSS.  of  Vire,  by  Le  Gost  Clerisse  of 
Caen,  are  a  collection  of  the  Volkslieder  of  this  district.  They  consist  prin- 
cipally of  drinking-songs  and  love-ditties,  but  they  also  contain  fragments 
of  ballads,  and  a  few  patriotic  pieces  referring  to  the  invasions  of  the 
English.  Like  all  the  literary  efforts  of  a  rustic  and  primitive  population, 
these  poems  are  distinguished  by  simplicity  and  immaturity.  Their  charm 
consists  in  naivete  and  freshness.  Their  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  ideas 
proves  the  intellectual  poverty  of  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived. 
The  want  of  art  in  their  composition  is  a  guarantee  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  feeling  which  produced  them.  We  seem,  in  reading  them,  to  hear 
the  voices  of  generations  living  tranquilly  the  same  life,  revolving  in  the 
same  routine  of  simple  joys  and  pains ;  rejoicing  in  the  warmth  of  summer, 
and  shrinking  from  the  winter's  cold ;  expanding  in  the  spring  to  love,  and 
welcoming  the  autumn  with  its  gift  of  wine  and  com.  There  is  a  pathos 
in  this  early  undeveloped  poetry  like  that  which  touches  us  in  the  unfold- 
ings  of  the  first  buds  and  leaves  of  spring.  All  the  images  of  joy  which 
they  contain  are  taken  from  the  fields  in  April  or  in  May.  The  song  of 
the  thrush  and  blackbird,  the  note  of  the  nightingale,  the  blossoms  of  the 
apple-tree  and  thorn,  the  freshness  of  the  greenwood  after  winter  snows 
are  melted — these  are  the  ever-recurring  themes  of  pleasure,  hope,  and 
love  on  which  they  dwell.  The  songs  of  the  Minnesingers  and  of  the 
Troubadours  of  Provence  have  something  of  the  same  monotony ;  but  the 
clang  of  arms  and  the  stirring  of  the  great  world  were  never  far  distant 
from  the  ladies'  bowers  in  which  they  sounded :  whereas  these  Norman 
ditties  breathe  of  nothing  but  the  crofts  and  cottages  and  pastures  of 
a  village.  If  the  noise  of  war  is  heard  at  all  at  Vire,  it  is  but  some 
marauding  English  band  of  foragers  who  come  to  lift  the  cattle  and  to 
make  great  pillage  of  the  Duchy.  The  peasants  rise  and  do  their  best  to 
pay  back  force  with  force,  and  deep  and  deadly  is  the  hatred  stored 
against  their  foes.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  scanty  litera- 
ture, we  remain  within  the  narrow  circle  of  local  interests,  and  it  is  this 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  charm.  The  Vaux  de  Vire  should  be  read  in 
Normandy  in  May ;  their  flavour,  like  that  of  the  cider  which  gushes 
from  the  presses  of  St.  Lo  or  St.  Sever,  is  native  to  the  fair  deep  orchard- 
land  which  gave  them  birth  so  many  centuries  ago. 

The  best  way  to  introduce  these  poems  to  English  readers  is,  perhaps, 
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to  imitate  them,  selecting  for  that  purpose  some  of  the  clearest  and  best 
adapted  for  translation.  The  original  French  is  not  difficult,  and  the 
metrical  structure  is  in  most  cases  very  simple.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
the  English  versions  one  peculiarity  of  the  originals — a  curious  monotony 
of  recurring  rhymes — has  been  retained ;  but  the  succession  of  rhymes 
has  not  always  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  first  group  from  which  I  purpose  to  select  are  the  love-songs,  by 
far  the  most  numerous  and  characteristic  of  the  collection.  Here  is  one 
of  a  lover  in  praise  of  his  mistress  : — 

Fair  is  her  body,  bright  her  eye, 
With  smiles  her  mouth  is  kind  to  me  ; 
Then,  think  no  evil,  this  is  she 
Whom  God  hath  made  my  only  joy. 

Between  the  earth  and  heaven  high 
There  is  no  maid  so  fair  as  she  ; 
The  beauty  of  her  sweet  body 
Doth  ever  fill  my  heart  with  joy. 

He  is  a  knave,  nor  do  I  lie, 
Who  loveth  her  not  heartily  ; 
The  grace  that  shines  from  her  body 
Giveth  to  lovers  all  great  joy. 

The  following  is  not  so  happy.  It  has  a  sort  of  Elizabethan  ring 
about  its  last  repeated  line  : — 

Sad,  lost  in  thought,  and  mute  I  go  : 
The  cause,  ah  me  !  you  know  full  well  : 
But  see  that  nought  thereof  you  tell, 

For  men  will  only  laugh  at  woe — 

For  men  will  only  laugh  at  woe. 

The  same  sort  of  quaintness  gives  grace  to  this  dialogue  : — 

Kiss  me  now,  my  merry  May  ; 
By  the  soul  of  love  I  pray  I 

Prithee,  nay  !     Tell,  tell  me  why  ? 
If  with  you  I  sport  and  play, 
My  mother  will  be  vexed  to-day. 

Tell  me  why — oh,  tell  me  why  ? 

The  following  is  a  fragment : — 

Before  my  lady's  window  gay 

The  little  birds  they  sing  all  day — 

The  lark,  the  mavis,  and  the  dove  : 
But  the  sweet  nightingale  of  May, 
She  whiles  the  silent  hours  away 

Singing  of  sorrow,  joy,  and  love. 

I  must  confess  to  having  modernized  this  fragment — a  fault  which  the 
next  also  shares  : — 

I  found  at  daybreak  yester  morn, 
Close  by  the  nest  where  she  was  born, 

A  tender  turtle-dove  : 
Oha  1  ohe  I  ohcsa,  hesa,  he  ! 
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She  fluttered,  but  she  could  not  fly  ; 
I  heard,  but  would  not  heed  her  cry  : 

She  had  not  learned  to  love  : 
Oha  !  ohe  !  ohesa,  hesa,  he  ! 

Now  she  is  quiet  on  my  breast, 
And  from  her  new  and  living  nest 
She  doth  not  seek  to  rove  : 
Oha  !  ohe  !  ohesa,  hesa,  he  ! 

Some  of  the  songs  assume  the  form  of  very  simple  ballads.     This  is  a 
pretty  one,  though  somewhat  insipid  : — 

This  month  of  May,  one  pleasant  eventide, 

I  heard  a  young  girl  singing  on  the  green  ; 
I  came  upon  her  where  the  ways  divide, 

And  said,  "  God  keep  yon,  maiden,  from  all  teen. 

"  Maiden,  the  God  of  love  you  keep  and  save, 

And  give  you  all  your  heart  desires,"  I  cried. 
Then  she  :  "  Pray  tell  me,  gentle  sir  and  brave, 
Whither  you  wend  this  pleasant  eventide  ?  " 

"  To  you  I  come,  a  lover  leal  and  true, 

To  tell  you  all  my  hope  and  all  my  care  ; 
Your  love  alone  is  what  I  seek  ;  than  you 
No  woman  ever  seemed  to  me  more  fair." 

Here  is  a  parting  scene  : — 

In  this  first  merry  morn  of  May, 

When  as  the  year  grows  young  and  green, 
Into  the  wood  I  went  my  way, 
To  say  farewell  unto  my  queen. 

And  when  we  could  no  longer  stay, 

Weeping  upon  my  neck  she  fell, — 
O  send  me  news  from  far  away  I 

Farewell,  sweet  love  of  mine,  farewell  ! 

The  ladies,  in  the  absence  of  their  lovers,  are  very  desirous  of  news. 
A  pretty  song  turns  on  this  anxiety  : — 

O  Love,  my  love  and  perfect  bliss  ! 
God  in  His  goodness  grant  me  this— 

I  see  thee  soon  again. 
Nought  else  I  need  to  take  away 
The  grief  that  for  thy  sake  alway 

Doth  keep  me  in  great  pain. 

Alas !    I  know  not  what  to  do, 
Nor  how  to  get  good  news  and  true  : 

Dear  God,  I  pray  to  Thee  ; 
If  else  Thou  canst  not  comfort  me, 
Of  Thy  great  mercy  make  that  he 

Send  speedy  news  to  me. 

Within  my  father's  garden  walls 
There  is  a  tree, — when  April  falls 

It  blossometh  alway.  • 

There  wend  I  oft  in  winter  drear, 
Yea,  and  in  spring,  the  winds  to  hear, 

The  sweet  winds  at  their  play. 
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The  following  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  more  irregular :  the  whole  of  it  has 
not  been  rendered  into  English  : — 

Alas !  poor  heart,  I  pity  thee 

For  all  the  grief  thou  hast  and  care ! 

My  love  I  see  not  anywhere ; 
He  is  so  far  away  from  me. 

Until  once  more  his  face  I  see 

I  shall  be  sad  by  night  and  day ; 
And  if  his  face  I  may  not  see 
Then  I  shall  die  most  certainly : 
For  other  pleasures  have  I  none, 
And  all  my  hope  is  this  alone. 

No  ease  I  take  by  night  and  day : 

O  Love,  my  love,  to  thee  I  pray 
Have  pity  upon  me  ! 

Dear  nightingale  of  woodland  gay, 

Who  singest  on  the  leafy  tree, 
Go,  take  a  message  I  thee  pray, 

A  message  to  my  love  from  me ; 
Tell,  tell  him  that  I  waste  away 
And  weaker  grow  from  day  to  day. 

Ah,  God!  what  pain  and  grief  have  we 

Who  are  poor  lovers,  leal  and  true : 

For  every  week  that  we  pass  through, 
Five  hundred  thousand  griefs  have  we : 

One  cannot  think,  or  count,  or  tell 

The  griefs  and  pains  that  we  know  well! 

A  forlorn  knight  echoes  this  lament  in  the  following  stanzas : — 
Now  who  is  he  on  earth  that  lives 

Who  knows  or  with  his  tongue  can  say 
What  grief  to  poor  lovers  it  gives 

To  love  with  loyal  heart  alway  ? 

So  bitter  is  their  portion — yea, 

So  hard  their  part  ! 

But  this  doth  more  confound  my  heart — 
Unloved  to  love,  and  still  to  pray! 
Thinking  thereon  I  faint  away. 

The  two  next  are  both  of  them,  in  their  way,  pretty.     We  will  call 
the  first  a  lover's  prayer  : — 

Sweet  flower,  that  art  so  fair  and  gay, 

Come  tell  me  if  thou  lovest  me ! 

Think  well,  and  tell  mo  presently : 
For  sore  it  irks  me,  by  my  fay — 

For  sore  it  irketh  me  alway 

That  I  know  not  the  mind  of  thee : 
I  pray  thee,  gentle  lady  gay, 

If  so  thou  wilt,  tell  truth  to  me ! 

For  I  do  love  thee  so,  sweet  May, 

That  if  my  heart  thou  wcrt  to  see, 

In  sooth  I  know,  of  courtesy 
Thou  would'st  have  pity  on  me  this  day. 
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The  second  may  be  called  a  lover's  vow : — 

My  love  for  him  shall  be 

Fair  love  and  true  : 

For  he  loves  ine,  I  know, 
And  I  love  him,  pardie  ! 


And,  for  I  know  that  he 
Doth  love  me  so, 
I  should  be  all  untrue 

To  love  but  him,  pardie ! 


A  very  gentle  spring- day  ditty  is  the  next : — 

Beneath  the  branch  of  the  green  May 

My  merry  heart  sleeps  happily, 

Waiting  for  him  who  promised  me 
To  meet  me  here  again  this  day. 
And  what  is  that  I  would  not  do 

To  please  my  love  so  dear  to  me  ? 
He  loves  me  with  leal  heart  and  true, 

And  I  love  him  no  less,  pardie ! 
Perchance  I  see  him  but  a  day ; 

Yet  maketh  he  my  heart  so  free — 

His  beauty  so  rejoice th  me — 
That  months  thereafter  I  am  gay. 

Another  damsel  is  indignant — not  without  good  cause  apparently : 
They  have  said  evil  of  my  dear  ; 
Therefore  my  heart  is  vexed  and  drear : 

But  what  is  it  to  them 
If  he  be  fair  or  foul  to  sec, 
Since  he  is  perfect  joy  to  me  ? 
He  loves  me  well :  the  like  do  I  : 
I  do  not  look  with  half  an  eye, 

But  seek  to  pleasure  him. 
From  all  the  rest  I  choose  him  here ; 
I  want  no  other  for  my  dear  : 

How  then  should  he  displease 
Those  who  may  leave  him  if  they  please  ? 
God  keep  him  from  all  fear ! 

A  stormier  burst  of  indignation  escapes  from  the  lips  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  slandered  to  his  lady : 

They  lied,  those  lying  traitors  all, 
Disloyal,  hypocritical, 

Who  feigned  that  I  spake  ill  of  thee  ! 

Heed  not  their  words  of  charity  ; 
For  they  are  flatterers  tongued  with  gall, 

And  liars  all. 

They  make  the  tales  that  they  let  fall, 
Coining  falsehoods,  wherewithal 

They  swear  that  I  spake  ill  of  thee : 

Heed  not  their  lies  of  charity  ; 
For  they  are  flatterers  tongued  with  gall, 

And  liars  all. 

Believe  them  not,  although  they  call 
Themselves  thy  servants  ;  one  and  all, 

They  lie,  or  God's  curse  light  on  me  ! — 

Whatever  oaths  they  swear  to  thee, 
Or  were  they  thrice  as  stout  and  tall, 
Thev're  liars  all ! 
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After  quoting  two  stanzas  of  another  gong,  we  will  leave  these  love- 
ditties. 


O  nightingale  of  woodland  gay ! 
Go  to  my  love  and  to  her  tell, 
That  I  do  love  her  passing  well ; 
And  bid  her  also  think  of  me, 
For  I  to  her  will  bring  the  May  : 


The  May  that  I  shall  bring  will  be 
Nor  rose  nor  any  budding  flower; 
But  with  my  heart  I  will  her  dower  ; 
And  kisses  on  her  lips  I'll  lay, 
And  pray  God  keep  her  heartily. 


Only  one  true  ballad,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  can  I  find  among  these 
songs.  It  runs  as  follows : — 

Maid  Margery  sits  at  the  castle-gate  : 
With  groans  and  sighs 
She  weeps  and  cries  : 
Her  grief  it  is  great. 

Her  father  asks,  "  Daughter,  what  is  your  woe  ? 
Seek  you  a  husband  or  lord  I  trow  ?  " 
"  Let  husbands  be  ! 

Give  my  love  to  me, 
Who  pines  in  the  dungeon  dark  below ! " 

"  'Ifaith,  my  daughter,  thou'lt  long  want  him  ; 

For  he  hangs  to-morrow  when  dawn  is  dim." 
"  Then  bury  my  corpse  at  the  gallows  feet ; 

And  men  will  say — they  were  true  lovers  sweet." 

Some  of  the  raciest  of  the  Norman  songs  are  drinking-catches.  The 
lightest  and  best  of  them  are  almost  untranslateable  in  English.  We  miss 
the  delicacy  of  the  French  refrains,  and  the  sound  of  laughter  in  their 
facile  lines.  One  or  two,  however,  may  be  selected  as  specimens. 

The  following  song  describes  a  party  of  village  gossips  at  their  cups. 
These  ladies  do  not  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  Athenian  dames  described  by 
Aristophanes  in  the  Thesmophoriazusa.  Human  nature  does  not  vary. 
The  gossips  of  Noah's  wife  in  our  old  Mystery  plays  of  Chester  and  of 
Widkirk  Abbey  use  much  the  same  language.  Some  excuse  must  be 
craved  for  the  pertinacious  momotony  of  rhyme  in  the  translation.  The 
original  has  been  copied  in  this  particular. 

Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine. 
They  were  three  wives  that  had  one  heart  for  wine  ; 
One  to  the  other  said — We  drink  no  wine  !       • 
Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine. 

Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine. 
The  varlet  stood  in  jerkin  tight  and  fine 
To  serve  the  dames  with  service  of  good  wine. 

Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine. 

Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine. 
These  wives  they  cried — Here's  service  of  good  wine  ! 
Make  we  good  cheer,  nor  stint  our  souls  of  wine  ! 

Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine. 

Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine.' 
The  gallant  fills,  nor  seeketh  further  sign, 
But  crowns  the  cups  with  service  of  good  wine. 

Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine. 
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Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine. 
Singing  beginneth,  and  sweet  notes  combine 
With  joyance  to  proclaim  the  praise  of  wine  ! 

Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine. 

Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine."] 
For  fear  of  husbands  will  we  never  pine  ; 
They  are  not  here  to  mar  the  taste  of  wine. 

Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine. 

What  sort  of  songs  were  sung  at  these  convivial  meetings  appears  from 
another  Bacchic  melody  which  follows  : — 


Sweet  comrades,  fellows  of  the  vine  ! 
Drink  we  by  morn  and  eve,  drink  wine — 

A  cask  or  so  : 

Ha  ho! 
Nor  will  we  pay  onr  host  one  jot, 

Save  a  credo  ! 


But  if  our  host  sue  us  therefor, 
We'll  tell  him  he  must  pass  it  o'er 

Quasimodo  : 

Ha  ho! 
Nor  will  we  pay  our  host  one  jot, 

Save  a  credo  ! 


The  jolliest  of  all  the  topers  of  the  Yal  de  Vire  was  Oliver  Basselin, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  and  was  killed  by  the  English.  The 
song  which  follows  alludes  to  his  death,  and  to  the  sadness  which  it  cast 
over  the  pleasant  company  of  Vire  : — 

Alas  !  good  Oliver  Basselin  ! 

Shall  we  of  you  no  more  hear  tell  ? 
And  have  the  English  killed  you  then  ? 

You  once  were  wont  to  sing  your  songs 

And  live,  I  ween,  right  joyously, 
Joining  in  all  the  jolly  throngs 

Throughout  the  land  of  Normandy. 

Far  as  St.  Lo  in  Cotentin, 

Mid  fellows  fair,  as  I  hear  tell, 
No  pilgrim  like  to  him  was  seen. 

The  English  they  have  done^great  wrong 

Unto  the  fellows  of  Vau  de  Vire  ; 
No  more  shall  you  hear  voice  or  song 

From  those  who  once  sang  all  the  year. 

To  God  with  stout  heart  pray  we  will, 

And  to  Queen  Mary,  that  sweet  maid, 
To  bring  the  English  to  all  ill : 

The  Father's  curse  on  them  be  laid  ! 

The  animosity  against  the  English  is  still  more  strongly  exemplified  in 
some  ballads  referring  expressly  to  the  ravages  of  the  armies  of  Henry  V. 
The  following  patriotic  song  relates  to  the  death  of  the  conqueror  of 
Agincourt,  and  to  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  after  which  he  expelled  the 
Norman  inhabitants  and  planted  in  their  stead  an  English  colony.  It 
also  commemorates  the  exploits  of  Captain  Pregent  de  Bidoulx,  who 
commanded  the  galleys  of  Louis  XII.  in  1513,  and  defended  the  coast  of 
Normandy  from  English  invasions.  Allusion  is  made  in  line  7  to  the 
English  habit  of  wea  ring  the  hair  long  :  and  the  name  Godon  or  Godan 
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in  line  12,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Goddam,  the  traditional  French 
appellation  of  an  Englishman.  After  these  prefatory  explanations,  we 
may  give  the  ballad  at  length  : — 

The  English  King  himself  of  late  let  call 

The  King  of  France  by  style  and  proclamation  : 
His  cursed  will  it  was  to  summon  all 

Good  Frenchmen  forth  from  out  their  land  and  nation. 
Now  he  is  dead  at  St.  Fiacre  en  Brio  : 

From  land  of  France  the  churls  are  ousted  quite  ; 

There  sneaks  no  English  pig-tailed  cur  in  sight : 
Cursed  be  their  race  and  lineage  all,  say  we. 

They  shipped  their  battle  all  upon  the  sea, 

With  store  of  biscuit  and  each  knave  a  can  ; 
And  so  by  sea  to  Biscay  merrily 

Sailed  they  to  crown  their  little  King  Godan. 
But  all  their  doing  was  but  idle  play, 

So  well  hath  Captain  Pregent  made  them  skip  ; 

Foundered  they  are  by  land  and  eke  on  ship  : 
Cursed  be  their  race  and  lineage  all,  we  say. 

The  next  has  been  called  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Norman  peasantry. 
It  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  rusticity  and  for  the  touches  of  unconscious 
humour  which  season  its  deadly  hatred  : — 


Good  folk  of  village,  thorp,  and  hall 
Who  love  the  French  King  well, 

Take  heart  of  courage,  each  and  all, 
To  fight  the  English  fell. 

Seize  each  a  pruning-hook  and  hoe 
To  lop  them  root  and  branch, 

And  if  you  cannot  make  them  go, 
Show  a  sour  countenance. 


Fear  not  to  grapple  with  them  close, 
These  Goddams,  guts  of  grease, 

For  one  of  us  for  four  of  those, 
Or  three,  is  match  with  ease. 

By  God,  if  I  could  clutch  them  here— 
And  by  this  oath  I  stand — 

I  'd  show  them,  without  feint  or  fear, 
How  heavy  is  my  hand. 


Nor  pig  nor  goose  in  all  the  shire 

Have  they  left  far  or  wide  : 
Nor  fowl  nor  fowl-house  by  the  byre — 

God  send  them  evil  tide  ! 

Another  ballad,  complaining,  in  like  rustic  fashion,  of  oppression  and 
extortion,  may  possibly  refer  to  English  rapine,  but  more  likely  to  the 
rapacity  of  feudal  bailiffs  and  tax-collectors.  Commentators  differ  about 
the  "  court  vestus  "  in  line  9. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Normandy 
Pillage  reigns  and  thievery  ; 

Of  wealth  and  goods  there  is  no  store  : 
God  grant  us  respite  presently, 
Or  each  man,  as  he  may,  must  flee, 

And  leave  his  home  for  evermore. 

As  for  me,  I  will  not  stay  ; 

For  there  is  left  nor  ease  nor  cheer, 
By  reason  of  the  shortcoats  ;  they 

TOO  often  came  my  door  anear, 

32—5 
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The  knaves,  with  foul  discourtesy, 
Ask  us  to  give  when  nought  have  we, 

And  eke  they  cudgel  us  full  sore  : 
Nathless,  what  boots  it  but  that  we 
Should  pray,  "  Good  sirs,  of  charity, 

Take  all  we  have  !     What  have  we  more  ?  " 

Right  willingly  would  I  pay  toll 

If  aught  I  had  wherewith  to  pay, 
But  all  my  wealth,  upon  my  soul, 

And  all  my  goods,  are  given  away. 

I  cannot  show  them  courtesy 
By  reason  of  grim  penury, 

Which  keepeth  me  a  bondman  poor  : 
Nor  friend  nor  lover  dear  have  I 
In  France  nor  yet  in  Normandy 

To  aid  with  alms  my  beggared  store. 

God  grant  that  peace  and  law  might  sway 

Through  Christendom  on  every  side  ; 
Yea,  grant  us  peace  to  last  alway  ; 

So  might  we  all  secure  abide. 

If  Christendom  at  one  might  be, 
Then  should  we  live  right  joyously, 

And  shut  on  grief  the  prison  door  : 
God  curse  them  who  make  woes  to  be, 
And  eke  the  blessed  Maid  Mary, 

Withouten  hope  for  evermore. 

On  this  note  let  us  close.  The  specimens  which  we  have  given  of  the 
different  sorts  of  Norman  songs  are  very  far  from  exhausting  the  collection. 
To  render  the  naivete  of  the  originals  is  almost  impossible  ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  maintain  their  recurrences  of  rhymes  and  phrases  without  intoler- 
able monotony.  Much  indulgence,  therefore,  is  craved  by  the  translator 
for  his  rude  attempt. 
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ONE  evening  of  the  year  1845  some  excitement  was  caused  at  the  Lieu- 
tenants' mess  of  the  5th  Hussars,  in  garrison  at  Versailles,  by  the 
announcement  that  amongst  the  recruits  who  had  joined  the  regiment 
in  the  morning  was  a  certain  Marquis  de  Chasselay,  whose  extravagance 
and  follies  had  long  been  the  talk  of  all  Paris. 

In  most  of  the  crack  cavalry  corps  of  the  French  army  there  are  a  few 
young  gentlemen  of  good  family,  who  have  enlisted  as  private  soldiers 
after  running  through  their  fortunes.  Their  buckling  on  the  knapsack  is 
not  considered  derogatory,  for  the  profession  of  arms  has  kept  all  its 
prestige  in  the  land  of  Duguesclin  and  Bayard,  and  it  is  thought  more 
honourable  for  a  ruined  spendthrift  to  carve  his  way  back  with  a  sword  to 
the  position  he  has  lost  than  to  turn  book-maker,  jockey,  or  a  billiard- 
marker. 

As  a  rule,  the  noblemen- soldiers  form  a  set  apart  in  their  regiments. 
They  club  together,  amuse  themselves  together,  and,  if  they  have  the 
sense  to  behave  themselves,  are  never  many  years  in  winning  their 
epaulettes. 

The  Marquis  Henri  Beuvron  de  Chasselay  was  one  of  the  most 
prodigal  of  all  the  prodigals  who  have  ever  been  reduced  by  the  pressure 
of  necessity  to  take  up  with  soldiering.  He  had  squandered  away  a 
fortune  of  six  million  francs  hi  five  years.  He  had  made  his  name  famous 
at  all  the  race-courses  of  France  and  all  the  gambling  spas  of  Germany. 
He  was  the  hero  of  a  hundred  madcap  wagers  and  daredevil  escapades. 
His  losses,  his  duels,  his  bets,  his  flirtations,  were  as  much  matters  of 
public  notoriety  as  the  current  prices  at  the  Bourse  or  the  variations  in 
the  weather  ;  so  that  harmless  people,  who  fancied  rakes :  existed  only  in 
books,  talked  of  him  to  one  another  with  bated  breath  and  eyes  upraised 
as  of  a  modern  variety  of  Don  Juan.  From  the  day  of  his  coming  of  age 
to  the  moment  of  his  ultimate  collapse,  he  had  been  the  text  of  more 
occasional  notes  in  the  sporting  and  scandal-loving  papers  of  Paris  than 
any  five  other  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  put  together.  His  ruin  had 
been  foretold  as  inevitable  two  or  three  years  before  it  happened ;  and, 
although  the  Marquis  bore  one  of  the  finest  names  in  the  French  nobility, 
and  was  known  to  have  relatives  and  connections  in  all  the  highest  posts 
of  State  and  Church,  Army  and  Navy,  yet  his  enlistment  as  a  private 
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soldier  had  long  seemed  the  only  possible  termination  to  the  scatter-brain 
life  he  was  leading. 

The  officer  who  brought  the  news  of  the  recruit's  arrival  to  the 
Hussars'  mess-room  was  a  Lieutenant  of  the  name  of  Bastide.  He  gave 
the  thing  out  as  a  good  joke,  and  sat  down  to  dinner  evidently  much 
amused  at  the  idea  that  a  marquis  would  be  obliged  to  pipeclay  his  own 
belt  and  black  his  own  shoes  just  like  any  other  trooper. 

The  rest  of  the  officers  appeared  to  share  his  merriment ;  one  sub- 
Lieutenant  only  changed  colour  slightly  on  hearing  the  intelligence,  and 
said  to  Bastide, — 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  not  mistaken?  I  knew  the  Marquis  was  in 
difficulties,  but  I  didn't  suspect  it  had  come  to  this." 

"  Oh,  perfectly  certain,"  answered  Bastide,  raising  his  eyeglass  and 
looking  up  to  see  who  had  asked  the  question.  "I  had  seen  Chasselay 
twenty  times  in  the  betting-ring  at  Chantilly  and  Longchamps,  and  I 
recognized  him  at  once  in  the  batch  of  recruits.  He  has  not  altered  in 
the  least — same  head,  same  stoop,  same  air  of  being  everywhere  at  his 
ease.  One  can't  help  admiring  the  fellow  ;  he  takes  his  fall  as  coolly  as 
if  it  were  a  treat  to  him.  But  are  you  a  friend  of  his,  Marsan  ?  "  added 
the  Lieutenant ;  "  my  tidings  seem  to  have  affected  you " 

"  I  am  not  a  friend  of  his,"  replied  the  young  man  addressed  as 
Marsan.  "  We  are  only  acquaintances  ;  but  I  know  him  enough  to  like 
him,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  in  this  trouble." 

"Bah!  keep  your  pity  for  those  who  want  it,"  growled  an  old  lieu- 
tenant of  forty-five,  who  had  toiled  his  way  up  from  the  ranks  laboriously 
step  by  step,  and  was  not  over-partial  to  the  young  men  of  family  who 
got  helped  up  the  ladder  of  promotion  by  influential  connections.  "  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  this  young  bantam  will  be  crowing  over  all  our  heads 
before  long.  I'll  bet  a  hundred  francs  he  has  his  captaincy  before  me." 

"  Whatever  promotion  he  obtains,  you  may  be  sure  he  will  deserve 
it,"  remarked  Lieutenant  de  Marsan  positively. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,  too,  if  he  rides  at  the  enemy  as  he  does  at  a  five- 
barred  gate,"  answered  Lieutenant  Bastide,  laughing.  "  Meanwhile,  it's 
a  mystery  to  me  how  he's  going  to  manage  upon  two  sous  a  day,  after 
having  found  he  had  not  enough  to  spend  with  six  millions." 

"  He  fell  into  bad  hands,"  said  De  Marsan. 

"Bad  hands!  bad  hands!"  grumbled  the  old  Lieutenant,  whose 
name  was  Eoublot.  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  call  that.  When 
I  was  eighteen,  my  father  gave  me  five  crown-pieces,  and  told  me  to 
shift  for  myself.  I  enlisted,  and  here  I  am.  I've  fallen  into  queer  hands 
in  my  time,  but  it's  never  been  a  way  with  me  to  lay  the  blame  of  things 
I've  done  myself  on  the  shoulders  of  others." 

"  Neither  would  Chasselay  do  so,"  rejoined  De  Marsan  warmly. 
"  Only  what  he  would  not  say  I  can.  There  is  not  a  more  honourable 
man  alive.  He  has  never  spent  a  centime  that  was  not  his,  nor  con- 
tracted a  debt  he  has  not  paid.  His  fault  is  that  he  was  too  generous  and 
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trustful.     If  he  had  been  as  unscrupulous  as  his  so-called  friends,  he 
would  not  be  where  he  is." 

"That  may  be,"  growled  old  Roublot ;  "but  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  ask  me  to  admire  the  young  man  simply  because  he  is  neither  a 
blackleg  nor  a  sharper." 

The  dinner  continued  amidst  talk  about  the  ruined  Marquis,  whose 
repeated  eccentricities  were  enough  to  furnish  conversation  for  a  month. 
When  dessert  came  on,  Lieutenant  de  Marsan,  pleading  an  engagement, 
took  up  his  sword  and  cap,  and  walked  out  of  the  hotel  where  the  lieu- 
tenants messed  to  go  back  to  barracks.  He  was  impatient  to  see  the 
Marquis,  in  order  to  speak  to  him,  and  do  him  any  of  the  little  services 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  officer  to  render  a  private  soldier.  Monsieur 
de  Marsan  was  no  democrat,  and  the  idea  that  a  marquis  should  be 
reduced  to  herd  with  raw  clowns,  and  eat  his  soup  out  of  the  same  tin- 
pot  with  them,  rather  shocked  him.  On  his  way  he  mused  over  the  last 
visit  he  had  paid  to  M.  de  Chasselay,  whilst  the  latter  was  still  in  the 
heyday  of  his  wealth,  and  kept  open  table  in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin.  He 
remembered  the  Marquis  showing  him  a  ponderous  sword  that  had 
belonged  to  one  of  his  ancestors — a  Chasselay  of  the  Crusades — and 
saying,  with  a  smile,  "  It  was  with  this  trowel  my  people  built  up  their 
house.  If  things  come  to  their  worst,  it  is  not  too  rusty  to  serve  me 
again."  The  contrast  between  then  and  now  saddened  the  sub-lieutenant, 
who  was  himself  a  very  sensible,  well-conducted  officer,  and  had  always 
felt  pity  for  the  silly  young  man  who  allowed  himself  to  be  duped  and 
fleeced  by  his  friends.  M.  de  Marsan  was  not  one  of  those  amiable 
philosophers  who  take  a  pleasure  in  their  neighbours'  mishaps  ;  it  was, 
perhaps,  a  defect  in  him  that  he  could  never  hear  of  disgrace  or  sorrow 
without  being  moved. 

As  he  strode  into  the  barrack-yard,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  squad 
of  recruits  being  put  through  their  facings  by  a  drill-sergeant.  It  was 
summer  time,  the  days  were  long,  and  the  sergeant  had  availed  himself 
of  the  hour  when  most  of  the  soldiers  are  out  taking  an  evening  airing  to 
give  a  little  preliminary  instruction  to  his  novice  troopers,  who  went 
through  their  movements  better  when  there  was  nobody  to  laugh  at  them. 
"  Now,  then,  there!"  the  sergeant  was  saying;  "  eyes  front  and  atten- 
tion !  You,  number  three,  bring  your  heels  together  ;  number  two,  you 
look  as  if  you  squinted ;  number  seven,  those  round  shoulders  won't  do  ; 
hold  up  your  head,  and  stare  straight  in  front  of  you." 

Number  seven  was  the  Marquis.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  brother  recruits,  amidst  whom  he  seemed  as  a  greyhound  among 
mastiffs.  He  was  not  handsome.  His  complexion  was  sallow,  his  face 
was  prematurely  furrowed  with  the  wrinkles  of  dissipated  living,  and  his 
chest  was  contracted  as  if  from  weakness.  Nevertheless,  he  had  a  proud, 
bold  look,  and  an  air  of  mingled  intelligence  and  good-humour  that  had 
a  charm  for  all  judges  of  character.  He  appeared  to  have  adapted  him- 
self thoroughly  to  his  new  circumstances.  He  listened  to  the  instructions 
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of  the  sergeant  with  a  sort  of  interest,  performed  his  exercises  much 
better  than  the  others  of  his  squad,  and  soon  won  the  heart  of  the  old 
drill-master,  who  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  resent  his  round  shoulders 
as  symptoms  of  military  incapacity.  The  drill  lasted  about  forty  minutes, 
during  which  time  Lieutenant  de  Marsan  took  refuge  in  the  guard-room, 
so  as  not  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  recruits.  When  the  command 
"  Fall  out !  "  was  given,  he  waited  until  most  of  the  soldiers  had  dispersed, 
and  then  ran  after  the  Marquis,  who  was  going  up  one  of  the  staircases 
to  his  dormitory.  On  hearing  himself  followed,  the  nobleman  turned 
round,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  Lieutenant  raised  his  hand  to  his  cap  and 
saluted  ;  but  on  recognizing  De  Marsan,  who  addressed  him  by  his  name 
and  title,  he  held  out  both  hands  together  and  smiled. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Marsan  ?  "  he  said.  "  It  isn't  discipline  shaking 
hands  with  one's  officers  ;  but  there's  nobody  looking."  And  he  laughed 
at  this  as  gaily  as  a  schoolboy  breaking  rules. 

"  It's  a  great  relief  to  me  to  see  you  in  such  good  spirits,  Marquis," 
replied  the  Lieutenant,  with  some  emotion.  "  I  was  afraid  you  might  be 
cast  down  after  all  this  trouble." 

"Why  should  I  be  cast  down?"  replied  the  Marquis,  carelessly. 
"I've  brought  it  all  on  myself;  perhaps  even  I'm  better  off  than  I 
deserve."  And  saying  this  he  looked  at  the  bright  cuffs  of  his  new 
jacket,  and  thence  straightforwardly  at  the  Lieutenant,  who  scarcely  knew 
what  to  make  of  such  a  frank  avowal. 

"Come- up  to  my  room  and  we'll  talk  over  old  times,"  added  the 
Marquis  ;  but  correcting  himself  immediately,  he  said,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  a  comic  look  of  disappointment,  "  I  forgot,  I  have  no 
rooms  ;  there  are  four-and-twenty  of  us  in  my  apartment,  and  there  are 
nothing  but  beds  to  sit  upon." 

"Come  to  mine,"  laughed  the  Lieutenant;  "I  lodge  close  by,  and 
I'll  ask  leave  till  midnight  for  you  of  the  officer  on  duty.  We  shall  be  at 
home,  and  nobody  to  disturb  us." 

Lieutenant  de  Marsan  lodged  in  a  small  third-floor  set  of  rooms  in  a 
boarding-house  near  the  barracks.  Government  allowed  him  twenty 
francs  a  month  *  to  pay  for  this  apartment,  which,  plainly  furnished  as 
it  was,  cost  more  than  twice  that  money.  There  was  a  perfect  air  of 
neatness  about  the  lodging.  One  could  tell  at  a  glance  that  the  occupant 
was  a  man  of  order,  who  liked  to  see  everything  in  its  place,  ready  at  hand 
when  wanted.  The  Marquis  bantered  the  Lieutenant  playfully  when  he. 
Saw  the  walking-sticks  and  swords  standing  trimly  in  their  rack ;  the 
books  classed  methodically  on  their  shelves ;  the  blotting-book  on  the 
table  lying  at  exact  right  angles  with  the  inkstand,  and  the  chairs  set  all 
at  their  proper  posts  like  sentries.  "  What  a  martinet  you  must  be, 

*  French  officers  neither  lodge  nor  mess  in  barracks.  They  have  a  lodging- 
allowance,  which  varies  according  to  their  grade,  but  which  is  always  insufficient 
to  house  them  suitably.  They  generally  mess  at  hotels,  the  captains  and  lieutenants 
dining  separately. 
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Marsan,"  he  said;  "if  I  am  in  your  company  I  shall  be  martyred  on 
account  of  missing  buttons,  straps  unbuckled,  and  knots  unfastened. 
Order  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  on  with  each  other  ;  we  have 
been  on  cool  terms  ever  since  I  can  remember." 

The  Lieutenant,  whilst  listening  to  his  friend,  was  searching  in  the 
cupboard  for  the  materials  of  hospitality.  He  produced  successively  a 
box  of  cigars,  a  bottle  of  cognac,  a  sugar-basin,  two  lemons,  and  a  kettle 
with  a  spirit-lamp.  It  took  only  a  few  minutes  to  concoct  what  French- 
men call  "  un  grog,"  and  the  fumes  of  the  beverage  having  thawed  all 
that  remained  of  mutual  shyness,  the  officer  and  the  hussar  were  soon 
plunged  deep  in  intimate  conversation. 

Nothing  could  bring  the  Marquis  to  acknowledge  that  anybody  but 
himself  had  been  concerned  in  his  ruin.  The  Lieutenant  was  able  to 
quote  half-a-dozen  names  of  parasites  who  had  been  enriched  by  the 
spendthrift's  prodigalities,  and  whose  shameless  plundering  of  the  unhappy 
young  man  had  excited  the  indignation  of  honest  gentlemen.  But  at  each 
name  mentioned  by  De  Marsan,  Henri  de  Chasselay  shook  his  head 
deprecatingly,  and  said  "No."  It  was  evident  he  was  either  too  proud 
to  admit  that  anybody  had  taken  advantage  of  his  weakness,  or  too 
generous  to  attribute  to  others  actions  he  would  have  scorned  to  commit 
himself. 

"Listen,  Marsan,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  with  unusual  gravity, 
"  there  are  people  who  will  tell  you  when  they  are  ruined  that  they  have 
been  victims  of  this  or  that  ;  it  may  be  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  not  so 
in  mine.  I  believe  there  are  persons  who  have  a  talent  for  being  rich, 
just  as  there  are  others  who  must  always  remain  poor.  I  am  one  of 
these  last.  Money  for  me  is  a  something  soluble  which  melts  at  the 
touch.  I  have  never  been  able  to  keep  a  coin  in  my  pocket,  and  have 
always  felt  it  a  misery  to  try.  Perhaps  my  education  has  had  something 
to  do  with  this,  for  I  was  brought  up  as  not  many  other  boys  are.  Until 
twenty  I  remained  in  the  keeping  of  an  uncle  who  thought  to  teach  me  the 
value  of  money  by  never  giving  me  a  sou.  I  was  the  old  gentleman's 
heir  ;  he  was  absurdly  rich,  and  the  idea  that  I  might  some  day  make 
ducks  and  drakes  of  his  savings  threw  him  into  frenzies  of  terror  im- 
possible to  conceive.  All  I  wanted  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothes  he 
gave  me  and  without  stint,  but  on  no  account  would  he  ever  hear  talk  of 
money.  If  I  wished  to  reward  a  servant  who  had  been  civil  to  me,  I 
was  obliged  to  give  him  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  boots.  One  day  a  tenant 
fished  me  out  of  a  mill-pond,  where  I  was  drowning,  and  I  gave  him 
half  my  wardrobe,  for  it  would  have  been  as  useless  to  ask  my  uncle 
for  a  hundred  francs  as  it  would  have  been  to  beg  for  the  moon  or 
the  crown  of  France.  In  this  way  I  grew  to  look  upon  the  having  a 
pocketful  of  money  to  waste  as  the  one  great  aim  of  existence  ;  and 
when,  at  twenty,  my  uncle's  death  left  me  in  sudden  possession  of  his 
fortune,  I  knew  too  little  of  counting  to  reckon  whether  I  spent  ten  francs 
a  day  or  ten  thousand.  I  do  not  say  my  man  of  business  might  not 
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have  managed  my  estates  a  little  better  than  he  did.  I  think  he  might, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  tried,  but  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  in  the 
end.  Instead  of  being  ruined  now,  I  should  have  been  ruined  next  year 
or  the  year  after,  and  instead  of  being  a  recruit  at  twenty-five,  I  should 
not  have  attained  that  dignity  till  twenty-seven.  My  opinion  is  that 
things  are  very  well  as  they  are.  Out  of  my  six  millions  I  have  still  an 
annuity  of  five  thousand  francs,  which  would  not  have  been  enough  to 
keep  me  in  shirt-buttons  two  years  ago,  but  which  will  help  to  make  me  a 
competence  if  I  am  lucky  enough  to  exchange  my  present  plain  jacket 
for  an  embroidered  one  like  yours.  I  daresay  I  shall  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  past.  I  have  sown  all  the  wild-oats  garnered  up  during  a  fifteen- 
years'  stay  in  my  uncle's  castle — my  holiday  time  has  been  a  short  and 
merry  one.  If  you  ask  me  whether  I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  way 
in  which  I  have  used  my  opportunities,  I  will  tell  you  candidly  I  am  not. 
But  then  I  have  this  to  say,  that  I  owe  no  man  a  centime,  and  that  every 
sou  I  spent  was  my  own.  If  others  have  been  enriched  by  my  losings,  I 
do  not  grudge  it  them ;  when  the  wind  blows  the  fruits  off  a  tree,  some- 
body must  pick  them  up." 

The  Lieutenant  at  first  made  no  reply  to  this  speech.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  few  words  the  Marquis  had  let  fall  about  the  man  of  business  who 
had  mismanaged  his  affairs.  There  was  a  rumour  in  Paris  that  the 
Marquis's  lawyer,  who  had  been  chief  trustee  to  the  estate  during  his 
minority,  and  chief  steward  of  it  afterwards,  had  been  the  principal  agent 
of  M.  de  Chasselay's  ruin.  It  was  said  that  he  had  done  his  best  to 
encom*age  the  young  nobleman's  extravagance  by  misrepresenting  to  him 
the  extent  of  his  fortune,  and  by  driving  him  first  to  mortgage,  and  then 
to  part  with  his  estates  one  after  the  other.  There  were  ugly  reports,  too, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  sale  of  the  property  had  been  effected.  There 
had  been  no  public  auctions.  The  whole  transaction  had  been  carried  on 
in  private  between  the  unwary  Marquis  and  his  wily  adviser.  From 
chance  remarks  thrown  out  by  the  former  it  had  been  gathered  that  he 
had  sold  his  estates  for  about  a  fifth  of  their  real  value  ;  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  the  property  had  not  only  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
lawyer,  but  that  the  latter, — a  very  long-headed  and  unscrupulous  Alsatian 
named  Fischer, — had  bought  the  whole  heritage  with  money  already 
plundered  from  the  Marquis.  If  the  Lieutenant  had  been  on  terms  of 
closer  intimacy  with  Henri  de  Chasselay,  he  might  have  questioned  him 
narrowly  and  got  at  the  truth,  but  their  acquaintance  was  of  too  conven- 
tional a  character  to  admit  of  this  proceeding ;  besides  which,  even  if  the 
truth  were  ascertained,  it  would  be  of  no  use,  as  the  estates  once  sold 
could  not  be  got  back  again.  After  turning  all  this  over  in  his  mind,  the 
Lieutenant  knocked  a  long  white  ash  from  his  cigar,  and  said  kindly, 
"  Whatever  or  whoever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  your  ruin,  Chasselay, 
you  bear  your  vicissitudes  like  a  man,  and  deserve  to  succeed  in  the  new 
life  you  are  going  to  try.  But,  tell  me,  why  have  you  chosen  the  army, 
of  all  careers  in  the  world  ?  It's  miserable  work  drilling  in  a  blue  coat 
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for  two  sous  a  day.  By  the  help  of  your  name  and  connections  you  could 
surely  have  got  an  attache -ship  or  a  post  under  Government  ?  " 

"  I  was  offered  both  the  attache- ship  and  the  post  under  Government, 
but  I  declined  them,"  answered  the  Marquis,  simply.  "  I  am  strong 
enough  to  fight  my  own  way,  and  I  prefer  that  to  letting  people  think 
that,  having  spent  all  my  money,  I  was  not  above  begging  of  my 
friends.  If  you  think  this  reason  too  high-flown,  I  may  add  that  to  fill 
an  attache-ship  or  a  sub -prefecture  with  credit  requires  a  private  income 
of  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  francs ;  which  I  have  not  got.  As 
a  soldier,  nobody  will  expect  me  to  be  rich.  If  I  earn  my  commission,  I 
can  keep  myself  honourably  with  my  pay  and  my  small  annuity ;  for,  of 
course,  I  shall  never  many." 

This  allusion  to  marriage  set  the  Lieutenant  musing  again,  for  he  was 
well  aware  that  a  nobleman  with  such  a  name  and  title  as  Chasselay  need 
never  wait  long  for  a  rich  wife,  even  though  he  have  not  an  acre  nor  a 
guinea  to  offer  with  his  coronet.  A  thickly-peopled  vision  of  rich  trades- 
men's and  ambitious  bankers'  daughters  rose  up  before  him,  and  he  fell 
to  wondering  from  what  feeling  it  was  that  the  Marquis  had  neglected  an 
opportunity  of  re-establishing  his  fortunes,  to  which  most  men  in  his 
position  would  have  had  recourse  unhesitatingly.  M.  de  Marsan,  like  a 
good  many  perfectly  honourable  Frenchmen,  took  very  business-like  views 
of  matrimony.  He  saw  nothing  over- objectionable  in  a  ruined  nobleman 
throwing  his  escutcheon  in  the  marriage-scale  as  a  set-off  against  a  hand- 
some cheque-book.  It  is  not  very  certain  that  he  would  have  sold  his  title 
himself,  if  he  had  possessed  one ;  but  he  would  not  have  thought  the 
worse  of  any  friend  of  his  for  doing  so. 

"  I  have  heard  it  bruited  twenty  times  that  you  were  going  to  be 
married,"  he  said,  inquiringly,  to  the  Marquis  ;  "  but  I  suppose  it  was  all 
gossip,  like  the  rest  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  altogether,"  replied  Henri  de  Chasselay,  with  some  serious- 
ness. "  When  it  was  known  that  I  was  getting  ruined,  the  newsmongers 
of  the  sporting  papers  used  to  talk  of  my  marriage  twice  regularly  every 
week.  I  did  think  of  marrying  once ;  but  the  girl  to  whom  I  proposed 
refused  me.  It  served  me  right,  for  I  was  not  worthy  of  her.  Since  then 
I  have  had  plenty  of  other  chances,  but " 

"  But  you  object  to  marrying  for  money,"  interposed  the  Lieu- 
tenant, seeing  that  his  friend  was  embarrassed  as  to  how  to  finish  his 
sentence. 

"  Well,  you  see  my  money  is  my  own,  and  I  can  do  with  it  what  I 
please  ;  my  name  belongs  to  my  ancestors,  and  I  have  no  right  to  dispose 
of  it,"  answered  the  Marquis,  reddening  a  little,  as  if  confessing  to  a  piece 
of  prejudice.  "  You  must  excuse  this  out-of-date  sentiment,  Marsan  ;  but 
I  owe  something  to  my  ancestors.  They  have  done  more  for  me  than  I 
ever  have  for  them." 

"I  see  nothing  out  of  date  in  the  sentiment,"  rejoined  the  Lieutenant, 
gravely.  "  It  is  that  of  a  highly  honourable  man." 
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"  I  wish  everybody  else  thought  so,"  exclaimed  the  Marquis  ;  "  but 
it  seems  there  are  two  ways  of  considering  questions,  for  I  have  quarrelled 
with  my  man  of  business  on  this  very  subject." 

Henri  de  Chasselay  said  this  in  a  tone  that  was  half-plaintive/  half- 
jocular.  The  Lieutenant  looked  up  at  him  with  fixed  attention  and  said 
pointedly, 

"  So  M.  Fischer  wanted  you  to  marry,  did  he  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Marquis  innocently.  "He  says  it's  a  duty  I 
owe  to  Society,  and  he  taxes  me  with  antiquated  pride  and  nobiliary  vanity 
because  I  refuse  the  match  he  offers  me." 

"  What  match  ?  " 

"  Hum !  I  don't  exactly  know,  for  I  have  never  seen  the  young  lady ; 
but  I  believe  it  is  his  own  daughter." 

"I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant  dryly.  "After  swindling 
you  out  of  all  your  money  and  rendering  you  helpless,  he  hopes  to  entice 
you  now  into  giving  your  coronet  to  his  daughter.  What  he  wants  is 
to  be  able  to  call  himself  the  father-in-law  of  a  marquis  and  to  climb  into 
decent  society  on  your  shoulders.  He's  an  infernal  scamp  is  your  man  of 
business,  and  I  wish  I  had  him  here  to  tell  him  so." 

The  Marquis,  like  all  young  men  who  had  done  very  foolish  things, 
was  averse  to  passing  for  a  dupe.  Although  the  conviction  had  been 
daily  growing  upon  him  since  his  ruin,  that  the  astute  M.  Fischer  had 
behaved  rather  suspiciously  towards  him,  yet  he  was  unwilling  that  others 
should  think  this.  The  perspicacity  of  the  Lieutenant  annoyed  him. 
He  answered  somewhat  testily : — 

"I  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  Marsan,  that  I  have  been  so  much 
victimized  as  you  say.  I  don't  think  I  am  quite  a  fool." 

"  My  poor  Chasselay,"  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant,  rising  and  laying  a 
hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder.  "It  is  no  dishonour  to  you  that 
you  should  have  allowed  yourself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  man  you 
were  generous  enough  to  trust.  You  must  not  be  offended  at  what 
I  say.  Everybody  speaks  about  your  ruin  as  I  do.  It  is  a  public 
rumour  that  you  have  been  tricked  and  defrauded  by  an  unprincipled 
scoundrel." 

The  Marquis  frowned.  "  People  talk  about  me,  do  they,  and  give  out 
that  I  have  been  fooled,"  he  muttered  angrily.  "  What  else  do  they  say 
about  me  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  "  replied  the  Lieutenant,  smiling  slightly  at  the 
young  man's  outburst  of  temper.  "  They  say  that  after  suffering  your- 
self to  be  stripped  of  all  you  have,  you  are  shortsighted  enough  not  to 
see  the  thief  who  has  robbed  you ;  so  that,  whilst  you  are  paying  for 
your  credulity  by  drudging  as  a  private  soldier,  the  fortunate  M.  Fischer 
is  rubbing  his  hands  and  chuckling  at  your  simplicity." 

The  Marquis  turned  pale.  "  They  say  that!  "  he  cried,  biting  his 
lips  and  glaring  indignantly.  "  Then,  by  my  solemn  word  of  honour,  I 
will  prove  to  them  they  are  mistaken.  Soon  or  late  I  will  show  those  who 
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laugh  at  me  that  I  am  not  the  man  they  take  me  for.  And  as  for  Fischer, 
if  I  find  he  has  deceived  me,  heaven  help  him  !  " 

The  Marquis  set  his  teeth  as  he  made  this  threat,  and  Lieutenant  do 
Marsan  reflected  that,  some  day  or  other,  things  might  perhaps  turn  out 
badly  for  Fischer.  It  was  then  a  quarter  to  midnight. .  The  two  friends 
had  been  sitting  near  the  open  window  in  the  moonlight,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  hours  ;  but  the  striking  of  the  clock  now  warned  the 
hussar  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  barracks.  He  picked  up  his  thick  cloth 
cap  with  the  red  braiding,  fastened  his  white  belt  and  shook  hands  with 
the  Lieutenant,  who  went  to  open  the  door  for  him. 

"  How  long  shall  I  be  rising  to  where  you  are,  Marsan  ?  "  he  asked 
pensively,  as  both  stood  on  the  landing. 

"Not  long,"  answered  the  Lieutenant.  "The  regiment  is  going  to 
Algeria  next  month,  and  promotion  is  rapid  there." 

"Very  well,"  said  Henri  de  Chasselay,  with  firmness;  "if  good 
conduct  can  make  me  rise  I  shall  not  remain  long  where  I  am." 

The  Lieutenant  went  to  the  window  to  watch  the  young  man  as  he 
hurried  down  the  street  towards  the  barracks.  That  evening's  interview 
had  kindled  his  sympathy  for  the  guileless,  open-hearted  young  nobleman 
into  a  warm  friendship. 

"  De  Chasselay 's  is  a  sterling  nature,"  murmured  the  officer  as  he  lost 
sight  of  the  recruit  in  the  dark,  "  but  perhaps  his  ruin  is  all  for  the  best. 
It  is  by  hard  trials  that  characters  like  his  are  strengthened.  Now  that 
his  vanity  has  had  such  a  shaking  he  will  probably  make  his  way. 

II. 

Two  years  passed.  The  5th  Hussars  were  sent  to  Algeria,  a  colony 
famous  then,  as  now,  for  its  periodical  famines  and  chronic  insurrections. 
In  time  of  peace  it  generally  takes  a  private  soldier  seven  years  to  rise  to  a 
sub-lieutenancy  ;  during  war,  the  time  may  be  lessened  to  three  years,  or 
even  two  ;  but  when  the  private  soldier  has  rank  and  connections,  his 
deeds  of  valour  may  be  said  to  count  double,  for  the  eye  of  the  Colonel  is 
upon  him,  and  after  every  skirmish  in  which  he  has  shown  common 
courage,  down  goes  his  name  for  promotion.  The  Marquis  de  Chasselay 
was  scarcely  a  twelvemonth  winning  his  epaulets.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
quite  deserved  them,  for  his  conduct  was  throughout  admirable,  and  his 
cool  intrepidity  under  fire  something  to  see  and  take  note  of.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  doubtful  whether  his  excellent  behaviour  would  have  pushed  him 
so  fast  up  the  ladder  if  he  had  been  plain  Monsieur  Chasselay,  and  had 
no  friends  to  call  the  attention  of  the  War  Office  to  his  amazing  courage 
and  gallantry.  In  France,  as  elsewhere,  it  does  a  man  no  harm  to  have 
a  few  well-wishers  in  high  places. 

Happily  for  the  Marquis,  he  had  such  an  amiable  character  that 
nobody  in  the  regiment  resented  his  quick  rise  or  felt  jealous  of  it.  His 
brother  soldiers  liked  him  for  his  good-nature  ;  and  the  officers  were  glad 
to  have  him  amongst  them — in  the  first  place,  because  ho  was  a  perfect 
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gentleman ;  and  in  the  next,  because,  say  what  one  will  about  titles,  there 
are  always  three  men  out  of  four  who  will  enjoy  being  on  close  terms  with 
a  marquis.  Henri  de  Chasselay  had  laboured  hard  to  merit  his  promotion, 
and  when  he  obtained  it,  he  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  his  satisfaction. 
His  twelve  months  as  a  private  and  non-commissioned  officer  had  drilled 
him  thoroughly  and  made  a  man  of  him.  By  the  time  he  received  his 
commission,  his  paleness  and  wrinkles  had  disappeared,  he  held  himself  as 
straight  as  an  ash,  and  his  blood  flowed  so  prosperously  in  his  veins 
that  he  looked  ten  years  younger  than  his  former  self.  Frederick  de 
Marsan,  who  had  become  his  chief  friend  and  ally,  admired  the  speediness 
with  which  the  extenuated,  weak-limbed  prodigal  had  developed  into  a 
well-shaped,  bright-eyed  officer.  Occasionally  the  two  friends  talked  over 
the  old  Paris  days,  when  the  Marquis  used  to  sit,  flushed  and  excited, 
playing  lansquenet  till  four  in  the  morning  for  rouleaux  of  ten  thousand 
francs,  and  at  the  recollection  Henri  de  Chasselay  would  laugh.  But  ho 
was  so  little  of  a  hypocrite,  that  he  never  pretended  to  be  sorry  for  his 
past  extravagances,  nor  professed  that  he  would  not  throw  his  money 
about  in  exactly  the  same  way  if  only  he  had  another  chance.  He  stuck 
obstinately  to  his  theory  as  to  certain  natures  being  fashioned  for 
riches  and  others  for  poverty.  "  I  have  not  the  bump  of  economy,  and 
I  like  pleasure,"  he  used  to  say,  with  a  candid  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"  If  you  gave  me  a  million  to-morrow,  I  should  not  rest  till  it  was  all 
gone.  The  kindest  thing,  therefore,  that  Providence  can  do  for  me  is  to 
leave  me  as  I  am;  for,  as  it  is,  having  nothing  to  spend,  I  have  no 
temptation  to  be  wasteful." 

There  was  one  point,  however,  upon  which  the  Marquis  was  extremely 
sore,  and  that  was  the  roguery  of  the  long-fingered  M.  Fischer.  A  year's 
reflection  had  convinced  him  that  he  had  been  systematically  plundered. 
He  remembered  a  hundred  suspicious  little  circumstances  which  had  not 
struck  him  at  the  time,  whilst  he  still  had  confidence  in  Fischer,  but 
which  occurred  to  him  now  that  he  no  longer  felt  any  doubt  as  to  the 
dishonesty  of  that  worthy.  The  effrontery,  the  deep  cunning,  the  quiet, 
silent-working  villany  of  his  man  of  business,  threw  the  young  man  into 
fits  of  passion,  during  which  he  uttered  menaces  which  must  have 
rendered  M.  Fischer  exceedingly  uneasy  had  it  been  given  him  to  hear 
them.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  last  scheme  of  Fischer's,  by  which 
he  had  sought  to  secure  the  Marquis  as  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  caused 
the  young  nobleman  most  annoyance  of  any.  Not  that  he  was  conceited 
of  his  rank,  for  he  would  have  married  an  apple-girl  had  he  loved  her, 
but  he  was  profoundly  humiliated  that  he  should  have  been  so  nearly 
falling  into  a  trap  which  would  have  placed  him  in  the  dependency  of  his 
despoiler  for  life.  It  was  only  after  a  very  tough  struggle  with  himself 
that  Henri  de  Chasselay  had  refused  the  match  which  his  lawyer  had  pro- 
posed. With  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face,  his  first  impulse  had  been  to 
accept ;  for  the  man  of  business  had  sounded  high  the  dowry  of  the  young 
lady,  and  the  unpleasant  alternative  between  marriage  and  destitution. 
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The  Marquis  shuddered  when  lie  thought  of  the  ridiculous  position  in 
which  he  would  have  placed  himself  had  he  yielded  to  the  seductions  so 
cleverly  held  out  to  him.  Married  to  a  girl  who  was  probably  plain  and 
vulgar,  and  who  would  have  been  portioned  out  of  his  own  money,  he 
would  have  been  expected  to  introduce  his  father-in-law  into  society,  and 
to  aid  him  with  his  interest  in  furthering  any  ambitious  projects  the  man 
might  have  had  for  himself  and  his  two  sons.  Of  course  the  dowry  of 
Mdlle.  Fischer  would  have  been  so  tied  up  that  her  husband  would  not 
have  had  the  disposal  of  a  penny  of  it ;  and  the  unfortunate  Marquis 
would  have  found  himself  fettered  hand  and  foot  in  the  midst  of  a  family 
of  rascals  indebted  both  for  fortune  and  credit  to  his  simplicity.  When 
these  thoughts  pressed  themselves  on  his  mind,  Henri  de  Chasselay  felt  a 
violent  inclination  to  ask  for  a  fortnight's  leave,  in  order  to  go  back  to 
France  and  strangle  M.  Fischer.  His  friend,  Frederick  de  Marsan,  used 
to  pacify  him  by  observing  that  it  is  always  time  enough  to  strangle  a 
man,  and  that  M.  Fischer,  rogue  as  he  was,  would  be  none  the  worse  for 
the  waiting. 

Things  were  at  this  juncture  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1847, 
the  5th  Hussars  were  ordered  home.  Great  events  were  preparing  in 
France.  There  were  ugly  symptoms  of  approaching  troubles  in  Paris,  and 
Henri  de  Chasselay's  regiment  was  sent  to  keep  order  in  that  feather-brain 
capital,  which  never  seems  to  be  happy  without  its  periodical  revolutions. 
The  young  sub-Lieutenant  returned  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
on  the  breast  of  his  coat.  He  had  won  it  in  a  last  skirmish,  in  which  his 
luck  had  enabled  him  to  take  an  Arab  chief  prisoner.  Frederick  de  Marsan 
had  not  got  the  Cross,  though  he  had  more  than  once  deserved  it ;  and 
this  piece  of  injustice  revolted  the  Marquis,  who  had  been  at  first  for  de- 
clining the  honour  which  he  saw  was  only  awarded  to  him  out  of  favouritism. 
But  Lieutenant  de  Marsan  dissuaded  him  from  this  rashness.  "  The  laws 
of  the  War  Office  are  as  inalterable  as  those  of  the  Medes,"  he  said,  good- 
naturedly.  "My  turn  for  the  Cross  will  come  by-and-by;  but  if  you 
refused  yours  now  and  the  reason  were  known,  we  should  both  of  us  be  in 
disgrace  ever  after."  In  Paris  all  the  drawing-rooms  were  thrown  open  to 
the  hussar-Marquis.  People  were  curious  to  see  the  eccentric  nobleman 
who,  after  running  through  six  million  francs  before  his  moustaches  were 
grown,  had  quietly  taken  up  the  sword  to  rebuild  his  fortune,  just  like  a 
knight  of  the  middle  ages.  He  looked  very  handsome  in  his  laced  jacket 
and  flying  pelisse,  and,  had  he  wished  to  marry,  might  have  had  his  choice 
amongst  the  six  or  eight  first  heiresses  in  Paris.  But  Henri  de  Chasselay 
was  as  opposed  as  ever  to  the  idea  of  catching  a  wife  with  his  coronet.  He 
had  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  profession,  and  meant  to  keep  to  it.  When  he 
had  nothing  better  to  do  he  studied  military  works,  and  dreamed  of 
becoming  some  day  a  general,  in  order  that  the  last  of  the  Chasselays 
might  be  remembered  in  history  as  a  gallant  soldier. 

Amongst  the  houses  where  he  most  frequently  visited  was  the  mansion 
of  one  M.  Sesostris  de  Berniquon,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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M.  Sesostris  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  M.  Guizot,  and,  like  that  talented 
statesman,  was  doing  his  very  best  to  bring  the  dynasty  he  served  to  grief. 
In  the  debates  of  the  French  Parliament  it  was  M.  Sesostris  de  Berniquon 
who  always  roared  loudest,  "  Order,  order,"  when  a  member  of  the 
Opposition  rose  to  criticize  the  Government.  The  vote  of  M.  Sesostris 
might  invariably  be  relied  on  for  the  voting  of  repressive  measures.  He 
bitterly  detested  the  press — (journalists  had  a  habit  of  laughing  at  his 
speeches) — and  had  it  lam  with  him  there  would  have  been  in  the  kingdom 
but  one  newspaper,  carefully  edited,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry. 
Nevertheless,  M.  de  Berniquon  gave  excellent  parties  and  was  a  most  jovial 
host.  He  had  two  daughters,  who  managed  his  house,  smiled  gaily  at 
his  ferocious  political  theories,  and  were  altogether  very  amiable  girls. 
The  Marquis  liked  their  society  because  they  treated  him  as  a  friend 
without  laying  siege  to  him  as  a  husband.  He  could  always  call  on 
them  and  be  sure  of  being  kindly  received  without  show  of  ceremony  or 
affectation. 

It  was  from  the  daughters  of  the  Deputy  that  Henri  de  Chasselay 
learned  one  day  that  his  ex-man  of  business,  M.  Fischer,  had  set  up  in 
Paris  as  a  banker.  M.  Fischer  and  M.  Sesostris  were  on  friendly  terms  ; 
it  was  even  said  that  the  former  was  alluring  the  latter  into  certain  novel 
speculations,  and  that  the  firm  of  Fischer  might  some  morning  become  that 
of  Fischer,  Berniquon  and  Co.  Upon  hearing  this  piece  of  intelligence, 
the  Marquis,  whose  projects  of  revenge  against  his  despoiler  had  by  no 
means  abated  since  his  return  to  France,  set  off  without  a  moment's  delay 
to  M.  Fischer's  new  offices,  his  intention  being  to  call  the  banker  a  scamp, 
to  strike  him  in  the  face,  and  then  to  settle  old  scores  with  him  in  a  duel. 
Fortunately  for  M.  Fischer,  he  was  out  of  town  when  the  Marquis  asked 
after  him,  and  as  his  clerks  were  not  able  to  say  when  he  would  be  back, 
the  young  officer  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  prospect  of  paying 
off  his  debt  another  time.  On  the  following  day,  however,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  M.  Berniquon  for  the  purpose  of  warning  him  against  having 
any  further  dealings  with  his  dangerous  associate.  It  was  evident 
M.  Sesostris  could  have  heard  nothing  of  the  detestable  character  of 
M.  Fischer,  nor  of  the  unprincipled  transactions  by  which  he  had  made 
his  fortune  out  of  the  Marquis.  Henri  de  Chasselay  resolved  to  enlighten 
him  to  the  full,  in  the  hope  that  by  constantly  exposing  the  man  who  had 
helped  to  ruin  him,  he  might  save  others  from  undergoing  the  same  fate. 
This  determination  was  a  proof  of  the  ingenuous  ignorance  of  the  young 
nobleman  as  to  all  that  concerned  the  world  of  business  and  its  habits.  He 
naively  thought  that  the  honest  M.  Sesostris  would  be  staggered  with 
indignation  at  the  account  of  M.  Fischer's  rascality,  and  thank  him  (the 
Marquis)  with  fervour  for  his  timely  warning.  What  would  he  have 
thought,  as  he  ascended  M.  de  Berniquon's  staircase,  had  he  been  told 
that  M.  Fischer  was  well  known  in  society  to  have  come  strangely  by  his 
wealth,  but  that  this  made  not  the  slightest  difference  as  to  the  cordiality 
with  which  he  was  received — nay,  that  the  fact  of  his  being  a  "  shrewd 
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man  of  business  and  a  knowing  hand,"  offered  an  additional  inducement 
for  M.  de  Berniquon  to  become  his  partner  ? 

Henri  de  Chasselay  entered  the  Deputy's  drawing-room  with  the 
same  gravely  resolute  air  that  Curtius  must  have  worn  when  he  fancied 
himself  about  to  save  Rome  ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  giving  vent  to 
his  communication  by  the  simple  circumstance  that  there  was  a  visitor 
present — a  lady  whom  M.  de  Berniquon  introduced  as  Madame  Turkheim, 
adding  in  a  whispered  "  aside  "  that  she  was  the  widow  of  a  stockbroker 
who  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  horseback  six  months  only  after  his 
marriage.  To  the  surprise  of  the  Marquis  the  lady  blushed  deep  red  on 
hearing  his  name  mentioned,  and  fixed  her  eyes  so  intently  upon  him, 
that  he  became  disconcerted  and  changed  colour  too.  Madame  Turkheim 
was  extremely  beautiful.  She  had  a  sweet  expressive  face,  large  intel- 
ligent eyes,  and  a  delicate  complexion,  admirably  set  off  by  the  dark 
crape  bonnet  she  was  wearing.  Hers  was  not  an  ordinary  beauty.  Over 
her  features  there  was  spread  an  air  of  melancholy  which  could  bo 
accounted  for  by  her  recent  bereavement,  but  which  deepened  strangely 
as  she  looked  at  the  Marquis,  with  an  expression  in  which  there  was 
more  than  a  common  curiosity.  Henri  de  Chasselay  was  accustomed  to 
be  stared  at ;  but  he  was  not  such  a  fop  as  to  suppose  that  every  pretty 
woman  who  glanced  his  way  was  setting  her  cap  at  him.  It  therefore 
occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  he  had  met  Madame  Turkheim  before,  and 
that  it  was  his  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  was  causing  her  to  blush. 
As  he  examined  her  face  he  fancied  it  was  not  unknown  to  him  ;  there 
were  features  in  it  which  vaguely  recalled  somebody  whom  he  could  not 
bring  to  mind. 

"Madame,"  he  said  politely,  "I  think  we  must  have  met  already. 
I  .am  sure  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
introduced  to  you." 

"  Very  likely  you  have  met  Madame  Turkheim  at  her  father's," 
remarked  M.  de  Berniquon.  "  You  know  Madame's  father,  Mar- 
quis  ."  • 

,  "  No,"  interrupted  Madame  Turkheim  quickly,  "  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
has  never  seen  me  at  my  father's.  I  am  afraid  you  are  mistaken,  Mon- 
sieur," she  continued,  with  quiet  dignity,  addressing  herself  to  the 
Marquis.  "  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  met  before." 

After  this  the  subject  was  changed,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon 
a  variety  of  topics  that  put  the  purpose  of  Henri  de  Chasselay 's  visit 
completely  out  of  his  head.  Madame  Turkheim  talked  with  singular 
grace  and  with  a  charm  of  voice  that  fascinated  the  hussar,  and  kept  him 
silent  and  pensive  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  exquisitely  soft 
music.  It-  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  heard  such  a  voice  before 
nor  seen  such  eyes,  and  he  could  not  help  wondering  what  sort  of  man 
the  deceased  stockbroker  must  have  been  to  win  so  much  grace  and 
beauty. 

M.  de  Berniquon  did  not  leave  him  long  in  darkness  as  to  this  last 
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point,  for  in  one  of  those  confidential  "  asides "  in  which  the  stout 
talkative  legislator  was  wont  to  indulge,  he  whispered:  "  Husband 
amazingly  rich,  but  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather.  Old  fool  to  ride  on 
horseback.  All  his  property  gone  to  her.  Fine  match,  Marquis,  fine  match." 

The  hussar  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  wished  the  babbling  poli- 
tician at  Jerusalem.  He  felt  sorry  to  learn  that  Madame  Turkheim  was 
rich ;  he  would  have  been  pleased  to  hear  that  she  was  poor  or  had  only 
just  enough  to  keep  her  small  white  hands  from  working  for  bread. 
Whence  and  wherefore  came  this  regret  and  fancy,  he  took  no  pains  to  ask 
himself.  He  only  knew  that  the  sensation  was  one  which  had  sprung 
up  suddenly  within  him  and  grew  in  intensity  the  more  he  listened 
to  and  watched  the  young  widow.  As  he  rose  to  take  his  leave  their 
eyes  met.  He  made  her  a  ceremonious  bow ;  but  he  muttered  to  himself 
in  leaving  the  house,  "  I  am  sure  I've  seen  that  face  before."  And  this 
certainty  seemed  to  perplex  him,  for  he  walked  back  home  with  his 
eyebrows  knit,  and  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left  of  him. 

Had  he  been  less  engrossed  he  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  streets  of  Paris  were  in  an  unusual  state  of  commotion.  It 
was  the  22nd  of  February,  and  for  some  weeks  past  the  political  agita- 
tions occasioned  by  what  were  termed  the  "  Eeform  Banquets" 
had  been  slowly  developing  into  a  universal  feeling  of  disaffection 
which  gave  ominous  presage  of  a  coming  storm.  The  Ministry  backed 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  two  houses,  but  by  a  very  small  minority  in 
the  country,  had  imprudently  resisted  the  demand  for  Reform  until  all 
the  bad  blood  in  the  kingdom  had  been  roused,  and  all  the  malcontents 
had  leagued  together,  ready  for  revolution  at  the  first  signal.  On  the 
22nd  February,  1848,  matters  had  come  to  this  pass,  that  the  Ministers 
were  equally  afraid  to  remain  in  office  or  to  resign.  The  streets  were 
filled  with  excited  groups  of  people  who  passed  one  another  newspapers 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  gesticulated  fiercely  according  to  the  wont  of 
Frenchmen,  whilst  exchanging  opinions  on  the  political  crisis.  In  the 
cafes  there  were  babels  of  voicte  shouting  out  the  names  Guizot  and 
Thiers,  Odillon-Barrot  and  Duchatel  in  every  chord  of  hope,  disappoint- 
ment, expectation,  and  anger.  In  banks,  merchants'  offices,  and  at  the 
Bourse,  it  was  being  given  out  that  the  Ministers  would  resign  that  night. 
In  open  places  and  at  street  corners  there  were  knots  of  men  in  blouses, 
men  such  as  are  only  seen  at  insurrection  time  :  silent,  sullen,  and  doing 
nothing — but  waiting. 

Henri  de  Chasselay's  regiment  was  quartered  at  the  Ecole  Militairo 
near  the  Champ  de  Mars,  an  out-of-the-way  district  rather  beyond  the 
confines  of  civilized  Paris.  The  loud  rumours  of  the  Boulevards  only 
reach  that  part  of  the  town  in  the  form  of  faint  echoes  ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  goings  to  and  fro  of  the  soldiers  and  the  rolling  of  drums,  more 
frequent  dui'ing  revolutions  than  at  other  periods,  a  rebellion  might  be 
taking  place  in  the  centre  of  the  capital  without  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Quartier  du  Gros  Caillou  being  much  the  wiser.  The  young  officer  was 
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able,  therefore,  to  walk  through  the  streets  adjoining  his  quarters  without 
being  disturbed  in  his  reflections  by  anything  akin  to  the  excitement 
reigning  on  the  Boulevards.  But  once  he  set  foot  within  the  Ecole 
Militaire  there  was  a  sudden  change,  and  he  was  startled  by  a  sight  for 
which  he  was  not  prepared. 

The  whole  garrison  of  the  huge  barracks  which  form  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  that  is  between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  were  under  arms. 
Cavalry  and  infantry,  dragoons,  hussars,  carbineers,  grenadiers,  voltigeurs, 
chasseurs,  gendarmes,  artillerymen,  were  drawn  up  in  companies  and 
squadrons.  Stacks  of  arms  were  piled  in  parallel  rows  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  immense  barrack-yards.  Knapsacks  were  being  hastily 
stocked  with  provisions  of  biscuit  as  in  war-time  :  flasks  were  being  filled 
with  rations  of  wine.  There  were  officers  and  sergeants  going  from  man 
to  man,  examining  the  cartouche-boxes,  to  see  that  they  contained  the 
regulation  sixty  rounds  ^of  ball-cartridge.  There  was  something  vibrating 
and  feverish  in  the  atmosphere  ;  something  nervous  and  terrible  in  the 
preparations.  The  excitement  was  not  of  the  enthusiastic  kind  which 
heralds  a  battle ;  but  a  grim  silent  emotion  like  that  which  precedes  a 
carnage.  In  the  centre  of  the  chief  yard  two  or  three  generals  in  undress 
uniform  were  talking  gravely  in  low  tones.  Beside  them  a  bugleman  and 
twelve  drummers,  waiting  to  sound  at  the  word  of  command. 

Henri  de  Chasselay  had  been  absent  from  barracks  since  morning  :  he 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  going  on.  An  officer  of  his  regiment 
passed  him,  hurrying  towards  the  part  of  the  building  where  the  hussars 
were  lodged. 

"  There's  going  to  be  fighting,  Marquis,"  he  cried.  "  I  advise  you  to 
run  and  put  on  your  uniform." 

"  Fighting !  "  echoed  Chasselay  in  surprise,  for  he  had  been  so  much 
preoccupied  by  the  vision  of  the  young  widow  Turkheiin  that  he  could  not 
at  once  grasp  the  reality  of  what  he  saw. 

"  Yes,  fighting,"  laughed  his  comrade.  "  How  scared  you  look. 
Haven't  you  heard  that  the  '  Reds  '  are  up  in  Paris  ?  If  you  don't  look 
sharp  we  shall  be  setting  off  without  you." 

Chasselay  hastened  to  his  lodgings  to  dress  and  arm  himself.  As  he 
came  down  belted  and  spurred,  he  met  Frederick  de  Marsan,  whose  horse 
was  standing  ready  saddled  and  equipped  in  the  street. 

"  This  is  poor  work,"  said  the  lieutenant  mournfully.  "  It's  not  like 
killing  Arabs  :  we  shall  be  fighting  against  our  own  countrymen."  And  he 
mounted  his  charger  with  very  little  alacrity,  like  a  man  who  has  no  heart 
in  his  task. 

That  night  the  two  friends  remained  bivouacked  with  their  regiment 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  awaiting  the  signal  which  never  came.  The 
Government,  like  many  other  governments  before  and  since,  thought  that 
nothing  serious  was  the  matter,  and  that  if  things  came  to  their  worst, 
order  would  soon  be  restored  by  sweeping  the  streets  with  a  few  troops  of 
cavalry.  Only,  as  the  Government  were  a  prudent  Government,  they 
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deemed  it  best  to  defer  the  ceremony  of  sweeping  until  the  necessity  for 
it  had  become  obvious.  In  other  words,  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
wiser  to  let  the  powder-magazine  catch  fire  before  coming  down  upon  it 
with  the  engines. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  23rd  that  the  bugles  sounded  to 
horse  and  that  the  hussars,  tired  and  sulky  with  their  vigil,  were  des- 
patched with  other  regiments  of  cavalry  to  do  their  best  against  the  con- 
flagration, which  had  burst  out  at  last,  and  was  raging  then  with  no 
mistake.  Paris  was  in  arms.  The  streets  were  strangely  altered  in  look 
since  the  day  before.  In  the  cold  February  air  the  distant  cracking  of 
rifles  sounded  clear  and  sharp  ;  and  as  the  evening  advanced  the  sky 
became  covered  with  a  lurid  glow  which  told  of  houses  on  fire  in  the 
quarters  of  the  town  where  the  fight  was  raging  most  hotly.  The  walls 
were  papered  with  placards  announcing  that  the  Ministry  had  resigned, 
and  that  a  "Liberal"  Cabinet  had  been  formed;  but  the  people  cared 
little  for  that  now.  The  insurrection,  like  a  great  tidal  wave,  was  rolling 
slowly  through  Paris  in  the  direction  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  hussars, 
after  scouring  through  a  score  of  streets,  where  the  horses  stumbled 
over  paving-stones  torn  up,  and  here  and  there  dead  workmen  shot  down 
by  the  infantry,  found  themselves  driven  back  towards  the  palace,  where 
they  prepared  to  make  a  last  stand  in  defence  of  the  King.  Henri  de 
Chasselay  forgot  all  about  the  widow  Turkheim,  the  banker  Fischer,  and 
everybody  else,  in  the  excitement  of  that  night,  during  which  the  stake  of 
a  crown  was  being  played  and  lost.  He  chafed  at  not  being  in  the 
infantry,  where  he  could  have  come  hand  to  hand  with  the  rebels ;  for 
the  cavalry  is  not  able  to  do  much  in  civil  wars,  where  barricades  have  to 
be  faced,  and  there  are  only  narrow  thoroughfares  in  which  to  manoeuvre. 
The  young  officer  remained  all  the  night  in  his  saddle  listening  to  the 
firing  and  the  revolutionary  shouts,  drawing  each  moment  nearer  and 
nearer.  The  insurrection  was  gaining  ground,  the  soldiers  were  being 
repulsed ;  some  regiments  had  laid  down  their  arms,  refusing  "  to  fight 
against  their  brothers."  As  morning  dawned  the  first  columns  of  rebels 
excited,  powder-stained,  and  triumphant,  debouched,  near  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  the  fighting  between  them  and  the  royal  troops  commenced  in  fierce 
earnest.  It  continued  during  half  the  day  as  bloody  and  murderous  as 
ever  fight  was,  each  side  losing  during  that  unhappy  struggle  brave  men 
enough  to  fill  a  graveyard.  But  towards  noon  the  news  was  spread 
amongst  the  soldiers  that  the  King  had  fled  some  hours  since,  and  when 
these  tidings  were  ascertained  to  be  true  the  officers  sheathed  their  swords. 
They  had  done  their  duty;  they  were  not  fighting  for  pleasure  or  for 
glory  ;  the  King  gone,  their  task  was  at  an  end.  They  stood  aside  to  let 
the  Revolution  pass,  and  it  swept  by  them  into  the  palace,  flushed, 
exulting  and  victorious.  The  throne  was  overturned.  When  Henri  de 
Chasselay  dismounted  he  was  no  longer  a  Marquis  nor  a  King's  officer, 
but  plain  Henri  Beuvron,  a  soldier  of  the  Republic. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  ex-Marquis  did  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
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after  lie  had  sufficiently  rested  from  the  fatigues  of  the  two  preceding 
days,  was  to  go  and  call  upon  the  different  friends  he  had  in  Paris,  to  see 
if  any  of  them  had  suffered  from  the  immense  catastrophe  that  had  taken 
place.  Of  course,  his  own  relatives,  who  had  held  high  posts  under 
Government,  were  groaning  with  despair  and  indignant.  Some  of  them 
shook  their  fists  at  him,  and  bitterly  upbraided  the  army  to  which  he 
belonged  for  not  having  protected  them  better.  Henri  felt  sorry  for 
them  ;  but,  as  the  safety  of  the  crown  had  not  depended  upon  him,  he 
scarcely  thought  their  reproaches  just.  He  went  afterwards  to  look  up 
less  exalted  friends,  and  amongst  them  the  Deputy  Berniquon,  whom  he 
rather  expected  to  find  disconsolate  too.  But  Monsieur  Sesostris  was  one 
of  those  gentlemen  who  always  contrive  to  fall  upon  their  legs.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution  he  had  been  a  Conservative  and  a  fervid  Eoyalist ; 
on  the  morrow  of  it  he  was  a  steadfast  Republican,  a  partisan  of  the 
people's  rights,  and  insisted  that  Henri  should  call  him  Citizen.  The 
young  officer  could  hardly  help  smiling  when  the  worthy  politician  assured 
him,  in  confidence,  that  he  had  always  been  a  Liberal  at  heart,  and  had 
considered  Republicanism  the  only  form  of  government  compatible  with 
modern  progress. 

But  Henri  had  another  intention  in  calling  upon  Monsieur  Berniquon 
besides  that  of  inquiring  how  the  Deputy  bore  the  misfortunes  of  the 
dynasty  he  had  served.  The  sweet  face  of  the  young  widow  Turkheim, 
which  had  left  such  a  deep  impression  upon  the  hussar's  fancy,  though 
only  seen  during  a  short  hour,  rose  up  before  him  again  as  soon  as  the 
fighting  was  over,  and  filled  him  with  many  sensations  altogether  new  to 
a  man  who  professed  such  stoicism  in  love-affairs  as  he  did.  He  caught 
himself  turning  pale  at  the  thought  that  anything  should  have  happened 
to  the  widow  during  the  insurrection,  and  though  he  tried  to  give  his 
voice  a  careless  tone  in  asking  of  M.  Berniquon' s  daughters  whether  they 
had  any  news  of  their  friend,  yet,  had  the  young  ladies  taken  the  pains 
to  examine  his  eyes,  they  might  have  detected  by  the  look  in  them  that 
he  attached  greater  importance  to  his  question  than  he  cared  to  show. 
The  young  ladies  had  seen  nothing  of  Madame  Turkheim  since  the  22nd  ; 
but  they  had  been  so  much  upset  themselves  by  the  riot  and  firing  (there 
had  been  a  barricade  erected  in  a  street  adjoining  theirs),  that  they 
supposed  it  very  natural  that  poor  Helene,  as  they  called  her,  should 
have  suffered  from  the  same  terrors  as  they. 

"  It  would  be  very  good  of  you  to  call  and  see  how  she  is,  Monsieur 
le  Marquis,"  said  the  two  girls  together.  They  gave  the  hussar  his  title, 
for  young  ladies  are  seldom  very  fervent  Republicans. 

"  Yes,"  echoed  Monsieur  Sesostris.  "It  would  be  a  kindness.  But 
I've  no  fears  for  Madame  Turkheim' s  money — it  is  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of 
France.  I  don't  know  about  her  father's,  though  ;  he's  a  clever  dog,  a 
precious  clever  dog,  as  I  believe  you  know,  Citizen  ;  but  events  like  these 
knock  the  finest  speculations  into  shivers.  Gad  !  how  glad  I  am  we  had 
concluded  no  business  together." 

83—2 
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The  hussar  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice  to  go  on  his  mission  of 
civility.  Having  obtained  the  address  of  Madame  Helene  Turkheim,  who 
lived  in  the  Hue  St.  Honore,  he  set  oft  without  losing  a  moment,  and 
hurried  through  the  streets  as  he  had  probably  never  hurried  in  his  life 
before.  The  Deputy's  allusions  to  the  widow's  father  had  struck  him  as 
being  a  little  singular,  for  he  did  not  so  much  as  know  the  name  of  Madame 
Turkheim's  father.  But  he  had  been  too  impatient  to  ask  questions. 
M.  Sesostris  was  a  chatterbox,  and  would  have  been  just  the  man  to  treat 
him  to  the  whole  pedigree  and  history  of  the  widow's  ancestors  had  he 
simply  inquired  who  was  her  father.  Henri  Beuvron  resolved  to  clear  up 
this  point  on  another  occasion.  Meanwhile,  he  gave  his  mind  to  the 
problem  of  what  he  should  say  to  the  widow  and  what  artifices  he  should 
employ  to  make  his  visit  something  more  than  a  cold  conventional  call. 

Madame  Turkheim's  house  was  not  one  of  those  that  are  let  out  in 
flats,  but  a  small  private  house  occupied,  English  fashion,  by  the  widow 
and  her  servants  alone.  The  hussar  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was 
answered  by  a  scared-looking  footman,  who  had  evidently  taken  no  part 
in  the  fighting,  though  a  good  deal  of  it  had  been  carried  on  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honore,  and  perhaps  under  his  very  bedroom-windows.  He  turned 
blue  and  white  by  turns  at  the  sight  of  the  dark  cloak  which  concealed 
the  officer's  uniform,  and  only  recovered  from  his  emotion  on  perceiving 
that  the  hussar  wore  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  This  circum- 
stance reassured  him  as  to  the  visitor's  political  opinions  ;  it  was  the 
experience  of  the  footman  that  men  who  wore  red  ribands  at  their  button- 
holes were  never  "  Reds  "  in  politics. 

"Madame  is  at  home,  sir,"  said  he,  with  respect;  "but  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  is  well  enough  to  receive  visits.  These  revolutions," 
he  added,  groaning,  "  are  enough  to  drive  honest  people  out  of  their 
senses.  I  hope  you  bring  tidings,  sir,  that  the  town  is  quiet.  "We  have 
not  dared  to  stir  out  for  the  life  of  us.  Oh,  those  radical  brigands  !  What 
name  shall  I  take  up,  sir  ?  " 

"  Tell  Madame  Turkheim  I  am  sent  by  her  friends,  the  Miss  Berni- 
quons,  to  ask  news  of  her  health."  The  officer  was  about  to  give  one  of 
his  cards  with  "  Marquis  de  Chasselay  "  on  it,  but  he  checked  himself  in 
time,  and  said,  "  My  name  is  Lieutenant  Beuvron." 

The  footman  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  requested  the  hussar  to 
follow  him.  Henri  was  conducted  up  a  warmly-carpeted  staircase,  and 
through  a  handsome  suite  of  apartments,  to  a  boudoir,  where  the  young 
widow,  dressed  in  black  velvet  and  looking  a  little  paler  than  usual,  was 
working  at  some  tapestry.  She  appeared  curious  to  see  who  her  unknown 
visitor  could  be  ;  but  on  recognizing  the  Marquis,  the  same  expression 
passed  over  her  face  as  Henri  had  noticed  there  with  so  much  astonish- 
ment on  their  first  meeting.  It  was  an  expression  in  which  alarm  and 
sadness  seemed  to  have  an  equal  part.  A  stranger  might  have  thought 
that  the  widow  had  once  offended  the  Marquis  and  was  afraid  to  meet 
him,  so  timid  and  constrained  was  her  manner  in  his  presence. 
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She  rose  as  he  entered. 

"I  had  not  guessed  it  was  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  she  said, 
nervously.  "  My  servant  made  a  mistake  ;  he  announced  another 
name." 

"  There  has  been  no  mistake,  Madame,"  answered  the  hussar, 
making  her  a  low  bow.  "  The  last  few  days  have  acted  by  me  as  they 
have  by  many  others  ;  they  have  a  little  modified  my  position.  Let  me 
hope  that  the  Revolution  has  been  more  forbearing  towards  you,  that  it 
has  left  you  no  cause  for  anxiety  or  regrets." 
The  young  widow  sat  down  again. 

"The  Revolution  was  powerless  either  to  benefit  or  hurt  me,"  she 
paid,  in  a  resigned  tone.  "But  you,  sir," — and  here  she  looked  with 
earnest  intentness  at  her  visitor, — ' '  you  must  have  been  a  great  sufferer 
by  this  calamity." 

"Why  so,  Madame  ?  The  Revolution  could  take  from  me  no  •  more 
than  I  had  to  give.  All  I  possessed  was  my  name  ;  my  own  follies  and 
the  kind  assistance  of  friends  disburdened  me  of  my  fortune  long  ago." 

The  tone  of  slight  sarcasm  in  which  the  young  officer  talked  of  the 
kind  assistance  of  his  friends  appeared  to  trouble  the  widow.  She 
replied  painfully,  as  if  wincing  under  his  words  : — 

"  If  you  have  been  ruined  by  your  friends  you  must  feel  very  bitterly 
against  them,  Monsieur  ?  " 

"I  feel  resentfully,  Madame  ;  because  the  men — or  rather  the  man — 
who  did  most  to  ruin  me  was  one  whom  I  trusted.  I  bear  no  ill-will 
against  the  professional  swindlers  and  sharpers  who  helped  me  to 
squander  my  fortune,  for  in  cheating  me  they  were  only  following  their 
calling.  But  what  sentiments  can  I  entertain  towards  the  man  who 
abused  the  confidence  of  a  foolish,  inexperienced  boy,  and  despoiled  one 
whom  it  should  have  been  his  honest  duty  to  protect  ?  There  can  be 
nothing  but  disgust  and  anger  for  natures  base  enough  to  betray  a  trust." 

"  Then  if  you  could  you  would  take  revenge  on  your  —  your 
deppoile'r  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  call  it  revenge  to  punish  a  man  who  is  living  impu- 
dently on  the  proceeds  of  a  robbery ; — I  have  a  right  to  prevent  him  from 
deceiving  others  as  he  has  deceived  me." 

"  But  what  if," — and  speaking  these  words  the  voice  of  the  widow 
quavered  audibly: — "but  what  if  Providence  were  to  take  the  task  of 
avenging  off"  your  hands  ?  " 

"  How  could  Providence  do  that,  Madame  ?  " 

"  Supposing  the  man  who  ruined  you  should  have  been  ruined  him- 
self by  some  catastrophe — by  this  Revolution,  for  instance  ?  " 

There  was  something  beseeching  in  this  appeal. 

The  Marquis  and  the  widow  had  both  risen.  He  was  looking  at  her, 
strangely  moved ;  she  turned  her  face  with  a  woeful  expression  towards 
him,  and  then  clasped  her  hands  imploringly  : — • 

<'  Monsieur  de  Chasselay,"  she  faltered,  "  I  have  heard  of  you  as  an 
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honourable  and  generous-hearted  man.  But,  say,  do  you  not  think  it  is 
the  greatest  generosity  of  all  to  forgive  those  who  have  injured  us  ?  " 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  a  moment — it  was  hut  a  single  instant — and, 
walking  towards  her,  raised  one  of  her  hands  respectfully  to  his  lips. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  should  my  worst  enemy  ever  fall  into 
my  power,  I  will  forgive  him  for  your  sake." 

And  without  a  word  more,  he  went  out  from  her  presence. 

Impulse  drove  Henri  de  Chasselay  at  once,  upon  leaving  the  widow's 
house,  to  go  to  the  street  where  stood  the  offices  of  the  banker,  Fischer. 
It  was  not  far  from  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  the  distance  was  cleared  in 
five  minutes.  "When  the  Marquis  arrived,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  people  on  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  house,  but  the  banking-offices  were  closed.  On 
the  door  was  a  paper  announcing  that  payments  had  been  suspended  that 
morning. 

Around  him  Henri  de  Chasselay  heard  groans  of  anger  and  consterna- 
tion. A  man  in  the  crowd  was  saying,  "  This  Fischer,  who  was  deemed 
so  clever,  has  been  caught  unprepared,  like  the  rest.  He  is  entirely 
ruined." 

HI. 

Some  ten  weeks  after  the  events  just  recorded,  Henri  de  Chasselay  and 
his  regiment  were  at  Versailles.  All  the  troops  had  been  sent  out  of  Paris 
after  the  Revolution,  in  order  that  their  presence  might  not  irritate  the 
populace  ;  and  the  Hussars,  amongst  others,  had  been  quartered  succes- 
sively at  Vincennes,  St.  Germain,  and  St.  Cloud,  places  near  to  Paris, 
whence  they  could  bear  down  at  any  moment  on  the  capital  in  case  their 
services  were  needed.  The  soldiers  were  not  in  particularly  good  humour 
at  being  moved  about  from  garrison  to  garrison,  and  kept  perpetually  on 
the  qui  vive.  The  officers,  especially,  were  impatient  with  the  new  state 
of  things,  and  openly  spoke  their  contempt  for  the  well-intentioned 
but  vacillating  Government  which  was  not  firm  enough  to  maintain  order 
in  the  capital,  but  allowed  riots  to  break  out  once,  on  an  average,  every 
fortnight.  At  Versailles  there  was  a  garrison  of  very  nearly  ten  thousand 
men.  The  streets  seemed  peopled  with  soldiers  ;  swords  and  spurs  clanked 
all  day  on  the  pavements  ;  and  in  the  cafes,  where  officers  killed  some 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  smoking  idly  and  playing  cards,  there 
were  so  many  sabres,  military  cloaks,  and  sabretaches  hung  on  the  hat- 
pegs  that  a  civilian  on  the  look-out  for  refreshments  would  have  fancied 
himself  stumbled  each  moment  into  a  guard-room. 

Henri  de  Chasselay  took  no  great  part  in  the  bellicose  conversations 
with  which  his  brother  officers  beguiled  the  weariness  of  their  garrison 
hours.  A  change  had  come  over  him  since  the  Revolution.  Light- 
hearted  in  appearance,  and  unconcerned  as  ever  in  the  society  of  his 
comrades,  he  was  pensive  and  in  low  spirits  when  alone.  His  friend, 
Frederick  Marsan,  had  found  him  once  or  twice  walking  by  himself  and 
smoking  listlessly  in  desolate  alleys  of  the  Park  of  Versailles,  where  no 
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one  but  a  person  in  a  very  melancholy  mood  would  have  thought  of  going 
for  enjoyment.  At  first  the  Lieutenant  felt  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
Revolution,  which  had  driven  all  Henri's  high  connections  out  of  their 
places,  and  materially  altered  the  young  nobleman's  prospects  of  advance- 
ment, had  something  to  do  with  his  depression.  But  this  idea  was  dis- 
pelled by  Henri  himself.  He  had  never  wished  to  depend  on  his  friends 
for  promotion  ;  and,  though  in  politics  he  was  a  Royalist,  like  most  Hussar 
officers,  he  was  not  the  man  to  mourn  very  long  over  a  king  who  had  been 
unable  to  keep  himself  on  the  throne. 

It  was  the  thought  of  Helene  Turkheim  which  was  filling  the  mind  of 
Henri  de  Chasselay,  and  making  him  unhappy.  He  loved  the  woman 
with  a  quiet  depth  of  affection  which  surprised  him  when  he  came  to 
think  of  it.  He  knew  it  was  unreasonable,  foolish  even,  to  feel  such  a 
passion  for  a  person  whom  he  had  seen  but  twice  in  his  life,  and  whom 
he,  moreover,  guessed  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  dishonest,  unworthy 
scoundrel  who  had  done  most  to  strip  him  of  his  fortune.  But  reason 
has  never  been  of  much  weight  in  love-affairs,  and,  argue  with  himself  as 
he  would,  Henri  always  came  back  to  the  same  point.  Helene  Turkheim 
had  fascinated  him  at  first  sight,  and  he  loved  her  as  he  had  never  loved 
before.  He  was  conscious,  however,  that  Helene  could  never  be  his 
wife,  and  he  looked  this  certainty  firmly,  though  sadly,  in  the  face,  as 
a  thing  that  could  by  no  possibility  be  set  aside.  In  matters  of  honour 
Henri  de  Chasselay  admitted  no  compromise.  Helene  Turkheim  was 
separated  from  him  by  a  gulf  of  money.  It  was  not  only  the  extent 
of  her  wealth,  but  the  source  of  it,  which  repelled  him.  The  widow's 
fortune  was  due  to  an  interested,  loveless  marriage  with  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  grandfather  ;  Henri's  delicacy  revolted  at  the  idea  of  this 
mercenary  match,  and  to  have  touched  a  penny  of  the  stockbroker's 
money  would  have  seemed  to  him  like  soiling  his  hands.  Besides, 
though  Henri  needed  but  to  recall  the  sweet,  gentle  face  of  the  young 
widow,  to  feel  sure  that  she  had  never  been  an  abettor  in  her  father's 
rogueries,  but  in  her  heart  deplored  and  abominated  them,  yet  Helene 
was  none  the  less  the  daughter  of  a  man  with  whom  a  connection  of  any 
sort  now  appeared  to  Henri  as  something  monstrous  and  dishonouring. 
Children  must  always,  more  or  less,  bear  the  responsibility  of  their 
parents'  faults,  even  in  the  eyes  of  very  kind-hearted  men.  Henri  could 
love  Helene  with  the  devotion  of  his  whole  heart  and  soul ;  he  would 
have  laid  down  his  life  for  her  ;  but  dishonesty  was  a  thing  that  terrified 
him,  and  he  felt  he  could  never  reconcile  himself  to  becoming  the 
son-in-law  of  a  swindler. 

He  told  nothing  of  his  passion  to  Frederick  de  Marsan,  but  suffered 
from  it  in  secret,  hoping  that,  some  day  or  other,  time  might  assuage  his 
pain,  and  make  him  look  back  upon  the  present  as  upon  a  mournful 
dream. 

The  officers  stationed  in  the  garrison  towns  near  Paris  were  forbidden 
to  go  to  the  capital  except  on  special  leave,  which  was  granted  under 
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very  urgent  circumstances.  The  army  were  not  popular  with  the  Repub- 
licans, and  it  was  feared  that  the  officers,  even  if  out  of  uniform,  might 
fall  to  quarrelling  with  their  detractors,  and  bring  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  whole  service,  into  disrepute.  At  the  railway-station,  and  on  the  two 
principal  roads  leading  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  a  strict  guard  was  set  to 
see  that  none  of  the  officers  gave  slip  to  the  rules,  and  Henri,  who  had 
once  or  twice  tried  to  pass  by  in  plain  clothes,  had  been  each  time  recog- 
nized, and  good-humouredly  told  to  go  back.  One  day,  however,  by 
disguising  himself  as  a  countryman,  and  making  his  way  across  fields,  he 
had  managed  to  elude  the  sentries,  and  to  reach  a  spot  where  a  market- 
gardener  had  promised  to  wait  for  him  with  his  vegetable-cart,  and  take 
him  to  Paris.  The  times  were  so  troublous,  anarchy  so  rampant,  and 
risings  so  frequent  in  the  capital,  that  the  young  officer  was  tormented  with 
apprehensions  lest  anything  should  befall  Helene  Turkheim.  His  purpose 
was  not  to  see  her,  but  merely  to  ascertain  that  she  was  safe  and  well 
protected.  He  got  down  when  once  inside  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
walked  with  rapid  strides  towards  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  Paris  struck  him 
as  being  a  wilderness  as  compared  with  the  gay  city  he  had  known  it  but 
a  short  while  since.  Half  the  shops  and  two-thirds  of  the  private  houses 
were  shut.  He  saw  nothing  but  shutters  closed  and  doors  bolted.  There 
were  no  carriages  in  the  streets,  for  a  man  ill-advised  enough  to  venture 
out  in  a  brougham  would  have  been  pelted — he,  his  coachman,  and  his 
horses.  Black  coats  and  hats  were  the  exception  ;  most  men  sported  the 
democratic  blouse  and  the  majority  of  women  wore  caps,  not  bonnets.  On 
his  way  across  one  of  the  boulevards,  Henri  de  Chasselay  met  a  long 
procession  of  workmen,  workwomen,  boys  and  girls,  who  were  going  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  present  a  petition  in  favour  of  a  reduction  in 
the  taxes,  and  unrestrained  liberty  of  the  press.  The  procession  was 
headed  by  a  few  representatives,  foremost  among  whom,  and  brandishing 
a  great  flag,  Henri  remarked  his  old  friend,  M.  Sesostris  Berniquon,  who 
appeared  to  have  given  his  whole  heart  to  the  new  regime,  just  as  he  had 
given  it  before  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  before  that  to  Charles  X. 

Henri  de  Chasselay  hurried  on,  passed  the  Palais  Royal  and  the 
Tuileries,  where  broken  panes  and  riddled  window-frames  still  attested 
the  late  sacking  by  the  mob,  and  a  few  minutes  later  found  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  widow  Turkheim's  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  knocked.  No  answer.  He  knocked  a  second 
time,  and  a  woman  who  kept  a  shop  opposite  then  called  to  him  across 
the  street,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted  :  "  Madame  Turkheim  has 
been  gone  some  weeks,  and  you've  only  to  look  at  the  bills  above  you," 
she  said.  The  officer  looked  up  as  told,  and  saw  placards  announcing 
the  sale  of  all  the  effects  of  the  "  Widow  Turkheim."  The  sale  had 
taken  place  within  a  month  of  the  Revolution.  The  widow  had  sold 
everything  she  had — houses,  lands,  furniture,  plate,  jewellery  even,  and 
had  gone  away  no  one  knew  where.  Henri,  whose  heart  beat,  inquired  of 
the  shopwoman  whether  Madame  Turkheim  had  been  ruined.  "  No," 
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answered  she,  carelessly,  "  site  wasn't  mined,  but  her  father  was,  and  I 
believe  she's  taken  into  her  head  to  pay  all  his  debts.  I  can't  but  say 
it's  honest,"  added  the  woman,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  ;  "  but  her 
money  was  her  own,  and  I  don't  see  what  call  there  was  to  throw  it  all 
away  like  that." 

Henri  had  nothing  more  to  learn,  and  he  returned  to  Versailles. 
That  evening  he  was  sitting  in  a  cafe,  much  graver  and  more  pre- 
occupied than  ever  his  brother  officers  remembered  to  have  seen  him. 
Frederick  de  Marsan  was  at  the  same  table  as  himself,  and,  after  some 
ineffectual  attempts  to  rouse  his  friend  into  conversation,  took  up  a  paper 
and  began  to  read  aloud  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company.  There 
were  the  usual  articles  on  politics  and  the  legislative  debates,  to  which 
the  officers  listened  without  much  interest.  Frederick  Marsan  skipped  a 
good  deal,  threw  only  a  glance  at  the  monetary  and  foreign  intelligence, 
and  turned  at  last  to  the  column  of  miscellaneous  intelligence.  He  had 
not  read  above  a  few  lines,  however,  when  he  exclaimed  suddenly, 
"  Hallo,  what's  this  ?  Here's  something  about  your  old  steward,  Henri." 
And  in  a  tone  of  surprise  he  read  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  amongst  the  financial  firms  ruined  by 
the  recent  Revolution  was  the  newly- established  banking-house  of 
'  Fischer,  Son,  and  Co.,'  whose  liabilities  were  estimated  at  four 
million  francs.  We  have  great  satisfaction  in  recording,  and  it  will 
certainly  be  a  great  pleasure  to  the  customers  of  that  house  to  learn, 

that  Madame  H T ,  the  daughter  of  M.  Fischer,  and  widow  of 

the  celebrated   stockbroker  T ,  has  surrendered  four  million  francs 

of  her  own  private  fortune  into  the  hands  of  the  assignees,  in  order  to  pay 
off  the  whole  of  the  debts  on  her  father's  estate.  We  understand  that 

Madame  T still  has  a  fortune  of  two  million  francs  left ;  but  this 

circumstance  does  not  detract  from  the  generosity  and  sterling  honesty  of 
the  act  which  it  has  been  our  pleasing  duty  to  notice." 

There  was  a  silence  when  Frederick  Marsan  had  done  reading  this. 
The  lieutenant  had  folded  the  paper,  and  seeing  that  his  friend  rose  to  go 
out,  took  up  his  cloak  and  sword,  and  accompanied  him.  The  two  walked 
together  to  the  lodgings  of  Henri.  Neither  said  anything,  but  they  were 
both  apparently  musing  over  the  same  thoughts,  for  when  Frederick 
de  Marsan  threw  himself  down  on  the  sofa  in  Henri's  room,  he  said 
reflectively, — 

"  Do  you  know,  Henri,  if  Fischer  had  succeeded  in  making  you  marry 
his  daughter,  I  don't  think  he  would  have  done  you  such  a  hopelessly  bad 
service  as  I  had  supposed.  The  girl — or  the  woman  rather — seems  more 
honest  than  he." 

Henri  made  no  answer.  He  had  caught  sight  of  a  letter  in  an  official- 
looking  blue  envelope  lying  on  his  table.  He  broke  the  seal,  read  a  line 
or  two,  and  turned  very  pale.  Then,  without  a  word,  he  handed  the  letter 
to  his  friend,  and  went  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  room. 

This  was  the  letter  : — 

88—0 
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"  Dnrand  and  Bescherelle,  Solicitors. 

~  "  Rue  de  Eivoli,  Paris. 

"  SIR, — We  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  a  sum  of  two  million 
francs  has  been  deposited  in  our  hands  by  a  person,  who  has  requested 
that  the  sum  should  be  remitted  to  you  anonymously.  We  have  been 
instructed,  however,  that  you  will  understand  on  whose  behalf  the  money 
has  been  paid  when  we  tell  you  that  the  two  million  francs  are  given  as  a 
restitution. 

"  Awaiting  your  orders, 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c., 

"  DURAND  AND  BESCHERELLE." 


It  was  the  21st  of  June,  1848,  when  Henri  de  Chasselay  received  the 
letter  from  the  Paris  solicitors,  and  three  days  afterwards  he  and  his 
regiment  were  summoned  in  haste  to  the  capital  to  repress  that  frightful 
insurrection  which  raged  during  the  whole  of  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th, 
and  is  remembered  in  the  annals  of  revolutionary  France  as  one  of  the 
most  bloody  and  useless  risings  ever  attempted.  No  one  yet  knows  why 
the  workmen  of  Paris  rose  and  tried  to  overthrow  the  Government  which 
they  had  but  a  few  weeks  before  themselves  set  up  ;  but  they  fought  with 
desperation  against  the  troops  and  the  National  Guard.  It  was  not  a 
battle  that  was  carried  on  in  the  streets,  but  a  butchery.  The  rebels  and 
the  soldiers  fought  in  the  narrow  thoroughfares,  amidst  crumbling  masses 
of  wood  and  stone,  arid  over  heaps  of  dead  bodies  of  women  and  children, 
who  had  fled  distractedly  out  of  their  houses,  and  fallen  betwixt  the  two 
fires.  Henri  de  Chasselay  was  at  the  hottest  of  the  work,  and  daring 
forty-eight  hours  did  not  once  sheath  his  sword.  At  a  pause  in  the  fight, 
whilst  a  parlementarian  had  been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  rebels, 
and  hostilities  had  been  suspended  for  three  hours,  in  the  hopes  that  an 
arrangement  would  be  arrived  at,  he  contrived  to  slip  away,  and  hurried 
off  at  full  gallop  to  a  hospital  a  few  streets  distant  from  the  place  where  the 
fighting  was  going  on.  The  entrance  was  blocked  up  by  soldiers  carrying 
wounded  men  on  stretchers,  and  the  passages  of  the  building  were  filled 
with  women  who  had  come  to  offer  their  services  to  tend  the  suffering. 
Henri  dismounted,  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  asked  hastily 
to  see  the  Director.  His  uniform  procured  him  admission  without  much 
delay.  When  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Director,  he  drew  a  paper 
parcel  from  his  sabretache,  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"  The  enclosed  is  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  in  all  the  hospitals  of 
Paris,"  he  said.  Then,  seeing  the  Director  about  to  open  the  ^parcel,  he 
added,  colouring,  "  No  ;  wait  till  I'm  gone.  You  can  open  it  in  an  hour's 
time  ;  "  and  upon  this  ran  out,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  back  at  full 
gallop  to  the  scene  of  the  fighting. 

In  less  than  an  hour's  time  the  Director,  who  was  standing  in  the 
entrance-hall,  saw  the  crowd  make  way  for  four  soldiers  who  were  carrying 
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in  an  officer  in  hussar  uniform.  .  A  young  woman  dressed  in  black  had 
entered  a  few  minutes  before  and  had  applied  for  permission  to  tend 
some  of  the  wounded.  "  There,"  said  the  Director,  "  you  can  be  of 
service  at  once,  Madame  :  we  have  not  too  many  nurses,  and  here  is 
another  officer  wounded."  He  pointed  to  the  hussar,  who  was  not 
unconscious,  though  he  was  bleeding  profusely  from  a  wound  in  the  chest. 
"  God  bless  my  soul !  "  he  added,  immediately,  "  it's  the  same  who  came 
here  an  hour  ago  and  left  the  parcel."  He  stooped  down  to  look  at  the 
officer,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  with  an  expression  of  strange  and  yearning 
tenderness  on  the  young  woman  in  black.  She  had  clasped  her  hand  to 
her  heart  and  was  leaning  against  the  wall  for  support. 

"  Dear  me,  Madame,  do  you  know  that  young  officer  ?  "  asked  the 
Director. 

"  Yes,"  she  faltered,  "  it's  the  Marquis  de  Chasselay." 
When  the  Director  opened  his  parcel  an  hour  or  two  later,  after 
having  seen  the  wounded  officer  put  to  bed  and  left  in  the  care  of  the 
volunteer  nurse,  he  found  it  contained  two  million  francs. 

*  #  #  #  * 

And  the  hussar  officer,  did  he  die  ? 

No ;  he  was  tended  night  and  day  with  the  most  anxious  care, 
and  recovered.  Two  months  after  his  restoration  to  health  he  was 
married. 


roo 


Some  iletallettwits  uf  it 

(CONCLUSION.} 


WHAT  shams  our  lives  often  are,  as  they  are  seen  by  others  !  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  are  wilful  hypocrisies,  but  that  there  is  an  outer  crust  of 
circumstance  often  enveloping  the  real  inner  man,  that  is  taken  for  the 
man  himself.  There  are  many,  I  doubt  not,  whose  literary  tendencies,  or 
"  proclivities,"  according  to  the  cant  of  the  day,  are  wholly  misunderstood 
by  their  friends — of  whom  it  would  be  said  that  their  favourite,  nay,  their 
exclusive,  reading  consists  of  History  and  Politics,  State  Papers  and  Blue 
Books,  all  of  the  ponderous  dry-as-dust  kind,  whilst  in  reality  their  souls 
are  wedded  to  Poetry  and  Komance,  and  those  seemingly  hard  eyes  and 
stern  features  are  often  moist  with  the  tears  and  mobile  with  the  emotions 
of  imaginative  sympathy.  The  schoolboy  who  sits  at  his  desk  with  David 
Copperfield  or  the  Idylls  of  the  King  underneath  his  Latin  Dictionary  or 
his  Euclid,  is  but  a  type  of  the  larger  world  of  manhood.  Our  genuine 
literary  pursuits  are  those  which  we  indulge  sub  rosa ;  which  absorb  us  in 
the  solitude  of  our  own  studies  when  no  one  is  looking  on,  or  with  which 
only  a  few  cherished  associates,  within  or  without  the  domestic  circle,  are 
acquainted.  Even  a  man's  books — I  mean  the  books  which  he  has 
written  and  published — are  no  indications  of  the  true  literary  blood  in  his 
veins.  But  circumstances  are,  in  most  instances,  stronger  than  inclina- 
tion. It  is  seldom  permitted  to  us  to  write  the  books  which  we  would 
wish  to  write,  any  more  than  it  is  permitted  to  us  to  go  to  the  places  to 
which  we  would  wish  to  go.  I  would  fain  write  poetry  and  romance  in 
Italy,  but  circumstances  have  compelled  me  to  devote  myself  to  history 
and  politics — to  facts,  not  to  fiction — in  the  foggy  atmosphere  of  London. 
And  my  case  is,  I  doubt  not,  the  case  of  hundreds.  So  it  is,  I  say,  that 
people  see  only  the  crustaceous  part  of  us.  The  muscles  and  the  nerves  and 
the  heart's  blood  lie  beneath  this  hard  rough  integument,  as  the  may-fly  in 
the  caddice  ;  and  often  even  our  best  friends  do  not  know  that  they  are  there. 
I  have  written  this,  because  I  have  been  thinking  lately  how  very  little 
these  "recollections"  accord  with  my  outer  life.  I  greatly  surprised  a 
friend  who  was  dining  with  me,  a  few  years  ago,  just  before  leaving 
England,  to  take  up  a  high  judicial  appointment  in  a  distant  settlement, 
by  reciting  long  passages  from  Paracelsus,  and  out-quoting  one  who 
thought  himself  master  of  the  situation.  I  was,  in  my  turn,  surprised 
that  a  man,  learned  in  the  law,  with  the  dust  of  the  Inns  of  Court  upon 
him,  should  have  been  so  enthusiastic  in  his  love  of  the  most  poetic  of 
poets,  and  shown  himself  better  read  in  Browning  than  in  Blackstone  or 
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Coke.  But  so  we  misjudge  one  another.  One,  apparently,  of  the  most 
prosaic  unemotional  men  whom  I  have  known  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
told  me  that  he  never  went  to  the  play,  which  I  readily  believed  and 
accounted  for  in  accordance  with  my  theory  of  the  character  of  the  man  ; 
but  when  he  told  me  that  the  reason  why  he  abstained  from  being  present 
at  theatrical  performances  was  that  he  "  always  made  a  fool  of  himself," 
as  he  could  not  keep  the  tears  of  sympathetic  sorrow  or  joy  out  of  his 
eyes,  I  could  only  resolve  that  I  would  never  pretend  to  any  knowledge 
of  human  character  again.*  I  remember,  too,  to  have  been  told  by  one 
whose  ties  of  kindred  forbade  all  doubt  as  to  his  accuracy,  that  he  who, 
perhaps,  at  that  time  was  the  most  honoured  of  our  evangelical  English 
bishops,  had  confessed  to  having  sate  up  far  into  the  small  hours  reading 
Oliver  Twixt.  Among  the  most  cherished  of  my  reminiscences  are  some 
in  which  the  comely  person  of  that  good  bishop  is  blended  with  the  sparer, 
more  delicate  figure  of  his  archiepiscopal  brother  in  the  pleasant  home  at 
Lambeth,  and  the  much  delightful  talk  that  there  was,  more  literary  than 
theological  by  far. 

There  is  a  story  in  Butler's  Reminiscences — a  book  very  much  read  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago — of  a  small  party  of  gentlemen,  mostly,  I  believe,  of 
the  writer's  profession,  otherwise  lawyers,  but  all  with  strongly- developed 
literary  tastes,  among  whom  it  was  determined  after  dinner  that  each 
should  write  down  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  names  of  the  (I  think)  five  books 
the  perusal  of  which  had  given  them  severally  the  most  pleasure.  The 
lists  given  in  were  generally,  as  might  be  expected,  most  diversified ;  but 
there  was  the  name  of  one  book  in  them  all.  That  one  book  was  Gil 
Bias.  I  should  like  to  see  this  experiment  tried  again,  now  that  the 
literature  of  the  world  has  been  enriched  by  so  many  glorious  additions. 
I  am  not  sure  that,  if  I  were  one  of  the  party,  I  should  not  set  down  in 
my  list  the  very  book  in  which  this  story  is  told.  It  is  full  of  anecdotes  of 
the  days  of  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Thurlow,  told  by  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished Roman  Catholic  barrister,  with  rare  force  of  expression.  Many  of 
us  greybeards  have  been  posted  up,  since  the  days  of  our  youth,  in  the 
anecdotage  of  the  third  Georgian  reign  and  the  Regency,  from  our  boyish 
studies  of  Charles  Butler's  book.  But,  what  I  was  about  to  say  was,  that 
the  lists  of  any  dozen  or  so  of  well-known  men  of  the  present  generation — 

*  Another  instance  of  the  strange  difference  between  the  outer  and  the  inner 
man,  and  our  utter  misconception  of  realities  of  character  and  disposition,  presents 
itself  painfully  to  my  memory.  The  most  cheery  and  seemingly  light-hearted  man 
whose  friendship  I  have  ever  enjoyed,  -whom  I  never  saw  out  of  health  or  out  of 
spirits,  who  had  apparently  everything  that  could  contribute  to  happiness,  cut  his 
throat  one  day  in  his  bedroom.  I  had  dined  with  him  a  very  little  time  before  in  the 
Temple,  where  he  gave  the  best  of  little  dinners  in  the  pleasantest  of  chambers  ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  there  was  not  one  present  who  would  not  have  predicted  that  he  would 
outlive  the  whole  of  his  guests.  It  was  proved  on  the  inquest  that  his  financial 
affairs  were  in  excellent  condition  ;  and  up  to  this  time  I  know  nothing  more  of  the 
melancholy  affair  than  that  I  lost  a  cherished  friend  by  the  mysterious  gash  of  a 
razor  in  his  own  hand. 
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statesmen,  lawyers,  ecclesiastics,  soldiers,  authors,  &c. — when  read  out  to 
the  assembled  party,  would  contain  many  surprises,  many  revelations  of 
tho  inner  characters  of  the  men  wholly  unsuspected  by  the  world,  perhaps 
even  by  their  best  friends.  Would  Gil  Bias  still  preserve  the  proud 
pre-eminence  which  it  thus  gained  half-a-century  ago  ?  * 

The  garrulity  of  age  is  always  digressional,  and  these  are  digressions. 
I  was  writing  of  Browning's  Paracelsus,  the  name  of  which  would  assuredly 
go  into  the  hat  on  my  voting-paper.  But  with  all  my  admiration  of  this 
great  work  of  genius,  I  confess  that  Sordello  was  too  much  for  me.  I 
looked  forward  to  its  appearance  with  eagerness  and  purchased  it  with 
avidity.  Of  course  I  was  disappointed.  Who  was  not  ?  But  my  faith 
abided  all  the  same.  It  was  only  as  though  the  Prophet  had  spoken  in 
some  strange  tongue.  I  waited  ;  and  in  due  course,  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  home,  I  found  myself  the  happy  possessor  of  a  thin  double- 
columned  pamphlet,  with  a  cream-coloured  cover,  on  which  was  printed 
Bells  and  Pomegranates,  with  the  name  of  Robert  Browning  attached.  I 
didn't  trouble  myself  much  about  the  meaning  of  the  title,  nor  have  I 
troubled  myself  since.  There  was  a  second  title,  Pippa  Passes,  which 
was  equally  obscure  at  first ;  but  it  soon  told  its  own  stoiy.  And  what  a 
story  it  is — or  rather,  what  a  sheaf  of  stories  !  It  quite  settled  the  question 
as  to  whether  Robert  Browning  was  a  great  dramatic  poet ;  not  a  play- 
wright, but  a  dramatic  poet.  Strnjfbrd  had  been  written  and  acted  before 
this  ;  but  the  question  was  still  an  open  one,  when  that  magnificent  scene 
in  the  garden-house,  between  Sebald  and  Ottima — the  .very  concentrated 
essence  of  Tragedy,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  terrible  in  any  Greek 
drama  extant — settled  the  question  for  ever.  But  such  a  scene  would  be 
no  more  fit  for  theatrical  representation  in  these  days  than  the  Agamemnon. 
I  have  always  thought,  too,  that  the  talk  of  the  poor  girls  on  the  door- 
steps— especially  of  the  little  half- corrupted  castaway,  whose  life  was  so 
much  worse  than  herself — is,  in  quiet  homely  pathos,  scarcely  to  be 
excelled.  Some  may  call  it  a  blot,  and  wish  it  away ;  for  it  treats  of  a 
forbidden  subject — an  illustration  of  the  lives  of  those  whom  Mrs.  Browning, 
not  more  timorously  reserved  than  her  husband,  calls 

The  forty  thousand  women  with  one  smile, 

Who  only  smile  at  night  beneath  the  gas. 

*  I  account  for  the  absence  of  Shakspeare's  Plays  from  the  numerical  list  by  the 
fact,  already  noticed,  that  very  few  people  in  the  maturity  of  their  critical  powers 
address  themselves  comprehensively  to  the  study  of  Shakspeare  for  the  first  time. 
They  have  grown  gradually  into  familiarity  with  these  wonderful  works,  as  they  have 
with  the  inspired  writings.  It  was  said,  I  think  by  Hazlitt,  that  there  are  only  three 
books  "  worth  looking  into  for  a  quotation  " — the  Old  Testament,  Shakspeare's  Plays, 
and  Wordsworth's  Excursion.  The  study  of  the  last  of  these  books,  in  the  original 
large-margined  quarto,  was  one  of  the  literary  events  of  my  life,  on  which  I  should 
dwell,  if  space  permitted.  Indeed,  I  feel  that  I  am  guilty  of  no  small  amount  of 
ingratitude  in  saying  so  little  about  the  large  space  which  the  study  of  Wordsworth 
occupied  in  the  recollections  of  my  literary  life,  and  the  substantial  benefit  which  I 
derived  from  that  study.  It  taught  me  a  more  cheerful  philosophy  than  I  had  ever 
entertained  before. 
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True,  the  scene  is  Italian,  and  so  are  some  of  its  accessories,  but  the 
sentiment  is  universal,  and  the  study  of  such  a  passage  might  do  more 
than  "  midnight  meetings  "  and  the  like,  to  awaken  sympathy  and  send 
people  to  the. "  rescue."  The  yearnings  after  the  old,  pure  life,  could  not 
have  been  more  touchingly  or  more  truthfully  expressed  than  in  this 
pathetic  passage : — 

1st  Girl.  Spring's  come  and  summer's  coming.    I  would  wear 
A  long  loose  gown,  down  to  the  feet  and  hands, 
With  plaits  here,  close  about  the  throat,  all  day  ; 
And  all  night  lie,  the  cool  long  nights,  in  bed  ; 
And  have  new  milk  to  drink,  apples  to  eat, 
Deuzans  and  junetings,  leather-coats.  .  .  ah,  I  should  say, 
This  is  away  in  the  fields — miles  ! 

3rd  Girl  Say  at  once 

You'd  be  at  home:  she'd  always  be  at  home  ! 
Now  comes  the  story  of  the  farm  among 
The  cherry  orchards,  and  how  April  snowed 
"White  blossoms  on  her  as  she  ran.   "Why,  fool, 
They've  rubbed  the  chalk-mark  out,  how  tall  you  were, 
Twisted  your  starling's  neck,  broken  his  cage, 
Made  a  dunghill  of  your  garden  ! 

1st  Girl.  They,  destroy 

My  garden  since  I  left  them  ?  well — perhaps  ! 
I  would  have  done  so  :  so  I  hope  they  have.   . 

3rd  Girl.  How  her  mouth  twitches  ! 

I  read  this  Ptppa  Passes,  and  others  of  the  series  that  followed,  as 
Colombo's  Birthday,  the  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  &c.,  in  a  strange  land, 
with  little  external  excitement  to  break  in  upon  the  abstraction  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  such  studies.  "  The  world  is  too  much 
with  us,"  at  times,  for  such  enjoyment.  The  poet,  perhaps,  has  no  such 
devotees  as  those  who  pore  over  his  inspired  pages  in  the  solitude  of  far- 
off  lands,  where  books  are  scarce  and  familiar  faces  are  still  scarcer.  In 
busy  cities,  where  the  great  battle  with  time  is  being  incessantly  waged, 
men  are  wont  to  put  aside  delights  of  this  kind  for  days  of  leisure,  which 
never  come.  I  have  not  yet  read  the  Fung  and  the  Book ;  I  am  waiting 
for  a  fitting  opportunity,  when  the  world  may  not  be  "  too  much  with  me." 
Perhaps  it  will  never  come.  Be  it  so  !  "  But,  come  what  may,  I  have 
been  blessed  "  with  many  happy  opportunities,  and  I  am  still  blessed  with 
the  precious  memories  of  those  past  delights.  I  remember  reading  Bailey's 
Festus,  for  the  first  time,  thirty  years  ago,  when  on  main-guard  in  an 
Indian  military  station,  and  now,  as  I  open  the  volume,  I  find  in  it  a  slip 
of  paper  containing  the  official  communication  of  the  parole  of  the  day — 
"  Station  Orders. — Parole,  Ctni-npore.  Assistant-Adjutant-General's 

Office, .     6th  September,  1840."     And  there  the  record  has  lain  for 

nearly  the  third  part  of  a  century.  How  vividly  the  slip  of  paper  brings 
back  the  day  and  the  book,  as  it  were  but  yesterday.  But  how  different 
the  associations  of  that  word  Caicnpore .'  I  wonder  whether  it  is  still  one 
of  the  orthodox  replies  to  the  challenge  on  the  "  grand  rounds,"  to  "  halt, 
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and  give  the  word."  What  a  ghastly,  sepulchral  sound  it  must  have  in 
the  dead  of  the  night !  That  little  slip  of  China  paper  has  revived  hosts 
of  recollections,  on  which  I  could  dwell  for  hours.  There  it  lies  facing  the 
page  (280 — original  edition — 1839),  with  the  ghastly  heading — "  Scene  : 
Hell."  I  have  a  vague  notion  that  the  blasphemous  sublimity  of  this 
scene  caused  me  to  shut  up  the  book.  I  can,  somewhat  hazily,  recollect 
that  when  I  came  to  the  words — 

So  let  the  burning  health  go  round, 
A  health  to  hell ! 

I  bethought  me  of  a  grim  reality  which,  a  little  time  before,  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  mind.  There  was  a  drinking-song  known  in 
that  country,  the  refrain  or  chorus  of  which  was  the  toast — 

Here's  a  health  to  the  dead  already, 
And  hurrah  !  for  the  next  who  dies  ! 

It  was  written  at  a  time  when  war  and  pestilence  were  reaping  rich 
harvests  of  death.  I  am  glad  that  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  writer. 
I  had  forgotten  its  existence,  when,  some  ten  years  after  it  was  written, 
I  was  proceeding  by  sea  to  an  unhealthy  coast-station,  in  the  company  of 
two  young  ensigns,  and  upwards  of  fifty  native  convicts,  mostly  murderers, 
without  a  guard.  As  we  neared  the  station,  one  afternoon,  one  of  these 
young  ensigns,  still  ruddy  with  English  health,  sate  at  the  cuddy-table 
with  me  :  we  were  both  writing  letters,  to  be  despatched  immediately  on 
landing.  Presently  he  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  "  Do  you  know  this 
song?"  He  had  come  by  accident  upon  it  in  his  writing-desk,  whilst 
searching  for  an  English  letter.  He  read  it  out  from  beginning  to  end 
with  great  gusto,  almost  singing  the  concluding  lines  of  each  verse,  given 
above,  and  finishing  by  asking  me  if  it  was  not  fine.  Three  or  four  days 
afterwards,  he  was  dead.  He  was  literally  the  "  next  who  died  "  among 
the  officers  of  the  great  army  to  which  he  belonged.  On  the  morning 
after  we  landed,  he  and  I,  and  an  officer  who  had  been  for  some  time  at 
the  station,  went  out  for  a  ride.  We  approached  too  closely  some  jungly 
marshes  and  thickets  of  mangrove-trees,  and  carried  home  with  us  the 
seeds  of  the  deadly  fever  of  the  country.  The  fresh  young  ensign  and 
the  more  seasoned  captain  were  smitten  down  that  evening.  The  former 
died  ere  the  third  day  was  out.  The  latter  barely  struggled  through  his 
fever ;  and  mine,  which  broke  out  some  weeks  afterwards,  wrecked,  but 
did  not  quite  sink  me.  But  the  chorus  of  that  ghastly  song,  as  chaunted 

out  by  poor  young  R ,  haunted  me  long  afterwards  :  and  the  "  health 

to  hell,"  in  that  grand  scene  of  Festus,  brought  it  back  to  my  memory. 
It  is  quite  as  vivid  now  after  the  lapse  of  all  these  years.  I  see  the  cuddy 

of  the  brig  Krishna,  as  clearly  as  I  see  the  guard-room  at ,  with  its 

ink-stained  table,  its  crazy  chairs,  its  decrepit  bed,  and  the  brass  keys 
of  the  treasure-chest  in  my  belt.  And  I  have  been  reading  whole  pages 
of  Festus  with  as  much  emotion  as  when  the  book  came  fresh  into  my 
hands  a  few  months  after  its  first  anonymous  publication.  We 
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beards  flatter  ourselves  at  times,  that  we  are  much  changed,  that  years 
have  "brought  the  philosophic  mind,"  that  we  are  calm  and  unemo- 
tional and  can  read  anything  unmoved ;  but  when  we  begin  to  try  it,  we 
find  that  we  are  greater  fools  than  ever. 

I  have  a  notion  that  no  one  who  leads  a  very  settled  life — who  does  not 
find  himself  in  strange  places  and  in  strange  situations,  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  books.  A  stay-at-home  Englishman  reads  a 
great  deal  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He  reads  at  breakfast,  he  reads  in 
the  railway-train  going  to  London  and  back  ;  he  reads  at  odd  times  in 
business  hours,  and,  during  holidays  at  the  sea-side,  he  lounges  or  sleeps 
over  the  literature  that  suits  him  best ;  or,  perhaps,  in  country-houses  on 
rainy  days,  he  makes  serious  inroads  into  a  new  volume  of  history  or 
biography.  But,  generally  speaking,  especially  in  stirring  times,  the 
studies  of  John  Bull  are  very  much  confined  to  the  newspapers. 
Thoroughly  to  enjoy  a  good  book,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we 
must  be  out  of  the  way  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and,  I  might 
almost  add,  out  of  the  way  of  familiar  society.  I  remember  to  have  read 
in  one  of  Hazlitt's  essays,  and  I  think  elsewhere,  some  remarks  on  the 
delight  of  stumbling,  in  a  country  inn,  when  weather-bound,  on  some 
stray  volumes  of  readable  literature,  such  as  an  odd  volume  of  Clarissa 
Haiione,  or  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  or  the  Book  of 
Martyrs.  There  are  few  who  have  not  experienced  the  same  sort  of 
pleasure.  But  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  delight  greater  than  on  board 
ship.  I  have  already  made  some  reference  to  this ;  but  I  would  speak 
now  of  later  experiences.  Nowhere  are  we  more  cut  off  from  all  the 
concerns  of  the  outer  world.  Great  wars  may  be  waged,  the  destinies  of 
empire  may  be  changed,  sovereigns  may  die,  dynasties  may  expire,  and 
yet  we  may  know  nothing  about  them.  In  the  old  times,  before  the  days 
of  steam  and  the  electric  telegraph,  a  resident  in  India  might  be  nine  or 
ten  months  in  the  rear  with  respect  to  his  knowledge  of  events  in  Europe. 
He  was  four  or  five  months  behindhand  when  he  started,  and  four  or  five 
months  on  his  way  home  ;  and  if  he  did  not  chance  to  meet  an  outward- 
bound  ship  on  his  way,  with  facilities  of  boarding  her,  he  learnt  nothing 
until  his  arrival  in  the  Channel.  It  was  a  glorious  state  of  existence. 
What  did  it  matter  to  us,  in  those  days,  what  party  was  in  power,  what 
nations  were  at  strife  ?  We  ate  our  breakfasts  with  a  keener  appetite  than 
if  The  Times  and  Telegraph  had  been  on  the  table.  We  got  through 
Saturday  without  the  Review  of  that  name.  The  name  of  a  new  month 
was  entered  in  the  Log,  and  we  survived  without  the  monthly  magazines. 
But  it  generally  happened  that  there  were  a  few  good  books  on  board. 
The  captain  had  often  a  small  library  of  his  own,  and  at  least  some  of  the 
passengers,  outward  and  homeward  bound,  were  provided  with  a  few 
volumes  of  good  reading,  which  they  could  interchange  with  each  other. 
When  the  elements  are  quiet,  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  a  man's  studies 
on  board  but  eating,  flirting,  and  quarrelling;  and  the  two  last  are 
commonly  resorted  to  for  lack  of  books,  or  want  of  love  for  them.  The 
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conditions,  indeed,  are  highly  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  books,  even 
if  we  are  in  strong  health  ;  and  if  sickness  confines  the  passenger  to  his 
cabin  (I  do  not  speak  of  sea- sickness,  for  that  nothing  can  beguile),  they 
are  blessings,  the  sum  of  which  no  words  can  express.  For  there  he  lies, 
day  after  day,  so  helpless,  so  lonely,  with  nothing  but  the  eternal  bulk- 
heads to  meet  his  eye,  even  the  brief  visits  of  fellow-passengers  perhaps 
forbidden ;  and  if  he  could  not  go  forth  to  travel  in  strange  countries,  and 
see  fields  and  houses  and  mountains  around  him — if  he  could  not,  by  the 
aid  of  books,  people  his  cabin  with  familiar  friends,  it  would  go  hard  with 
him  to  keep  his  wits  from  being  crazed. 

No  books  that  we  ever  read  impress  themselves  so  vividly  on  our 
memories  as  those  which  we  devour  on  our  sick-beds.  In  health  the 
book  is  but  an  episode — an  interlude — in  the  day's  life  ;  in  sickness  it  is 
everything  to  us.  In  the  stirring  intercourse  of  life,  the  Real  soon  effaces 
the  Ideal ;  the  Present  jostles  down  the  Past.  What  are  the  "  blameless 
king  "  and  the  "  table  round,"  and  the  stalwart  knights  to  us,  when  we  are 
sitting  in  committee  at  our  own  long  table,  with  no  lack  of  knights  perhaps, 
but  with  other  work  before  us  than  that  of  redressing  human  wrongs. 
What  are  Hampden  and  Pym  to  us,  when  Gladstone  and  John  Bright  are 
to  speak  to-night,  and  we  have  a  seat  under  the  gallery  ?  But,  in  the 
quietude  of  the  sick-room,  we  can  ride  abroad  with  Sir  Gawaine  and 
Sir  Launcelot ;  or  see  Lord  Strafford,  "  wearing  his  badge,"  in  the  great 
trial,  which  sent  him  to  the  block.  I  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  two 
books,  which  I  read  under  both  the  conditions  above  spoken  of — of  sickness 
and  board-ship.  Mere  accident  brought  them  to  me.  I  think  that  they 
were  both  borrowed.  The  one  was  Humph  nj  Clinker,  the  other  Wilhelm 
Meister.*  No  two  books  of  the  same  class  of  literature  could  have  been 
more  unlike  to  each  other.  But  I  cannot  say  which  gave  me  the  greater 
pleasure ;  or  whether  I  lived  more  familiarly,  for  a  while,  with  Matthew 
Bramble  or  with  Mignon.  The  old  gentleman  and  the  little  girl  were  very 
different  companions  ;  but  I  was  equal  to  either  fortune  of  reverential 
friendship  or  condescending  affection.  Old  and  young"  came  to  me  readily 
when  I  called  them,  and  I  found  them  both  excellent  company.  It  was 
consolatory  to  think  that  Matthew  Bramble  had  more  ailments  than  myself, 
and  that  I  had  such  a  dear  little  maid  as  Mignon  to  bring  me  my 
medicine.  And  then  I  could  go  to  Bath  or  Buxton,  or  Weimar,  just  as  I 
liked.  I  could  drink  the  waters,  or  shift  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  or  follow 
in  imagination  any  of  the  actors  in  these  two  dissimilar  dramas,  just  as  if 
I  had  a  part  in  the  play.  Under  Providence,  I  believe  that  they  saved  my 

*  I  see  it  stated  that  Humphry  Clinker  was  the  last  book  read  by  Miss  Mitford 
before  her  death.  I  remember  that,  shortly  after  my  return  to  England,  I  purchased 
all  Fielding's  and  Smollett's  novels,  and  read  them  with  an  appetite  that  I  have  not 
oi'ten  brought  to  the  perusal  of  more  refined  works  of  the  imagination  ;  for  even  the 
coarseness  is  a  scholarly  coarseness,  and  the  humour  certainly  is  unsurpassed.  We 
find  ourselves  in  the  society  of  genuine  men  and  women.  They  might  be  better,  but 
they  are  very  real. 
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life,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the%  Faculty.  For  I  had  to  beg,  and  beg 
for  a  book  in  vain  for  days,  and  at  last  to  transgress  the  orders  of  the 
doctor.  Nature  knew  best  what  was  good  for  me. 

It  was  some  dozen  years  after  this,  that  on  another  sea-voyage, 
&lowly  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  I  derived  infinite  consolation  from 
reading  Dickens's  American  Notes.  I  remember  that  one  evening  I  was 
reading  this  book  by  the  light  of  the  "  swing  lamp  "  over  my  couch,  when 
my  long,  pale,  worn  face  suddenly  puckered  up  with  laughter.  I  had  not 
laughed  for  a  long  time.  And  yet,  it  was  not  much  that  made  me  lay 
down  the  book  to  give  full  vent  to  my  enjoyment  of  the  ludicrous.-  I 
cannot  quote  the  exact  words  of  the  passage  ;  but  the  substance  of  it  was 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Dickens,  whilst  travelling  in  America,  had  been 
abruptly  broken  in  upon  by  a  fellow-passenger,  with  a  discourse  upon 
castor- oil ;  whereon  the  writer  observed  that  it  was  the  first  time  to  his 
knowledge  that  this  useful  medicine  had  been  used  as  a  "  conversational 
aperient."  As  I  was  very  familiar  just  at  that  time  of  my  life  with  the 
useful  medicine  in  question,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  incident  made  a 
stronger  impression  on  my  mind  than  it  would  have  done  in  any  other 
circumstances.  Certainly,  it  was  a  cachinnatory  aperient  to  me.  But  the 
delights  of  the  book  were  by  no  means  confined  to  this  and  other  choice 
passages.  The  substantial  pleasure  was  in  travelling  through  a  strange 
country  with  such  a  pleasant  companion.  I  have  never  thought  that  in 
what  is  called  the  "  management  of  the  sick-room,"  sufficient  value  has 
been  attached  to  books  as  important  curative  agencies.  There  is  some 
change  observable,  in  this  respect,  in  the  present  day ;  for  the  reign  of 
good  sense  has  commenced  ;  and  with  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  and  the 
repudiation  of  blood-letting,  the  sanatory  influences  of  amusement  have 
come  to  be  better  understood.  The  first  thing  of  all  for  the  invalid  is  to 
cease  from  dwelling  on  his  ailments,  to  shake  off  the  environments  of  the 
sick-room,  to  imbibe  freely  the  great  tonic  of  hope,  and  to  live  in  a  world 
of  future  enjoyment.  Pleasantly  written  books  of  travel  are,  in  these 
respects,  the  best  stimulants  in  the  world.  They  carry  a  man  to  strange 
places,  surround  him  with  new  circumstances,  and  help  him  to  build 
castles  in  the  air,  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  delighted  occupant.  Even  a 
map  is  a  great  help  to  a  sick  man,  to  lift  him  out  of  his  self.  I  have  often 
beguiled  the  time  by  projecting  journeys,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  search 
of  health,  which,  when  the  opportunity  has  come,  have  of  course  never 
been  realized.  But  it  has  done  me  a  deal  of  good  to  think  of  them. 

I  was  nearing  the  top  of  the  hill  of  life,  according  to  scriptural  com- 
putation (assuming  that  half  of  the  journey  is  down  hill),  when  circum- 
stances, stronger,  I  have  said,  than  inclination,  determined  me  towards 
historical  research.  For  years  I  have  been  burrowing  in  the  soil  of  hard 
fact.  If  it  be  not  on  the  whole  as  pleasant  as  Poetry  and  Eomance,  History 
has  exceeding  great  rewards  of  its  own.  There  is  a  tendency,  in  these 
times,  for  the  critical  acumen  of  reviewers  to  limit  the  domain  of  History. 
It  is  often  said  of  this  or  that  book,  that  it  is  very  readable,  very  in- 
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forming,  that  it  brings  to  light  many  important  new  facts,  and  elucidates 
much  that  was  before  but  obscurely  known.     Still  "  it  is  not  history." 
And  this  goes  on  until  the  exasperated  annalist,  or  chronicler,  or  whatever 
he  may  be,  exclaims,  "  In  God's  name,  then,  what  is  history  ?  "     A  ques- 
tion which,  I  suspect,  the  profound  critic  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
answer.     What  was  said  by  the  French  of  the  great  Balaklava  charge, 
that  it  was  "  magnificent,  but  that  it  was  not  war,"  has  been  said,  scores 
of  times,  with  a  difference,  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  account  of  it,  "  It  is  magni- 
ficent, but  it  is  not  history."     Why  is  it  not  history  ?     I  have  always 
had   an   idea   that   a   truthful    exposition  of  facts  is  history,   and  that 
the   more  accurately  these  facts  are  stated  the  more  historical  is  the 
account  of  them.     If  I  were  asked  for  a  definition  of  history,  perhaps 
I  should  answer,  "  the  portraiture  of  events."     The  first  essential  in  a 
portrait  is  the  likeness,  or,  in  other  words,  the  truth.     All  else  is  mere 
ornament.     As  a   picture,    as  a  work  of  art,    for  the   general   public, 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  the   thing  might   be   better  for   the    omission    of 
a  mole,  or  a  few  wrinkles,  or  the  slightest  possible  cast  in  the  eye  ; 
but   it   would   be   less   a   portrait  or   representation   of  the   man   with 
such  omissions  than  with  the  truthful  eye-sores  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  would,  therefore,  be  less  a  realization   of  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  painted.     I  have  heard  of  "  historians  "  of  whom  it  has  been  said 
that  they  would  "  sacrifice  truth  to  an  epigram."     In  the  writings  of  such 
historians  all  the  more  picturesque  adjuncts  are  reproduced  with  wonderful 
effect :  there  is  great  "  breadth  "  in  the  recital,  and  there  is  boldness  of 
assertion,  which,  with  many  people,  passes  for  truth.     To  halt  in  the 
narrative,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  an  important  fact  by  the  colla- 
tion and  examination  of  evidence,  is  clearly  an  offence  against  art.     The 
reader  resents  it ;  the  critic  condemns  it.     But  such  offences  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  history — at  all  events,  of  history  at  first-hand.     Second- 
hand history,  profiting  by  foregone  explorations  and  investigations,  may 
take  for  granted  what  has  been  demonstrated  conclusively  in  some  pre- 
ceding work,  and  despatch  in  an  hour  what  it  has  taken  weeks  or  months 
of  labour  truthfully  to   exhume   and   elucidate.     But  who  is  the  real 
historian — he  who  goes  to  the  fountain-head  of  truth,  who  examines  every 
doubtful  assertion,  detects  and  explodes  error,  compares  and  investigates 
conflicting  statements  ;  who,  in  doing  this,  reads  cartloads  of  original  corre- 
spondence, public  and  private,  and  examines  living  witnesses  by  scores  ; 
or  the  writer  who,  coming  after,  gets  rid  of  all  the  grit  of  controversy,  and 
who  has  little  to  do  but  to  re-\yrite  with  greater  polish  and  precision  what 
his  predecessor  has  placed  ready  to  his  hand  ?     There  can  be  but  one 
answer.     The  latter  may  produce  an  historical  prose-poem  or  romance, 
infinitely  more  attractive  ;  but  the  former  is  the  true  historian.     It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  I  undervalue  these  adornments.     When  I  think  of 
what  it  cost  me  in  my  younger  days  to  read  through  Hook's  History  of 
Rome  and  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  I  cannot  but  bless  those  writers 
who  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  recital  of  actual  events  attractive  to 
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the  reader.  I  think  that  we  have  very  properly  exploded  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  about  the  "  dignity  of  history."  Genuine  history  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  mere  representation  of  the  outer-crust  of  great  events.  There 
is  infinitely  more  instruction  in  tracing  the  origin  of  these  events,  which 
are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  nation  and  in 
the  characters  of  individual  men.  That  history,  therefore,  which  best 
represents  the  manners  and  customs  and  inner-life  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  lives  of  the  leading  members  of  the  community ;  which  deals  most 
in  popular  description  and  most  largely  admits  the  biographical  and  anec- 
dotical  elements — is  the  most  faithful,  as  it  is  the  most  interesting.  The 
cardinal  defect  of  many  orthodox  historical  works  is  that  there  is  no  flesh- 
and-blood  in  them.  Kings  and  queens,  great  warriors  and  great  statesmen, 
are  men  and  women,  not  mere  pageants  and  scarecrows.  And  certainly,  in 
this  respect,  the  historians  of  the  present  day  excel  those  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  our  forefathers,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Clarendon, 
whose  histories  abound  in  portraits  of  living  men.  *  But  what  I  here  say 
in  favour  of  this  more  attractive  style  of  history  militates  in  nowise 
against  what  I  have  said  above,  that  truth  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
that  he  who  brings  to  light  the  greatest  amount  of  truth  is  the  most 
genuine  historian,  though  not,  perhaps,  the  greatest  historical  artist,  of  all. 

For  my  own  part,  I  like  to  see  the  processes  by  which  results  are  produced. 
I  like  to  go  a  little  behind  the  scenes.  My  natural  tendencies,  as  I  have 
said,  are  all  towards  fiction  ;  but  there  is  great  excitement  in  fact-hunting, 
and  there  are  few  pursuits  more  interesting  than  the  study  of  such  materials 
of  history  as  the  autograph  letters  or  notes  of  the  great  actors  themselves — 
little  scraps  of  paper,  perhaps,  with  a  few  words  hastily  written  upon  them, 
but  often  of  more  value  to  history  than  whole  folios  of  recorded  correspond- 
ence. It  is  an  unlikely-looking  thing,  perhaps,  in  itself — something  that, 
at  first  sight,  you  are  inclined  to  put  aside  as  unserviceable,  but,  on  closer 
inspection,  you  find  that  it  brings  to  light  some  long-hidden  fact,  or  loosens 
some  knotty  point  of  history ;  or,  if  it  does  not  thus  directly  aid  you,  it 
puts  you  on  the  right  scent,  or  supplies  a  missing  link  in  a  chain  of 
evidence,  which  leads  to  most  valuable  results.  But  I  shall  soon  bo 
digressing  into  "  Recollections  of  a  Writer,"  and  it  is  time  for  me  to 
draw  towards  a  conclusion. 

But,  after  all,  when  I  come  to  look  at  it,  how  little  have  I  said,  and 

*  It  must  always  be  gratefully  acknowledged  that  in  this  respect  Macaulay  has 
done  much  for  History.  After  the  example  thus  set,  and  its  immense  success,  we 
shall  probably  have  no  more  very  dull  histories.  It  has  been  said  that  he  has 
sometimes  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  truth  to  effect.  But  this  charge  is  applicable 
rather  to  his  Essays  than  to  his  History  of  England.  The  Essays  were  review- 
articles,  written  anonymously,  for  effect  ;  and  they  were  published  as  such,  with  most 
of  their  original  errors  still  left  to  deface  them.  The  most  brilliant  of  all  (the  Essay 
on  Warren  Hastings')  is  the  most  untruthful.  But  the  History  was  written,  and  in 
parts  re-written,  with  immense  care,  after  great  research,  and  the  facts  are,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  trusted,  though  the  estimates  of  character  and  conduct  are  often 
tinged  by  the  prejudices  and  predilections  of  party. 
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how  much  do  I  feel  that  I  have  left  unsaid.  To  many  men,  the  history  of 
their  reading  is  the  history  of  their  lives.  This  is  not  quite  the  case  with 
respect  to  my  own  life,  but  it  goes  some  way  towards  an  epitome  of  my 
autobiography  ;  and,  in  some  respects,  it  is  not  only  a  large,  but  the  best 
part  of  it.  What  we  do  we  may  forget,  or  we  may  not  wish  to  remember ; 
but  what  we  read  is  a  delight  for  ever.  There  are,  doubtless,  hundreds, 
who,  like  myself,  have  lain  awake  in  the  dead  of  the  night  or  in  the 
ghastly  dawn,  and  repeated  to  themselves  whole  pages  of  poetry,  or  acted, 
in  imagination,  long  scenes  of  remembered  dramas.  I  would  recommend 
every  one  to  have  an  ample  repertoire  of  this  kind,  ready  at  all  times  for 
immediate  use.  I  learnt  "by  heart,"  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost 
when  a  boy,  as  a  school-task,  and  the  whole  of  Moore's  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,  as  a  pleasure-task ;  and  very  serviceable  have  I  often  found  these 
and  other  similar  acquisitions.  It  is  like  carrying  about  a  select  library 
in  one's  pocket,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  read  the 
books  in  the  dark.  You  may  lose  your  fortune,  you  may  lose  your  friends, 
but  you  cannot  lose  these  possessions.  Friends  !  only  think  what  a  choice 
every  reader  has  of  them  ;  friends  to  suit  every  mood.  He  can  go  a- 
travelling  with  Don  Quixote,  or  Bunyan's  Christian ;  he  can  crack  jokes 
with  Mercutio  and  Gratiano ;  he  can  drink  Sherris-sack  with  Falstaff,  or 
strong  port  with  Squire  Western ;  he  can  sit  in  the  chimney  corner  with 
the  good  vicar,  Dr.  Primrose,  or  with  the  "reverend  champion"  of  the 
Deserted  Village ;  he  can  discuss  the  Agamemnon  with  Parson  Adams,  and 
the  fitness  of  things  with  Philosopher  Square ;  he  can  pay  a  visit  at 
Christmas  to  the  brothers  Cheeryble,  and  ask  Colonel  Newcome  to  dinner. 
They  are  sure  never  to  quarrel  with  him,  never  to  grow  cold ;  he  has  them 
always  at  their  best ;  cheery  if  he  is  cheery,  grave  if  he  is  grave,  never 
disappointing  him,  never  clashing  with  his  humours.  And  then,  what  a 
Paradise  of  Fair  Women  he  may  have  from  which  to  select  a  loving  com- 
panion. He  may  have  Antigone  for  a  daughter  or  a  sister ;  he  may  have 
Cleopatra  to  coquette  with  him  ;  he  may  have  wit-passages  with  Rosalind 
and  Beatrice,  and  love-passages  with  Juliet  or  Miranda ;  he  may  have 
Ariel  to  carry  his  messages  and  Anne  Page  to  wait  upon  him  ;  he  may 
adopt  Mignon  and  little  Nell,  and  culture  them  to  the  perfection  of  woman- 
hood ;  and  he  may  take  [  ]  to  wife.  I  must  needs  leave  a  blank 
here  ;  when  it  comes  to  marriage  let  every  one  fill  it  in  as  he  pleases.  It 
would  be  interesting  and  amusing  to  see  how  some  of  our  learned  and 
accomplished  friends  would  occupy  the  vacant  space.  Winter  is  coming 
on  apace  with  its  long  evenings  and  its  bright  fires;  and  it  might  be 
worth  a  thought  whether  the  idea  could  not  be  turned  to  profitable  account 
in  aid  of  the  evening's  amusement.  "  Of  all  the  heroines  (or  heroes)  of 
poetry  and  romance,  whom  would  you  choose  for  a  wife  (or  husband)  ?  " 
Then  the  game  might  go  off  into  specifications.  "Of  all  Shakspeare's 
heroines,  &c.  ? "  "  Of  all  Scott's ? "  "Of  all  Byron's ? "  "Of  all  Dickens's, 
Thackeray's,  Anthony  Trollope's  ?  "  &c.  I  throw  out  the  hint  to  my 
young  friends.  It  might  be  better  than  "Post,"  or  "Birds,  Beasts,  and 
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Fishes."  Some  little  lady  might  go  round  with  a  pencil  and  voting- 
papers  and  a  basket,  and  collect  the  several  votes — all  signed,  of  course  ; 
and  the  result  might  be  some  fun,  and,  perhaps,  some  glimpses  of 
information  respecting  the  characters  of  the  voters.  There  would, 
doubtless,  be  some  diverting  blunders,  in  good  faith,  and  some  waggeries 
not  in  good  faith — as,  for  example,  if  the  Adonis  of  the  party  were 
to  give  in  a  vote  for  Mrs.  Bardell  or  Mrs.  Gamp,  or  some  one  else 
were  to  give  it  in  for  him.  Such  a  game  as  this  might  promote  some 
innocent  hilarity  at  Christmas-time,  and  might  remind  some  thinking 
people  of  the  gratitude  which  they  owe  to  the  writers  of  books.  There 
are  few  amongst  us  who  do  not  need  to  be  so  reminded.  We  read  the 
books,  and  care  little  about  the  writers  ;  but  if  we  would  only  consider  for 
a  little  while  how  different  life  would  have  been  to  us  if  these  book-writers 
had  not  helped  us  through  it,  we  should  cherish  an  amount  of  thankfulness 
in  our  hearts  second  only  to  that  which  we  owe  to  the  Great  Source  of 
the  intelligence  which  has  enabled  them  thus  to  lighten  our  lives. 


[I  cannot  resist  a  note  at  the  end  of  these  papers,  with  reference  to  the 
account  given,  in  Part  II.,  of  Middleton's  tragedy  of  Women  Beware 
Women.  The  reader  will  have  observed  that  in  the  last  (November) 
number  of  this  Magazine,  immediately  preceding  my  own  paper,  there  was 
an  interesting  historical  article  on  "  Bianca  Capello."  It  need  not  be  said 
that  the  Bianca  of  history  is  the  Bianca  of  the  drama.  The  two  stories 
are  the  same,  "with  a  difference."  The  dramatist  in  one  passage,  at 
least  (Act  iii.  scene  i.),  calls  the  lady  Bianca  Capella,  or,  as  the  editors  of 
1816  insist  on  calling  the  name,  "  Brancha  Capella  ;  "  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  founded  his  play  on  the  biographical  facts.  The  accidental 
concurrence  of  the  two  articles  is  curious,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  enhance 
the  interest  of  both.] 


SHE. 

COME  out  beyond  this  house  and  garden  pale, 

"Where  I  have  lived  and  walked  these  hopeless  years  ; 
These  lonely  longsome  years,  whose  only  tale 

Has  heen  of  hope  deferr'd,  and  whose  sick  tears, 
Slow-dropping  on  my  heart,  have  deadened  it, 
Till  even  dreaded  pain  has  lost  his  sting, 

And  grown  familiar,  us'd  all  day  and  night, 

Beside  me  close  to  sit, 
And  lay  his  leaden  hand  on  everything 

That  once  was  young  and  quick  and  warmly  bright. 

Come  out,  away ;  here  I  am  ever  bound, 

And  only  half-alive  ;  close -clinging  weeds 
Stifle  and  wrap  my  brain ;  my  heart  is  wound 

In  a  shroud  of  ten  years'  patience ;  here  it  feeds 

On  mem'ry's  bitter  rind,  it  cannot  wake 
To  understand  your  coming,  and  the  life 

You  say  is  yet  before  us ;  here  each  tree, 

Each  leaf  and  flower-flake, 
Speaks  to  me  of  the  past,  and,  like  a  knife, 

The  faint  sweet  smell  of  lilac  pierces  me ! 

How  have  I  spent  these  years  you  ask  ?     Soon  told, 

The  story  of  my  springtime  !     Eight  years  pass'd 
In  tending  him  who  parted  us  of  old, 

Using  a  father's  right ;  a*nd  these  two  last, 

After  he  died  (died  palsied,  mindless,  blind), 
Have  crept  by  sadly  in  grey  silent  days 

Free  from  all  care  or  burden,  but  alone  : 

Voices  cold  or  kind 
I  shrank  from  ;  all  too  old  to  change  my  ways, 

For  two  long  years  now  I  have  lived  alone  ! 

The  summers  came  with  tender  lilacs  twin'd, 
And  went  in  rain  of  rose-leaves  falling  fast 

Upon  the  sighing,  sobbing,  autumn  wind  ; 
They  killed  me  with  the  thought  of  summers  past ! 
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In  winter  I  could  better  bear  rny  life  ; 
I  took  fierce  pleasure  in  the  icy  snow, 

The  sullen  sky,  and  dead  hard-frozen  shore, 

And  windy  moan  and  strife. 
But  summer,  with  its  thrill  and  murm'rous  flow, 
Its  languor  of  delight — I  shrank  before  ! 

Come — I  remember  a  deep  wood — come  quick ! 

Which  for  this  many  a  year  I  have  not  seen, 
So  'tis  not  poisoned  with  my  fancy  sick — 

Here  through  this  gate — Oh  !  the  cool,  the  green, 

Soothes  me  to  quiet,  as  a  mother's  hand 
Hushes  her  restless  child ;  this  quiv'ring  light, 

And  sigh  of  beechen  leaves,  this  mossy  thyme, 

The  distant  purple  land 
Crowning  the  long  low  hills,  is  like  the  sight 

Of  half -forgotten  faces ;  for  that  time 

When  we  walked  here  together,  ere  you  went, 

That  was  the  last :  then  I  was  young  and  fair, 
And  you  not  grave  as  now,  and  gray  and  bent. 

A  weary  woman,  sorrow-touch'd,  with  hair 

And  face  and  form  time-changed,  such  I've  grown — 
No,  no  !  you  cannot  want  me  as  you  say ; 

You  say  so  out  of  pity ;  let  me  die 

As  I  have  liv'd — alone  ! 
How  can  I  share  your  life  ?  a  shadow  gra}*, 

To  harass  and  to  haunt  you — no — not  I  ! 

You  have  had  liberty,  and  change,  and  choice, 

All  a  man's  part,  although  beyond  the  sea, 
While  I  have  had  to  live  wjth  my  own  voice 

And  face  and  fancies,  and  have  had  to  see 
My  life  to  autumn  fading  ere  its  spring. 
Faithful  you  call  me  ?     Faithful?     Oh,  love,  no  ! 

Here  let  nie  tell  you,  kneeling  at  your  feet, 

Nay,  let  me  weeping  cling  ! 
I  have  been  faithless,  hard ;  and  even  so, 

Of  such  black  doubt  I  glean  the  harvest  meet ! 

The  day  you  went  youth  died.     Was  it  then  strange 
That  faith  died  too,  and  tender  hope  and  trust, 

And  all  that  keeps  us  young  ?     I  said,  no  change 
Can  henceforth  come  for  me.     I  basely  thrust 
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AFTER  TEN   YEARS. 

••• 

Your  promise  and  your  solemn  oath  aside. 
For  ten  long  years  I  have  dishonour'd  you, 
Dishonouring  your  word,  with  dark  despair 

And  bitter  doubting  pride  ! 

You  have  been  faithful — (God  reward  you !) — true. 
But  I  ? — my  love  !  my  love  !  how  could  I  dare  ! 

HE. 

You  poor  woman,  hush  !  I  will  not  hear 

Another  word  against  yourself.     I  know 
Your  loveless  life  of  constant  care  and  fear 

Spent  serving  him  who  laid  our  love-hopes  low. 

Hush,  listen,  for  us  both  I  best  can  speak  ; 
Eise  from  your  lowly  kneeling.     By  my  side, 

Close  to  my  heart,  sweet  wife  (for  wife  you'll  be 

Before  another  week), 
Must  be  your  place  henceforth  !     Long- chosen  bride ! 

Among  all  women,  you  alone  for  me  ! 

I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself; 

You  cannot  but  be  happy  with  my  love, 
So  strong,  so  patient.     I,  who  trust  myself, 

Will  make  you  trust  me,  and  great  God  above 

Will  give  his  blessing,  and  will  make  our  life 
A  ceaseless  song  of  joy  ;  and  I  shall  make 

A  golden  radiance  of  your  eventide  ; 

So  you  will  trust  me,  wife  ! 
Poor  face,  each  line  is  sacred  for  love's  sake, 

I  would  not  wish  these  ten  years'  marks  to  hide ! 

Weeping  for  me  has  made  those  eyes  so  sad ; 

Thinking  of  me  has  traced  that  careworn  brow ! 
Now,  love,  I  mean  to  teach  you  to  be  glad, 

Now  gay  and  restful,  and  light-hearted  now. 
So  we  will  spend  our  peaceful  wedded  life, 
And  in  that  better  life  above,  believe 

That  we  shall  have  our  spring-time's  green  delight ! 

Give  me  your  hand,  my  wife  ; 
Look  at  the  future  through  my  eyes,  and  weave 

Your  sad  thoughts  with  my  hopes  and  visions  bright ! 

A.  L.  B. 
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THE  existence  of  a  custom  proves  that  there  must  have  been  at  one  time 
or  another  a  necessity  for  it ;  and  this  necessity  will  invariably  be  found 
proportionate  to  the  prevalence  of  the  custom.  Judicial  combat,  absurd 
and  barbarous  as  it  may  now  appear,  was  no  exception.  In  the  infancy 
of  modern  jurisprudence  causes  were  decided  by  the  quantity  of  evidence, 
and  not  at  all  by  its  quality.  Fifty  false  witnesses  were  better  than  forty- 
nine  true  ones,  and  a  dozen  forgeries,  backed,  of  course,  by  hard  swearing, 
of  more  avail  in  a  court  of  law  than  eleven  genuine  documents.  In  vain 
were  seals  enlarged  and  oaths  rendered  more  and  more  awful ;  fabrication 
and  perjury  flourished  until  neither  property,  nor  even  personal  liberty, 
were  anywhere  secure.  We  regret  that  truth  compels  us  to  place  the 
clergy  among  the  chief  offenders.  An  amazing  number  of  the  charters  by 
which  they  held  their  property,  and  of  the  laws,  canons,  and  decretals  on 
which  they  grounded  their  privileges,  were  forged.  For  example,  out  of 
twenty  charters  in  favour  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  Paris,  attributed  to 
King  Dagobert,  sixteen  were  certainly  false,  and  the  remaining  four  were 
not  certainly  true  ;  and  in  the  first  of  three  laws  extremely  favourable  to 
Episcopacy,  which  appear  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  one  of  the  very  learned 
Godefroys  detected  more  than  twenty  proofs  of  forgery.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  remedy  these  crying  evils  by  substituting  ordeal  by  touch  for 
negative  and  affirmative  oaths ;  but  this  method  was  soon  found  fully  as 
dangerous  as  the  other.  As  a  last  resource,  therefore,  the  lay  proprietors 
generally  insisted  on  the  revival  of  the  duel,  and  its  extension  to  every 
suit  of  importance.  The  clergy  unanimously  and  vigorously  opposed  the 
desired  change  :  the  laity,  however,  were  firm,  and  one  after  another  the 
Western  States  adopted  the  innovation.  ' '  We  do  this ' ' — says  Gondebald,  in 
the  edict  appointing  trial  by  battle  among  the  Burgundians, — "  to  prevent 
our  subjects  from  attesting  by  oath  what  they  are  not  certain  of;  nay, 
what  they  know  to  be  false."  And  Otho  II.  is  still  more  explicit.  "  There 
has  long  been  a  detestable  custom  in  practice,"  says  the  preamble  to 
Otho's  laws  on  the  duel,  "  that  if  the  title  to  an  estate  is  said  to  be  false, 
the  person  who  claims  under  that  title  makes  oath  on  the  Gospel  that  it  is 
genuine,  and  without  any  further  judgment  takes  possession.  Thus,  he 
who  perjures  himself  is  sure  of  gaining  his  cause."  To  prevent  this  Otho 
ordained  that  thenceforth  all  disputes  concerning  real  property,  even 
when  clergymen  were  suitors,  should  be  settled  by  combat.  As  a 
curiosity  in  its  way,  xwe  quote  the  form  in  which  such  lawsuits  were 
conducted  under  the  new  system.  "If  two  neighbours  be  at  suit  con- 
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corning  tho  bounds  of  their  possessions,"  say  the  capitularies  of  King 
Dagobert,  "  let  them  dig  a  piece  of  turf  out  of  the  spot  of  ground  contested, 
and  give  it  to  the  judge.  This  turf  the  judge  shall  hold  in  his  hand  on 
the  '  Malle.'  There  the  suitors,  touching  the  turf  with  the  points  of  their 
swords,  shall  take  God  to  witness  the  justice  of  their  claims.  Afterwards 
shall  they  do  battle,  and  the  victory  shall  decide  whose  right  is  the 
better."  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  among  others,  fought  in  such  a  quarrel. 

Judicial  combat  spread  rapidly  and  took  deep  root  all  over  Western 
Christendom ;  at  first  with  small  precision  or  uniformity,  being  resorted  to 
in  trifles  as  well  as  in  great  matters,  and  its  regulations  varying  in  every 
lordship — wherever  in  fact  there  happened  to  be  a  baron  enjoying  the 
right  of  "  High  Justice."  This  was  everywhere,  for,  generally  speaking, 
the  lord  of  the  soil  was  supreme  judge  thereon,  however  small  his  fief, 
provided  that  he  held  immediately  of  the  prince.  During  this  uncertain 
period  many  odd  cases  of  the  duel  occurred :  the  Germans  resorting  to  it 
to  decide  a  knotty  point  of  logic,  and  the  Spaniards  to  settle  a  dispute 
between  rival  ritualists,  very  like  that  now  raging  among  ourselves. 
These  cases  may  be  seen  in  Robertson,  so  we  shall  not  pause  to  recount 
them. 

Quite  as  odd  as  either,  though  much  narrower  in  effect,  was  the  first 
judicial  contest  on  record.  The  noble  Gontron,  when  hunting  in  the 
forest  of  Vosges  (590),  found  there  the  remains  of  a  bull,  which  somebody 
had  slain.  The  deed  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  poacher,  and,  as  the 
scene  was  a  royal  forest,  the  crime  was  a  great  one,  especially  in  the  eyes 
of  a  staunch  courtier.  Gontron  returned  hastily  to  the  palace,  pushed  his 
inquiries  energetically,  and  soon  found  that  Chundon,  the  royal  chamber- 
lain, had  been  hunting  lately  in  that  quarter  without  leave.  The  offender 
was  at  once  arrested,  the  case  examined,  and  there  being  no  positive 
evidence  to  show  that  Chundon  had  slain  the  bull,  the  combat  was 
ordered.  Gontron  fought  in  person,  while  the  chamberlain  was  repre- 
sented by  his  nephew.  The  champion  was  wounded  and  knocked  down, 
and  Gontron,  drawing  his  dagger,  rushed  forward  to  complete  his  work. 
But  as  he  stooped  in  the  very  act  of  slaying  his  victim,  the  latter,  making 
a  last  effort,  stabbed  him  in  the  abdomen,  and  both  sank  dead  together. 
Chundon,  a  spectator  of  the  fray,  ran  off  towards  the  nearest  sanctuary, 
but  was  pursued,  seized  before  he  could  reach  the  altar,  attached  to  a 
hook  and  stoned  to  death — though  on  what  principle  we  cannot  conceive. 

The  duel  was  just  as  loosely  used  in  England  as  anywhere  else,  at 
least  for  the  first  two  or  three  centuries.  Here,  as  we  are  informed  by 
that  very  ancient  legal  manual,  the  Mirrour  of  Justice,  it  was  allowed  by 
the  laws,  upon  warrant  of  the  combat  between  David  for  the  people  of 
Israel  on  the  one  side,  and  Goliath  for  the  Philistines  on  the  other — a 
reason  that  greatly  disgusted  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  and  which  reminds  our- 
selves of  a  remark  we  have  seen  somewhere,  that  our  ancestors  of  the 
middle  ages  were  never  at  a  loss  for  a  prophecy  to  excuse  a  folly,  or  a  text 
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to  justify  a  wrong.  The  Mirrour  goes  on  to  say  that  victory  was  holden 
for  the  truth,  and  the  combat  of  two  men  sufficed  to  evolve  it ;  that  combats 
were  made  in  many  other  cases  besides  felonies ;  and  that  if  a  man  who 
had  done  any  falsity  in  word  or  deed,  and  was  appealed  thereof,  denied 
it,  it  was  lawful  for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  the  action  by  his  body  or  by  the 
body  of  one  witness.  Such  a  case,  according  to  the  Mhrour,  arose  when 
false  judgment  was  given  in  open  court,  the  pronouncer  of  the  judgment, 
whether  he  sat  alone  or  acted  as  spokesman  for  several,  being  liable  to 
challenge  and  combat  in  support  of  his  verdict — a  curiosity  of  medieval 
law  of  which  we  shall  see  more  anon.  And  so  it  was  when  "  gift,  bailment, 
pledge,  deed,  seal,  or  any  other  manner  of  contract,  or  words  spoken,  or 
deeds  done,"  were  denied.  For  instance,  if  the  actual  possessor  of  a  thing 
admitted  to  have  been  stolen  asserted  that  he  had  obtained  it  legally  from 
a  certain  person  and  the  latter  denied  it,  the  truth,  as  it  lay  between  these 
two,  was  triable  by  battle.  This  latitude  of  the  duel  caused  it  to  be  in- 
cessantly resorted  to  in  the  good  old  times;  indeed  the  fines  resulting 
therefrom  formed  no  small  portion  of  the  royal  revenues.  Madox 
(History  of  the  Exchequer)  copies  numerous  instances  from  the  public 
records.  These  entries  generally  run  as  follow: — Kodolph  de  Hertwell 
fined  twenty  shillings,  to  have  his  duel  with  William  Wandard  ;  Alured, 
the  son  of  Ranulph,  fined  forty  marks,  for  leave  to  make  up  his  duel 
with  Osbert  the  sailor  ;  Kobert  de  Gerard  fined  forty  marks,  for  leave  to 
recover  his  land  by  duel ;  Ivo,  the  husband  of  Emma,  fined  forty  marks, 
for  recreance  or  withdrawal  from  the  duel ;  Mathew  de  Vernon  fined  a 
hundred  measures  of  wine,  for  leave  to  make  up  his  duel  with  his  brother  ; 
Margaret  Pounceford  fined  ten  marks,  that  the  duel  between  herself  and 
her  brother  Robert  may  be  stayed  ;  Robert  Darcy  fined  forty  measures  of 
wine  and  a  mark,  that  the  duel  between  himself  and  his  brother  may  be 
stayed  ;  and  so  forth.  Not  the  least  curious  of  the  many  curious  cases  of 
judicial  combat  in  old  England  was  that  which  concerned  the  approver. 
This  unpleasant  character  had  the  ugly  privilege  of  proving  his  charge  by 
battle — hanging  being  the  lot  of  the  vanquished.  An  instance  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Two  wandering  scamps,  Walter  Blowerbenne 
and  Hamon  le  Stare,  found  their  way  to  one  of  the  three  great  annual 
fairs  of  Winchester.  There  they  plundered  to  a  large  extent,  particularly 
the  mercers  ;  Hamon' s  share  of  the  booty  including  a  substantial  coat 
of  Irish  frieze  and  a  gayer  garment — half  cloth  of  Abingdon  and  half 
"burral"  of  London.  Blowerberme  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  thief- 
takers  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  metropolis,  and  immediately  betrayed  his 
accomplice.  The  latter  was  arrested  and  denied  the  charge  stoutly. 
There  is  no  description  of  the  battle  that  ensued  extant;  but  there  is 
something  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  good.  The  clerk  who  recorded  the 
circumstance,  being  of  an  artistic  turn,  has  illustrated  the  entry  with  a 
drawing  that,  in  its  contempt  for  proportion  and  perspective,  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  first  of  the  celestials  who  ever  embellished  a  saucer. 
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This  drawing  represents  the  rogues  in  the  lists  with  their  cudgels  poked 
viciously  against  each  other's  noses.  Under  each  figure  the  name  is 
written,  an  example  that  has  been  judiciously  followed  by  the  contriver 
of  the  allegories  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct.  Hamon  lo  Stare  lost  the  battle 
and  was  hung — which  event  is  duly  recorded  in  the  drawing.  As  he  left 
no  property  there  was  no  forfeiture.  .  The  affair,  indeed,  was  a  dead  loss 
to  the  King,  giving  rise  to  one  of  the  numerous  repetitions  of  the  following 
entry  in  books  of  the  Exchequer — "Et  pro  disfaciendo  homine  victo,  v.s." 
"To  hanging  a  vanquished  man,  five  shillings."  Much  about  the  same 
period  William  Kibold,  "  a  felon,  appealed  "  William  Noche,  at  Norwich, 
of  harbouring  thieves,  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  murdering  a  traveller, 
whose  body  the  said  Noche  "  had  carried  out  of  the  city  and  laid  in 
Thorpe  Wood."  Eibold  offered  to  prove  his  charge  by  duel,  "  according 
to  the  law  of  the.  land."  But  on  this  occasion  the  approver  made  a 
mistake.  He  did  not  know  that  Richard  I.  had  extended  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  London  citizens  to  those  of  Norwich,  viz. — "That  none 
be  forced  to  a  duel,"  and  was  therefore  altogether  discomfited  when 
Noche,  being  a  citizen,  claimed  and  obtained  inquisition  of  the  matter  b}r 
jury.  The  trial  resulted,  as  may  be  surmised,  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
true  man,  and  the  execution  of  the  felon.  Norwich  and  London,  however, 
were  exceptional  places.  Through  the  rest  of  mediaeval  England  the 
approver  was  a  perfect  plague  :  sturdy  fellows,  with  small  conscience  and 
large  knowledge  of  cudgel-playing,  making  a  trade  of  extorting  money 
from  timid  householders,  under  menace  of  accusing  them  of  felony,  and, 
worse  still,  seldom  shrinking  from  preferring  such  charges  when  well  paid 
for  it.  The  author  of  the  Mirrour,  while  enumerating  the  legal  abuses  of 
his  day,  gives  us  rather  a  startling  idea  of  the  pestiferous  scope  accorded 
in  early  times  to  the  approver.  "It  is  an  abuse,"  says  this  writer,  "to 
suffer  one  attainted  of  felony  to  be  an  approver  ;  an  abuse  that  approvers 
are  suffered  to  appeal  oftener  than  once,  or  at  will,  or  in  any  manner 
falsely ;  an  abuse  to  force  people  to  trial  on  a  charge,  whereof  the  approver 
is  not  indicted,  or,  on  which  he  has  already  been  tried  and  convicted  ;  and 
an  abuse  to  suffer  an  approver  to  live  after  he  be  attainted  of  false  appeal." 
We  may  add  that  Sir  Mathew  Hale  fully  endorses  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  these  passages. 

The  progress  of  time,  the  refinement  of  manners,  and  the  growth  of  the 
science  of  jurisprudence  gradually  restricted  the  range  of  the  duel,  deter- 
mining its  application  with  precision,  and  strictly  regulating  its  ceremonies. 
This  was  more  completely  the  fact  in  England  than  elsewhere.  Here, 
thanks  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  there  was  but  one 
will,  and  consequently  but  one  law,  and  the  duel  therefore  was  strictly 
confined  to  three  cases,  viz. — charges  affecting  the  honour  of  gentlemen  ; 
accusations  of  felony,  and  that  peculiarity  of  old  English  law,  the  Writ  of 
Right.  In  the  first  and  second  instances  the  principals  combated  in 
person,  but  in  the  third,  always  by  champions  armed  with  wooden  shield 
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and  baton.  A  good  many  examples  of  this  kind  of  duel  are  on  record 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  from  that  time  forward  the  battle 
in  the  "Writ  of  Right  became  a  mere  fiction.  The  champions,  indeed,  were 
appointed,  the  lists  provided,  and  the  day  fixed.  Nay,  the  judge  took  his 
seat,  and  the  spectators  gathered  to  the  scene  in  anticipation  of  a  glorious 
treat,  in  the  way  of  head-breaking  and  rib-roasting — to  meet  with  a  disap- 
pointment. For  the  judgment  usually  went  by  default,  one  party  or  the 
other,  according  to  arrangement,  failing  to  appear,  and  being  pronounced 
for  ever  after  incapable  of  further  action  in  the  suit.  The  Writ  of  Eight, 
indeed,  so  far  as  the  duel  went,  was,  during  the  latter  portion  of  its  exist- 
ence, a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  "  great  cry  and  little  wool." 

But  while  he  of  England  was  indeed  a  king,  the  Continental 
sovereigns  were  little  more  than  the  first  among  their  equals.  Every 
province,  therefore,  nay,  almost  every  petty  town  on  the  Continent,  had 
its  own  peculiar  legal  forms,  which  it  clung  to  with  stern  tenacity.  Thus, 
while  the  duel  in  the  royal  domains  was  mostly  confined  to  the  cases  in 
which  it  was  admitted  in  England,  it  was  allowed  much  wider  use  in  the 
great  fiefs.  In  some  places  it  might  be  demanded  in  cases  of  common 
assault,  or  for  such  a  trifling  debt  as  twelve  deniers ;  in  others  for  abusive 
words,  or  a  debt  of  five  deniers ;  and  in  others  again  for  insulting  grimaces, 
or  any  debt  whatever. 

Feudal  trials  on  the  Continent  were  things  of  violence  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  very  halls  of  justice  there  had  a  fighting  look.  "  In  those 
of  all  the  seigneurs,  ecclesiastic  as  well  as  laic,"  says  a  writer  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (St.  Foix),  "  the  figures  of  two  champions,  completely 
armed  and  ready  to  encounter,  were  seen  in  the  place  where  the  crucifix 
(with  us  the  royal  arms)  now  stands."  Eagneau  reports  that  there  were 
two  such  figures  in  the  justice  hall  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Meri.  And 
Sauval  says : — "  I  am  much  deceived  if  I  have  not  myself  seen  them  in  the 
two  chambers  of  requests  of  the  Palaise,  before  they  were  painted,  gilded, 
and  ornamented  as  they  are  at  present ;  and  I  think  that  behind  the  crucifix 
of  one  of  these  chambers  there  still  remains  a  considerable  portion,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  figure  of  one  of  these  champions."  The  feudal  court 
was  composed  of  the  seigneur — who  might  have  been  a  bishop  or  an 
abbot  as  well  as  a  noble — or  his  bailiff,  and  of  not  less  than  four  of  his 
feudatories  or  peers.  Contempt  of  court  was  not  dealt  with  then  as  now. 
It  would  rather  amuse  us  if  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  or  any  of  his  brethren, 
were  to  invite  a  noisy  spectator,  or  a  mutinous  witness,  to  box  with  him ; 
and  yet  that  was  about  the  course  adopted  in  such  a  case  by  a  feudal 
judge.  The  president  of  the  court  could  compel  anybody  who  disregarded 
his  authority  to  fight  him.  At  Bourges,  for  instance,  we  learn  from  the 
charter  which  abolished  this  peculiar  method  of  maintaining  judicial 
dignity  in  that  quarter  (1145),  that,  if  the  provost  had  summoned  any 
person  who  refused  to  appear,  the  next  proceeding  of  the  functionary  was 
to  address  the  obstinate  individual  in  the  following  form: — "I  sent  for 
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theo  and  thou  didst  not  think  it  worth  thy  while  to  coine.     I  demand, 
therefore,  the  satisfaction  of  the  duel  for  this  contempt."     And  doubtless 
the  provost  must  have  found  it  a  great  satisfaction,  when  some  peculiarly 
ugly  customer  gave  him  a  sound  thwacking  in  addition  to  despising  his 
behests.     The  duel  was  especially  designed  for  those  capital   cases  in 
which  there  was  just  cause  for  suspicion  "against  the  party  accused,  but 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  procure  his  conviction.     But,  in  France  at  least, 
— which  meant  not  only  France  proper,  but  also  French-speaking  Switzer- 
land, Savoy,  the  Sicilies,  and  Flanders,  in  short,  fully  a  third  of  mediaeval 
Christendom — it  was  hardly  possible  to  conduct  any  action  at  law  without 
having  recourse  to  it.     The  agreement  of  two  witnesses  being  necessary 
to  decide  a  question,  if  the  defendant  fancied  that  the  second  witness  was 
likely  to  confirm  the  testimony  which  the  first  had  given  against  him,  he 
could  denounce  him  as  a  liar  and  a  slanderer,  and  challenge  him  to  fight 
— before  lie  gave  evidence.     If  the  witness  declined  the  challenge  he  was 
set  aside ;  if  he  accepted  it  the  further  hearing  of  the  case  was  postponed, 
until  this  little  incident  was  decided.     The  fight  going  in  favour  of  the 
challenger  there  was  an  end  to  the  matter,  and  the  appellant  lost  his  cause 
for  having  produced  a  false  witness.     The  defendant  could  also  challenge 
a  witness  after  giving  evidence,  but  then  the  result  was  far  less  decisive. 
In  this  instance  the  defeat  of  the  witness  left  the  complainant  at  liberty 
to  bring  forward  another  witness,  or,  in  default  of  further  testimony,  to 
claim   the   duel  for  himself.     Nor  was  this  strange  practice   altogether 
unreasonable — at  least  in  the  opinion  of  our  sires.     The  laws  of  Gonde- 
bald  say  it  is  a  righteous  thing  that  the  person  who   declares  himself 
certain  of  the  truth,  and  offers  to  swear  to  it,  should  maintain  his  oath 
with  his  sword.     The  peers  or  judges  of  the  feudal  court  were  just  as 
liable  to  challenge   as  the  witnesses.     And  so  in   early  times  was  the 
suzerain  himself,  in  his  character  of  president.     But  when  intense  loyalty 
became,  as  it  soon  did,  the  political  creed,  the  challenge  of  the  suzerain 
was  regarded  as  an  act  of  the  gravest  felony,  and,  of  course,  altogether 
disused.     It  was  the  fashion  to  petition  the  lord  to  cause  his  peers  to 
pronounce  judgment  individually  in  open  court.     If  the  peers  happened 
to  be  equally  divided  the  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendant,  otherwise  a 
majority  decided  the  matter.     The  defendant  was  always  free  to  dispute 
the  award  if  adverse,  and  overturn  it  if  he  could  by  battle.     He  might 
wait  until  all  had  spoken  before  he  did  this.     But  in  that  case  he  had  to 
fight  all  who  had  decided  against  him,  one  after  another.     This  plan  was 
obviously  too  perilous  to  be  frequently  adopted.     The  preferable  method 
was  to  wait  until  the  verdict  wanted  but  one  of  the  requisite  majority. 
When  that  one  stood  up  to  speak  the  defendant  denounced  him,  before  he 
could  speak,  as  a  liar  and  a  slanderer,  and  challenged  him  to  the  duel — a 
challenge  which  the  peer  was  bound  in  honour  and  fealty  to  accept.    This 
encounter,  if  the  defendant  won  it,  was  merely  preliminary.     He  might 
afterwards  have  to  challenge  other  judges,  and  he  certainly  would  have  to 
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meet  the  appellant,  since  the  defeat  of  the  judge,  or  judges,  quashed 
nothing  but  the  verdict  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  had  been  founded, 
and  reduced  the  case  to  one  of  suspicion.  But  if  the  defendant  happened 
to  be  defeated  by  any  of  the  peers,  he  lost  his  cause  in  the  first  instance, 
and,  when  not  arraigned  on  a  capital  charge,  was  heavily  fined  in  the 
second, —  forfeiting  sixty  sols  to  the  suzerain,  and  as  much  to  each  of  the 
peers  who  had  agreed  in  the  verdict. 

So  far  the  duel  was  not  a  Voutrancc,  was  generally  fought  by  proxy, 
and,  in  spite  of  its  frequence,  was  seldom  fatal.  But  it  was  seriously 
different  when  the  defendant  was  charged  on  suspicion  with  any  of  the 
capital  crimes,  as  murder,  treason,  fire-raising,  highway-robbery,  or 
violation.-  In  these  cases  the  use  of  champions  was  allowed  only  to 
females,  clergymen,  children,  the  deformed,  the  sickly,  or  men  over 
sixty  ;  unless  they  wished,  as  occasionally  happened  in  all  the  instances, 
to  combat  in  person.  Females,  as  we  shall  show,  habitually  fought  in 
judicial  duels  in  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  clergymen  abandoned  the 
habit  only  after  repeated  injunctions  from  the  head  of  the  church.  In  the 
celebrated,  but  rather  apocryphal,  case  of  the  Countess  of  Gastinois,  her 
champion  is  represented  as  a  youth  of  fifteen  ;  and  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  the  deformed,  the  sickly,  and  the  aged  entering  the  lists  in 
their  own  cause.  But  these  exceptions  apart,  the  nearest  relatives  were 
compelled  to  encounter  in  person,  brother  with  brother,  and  even  son 
with  sire.  Eude  as  they  were,  the  medieval  legislators  were  fully 
impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  duel  when  estate,  life,  and  honour  were 
all  at  stake  on  its  issue.  They  took  due  care  that  it  should  not  be  lightly 
undertaken,  and  surrounded  it  with  ceremonies  that  must  have  been 
absolutely  appalling  to  the  guilty  conscience  in  those  superstitious  times. 
Though  there  was  so  much  diversity  in  the  practice  of  the  duel  when 
applied  to  minor  matters,  yet  when  it  became  a  consideration  of  life  and 
death,  there  was  almost  universal  agreement  in  all  the  proceedings,  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  appellant  in  court  to  the  execution  of  the 
vanquished.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  Thomas  of  Woodstock  com- 
piled the  regulations  of  the  duel  in  use  in  England  ;  several  of  the  French 
monarchs,  notably  St.  Louis  and  Philip  the  Fair,  dealt  at  length  with  the 
subject  by  royal  ordonnance ;  it  is  largely  considered  in  the  code  which 
the  crusaders  drew  up  for  their  ephemeral  kingdom,  Jerusalem ;  it  is 
dilated  on  by  two  celebrated  mediaeval  lawyers,  Beaumeanoir  and  Desfon- 
taines  ;  and  it  is  exhausted  by  numerous  manuscripts  preserved  in  the 
German  libraries.  The  principal  difference  between  these  authorities  is 
this — the  German  writers  say  more  than  the  French  writers,  and  the 
latter  a  great  deal  more  than  the  English  writers ;  but  Frenchmen,  Ger- 
mans, and  Englishmen  agree  on  all  the  essentials.  Comparing  these 
authorities,  we  find  that  there  could  be  no  duel  on  a  vague  charge,  nor 
where  the  case  was  capable  of  other  proof;  that  to  obtain  the  duel  the 
accusation  had  to  fulfil  the  following  conditions  :  in  the  first  place,  the 
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crime  must  have  been  capital ;  in  the  second,  it  must,  without  doubt, 
have  been  committed  ;  in  the  third,  there  must  have  been  no  other  means 
of  bringing  the  guilty  to  justice  ;  and,  in  the  fourth,  there  must  have  been 
sufficient  cause  of  suspicion  against  him.  In  such  a  case,  "he  who 
knows  himself  true  and  innocent,  ought  to  appear  without  delay  when  he 
learns  that  he  is  accused,"  says  the  ordonnance  of  Philip  the  Fair  (1304), 
"but  time  shall  be  allowed  him  to  produce  his  friends.  We  will  and 
order  that  the  appellant  state  his  case  by  his  own  mouth,  or  that  of  his 
advocate,  before  ourselves  or  a  competent  judge  ;  that  he  say  nothing  but 
what  relates  to  the  matter  in  dispute  ;  and  that  he  conclude  by  demanding 
the  punishment  of  the  defendant,  if  he  confess,  as  law,  justice,  and  the 
matter  require.  If  the  defendant  deny  the  charge,  the  appellant  ought 
to  say  that  he  cannot  prove  it  by  witnesses,  but  only  by  his  body  or  the 
body  of  his  champion,  as  a  man  of  discretion  and  a  gentleman  oxr/Jit  to  do, 
in  our  presence  as  prince  and  sovereign.  Then  ought  he  to  throw  down 
his  gage  of  battle,  and,  if  needful,  demand  a  champion.  Next  must  the 
defendant  declare  the  appellant  a  liar,  and  demand  that  he  be  punished 
for  his  slander.  This  done,  he  shall  take  up  the  gage,  and,  if  necessary, 
demand  a  champion.  Finally,  each  shall  swear  to  appear,  duly  armed 
and  provided,  at  the  hour  and  place  appointed,  giving  adequate  bail  for 
the  same;  and  this  word  each  shall  keep  on  pain  of  being  accounted 
recreant.,"  The  constable,  says  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  shall  specify  the 
weapons  and  the  time,  the  latter  to  be  not  less  than  forty  days  after  the 
appeal,  unless  the  parties  themselves  desire  to  meet  sooner ;  and,  add  the 
French  authorities,  all  private  war  between  the  parties  shall  thenceforth 
cease. 

During  the  interval  the  lists  were  to  be  prepared.  These  consisted  of 
a  double  row  of  palisades,  six  feet  high  and  four  feet  asunder,  enclosing 
a  plot  of  ground  "  without  great  stones,  stable,  and  equal,"  and  well 
sanded  to  the  depth  of  six  inches.  The  Champ  Clos,  as  this  area  was 
termed,  varied  much  in  shape  and  size.  It  was  square  or  oval,  according 
to  local  usage  or  the  taste  of  the  designer.  When  intended  for  plebeians 
it  was  never  more  than  sixty  paces  in  girth,  and  was  often  excavated  like 
a  cock-pit.  For  knightly  combatants  a  larger  space  was  allowed,  a  circuit 
of  120  paces  if  they  fought  on  foot,  or  double  that  size  if  they  contended 
on  horseback.  The  lists  had  two  gates  facing  each  other:  one  to  the 
east  for  the  appellant,  and  another  to  the  west  for  the  defendant.  At  the 
southern  extremity  was  the  judge's  seat,  and  at  the  northern  end  the 
gibbet.  Bight  and  left  of  the  judge  were  placed  benches  for  the  high- 
born spectators.  In  celebrated  duels  and  large  cities,  these  benches  fre- 
quently ran  round  the  champ  clos.  More  usually  they  occupied  but  one 
side,  leaving  the  other  three  open  to  the  people.  In  the  lists,  opposite 
the  judge,  stood  a  portable  altar,  and  near  the  wickets  two  pavilions  for 
the  champions.  And  outside  the  lists,  near  the  gibbet,  rose  a  scaffold, 
whereon  the  fearful  ceremony  of  degradation  from  nobility  and  knighthood 
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was  to  be  performed  with  the  vanquished.  The  lists  were  generally 
temporary  structures.  They  were  sometimes  raised  at  the  cost  of  the 
challenger,  and  in  these  instances  the  defendant,  if  ostentatious,  might,  and 
often  did,  insist  on  sharing  these  and  other  charges.  They  were,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  provided  by  the  suzerain,  or,  in  free  towns,  by 
the  municipality.  A  municipal  champ  clos  was  always  raised  in  the 
market-place  ;  that  of  an  ecclesiastical  seigneur  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
church  ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  lists  were  often  permanent.  "  There 
is  good  reason  to  think,"  says  Sauval,  "that  the  champ  clos  of  St. 
Martin  des  Champs  and  that  of  the  Abbey  St.  Germain  des  Pros,  were 
always  ready."  And  there  is  equally  good  reason  to  think  that  when  not 
employed  for  purposes  of  battle  these  lists  were  used  as  places  of 
popular  assembly.  "We  find  that  on  December  1,  1357,  that  princely 
reprobate  and  demagogue,  Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre,  harangued 
the  mob  of  Paris  in  the  lists  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres. 

And  here  we  had  better  say  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  connection 
that  existed  between  the  clergy  and  the  combat  in  the  good  old  times. 
Strenuously  as  they  had  opposed  the  custom  at  its  introduction,  a  time 
came  when  it  had  no  stauncher  supporters.      Being  among  the  largest 
holders  of  fiefs,  the  clergy  soon  found  that  they  could  neither  maintain 
order  among  their  numerous  vassals,  nor  protect  their  temporalities  from 
encroachment  without  the  duel,  and  one  after  another  they  were  driven 
to  solicit  the  right  of  ordering  and  controlling  it  from  the  lord  paramount. 
The  monks  of  St.  Denis  were  the  first  of  the  French  clergy  to  do  this, 
and  the  form  in  which  King  Robert  granted  their  request  (1008)  is  very 
pithy,  and  sufficiently  odd.     "We  give  to  God  and  St.  Denis,"  says  the 
diploma,  "  the  law  of  the  duel,  or,  as  it  is  called   of  the  vulgar,  the 
Champ."     Other   ecclesiastics   followed   the   example  of  the   monks  of 
St.  Denis,  and  in  no  long  period  all  the  clerical  seigneurs  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  privilege.     Nor  as  yet  did  they  meet  with  opposition  from  the 
heads  of  the  church.     Pope  Nicholas  I.,  while  repudiating  the  argument 
adduced  in  its  favour  by  the  English,  pronounced  the  judicial  combat 
legitimate  ;  Pascal  V.  said  much  the  same  thing;  and  Eugene  III.,  when 
consulted  on  the  subject,  replied  shortly,  but  to  the  purpose,  "  Utimini 
consuetudine  vestra."  "  Stick  to  your  custom."  And  stick  to  their  custom 
the  churchmen  did,  with  characteristic  tenacity,  figuring  as  principals  in 
these    encounters    fully   as    frequently   as   the    profane.      Professional 
champions  indeed  became  indispensable  to  the  mediaeval  cathedrals  and 
convents.     These  were  usually  bondmen,  who,   out  of  respect  to  their 
masters,  "  habeant  bellandi  et  testificandi  licentiam" — (Charter  of  Louis 
the  Fat,  1118) — were  privileged  to  bear  witness  against  and  exchange 
thwacks  with  their  betters,  with  the  prospect  of  liberty  if  they  conquered 
three  times.      And  most  of  them  had  ample  opportunity  of  thus  winning 
their  freedom  ;  for  the  pages  of  the  monkish  annalists  abound  in  such 
passages  as  this  : — In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Young,  the  monks  of  St, 
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Genevieve  demanded  the  duel  to  prove  that  Stephen  Maci  had  wrongfully 
imprisoned  one  of  their  serfs.  The  combatants  contended  long  and 
equally,  "  but  in  the  end  the  champion  of  the  Abbey,  by  the  help  of  God 
(and  his  club),  knocked  out  the  eye  of  his  adversary,  and  compelled  him  to 
acknowledge  himself  vanquished."  Nor  did  the  clergy  always  choose  to 
do  battle  by  proxy.  Geoffrey  of  Vendome  mentions  a  combat  that  took 
place  in  his  time  between  a  monk  and  a  canon :  a  thing  that  could  not 
have  been  very  rare,  or  a  provincial  council  sitting  much  about  the  time 
in  Normandy  would  not  have  inserted  among  its  rules  one  forbidding 
"  priests  to  fight  in  judicial  duels  without  the  consent  of  their  bishops." 
In  1252  a  more  peremptory  tone  was  adopted  by  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
He  addressed  a  bull  to  the  bishops  of  France,  intended  to  abolish  among 
the  clergy  of  that  country  the  custom  of  establishing  their  right  to  run- 
away serfs  by  duel.  This  bull,  however,  was  not  much  obeyed.  And  the 
small  authority  it  ever  possessed  must  have  been  sadly  shaken  by  the 
conduct  of  certain  cardinals  at  the  Council  of  Ravenna  (1812),  who,  when 
justifying  the  memory  of  Boniface  VIII.  against  his  French  foes,  produced, 
as  their  strongest  argument,  two  Catalan  desperadoes  ready  to  do  battle 
against  his  slanderers. 

On  the  morning  of  combat  the  judge  and  his  attendants  were  in  their 
places  betimes.  A  strong  body  of  men-at-arms  was  drawn  up  between 
the  palisades,  the  heralds,  in  their  gay  tabards,  paraded  the  lists,  the 
''master  of  high  works"  (hangman)  and  his  crew  stood  by  the  gibbet, 
and  a  priest  in  full  canonicals  dressed  his  altar  with  crucifix,  relics,  &c., 
and  then  took  post  beside  it.  The  constable  and  his  guards  kept  the 
eastern  wicket,  and  the  marshal  and  his  guards  the  western.  Both 
officers  were  armed  with  headless  spears,  to  be  used,  if  necessary,  in 
parting  the  duellists.  With  these  exceptions,  no  weapons  save  those  to 
be  employed  in  fight  were  permitted  within  the  enclosure.  The  constable, 
the  marshal,  and  their  followers,  however,  were  fully  clad  in  mail.  As 
to  the  spectators, — need  we  dilate  on  the  multitudes  that  surged  round 
the  barriers,  or  crowded  the  trees  and  housetops  in  the  vicinity  ?  We 
have  seen  how  people  could  throng  in  our  own  days  to  a  prize-fight,  or  a 
hanging ;  and  we  may  conceive  how  a  ruder  generation  would  rush  and 
crush  to  an  exhibition  which  united  and  intensified  all  the  fierce  attractions 
of  the  prize-fight  and  the  hanging. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  day  was  the  arrest  of  the  sureties.  Then 
the  herald's  trumpet  rolled  a  pin-drop  silence  through  the  crowd.  The 
usual  proclamation  followed :  ' '  Let  none  be  armed  or  approach  within 
four  feet  of  the  palisades,  on  pain  of  death  and  forfeiture ;  let  none  be 
mounted  on  pain  of  losing  his  horse  if  a  gentleman,  or  his  ears  if  a  rascal ; 
let  all  seat  them  on  the  ground  until  the  close  of  the  combat ;  and  he  who 
rises,  shouts,  speaks,  or  makes  a  sign,  shall  lose  a  hand."  The  appellant 
was  next  summoned  three  times  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  thrice  by  name. 
On  the  third  summons  he  issued  from  his  lodgings  attended  by  his  friends, 
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and  armed  as  he  meant  to  fight.      No  error  or  omission  of  equipment 
could  afterwards  be  rectified.     He  could  not  even  close  his  visor  if  he 
appeared  with  it  open.     On  his  way  to  the  lists  he  prayed  and  signed  the 
cross  at  every  step  ;  or,  better  still,  paid  his  devotions  to  the  crucifix,  or 
the  picture  of  a  favourite  saint,  which  he  held  in  both  hands.      At  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  lists  he   was   received  by  the  constable,  with  the 
demand — "  Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  comest  thou  armed  to  the  door 
of  these  lists  ?  "      The  champion  replied,  stating  his  name,  his  quality, 
the  main  points  of  his  cause,  and  his  purpose.    The  constable  then  raised 
his  visor,  and  scrutinised  his  features,  and  having  thus  made  sure  of  his 
identity,  conducted  him  to  his  pavilion.      Precisely  the  same  form  was 
gane  through  between  the  marshal  and  the  defendant.      Their  weapons 
were  next  examined.     These  were  required  to  be  perfectly  equal,  with  one 
small  exception  ; — the  challenger  might  fight  with  a  shorter  sword  than 
the  challenged,  with  the  permission  of  the  latter.      The  champions  were 
afterwards  searched  for  secret  armour  or  amulets.      In  some  places  the 
detection  of  such  things  at  once  lost  the  bearer  his  cause  ;  in  others  they 
were  merely  removed ;  and  in  others  again  the  parties  took  solemn  oath 
that  they  carried  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  search  was  dispensed  with. 
After  the  search  the  defendant  retired  to  his  pavilion,  and  the  appellant 
was  led  by  the  constable  and  placed  on  his  knees  before  the  altar.      This 
was  a  part  of  the  ceremony  that  greatly  interested  the  spectators.     As  the 
knights  bore  them  in  it,  as  they  were  firm  or  faltered,  so  the  public  formed 
their  opinion  of  their  guilt  or  innocence,  and  consequently  of  the  approach- 
ing catastrophe.     The  priest  pointed  to  the  crucifix  and  said  solemnly  : — 
"  Sir  cavalier,  esquire,  or  lord  of  such  place,  behold  here  the  memorial  of 
our  Lord  and  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  his  precious  body  to  death 
for  us !     Ask  His  mercy,  who  is  Judge  Supreme,  that  He  aid  you  now 
according  to  the  justice  of  your  cause.      And  think  you  well  on  the  vows 
you  have  made ;  otherwise,  your  estate,  your  life,  your  honour,  and  your 
immortal  soul  are   all  in  peril !  "     The  priest  having  closed  his   invo- 
cation, the  constable   grasped   the   appellant's  hands,    and  placing  the 
right  on  the  crucifix,  and  the  left  on  the  altar,  exclaimed  : — "  Such  a 
one,  tell  me,  is   your   cause  just?"      To   this   the    appellant   gave   a 
suitable  reply — repeating  after  the  constable  the   following  oath  : — "  I, 
M.  of  N.,  appellant,  do  swear  by  the  memory  of  the  passion  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  and  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Evangelists  and  these 
Holy  Relics,  by  the  faith  of  a  true  Christian,  and  the  holy  baptism  which 
I  have  received  from  God,  and  by  my  hopes  of  heaven  and  my  fears  of 
hell,  that  I  have  a  good  and  just  quarrel  against  so  and  so,  the  which  I 
shall  prove  this  day  by  my  body  against  his — So  help  me  God,  our  Lady, 
and  good  St.  George  !  "     Having  made  this  oath,  the  appellant  rose  and 
retired  to  his  pavilion,  and  the  defendant  was  led  forward  by  the  marshal 
and  sworn  in  his  turn.     A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  oath  was  repeated 
in  exactly  the  same  form.     Then  a  shroud  was  spread  before  the  altar ; 
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the  champions  knelt  on  it  side  by  side,  and  while  their  right  hands  met 
on  the  crucifix,  they  listened  to  the  impressive  warning  of  the  priest,  and 
repeated  the  oath  for  the  third  time  in  stronger  and  still  more  striking 
form.  The  mass  for  the  dead  was  next  chanted  over  them  :  at  its  conclusion 
the  priest  gathered  up  his  paraphernalia  and  withdrew,  while  the  cham- 
pions retired  for  the  last  time  to  their  pavilions.  We  may  remark  that 
the  guilty  almost  invariably  manifested"  the  weakness  of  their  cause 
during  this  ceremony.  Some  did  so  by  introducing  equivocation  into  the 
oath,  others  by  sliding  their  hands  away  from  the  crucifix  as  they  pro- 
nounced the  binding  words,  and  many  more  by  manipulating  the  sacred 
volume  after  a  fashion  well  known  in  Ireland,  and  which  is  there  called 
"  kissing  the  thumb."  The  herald's  trumpet  now  blew  three  long  blasts, 
and  the  king-at-arms  shouted  three  times,  "Champions,  do  your  duty." 
When  the  last  blast  had  died  away,  the  attendants  lowered  the  pavilions 
and  cast  them  out  of  the  lists,  placed  two  chairs  for  the  champions  to  rest 
should  the  judge  allow  it ;  tied  two  towels,  each  containing  a  loaf  and  a 
bottle  of  water  to  the  wickets,  and  withdrew,  leaving  nobody  in  the  lists  but 
the  constable,  the  marshal,  their  guards,  and  the  champions.  All  being 
ready,  the  marshal  shouted  three  times,  "  Laissez  les  aller."  At  the  first 
cry  the  combatants  mounted ;  at  the  second  they  levelled  their  lances ; 
and  at  the  third  they  rushed  to  the  shock.  If  they  were  parted  at  any 
time  during  the  fray,  their  position  was  carefully  noted,  in  order  that  the 
fight,  if  requisite,  should  be  renewed  in  all  respects  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. And  if  the  judge  willed  that  they  should  agree,  the  constable  took 
the  one,  and  the  marshal  the  other,  and  led  them  out  of  the  lists  at  the 
same  instant,  because  it  was  the  opinion  that  "  he  who  went  out  first  had 
the  dishonour."  But  if  there  was  no  interference,  the  fight  was  continued 
until  one  was  vanquished.  This,  in  most  places,  was  the  fate  of  the 
challenger  if  night  fell,  and  the  stars  appealed,  before  he  could  conquer 
his  antagonist.  In  Spain,  however,  the  combat  might  be  renewed  for 
three  days  running  ;  and  in  many  quarters  the  appellant  could  demand  to 
have  as  much  time  added  to  the  day  as  had  been  wasted  in  the  preliminary 
ceremonies. 

Having  thus  surveyed  judicial  combat  in  its  origin  and  machinery,  let 
us  now  see  how  it  worked.  Handsome,  courtly,  skilled  in  arms,  and  a 
light-o'-love,  Otho  de  Graudson  was  the  perfection  of  a  mediaeval  cavalier. 
He  was  renowned  indeed  through  Christendom,  and  as  well  known  or 
better  in  London,  Paris,  or  Bruges  as  he  was  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Of 
course  such  a  man  was  little  of  a  home-keeper.  He  was  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow — chasing  excitement  and  pleasure,  the  glance  of  beauty, 
and  the  flash  of  battle,  as  a  swallow  chases  the  summer,  and  never  think- 
ing of  settling  quietly  down  in  matrimony  so  long  as  he  could  rein  a  steed  or 
tread  a  dance.  Still,  like  many  Irish  gentlemen  of  later  times,  he  managed 
to  appear  now  and  then  on  his  estates ;  very  unfrequently  indeed,  but  for 
all  that,  as  it  proved,  once  too  often.  Not  that  the  mania  for  "  tumbling 
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landlords"  was  anywhere  very  rife  in  those  days.  True,  the  peasants 
then  had  wrongs,  and  sharp  ones,  to  complain  of,  and  there  was  a  formid- 
ahle  secret  society,  the  Vehm,  in  existence.  But  the  priest  rather  than 
the  peer,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  popular  songs  of  the  period,  was 
regarded  as  the  social  incubus  ;  and  the  Vehm,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
was  to  a  large  extent  anti-clerical.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  our  gay 
bachelor  suffered  nothing  from  the  Vehm  ;  his  peril  had  another  origin. 
The  lands  of  Graudson  lay  west  of  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel ;  right  opposite 
stood  the  castle  of  Estavayer.  In  that  castle  moped  Catherine  de  Belp, 
whom  Gerard,  lord  of  Estavayer,  had  wedded  for  her  wealth.  The  lord 
was  severe  and  sullen,  the  lady  beautiful  and  wilful ;  he  wished  to  com- 
mand, she  delighted  to  disobey ;  he  was  suspicious  and  she  reckless. 
Two  such  people  as  Otho  and  Catherine  could  not  tenant  the  same 
province  for  a  fortnight,  without  coming  to  an  understanding.  The  origin 
and  progress  of  their  acquaintance  we  shall  not  trace.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  Catherine  could  spin,  and  Otho  climb ;  that  she  twined  a  rope- 
ladder,  and  that  he  made  use  of  it.  Suspicious  people  are  often  singularly 
obtuse  ;  they  will  not  see  at  all,  or  insist  on  seeing  too  much.  Of  this, 
Estavayer  was  a  good  example.  The  demon  of  jealousy,  however,  being 
roused  at  last,  the  gallant  was  forbidden  the  castle,  and  the  lady  closely 
confined.  Estavayer  then  made  inquiries  in  due  baronial  form — that  is, 
he  whipped  the  pages,  kicked  *  the  maids,  and  half-roasted  several  vassals  ; 
thus  he  arrived  at  the  truth.  But  he  was  not  a  particle  the  happier.  He 
would  have  given  an  eye  or  a  limb  for  instant  vengeance.  That,  however, 
was  not  to  be  purchased  for  any  price  short  of  the  lady's  lands,  which  he 
could  not  resign,  so  there  was  no  resource  for  him  but  to  gnash  his  teeth 
impotently  at  the  gallant,  and  torment  the  lady — and  himself.  Thence- 
forth Catherine's  life  was  pitiable.  Long  years  flew  by  doing  their  work 
on  all  parties.  Confinement  withered  the  dame  into  an  ascetic;  vengeful 
longings  grizzled  the  baron  before  his  time,  and  hardened  him  in  face  and 
heart  into  something  like  an  incarnate  demon ;  and  ceaseless  indulgence 
shattered  Otho's  constitution,  and  sent  him  home  at  last  to  die.  Just 
then  (1391)  Amadeus,  the  Ked  Count  of  Savoy,  was  thrown  heavily  from 
his  horse  while  hunting  the  boar,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  There  was  no 
external  wound,  so  it  was  at  once  concluded  that  the  count  had  been 
poisoned.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  good  old  times  in  such  cases, 
the  unfortunate  physician  was  seized,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.  He 
died  without  confessing,  and  left  speculation  at  fault  concerning  his  em- 
ployer. Estavayer  took  advantage  of  this  to  amaze  everybody,  by 
accusing  Otho  of  Graudson  of  the  crime.  Many  years  before,  some  angry 
words  had  passed  between  the  count  and  the  knight ;  but  this  was  hardly 
remembered,  and  this  aside,  there  existed  not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion 
against  Otho.  The  new  count  was  a  child  of  seven  at  his  father's  death, 

*  Louis  of  Bavaria  (1265)  did  worse.     In  a  fit  of  jealousy  he  threw  his  wife's 
chief  waiting- woman  out  of  a  lofty  window. 
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and  the  regents  paid  little  attention  to  the  charge  preferred  by  Estavayer. 
Nevertheless,  he  clung  to  it  with  iron  firmness,  renewing  it  at  every 
opportunity  for  the  next  six  years,  until  many  people  began  to  think 
that  he  really  had  some  cause  for  it.  There's  nothing  like  perseverance ! 
The  Savoyard  princes  of  the  middle  ages  were  noted  for  keenness,  and  the 
new  count  was  one  of  the  keenest  of  his  race.  One  day  Estavayer's 
charge  was  mentioned  in  his  presence  :  it  attracted  his  attention,  and  he 
inquired  ;  but  more  concerning  the  wealth  of  the  parties,  than  the 
probabilities  of  the  crime.  "  It  is  a  case  for  combat,"  said  the  prince ; 
"whichever  way  it  goes  there  will  be  a  glorious  forfeiture:  let  them 
light !  "  The  speaker  was  then  just  thirteen. 

The  combat  took  place  at  Bourg  en  Bresse  on  the  7th  of  August,  1397, 
and  was  attended  by  such  a  concourse  of  knighthood  as  judicial  combat, 
with  but  one  exception — that  of  Jarnac  and  Chataigneraye — never  saw 
before  or  since.  Half  the  chivalry  of  Europe  was  gathered  in  that  quaint 
old  town,  for  Graudson,  as  we  have  remarked,  was  widely  known  and  as 
widely  admired.  But  so  feeble,  so  evidently  unfit  to  fight  was  he,  that 
his  numerous  friends  entreated  him  to  take  a  champion,  and  there  were 
hundreds  present  who  would  have  been  but  too  glad  to  do  battle  in  his 
behalf.  The  proud  cavalier,  however,  refused,  and  presented  himself 
duly  armed  in  the  lists  ;  and  then  his  twenty-one  sureties,  each  of  whom 
had  pledged  himself  for  a  thousand  marks,  were,  according  to  custom, 
released.  All  the  imposing  ceremonies  we  have  described  were  gone 
through  without  making  the  slightest  impression  on  the  grim  challenger. 
We  revolt  against  describing  such  a  fight  as  that  which  followed.  Contrary 
to  general  anticipation  it  was  long,  and  for  a  time  even  doubtful ;  Otho 
fought  like  a  hero.  But  knightly  spirit  and  matchless  skill  could  not 
altogether  make  up  for  failing  strength.  The  fatal  stroke  was  dealt  at 
last,  and  the  victorious  lord  of  Estavayer  passed  from  the  lists  into  oblivion 
amid  universal  execration. 

A  duel  of  similar  origin  but  different  result  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  Martilet,  a  Navarrese  gentleman,  furious  with  jealousy, 
followed  Welsh,  an  English  squire,  from  Gascony  to  London,  and 
accused  him  of  treason.  Martilet  was  vanquished  in  the  lists  and,  ac- 
knowledging his  falsehood,  was  degraded  and  hanged.  This  ceremony  of 
degradation  varied  like  the  others,  but  the  form  most  approved  of  ran 
much  as  follows  : — The  unfortunate  was  placed  on  the  centre  of  the 
scaffold  beside  the  gibbet.  Six  priests  standing  round  sang  the  psalms 
for  the  dead.  At  the  close  of  each  psalm  the  heralds  took  off  a  piece  of 
his  armour  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  crying  three  times,  "  This  is  the 
helmet,  &c.,  of  the  false  traitor  so-and-so."  His  spurs  were  then  chopped 
from  his  heels  with  a  cleaver  by  the  hangman,  his  sword  broken  over  his 
head,  and  his  shield  tied  reversed  to  the  gibbet.  The  knight  was  next 
forced  on  his  knees,  and  the  priests  laid  their  hands  on  his  head  and  sang 
the  109th  psalm.  The  king-at-arms  then  proclaimed  him  degraded  from 
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nobility,  and  poured  a  basin  of  water  on  his  head.  He  was  afterwards 
let  down  from  the  scaffold  by  cords,  placed  in  a  dirty  barrow,  and  trundled 
to  the  nearest  church,  where  the  funeral  service  was  chanted  over  him. 
At  its  close  he  was  delivered  to  the  hangman  and  hung  up,  sometimes 
by  the  foot,  sometimes  by  the  neck.  The  ceremony  frequently  concluded 
with  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  children  of  the  degraded  man  ignoble, 
and  forbidding  them  to  bear  arms  or  mix  with  gentlemen  on  pain  of  being 
whipped.  But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  degradation  and  execution 
were  always  inflicted  on  the  vanquished.  Inferior  judges,  indeed,  were 
bound  -to  carry  out  the  laws  to  the  letter.  The  lord  paramount,  however, 
frequently  presided ;  and  then  it  was  usual  to  dispense  with  one  penalty 
or  both,  according  to  the  mediaeval  maxim — "  The  king's  face  should  give 
grace."  Thus  Henry  de  Essex,  standard-bearer  of  England,  proved 
guilty  of  cowardice  by  duel  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  allowed  to 
become  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Reading. 

A  curious  judicial  combat  was  fought  in  London,  July  14,  1380.  The 
wife  of  the  appellant,  Sir  John  Anneslie,  was  a  near  relative  of  the 
renowned  Chandos,  and  had  inherited  from  him  large  domains  won  and 
held  by  the  sword  in  France.  The  old  warrior  had  entrusted  Katrington, 
one  of  his  squires,  with  the  government  of  an  important  castle,  and  this 
squire  had  been  continued  in  his  command  by  Anneslie  and  his  dame. 
The  castle  in  question  was  one  of  the  many  that  fell  before  the  sweeping 
march,  and,  as  French  historians  delight  to  recount,  the  prowess  of 
Duguesclin.  This  duel,  however,  throws  a  light  on  Duguesclin's  con- 
quests, in  which  other  means  a  little  less  glorious  than  military  skill  and 
valour  are  seen  to  play  an  important  part.  So  early  as  the  last  year  of 
Edward  III.  Sir  John  accused  the  squire  of  selling  his  charge  to  the 
French  ;  but  Katrington  had  powerful  friends,  among  them  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  their  influence  shielded  him  against  his  assailant  during 
the  first  year  of  the  minority  of  Richard  II.  Still  Anneslie,  obstinate  in 
the  right,  kept  the  case  prominently  before  the  public  ;  and  that  public, 
exasperated  at  length  by  a  long  series  of  similar  losses,  spoke  out  so 
strongly  in  1880  concerning  this  particular  case,  that  Katrington's  noble 
patrons  shrank  from  shielding  him  further,  and  the  duel  was  ordered. 
"  The  concourse  who  came  to  see  the  contest  was  thought  to  exceed  that 
at  the  Coronation,"  says  the  homely  chronicler  ;  and  every  man  was 
passionately  interested  in  the  event.  The  fight  took  place  on  foot,  and 
the  champions,  therefore,  dismounted  at  the  wickets.  There  occurred  a 
circumstance  that,  in  pagan  times,  would  have  been  accounted  ominous. 
Anneslie's  horse  plunged  neighing  after  his  master,  and,  finding  the  barrier 
closed,  thrust  his  head  far  over  the  palisades  into  the  listed  space.  Any 
prohibited  thing  that  entered  the  champ,  becoming  the  property  of  the 
marshal,  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  who  discharged  that  office  on  this 
occasion,  claimed  the  animal — swearing  that,  come  what  might,  he  would 
have  at  least  the  trespassing  head  ;  and  the  horse  was  eventually  awarded 
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to  him.  Richard  himself  presided,  in  the  presence  of  nearly  all  the 
nobility  of  England.  When  taking  the  oath  the  conscience- smitten  squire 
hesitated  and  equivocated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite  universal  indigna- 
tion. Even  his  prime  supporter,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  disgusted, 
and  roared  out  that  he  would  have  him  hanged  out  of  hand  if  he  continued 
thus  to  palter.  -This  at  once  restored  John  of  Gaunt  to  the  place  in 
popular  favour,  which  his  manifest  partiality  for  the  traitor  had  done 
much  to  deprive  him  of.  Stung  by  the'  sharp  reproof,  Katrington  sprang 
to  his  feet  unsworn.  "  Coward  I  am  none  !  "  cried  he  ;  "  and  I  am  ready 
to  fight  the  knight  in  this  or  any  other  quarrel.  But,"  he  added,  bjuntly, 
"  I  trust  more  to  my  friends  and  the  strength  of  my  arm  than  to  the 
justice  of  my  cause,  which,  sooth  to  say,  is  scant."  And  well  he  might 
confide  in  his  strength,  for  he  was  a  giant  in  stature,  and  the  knight 
among  the  most  diminutive  of  the  thousands  present. 

The  sympathies  of  the  spectators  were  all  with  Anneslie,  and  so  were 
their  apprehensions.  Katrington,  however,  disappointed  both  friends  and 
foes.  He  had  fattened  during  years  of  inaction,  his  armour  was  ponderous 
and  close,  and  the  day  was  of  the  hottest.  On  the  other  hand,  Anneslie 
was  wiry  and  fleshless,  hardened  by  constant  exercise,  and  as  nimble  as 
a  cat.  Katrington  was  soon  out  of  breath,  and  nearly  stifled  in  his  close 
helmet.  One  after  another  his  weapons  were  struck  from  his  grasp.  At 
last  he  sank  to  the  ground,  unwounded  indeed,  but  utterly  exhausted. 
Anneslie  appeared  to  have  the  fight  in  hand  ;  but  blinded  by  sweat  and 
dust,  he  could  not  see  exactly  where  his  antagonist  lay.  Drawing  his 
dagger  he  flung  himself,  as  he  thought,  on  Katrington,  but  missing  his 
aim,  fell  stunned  on  the  sand.  Before  he  could  recover,  the  squire  picked 
himself  up,  and  staggered  to  and  fro,  until,  stumbling  over  Anneslie's  legs,  he 
fell  with  all  his  weight  upon  him.  He  was,  however,  too  far  spent  to  use 
his  advantage,  and  after  some  short  delay  the  king  gave  the  signal,  and 
the  champions  were  parted.  Anneslie,  though  undermost,  was  confident  of 
winning,  and  begged  to  be  left  undisturbed,  but  in  vain.  The  squire  was 
raised  and  carried  away,  helpless  and  senseless,  to  his  chair,  while  Anneslie, 
rising  lightly,  marched  up  to  the  royal  chair,  and  entreated  that  the  fight 
might  be  allowed  to  go  on.  As  he  was  noisily  seconded  by  the  crowd, 
which  looked  rather  unruly,  this  was  granted.  Anneslie,  accordingly,  was 
laid  prostrate,  but  when  they  attempted  to  replace  the  squire,  he  fell 
heavily  from  his  chair  on  his  face.  There  was  an  end  to  fiie  duel. 
Anneslie  did  not  press  for  the  infliction  of  the  usual  penalties,  so 
Katrington  was  removed  in  a  high  fever,  and  dietl  next  morning. 

A  still  more  butcherly  instance  of  the  duel  took  place  in  Dublin, 
September,  1583.  Teague  MacGilpatrick  O'Connor,  a  semi-wild  chief 
from  Connaught,  accused  Connor  MacCormack  O'.Connor,  another  wild 
chief  from  the  same  province,  before  the  Lords  Justices  and  the  Council, 
of  killing  and  murdering  his  men,  they  being  then  under  protection. 
This  the  appellant  declared  had  been  done  by  the  simple  plan  of  firing 
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their  lodgings  at  midnight,  and  assailing  them  as  they  issued  from  the 
flames.  The  defendant  admitted  the  deed,  justified  it  on  the  plea  that  the 
slain  men  were  rebels,  and  offered  to  prove  his  assertion  hy  battle.  He 
thus  very  completely  turned  the  tables  on  his  foe.  Rebellion  was  a 
greater  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lords  Justices  than  murder,  and  the 
original  complainant  was  at  once  transformed  into  the  defendant.  One  of 
the  Lords  Justices  was  Archbishop  Loftus,  but  this  worthy  prelate,  far  from 
advocating  peace  by  word  and  example,  not  only  gave  his  fiat  for  the 
duel,  but  presided  there  in  person,  along  with  his  coadjutor,  Sir  Henry 
Wallop.  The  quarrel  was  decided  in  the  Castle  yard,  the  manner  on  foot, 
the  weapons  sword,  dagger,  and  targe,  and  the  usual  defensive  armour. 
Having  first  been  stripped  to  their  shirts,  and  carefully  searched  for 
amulets  by  Mr.  Secretary  Fenton,  the  champions  encountered.  The 
homicide  proved  the  better  man-at-arms,  and  wounded  the  other  O'Connor 
twice  in  the  leg,  and  once  in  the  eye.  Finding  the  day  go  against  him, 
the  latter  attempted  to  close,  and  to  his  misfortune  succeeded.  His 
antagonist  proved  quite  as  superior  in  strength  as  in  skill,  got  his  head 
into  chancery,  and  pummelled  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword  until  he  had 
knocked  off  his  helmet.  This  done,  the  victor  hammered  away  at  the  bare 
head,  until,  as  an  Hibernian  author  strangely  phrases  it,  he  had  "  knocked 
the  seven  senses  out  of  it."  Having  achieved  this  extraordinary  feat, 
Connor  MacCormack  O'Connor  hacked  off  the  victim's  head  with  the 
victim's  own  sword,  and  presented  the  dainty  morsel  to  the  Lords 
Justices,  who  ordered  it  forthwith  to  be  stuck  on  a  pole  for  general  con- 
templation and  edification. 

The  duel  was  nearly  as  common  among  plebeians  in  the  good  old  time 
as  it  was  among  gentlemen.  Both  classes  mostly  battled  with  men  of 
their  own  order,  but  not  exclusively.  A  plebeian,  for  fitting  provocation, 
might  challenge  a  gentleman ;  and  a  gentleman  a  plebeian.  But  the 
regulations  of  the  duel  were  not  favourable  to  such  encounters.  When 
the  plebeian  challenged  the  gentleman,  the  latter  might  appear  mounted  and 
armed ;  while  his  antagonist  had  to  fight  on  foot  in  a  woollen  shirt,  with  a 
wooden  shield  and  club.  And  when  the  gentleman  challenged  the  peasant 
he  was  compelled,  probably  as  a  punishment  for  degrading  nobility  by 
such  a  combat,  to  forego  the  equipments  of  his  rank,  and  adopt  the 
unaccustomed  fighting-gear  of  the  peasant.  Two  such  duels — one  of  each 
sort — are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Saintonge.  In  the  first,  the  knight, 
disdaining  to  use  sword  or  lance,  charged  the  villain  and  trampled  him  to 
death  under  his  horse's  he'els  ;  in  the  second,  the  villain  had  the  advantage 
and  cudgelled  his  noble  opponent  to  death.  When  villain  met  villain 
the  ceremonies  were  the  same  as  when  knight  met  knight.  Very  annoying 
was  this  to  nobility,  which  looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  disgraceful 
parody  on  chivalry,  and  generally  did  its  utmost  to  discountenance  it. 
The  best  instance  that  we  have  seen  of  judicial  combat  among  the 
plebeians  is  given  by  Matthew  de  Coussy,  which,  condensed,  runs  as 
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follows  : — In  the  year  1442  Mahiot  Coquil,  a  diminutive  tailor  of  Tournay, 
fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker  of  the  same  place,  and  pro- 
posed in  due  form.  Unfortunately  for  the  course  of  true  love  in  this 
instance,  the  immemorial  feud  between  the  tailors  and  the  shoemakers 
was  then  very  bitter  at  Tournay,  so  the  father  of  the  damsel  received  the 
suitor  with  contumely.  Now  contumely  is  a  matter  that  varies  much, 
according  to  the  grade  of  society  in  which  it  appears.  With  the  high- 
bred it  is  one  thing ;  with  the  vulgar  quite  another.  And  as  the  maker 
of  shoes  was  not  refined,  his  ideas  of  contumely  manifested  themselves  in 
sundry  oaths,  a  big  stick,  and  a  bull-dog.  The  little  tailor  retreated 
rapidly  from  the  interview,  amid  a  good  deal  of  cheering  and  jeering,  and 
reached  home  minus  some  blood  and  a  large  portion  of  his  nether 
garment,  and  plus  several  bruises  and  much  malice.  A  few  days  after 
the  doughty  shoemaker  was  found  lying  on  his  face  behind  the  church  of 
St.  Brice,  with  a  large  dent  in  the  back  of  his  head,  and  a  knife  planted 
deeply  under  his  left  shoulder-blade.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  tailor's 
handiwork ;  had  he  knocked  the  man  down  with  his  goose,  and  stabbed 
him  with  his  shears,  the  thing  could  not  have  been  clearer.  Mahiot  was 
sought  for  in  all  quarters,  but  could  not  be  found ;  sundry  garments 
which  he  had  been  employed  to  make  were  also  missing.  So  the  mob 
concluded  that  a  certain  busy  personage  "  had  run  away  with  the  little 
tailor,  and  the  broad-cloth  under  his  arm."  They  were  mistaken ;  that 
consummation  was  yet  at  some  distance.  A  few  days  after  Mahiot  turned 
up  at  Valenciennes,  some  twenty  miles  off,  made  his  way  to  the  town- 
hall  of  that  city,  laid  down  the  necessary  fees,  and  claimed  to  be  admitted 
to  the  franchise,  as  he  was  entitled  by  the  circumstances  of  his  case. 
This  requires  a  little  explanation.  Municipalities  in  the  middle  ages  did 
not  always  depend  on  their  natural  advantages  for  increase  of  population. 
When  a  new  town  was  founded,  or  an  old  one  began  to  decay,  people  were 
tempted  thither  by  the  grant  of  immunities.  These  were  often  sub- 
stantial, frequently  unjust,  and  not  seldom  ridiculous.  For  instance,  the 
Florentines,  up  to  1398,  were  empowered  to  use  the  first  stray  pilgrim  they 
could  lay  hands  on  as  hangman ;  the  city  of  Altona  was  allowed  to  shelter 
the  runaway  rogues  of  Hamburg ;  and  the  good  citizens  of  Villefranche,  in 
the  department  of  the  Rhone,  were  chartered  to  beat  their  wives  to  any 
extent  short  of  killing  them.  Foremost  among  those  privileged  places 
appeared  Valenciennes.  It  was  a  veritable  city  of  refuge,  being  empowered 
to  shelter  and  admit  to  citizenship  all  homicides,  not  guilty  of  deliberate 
murder,  who  should  present  themselves.  Intelligence  was  slow-paced  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  magistrates  of  Valenciennes  had  heard  nothing  of 
the  murder.  Mahiot,  therefore,  gave  his  own  version  of  his  "difficulty" 
unquestioned,  and  was  then  and  there  admitted  to  the  franchise.  His 
repose,  however,  did  not  last  long.  Another  wanderer  from  Tournay  had 
taken  up  his  abode  in  the  city  ;  but  not  being  as  yet  a  homicide  he  could 
not'  pretend  to  the  franchise.  This  was  Jacotin  Pluvier,  a  near  relative 
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of  the  dead  shoemaker.  He  soon  heard  the  story  of  the  murder,  dis- 
covered whither  Mahiot  had  fled  for  shelter,  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for 
him.  Nor  was  it  long  hefore  he  met  him  in  the  street.  "Traitor!" 
roared  he,  running  up  to  the  assassin,  "  you  have  falsely  and  wickedly 
murdered  my  brother.  Look  well  to  yourself,  my  lad,  for  before  long  I 
shall  certainly  avenge  him !  "  Pluvier  was  a  stalwart  fellow,  six  feet  high 
if  an  inch,  and  muscular  in  proportion — as  ugly  a  customer  as  a  little 
tailor  could  meet  with  in  anger.  So  Coquil  thought,  for  he  bore  the  insult 
with  admirable  patience,  not  uttering  a  single  word  in  reply.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  provoke  a  quarrel,  the  giant  stalked  slowly  off,  shaking  his 
fist  and  shouting  threats  until  he  got  out  of  hearing.  No  sooner  had 
that  happened  than  Coquil  hurried  to  the  town-hall.  "  Sir  Provost,"  said 
he,  addressing  that  functionary,  "  not  long  ago  I  came  to  your  town,  in 
order  to  be  secure  from  the  consequences  of  the  slaughter  that  I  wrought 
on  the  body  of  so-and-so,  and  was  admitted  to  your  franchise.  But  in 
spite  of  this  a  resident  here,  one  Jacotin  Pluvier,  comes  to  me  very 
feloniously,  calls  me  many  infamous  names,  and  declares  that,  franchise  or 
no  franchise,  he  will  avenge  the  death  of  his  relative.  I  demand  that  you 
do  me  right  in  this."  All  this  was  taken  down  by  the  clerk,  and  Mahiot 
removed  to  another  room,  while  the  provost  and  his  brother  magistrates 
sent  at  once  in  search  of  Pluvier,  who  was  soon  in  attendance.  The 
charge  being  read  over  to  him,  he  was  warned  that  such  conduct  "  went 
much  against  the  privileges  of  the  town,"  and  questioned  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  Mahiot's  report.  "  Messieurs,"  replied  Pluvier  bluntly,  "I  say 
now  as  I  said  then,  that  Mahiot  Coquil  did  treacherously  murder  my 
brother."  "Be  careful,"  warned  the  provost :  "  if  you  cannot  maintain 
this  with  your  body  against  his,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make  an 
example  of  you."  The  parties  were  then  confronted;  Jacotin  threw 
down  his  glove,  and  Mahiot,  seeing  that  there  was  no  alternative,  with 
some  reluctance  took  it  up.  Both  were  afterwards  arrested  and  conveyed, 
the  tailor  to  a  tower  over  one  of  the  gates,  and  Jacotin  to  the  common 
prison,  a  master- of- fence  being  assigned  to  each  to  teach  them  "le 
tour  de  combat " — the  trick  of  fighting.  But  in  other  respects  they  were 
very  unequally  treated.  Mahiot  being  a  freeman  and  the  defendant,  his 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  town,  while  Pluvier  had  to  provide  himself 
with  all  things  during  the  months  that  elapsed  between  the  challenge  and 
the  battle.  And  these  months  were  many.  In  the  first  place,  the 
magistrates  spent  not  less  than  nine  in  deciding  whether  there  should  or 
should  not  be  a  fight ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  Burgundian  court 
passed  about  as  many  more  in  throwing  obstacle  after  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  duel,  until  the  townsmen,  firm  to  maintain  their  privileges,  were  on 
the  verge  of  rebellion.  It  came  off  at  last  on  the  20th  of  March,  1445, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  and  a  countless  multitude.  The  combatants 
were  dressed  in  woollen  shirts,  without  sleeves,  that  reached  to  the  knees  ; 
their  heads  and  feet  were  naked  ;  they  were  provided  with  wooden  shields, 
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arid  knotty  clubs  an  ell  in  length  ;  and  they  were  to  fight  until  one  should 
"  remain  dead  on  the  spot,  or,  at  least,  be  thrown  out  of  the  lists.  "  They 
encountered  each  other  boldly,"  says  the  annalist,  "and  struck  many 
heavy  blows.  And  though  Jacotin  was  so  tall  and  strong,  and  Mahiot  so 
shrivelled  and  weak,  nevertheless  the  latter  defended  himself  well,  and 
even  gave  his  antagonist  a  severe  wound  on  the  head.  For,  stooping 
nimbly,  he  scooped  up  a  quantity  of  sand  with  the  end  of  his  shield,  and 
threw  it  in  Jacotin' s  eyes.  This  blinded  the  latter  for  a  moment,  and 
enabled  Mahiot  to  deal  him  a  blow  that  needed  only  a  little  more  strength 
of  arm  to  have  proved  fatal."  As  it  was,  it  merely  roused  the  recipient. 
Throwing  down  shield  and  club,  he  rushed  fiercely  at  the  tailor,  dis- 
regarded his  feeble  strokes,  thrust  aside  his  weapon,  and  grasped  him 
tight.  Then  raising  him  like  an  infant,  he  dashed  him  to  the  earth  and 
threw  himself  upon  him.  "There  he  made  him  suffer  a  great  martyre," 
says  De  Coussy.  "  In  truth,  it  is  a  thing  abominable  to  record,  and,  as  was 
thought  by  many  looking  on,  altogether  unchristian."  He  gouged  out  his 
eyes  with  his  nails,  he  crushed  in  his  ribs  with  his  knees,  and  finally 
throttling  him  into  immobility,  threw  him  sheer  over  the  barriers. 
During  this  torture  Mahiot  called  several  times  for  a  confessor,  but  when 
one  came  "  he  could  finish  nothing."  He  was  abandoned,  therefore,  to 
the  hangman,  who  dragged  him  by  the  heels  to  the  gibbet,  where  he  died 
as  he  was  being  strung  up. 

"We  have  mentioned  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  combatants  in  judicial 
duels  from  carrying  amulets.  These  things  received  as  full  credence  in  the 
days  of  old  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  themselves.  Indeed,  of  the  two, 
it  required  the  bolder  heresy  to  doubt  the  talismans.  These  were  of  a 
hundred  different  sorts,  and  for  as  many  different  purposes.  Some  were 
intended  to  give  success  in  love,  others  to  preserve  from  bankruptcy  or 
shipwreck,  and  others  again  to  fortify  against  disease.  There  were 
amulets  for  all  risks,  notably  those  of  battle.  A  sprig  of  broom,  gathered 
with  certain  ceremonies  on  Midsummer  eve,  was  greatly  esteemed  as 
a  piece  of  defensive  armour.  Another,  and  far  more  fashionable  amulet, 
was  the  Bezoar  stone :  this  was  a  calculus  found  in  the  entrails  of  various 
animals,  being  most  esteemed  when  produced  by  the  rarest  creature,  and 
brought  from  the  greatest  distance.  Tavernier,  who  wrote  when  the 
credit  of  such  nostrums  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decline,  says  that  the 
value  of  the  bezoar  augmented  with  its  weight,  much  like  that  of  the 
diamond ;  five  or  six  bezoars,  weighing  an  ounce,  being  sold  for  fifteen 
francs,  while  a  single  one  of  the  same  weight  was  worth  at  least  a 
hundred.  He  adds  that  he  himself  sold  a  bezoar  weighing  four  and  a 
quarter  ounces,  for  no  less  than  4,000  francs.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
it  was  more  esteemed  as  a  medicine  or  a  charm,  but  in  either  case  it  was 
regarded  as  a  universal  and  infallible  specific.  That  shrewd  and  restless 
politician,  St.  Pol,  always  carried  one  about  his  person.  He  took  it  off 
previous  to  his  execution,  to  send  to  his  son ;  but  Louis  XI.,  that 
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strange  compound  of  clear  intellect  and  superstition,  intercepted  the 
messenger,  and  seized  the  treasure  for  himself.  Numbers  of  great 
captains  are  stated  to  have  worn  bezoars ;  some  under  the  cuirass,  others 
on  the  helmet,  and  one  or  two  on  the  sword-hilt.  Charles  IX.,  however, 
and  his  physician  Ambrose  Pare,  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  the  reputation 
of  the  bezoar.  That  King  being  at  Clermont  in  1565,  a  Spanish  noble 
presented  him  with  one  of  these  stones.  Charles  and  Pare,  eager  to 
prove  its  much  lauded  efficacy,  procured  a  criminal  under  sentence  of 
death,  and  offered  him  pardon  should  he  submit  to  and  survive  the 
experiment  they  meditated.  Confident  in  the  virtues  of  the  bezoar,  the 
wretch  gladly  consented — was  dosed  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  then 
treated  with  bezoar  internally  and  externally — but  died  in  fearful  torture 
within  a  very  few  hours.  Thenceforth  warriors  betook  them  to  other 
preservatives.  The  most  common  were  papers  inscribed  with  characters 
exceedingly  holy,  or  the  very  reverse.  Such  a  one  was  found  in  the 
pocket  of  the  Irish  Colonel  Skelton,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Limerick,  in  1691.  This  paper  contained  the  drawing  of  a  wound, 
made  by  a  spearhead,  and  the  following  strange  inscription: — "  This  is 
the  measure  of  the  wounds  of  the  side  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which 
was  brought  from  Constantinople  in  a  coffin  of  goulde,  and  is  a  most 
precious  relique,  to  the  end  that  he  or  she  who  carries  the  same  about 
him,  no  fire  nor  water,  no  wind,  tempest,  knaife,  lance,  or  soord,  nor  the 
Devil  cannot  hurt  him ;  and  the  woman  with  child  the  day  she  seeth  the 
same  measure  shall  not  'die  a  sudden  death  ;  and  if  any  man  carry  the 
same  about  him  with  good  devotion  shall  have  the  honour  and  victory 
of  his  inimy.  The  day  that  any  doth  read  the  same  or  hear  it  read, 
shall  not  die  an  evil  death.  Amen." 

Decidedly  the  most  valued  of  these  defences  was  the  magic  shirt.  It 
was  prepared  as  follows : — On  Christmas  Eve,  three  young  girls,  under 
seven  years  of  age,  were  to  spin  a  thread,  weave  it  into  cloth,  and  sew  it 
into  a  shirt  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  The  shirt  was  to  reach  from  the 
neck  to  the  thigh,  and  to  be  without  sleeve.  On  the  breast  were  to  be 
embroidered  two  crosses  and  two  heads.  The  head  to  the  right  was  to 
wear  a  long  beard  and  a  helmet,  and  that  to  the  left,  "  a  crown  resembling 
the  crown  worn  by  the  devil."  A  shirt  thus  prepared  was  reputed 
invulnerable.  Nor  was  this  its  only  virtue.  Females,  it  was  believed, 
would  find  it  even  more  powerful  than  the  Irish  talisman — especially  if 
taken  from  the  body  of  a  dead  man.  For,  says  an  antique  dealer  in  this 
and  other  kinds  of  diablerie — "  Contra  vero  tale  inducum,  vero  tamen 
mortuo  ereptum,  a  foeminis  luxuriosis  quseri  ferunt ;  quo  indutae  non  amplius 
gravescere  perhibentur."  Both  these  qualities,  but  especially  the  latter, 
were  supposed  to  be  as  strong  in  saintly  rags,  or  in  the  chemise  worn  by 
witch  or  wizard  at  the  hour  of  death.  We  cannot  specify  the  origin  of 
the  magic  shirt,  but  we  can  trace  its  use  back  into  those  pagan  times 
when  Angyntyr  wielded  the  sword  Tyrfing  in  vain  against  the  impenetrable 
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cassock  of  Udder.  Bezoar,  shirt,  and  scroll,  were,  however,  liahle  to  be 
detected,  and  removed  in  cases  of  judicial  combat.  This  was  a  great 
drawback.  But  in  time  amulets  were  devised  which  defied  the  closest  search. 
Some  people,  early  in  the  forty  days  that  preceded  the  conflict,  causing 
their  heads  to  be  shaven,  had  characters  of  power  traced  on  the  bare  poll, 
which  the  growth  of  the  hair  completely  covered  by  the  battle-day  ; 
others  procured  to  be  tattooed  on  their  bodies  characters  ineradicable  by 
any  process  short  of  flaying ;  while  a  third  set  had  the  charm  inscribed 
thus  : — "  Teufel  hilf  mir,  Leib  und  Seel'  geb'  ich  Dir !  " — "  0  Devil,  help 
me  !  Body  and  Soul  give  I  to  thee  " — and  then  doing  the  paper  up  into  a 
pill,  swallowed  it  immediately  before  the  encounter.  So  common  was  the 
use  of  these  and  similar  charms  among  fighting  men,  towards  the  close  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  nearly  every  prisoner  taken  at  the  siege  of  Jemetz, 
1588,  was  found  provided  with  at  least  one. 

Trial  by  battle  being  so  common,  and  the  parties  having  such  large 
liberty  of  fighting  by  proxy,  the  champion's  was  by  no  means  the  least 
lucrative  of  medieval  professions.  Nearly  every  religious  establishment 
and  municipality  retained  one  permanently.  The  lords  paramount,  too, 
fell  into  the  same  practice,  and  added  a  fighting  man  to  their  retinue, 
with  about  the  same  standing  and  stipend  as  the  chaplain,  jester,  and 
astrologer.  In  the  earlier  ages  none  could  contend  in  the  lists  who  had 
not  a  stake  in  the  quarrel.  And  when  it  became  customary  to  employ 
professional  swords,  it  became  equally  the  custom  to  give  those  who 
wielded  them  an  interest  beyond  that  of  their  mere  hire  in  the  event. 
This  was  done  by  attaching  penalties  to  defeat.  At  first  these  penalties 
would  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  laws  of  the  era  of  conquest, 
an  era  when  mutilation  was  a  common  offence,  and  when  every  mutila- 
tion had  its  own  fine.  Thus  a  defeated  champion  lost  a  finger,  a  hand, 
a  limb,  an  eye,  or  even  life  itself,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  cause 
entrusted  to  his  skill.  This  extreme  severity  fell  into  disuse  with  the 
progress  of  time,  except  in  capital  matters.  There,  to  the  last,  the 
champion  who  failed  to  vanquish  perished  with  his  principal.  In  the 
smaller  suits,  however,  he  merely  lost  his  fee,  or  had  his  licence  sus- 
pended or  cancelled.  But  this  punishment  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
town  or  province,  and  was  not  always  inflicted.  In  many  quarters  the 
champion  received  his  fee  whether  he  won  or  lost,  if  the  judges  decided 
that  he  had  contended  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  But  the  usages  on  this 
point  were  infinite  and  so  were  those  on  the  amount  of  the  fees.  In 
some  places  the  amount  was  fixed  ;  in  others  a  matter  of  contract.  In 
several  countries,  our  own  among  them,  any  man  might  act  as  champion ; 
but  in  others  the  champion  had  to  pass  an  examination  and  receive  a 
certificate.  The  members  of  the  profession  did  not  bear  a  high  character. 
Most  of  them  were  vagi-ants.  An  energetic  preacher,  a  war,  a  pestilence, 
or  a  famine,  was  sure  to  spoil  their  trade,  and  send  them  in  search  of  new 
quarters  as  effectually  as  defeat.  They  were  great  promoters,  too,  of  the 
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quarrels  they  lived  by;  they  acted  as  bravoes  to  gamblers  and  loose 
characters  ;  and  whc'*  other  modes  of  living  failed,  they  took  willingly  to 
the  highways. 

"  Duellum  fuit,  in  Berne,  inter  virum  et  mulierem ;  sed  mulier  praevaluit." 
— "  There  was  a  duel  at  Berne  between  a  woman  and  a  man,  but  the 
woman  conquered,"  says  an  old  chronicle  under  date  1288.  This  kind  of 
duel  was  common  enough  among  the  Teutonic  races.  Nor  could  it  have 
been  very  unsuitable,  that  is,  accepting  the  Empress  Elizabeth  and  the 
Duchess  Cymburga  as  fair  specimens  of  the  German  woman  in  those  ages 
— the  ladies  we  have  named  being  beauties,  either  of  whom  could  crush  a 
horseshoe  out  of  all  shape  between  her  fingers.  Breaches  of  promise 
and  similar  disputes  were  decided  by  duel  in  mediaeval  Germany,  a 
faithless  swain  or  errant  husband  having  to  meet  his  indignant  victim 
hand  to  hand  in  the  lists.  In  the  approved  form  of  this  duel  the  dame 
was  reduced  to  her  chemise.  One  of  its  sleeves  was  lengthened  for  the  occa- 
sion by  about  eighteen  inches ;  and  tied  up  in  the  end  of  this  long  sleeve 
was  a  neat  paving-stone.  The  man  was  also  stripped  to  his  last  garment, 
had  his  left  arm  tied  close  to  his  side,  was  furnished  with  a  short  baton, 
half  an  ell  in  length,  and  was  clapped  in  a  tub  planted  waist-deep  in  the 
ground.  The  lady  manoeuvred  round  the  tub  and  struck  at  her  antagonist 
with  her  sleeve,  while  he  defended  himself  as  best  he  could  with  his  baton. 
He  had,  however,  but  a  poor  chance  of  triumph  in  such  a  contest  against 
a  thoroughbred  termagant.  She  might,  indeed,  miscalculate  her  stroke 
and  twine  her  sleeve  round  the  baton.  But  even  then  she  had  by  no 
means  the  worst  of  the  contest,  and  was  much  more  likely  to  disarm  him 
than  he  was  to  pull  her  into  the  receptacle.  Still  the  latter  catastrophe 
must  have  occurred  at  times,  or  the  manuscripts  that  deal  with  this 
species  of  duel,  chiefly  by  lively  drawings,  would  not  have  represented  the 
female  champion  in  one  of  these  encounters,  with  her  heels  high  in  the 
air,  and  her  head  out  of  sight  in  the  tub. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
THE    COUSINS. 

NLY  think  of  it !  "  cried  Kate  to  her 
cousin,  as  she  received  Walpole's 
note.  "  Can  you  fancy,  Nina,  any 
one  having  the  curiosity  to  imagine 
this  old  house  worth  a  visit  ? 
Here  is  a  polite  request  from  two 
tourists  to  be  allowed  to  see  the — 
what  is  it  ? — the  interesting  inte- 
rior of  Kilgobbin  Castle  !  " 

"  Which  I  hope  and  trust  you 
will  refuse.  The  people  who  are 
so  eager  for  these  things  are  inva- 
riably tiresome  old  bores,  grubbing 
for  antiquities,  or  intently  bent  on 
adding  a  chapter  to  their  story  of 
travel.  You'll  say  no,  dearest, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.     I 
am  not   acquainted   with   Captain 
Lockwood,  nor  his  friend  Mr.  Cecil  Walpole." 

"  Did  you  say  Cecil  Walpole  ?  "  cried  the  other,  almost  snatching  the 
card  from  her  fingers.  "  Of  all  the  strange  chances  in  life — this  is  the  very 
strangest !     What  could  have  brought  Cecil  Walpole  here  ?  " 
"  You  know  him,  then  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  I  do !     What  duets  have  we  not  sung  together  ? 
What  waltzes  have  we  not  had  ?     What  rides  over  the  Campagna  ?     Oh 
dear !  how  I  should  like  to  talk  over  these  old  times  again  !     Pray  tell 
him  he  may  come,  Kate,  or  let  me  do  it." 
"  And  papa  away  !  " 

"It  is  the  castle,  dearest,  he  wants  to  see,  not  papa!  You  don't 
know  what  manner  of  creature  this  is  !  He  is  one  of  your  refined  and 
supremely  cultivated  English  —  mad  about  archeology,  and  mediaeval 
trumpery.  He'll  know  all  your  ancestors  intended  by  every  insane  piece 
of  architecture,  and  every  puzzling  detail  of  this  old  house  ;  and  he'll 
light  up  every  corner  of  it  with  some  gleam  of  bright  tradition." 
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"  I  thought  these  sort  of  people  were  bores,  dear  ?  "  said  Kate,  with  a 
sly  malice  in  her  look. 

"  Of  course  not.      When  they  are  well-bred,  and  well-mannered " 

"  And  perhaps  well-looking  ?  "  chimed  in  Kate. 

"Yes,  and  so  he  is — a  little  of  the  '  petit-maitre  '  perhaps.  He's 
much  of  that  school  which  fiction-writers  describe  as  having  '  finely-pen- 
cilled eyebrows  and  chins  of  almost  womanlike  roundness  ; '  but  people  in 
Rome  always  called  him  handsome,  that  is,  if  he  be  my  Cecil  Walpole." 

"  Well,  then,  will  you  tell  YOUR  Cecil  Walpole,  in  such  polite  terms 
as  you  know  how  to  coin,  that  there  is  really  nothing  of  the  very  slightest 
pretension  to  interest  in  this  old  place ;  that  we  should  be  ashamed  at 
having  lent  ourselves  to  the  delusion  that  might  have  led  him  here ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  owner  is  from  home  ?  " 

"  What !  and  is  this  the  Irish  hospitality  I  have  heard  so  much  of, — 
the  cordial  welcome  the  stranger  may  reckon  on  as  a  certainty,  and  make 
all  his  plans  with  the  full  confidence  of  meeting  ?  " 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  discretion,  also,  to  be  remembered,  Nina," 
said  Kate,  gravely. 

"  And  then,  there's  the  room  where  the  king  slept,  and  the  chair  that 
— no,  not  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  somebody  else  sat  in  at  supper,  and  there's 
the  great  patch  painted  on  the  floor  where  your  ancestor  knelt  to  be 
knighted." 

"  He  was  created  a  viscount,  not  a  knight !  "  said  Kate,  blushing. 
"  And  there  is  a  difference,  I  assure  you." 

"  So  there  is,  dearest,  and  even  my"  foreign  ignorance  should  know 
that  much,  and  you  have  the  parchment  that  attests  it, — a  most  curious- 
document,  that  Walpole  would  be  delighted  to  see.  I  almost  fancy 
him  examining  the  curious  old  seal  with  his  microscope,  and  hear  him 
unfolding  all  sorts  of  details  one  never  so  much  as  suspected." 

" Papa  might  not  like  it,"  said  Kate,  bridling  up.  "Even  were  he 
at  home,  I  am  far  from  certain  he  would  receive  these  gentlemen.  It  is 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  there  came  here  a  certain  book-writing  tourist, 
and  presented  himself  without  introduction.  We  received  him  hospitably, 
and  he  stayed  part  of  a  week  here.  He  was  fond  of  antiquarianism,  but 
more  eager  still  about  the  condition  of  the  people, — what  kind  of  husbandry 
they  practised,  what  wages  they  had,  and  what  food.  Papa  took'jfrim  over 
the  whole  estate,  and  answered  all  his  questions  freely  and  openly.  And 
this  man  made  a  chapter  of  his  book  upon  us,  and  headed  it  '  Rack- 
renting  and  riotous  living,'  distorting  all  he  heard  and  sneering  at  all  he 
saw." 

"  These  are  gentlemen,  dearest  Kate,"  said  Nina,  holding  out  the 
card.  "  Come  now,  do  tell  mo  that  I  may  say  you  will  be  happy  to  see 
them?" 

"  If  you  must  have  it  so — if  you  really  insist " 

"  I  do  !  I  do  !  "  cried  she,  half  wildly.  "  I  should  go  distracted  if  you 
denied  me.  Oh,  Kate  !  I  must  own  it.  It  will  out.  I  do  cling  devotedly 
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— terribly — to  that  old  life  of  the  past.  I  am  very  happy  here,  and  you 
are  all  good,  and  kind,  and  loving  to  rne  ;  but  that  wayward,  haphazard 
existence,  vrith  all  its  trials  and  miseries,  had  got  little  glimpses  of  such 
bliss  at  times  that  rose  to  actual  ecstasy." 

"  I  was  afraid  of  this,"  said  Kate,  in  a  low  but  firm  voice.  "  I  thought 
what  a  change  it  would  be  for  you  from  that  life  of  brightness  and  festivity 
to  this  existence  of  dull  and  unbroken  dreariness." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  Don't  say  that !  Do  not  fancy  that  I  am  not  happier 
than  I  ever  was  or  ever  believed  I  could  be.  It  was  the  castle-building  of 
that  time  that  I  was  regretting.  I  imagined  so  many  things,  I  invented 
such  situations,  such  incidents,  which,  with  this  sad-coloured  landscape 
here  and  that  leaden  sky,  I  have  no  force  to  conjure  up.  It  is  as  though 
the  atmosphere  is  too  weighty  for  fancy  to  mount  in  it.  You,  my  dearest 
Kate,"  said  she,  drawing  her  arm  round  her,  and  pressing  her  towards 
her,  "  do  not  know  these  things,  nor  need  ever  know  them.  Your  life  is 
assured  and  safe.  You  cannot,  indeed,  be  secure  from  the  passing  accidents 
of  life,  but  they  will  meet  you  in  a  spirit  able  to  confront  them.  As  for  me, 
I  was  always  gambling  for  existence,  and  gambling  without  means  to 
pay  rny  losses  jf  Fortune  should  turn  against  me.  Do  you  understand 
me,  child  ?  " 

"  Only  in  part,  if  even  that,"  said  she,  slowly. 

"Let  us  keep  this  theme,  then,  for  another  time.  Now  for  ces  Mes- 
sieurs. I  am  to  invite  them  ?  " 

"  If  there  was  time  to  ask  Miss  O'Shea  to  come  over " 

"  Do  you  not  fancy,  Kate,  that  in  your  father's  house,  surrounded 
with  your  father's  servants,  you  are  sufficiently  the  mistress  to  do  without 
a  chaperonne  ?  Only  preserve  that  grand  austere  look  you  have  listened  to 
me  with,  these  last  ten  minutes,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  youthful 
audacity  that  could  brave  it.  There,  I  shall  go  and  write  my  note. 
You  shall  see  how  discreetly  and  properly  I  shall  word  it." 

Kate  walked  thoughtfully  towards  a  window  and  looked  out,  while 
Nina  skipped  gaily  down  the  room,  and  opened  her  writing-desk,  humming 
an  opera  air  as  she  wrote  : — 

"Kilgobbin  Castle. 
•"  DEAR  MR.  WALPOLE — 

"  I  CAN  scarcely  tell  you  the  pleasure  I  feel  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  a  dear  friend,  or  a  friend  from  dear  Italy,  whichever  be  the  most 
proper  to  say.  My  uncle  is  from  home,  and  will  not  return  till  the  day 
after  to-morrow  at  dinner ;  but  my  cousin,  Miss  Kearney,  charges  me  to 
fay  how  happy  she  will  be  to  receive  you  and  your  fellow-traveller  at  lun- 
cheon to-morrow.  Pray  not  to  trouble  yourself  with  an  answer,  but 
believe  me  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  NINA  KOSTALEKGI." 

"I  was  right  in  saying  luncheon,  Kate,  and  not  dinner — was  I  not? 
It  is  less  formal." 
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"  I  suppose  so  ;  that  is,  if  it  was  right  to  invite  them  at  all,  of  which 
I  have  very  great  misgivings." 

"  I  wonder  what  brought  Cecil  Walpole  down  here  ?  "  said  Nina,  glad 
to  turn  the  discussion  into  another  channel.  "  Could  he  have  heard 
that  I  was  here  ?  Probably  not.  It  was  a  mere  chance,  I  suppose. 
Strange  things  these  same  chances  are,  that  do  so  much  more  in  our  lives 
than  all  our  plottings  !  " 

"  Tell  me  something  of  your  friend,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  your 
admirer,  Nina." 

"Yes,  very  much  my  admirer;  not  seriously,  you  know,  but  in  that 
charming  sort  of  adoration  we  cultivate  abroad,  that  means  anything  or 
nothing.  He  was  not  titled,  and  I  am  afraid  he  was  not  rich,  and  this 
last  misfortune  used  to  make  his  attentions  to  me  somewhat  painful — to 
him  I  mean,  not  to  me;  for,  of  course,  as  to  anything  serious,  I  looked 
much  higher  than  a  poor  Secretary  of  Legation." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  asked  Kate,  with  an  air  of  quiet  simplicity. 

"  I  should  hope  I  did,"  said  she,  haughtily;  and  she  threw  a  glance 
at  herself  in  a  large  mirror,  and  smiled  proudly  at  the  bright  image  that 
confronted  her.  "Yes,  darling,  say  it  out,"  cried  she,  turning  to  Kate. 
"  Your  eyes  have  uttered  the  words  already." 

"  What  words  ?  " 

"  Something  about  insufferable  vanity  and  conceit,  and  I  own  to 
both  !  Oh,  why  is  it  that  my  high  spirits  have  so  run  away  with  me  this 
morning,  that  I  have  forgotten  all  reserve  and  all  shame  ?  But  the 
truth,  is,  I  feel  half  wild  with  joy,  and  joy  in  my  nature  is  another  name 
for  recklessness." 

"I  sincerely  hope  not,"  said  Kate,  gravely.  "At  any  rate,  you  give 
me  another  reason  for  wishing  to  have  Miss  O'Shea  here." 

"I  will  not  have  her — no,  not  for  worlds,  Kate,  that  odious  old 
woman,  with  her  stiff  and  antiquated  propriety.  Cecil  would  quizz  her." 

"I  am  very  certain  he  would  not;  at  least,  if  he  be  such  a  perfect 
gentleman  as  you  tell  me." 

"  Ah,  but  you'd  never  know  he  did  it.  The  fine  tact  of  these  consum- 
mate men  of  the  world  derives  a  humouristic  enjoyment  in  eccentricity  of 
character,  which  never  shows  itself  in  any  outward  sign  beyond  the 
heightened  pleasure  they  feel  in  what  other  folks  might  call  dulness  or 
mere  oddity." 

"  I  would  not  suffer  an  old  friend  to  be  made  the  subject  of  even  such 
latent  amusement." 

"  Nor  her  nephew,  either,  perhaps  ?" 

"  The  nephew  could  take  care  of  himself,  Nina ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  will  be  called  on  to  do  so.  He  is  not  in  Ireland,  I  believe." 

"  He  was  to  arrive  this  week.     You  told  me  so." 

"  Perhaps  I  did ;  I  had  forgotten  it !  "  and  Kate  flushed  as  she  spoke, 
though  whether  from  shame  or  anger  it  was  not  easy  to  say.  As  though 
impatient  with  herself  at  any  display  of  temper,  she  added,  hurriedly,  "  Was 
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it  not  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  Nina  ?  Papa  lias  left  us  the  key  of  tho 
cellar,  a  thing  he  never  did  before,  and  only  now  because  you  were  here  !  " 

"  What  an  honoured  guest  I  am  !  "  said  the  other,  smiling. 

"  That  you  are  !  I  don't  believe  papa  has  gone  once  to  the  club  since 
you  came  here." 

"Now,  if  I  were  to  own  that  I  was  vain  of  this,  you'd  rebuke  nie, 
would  not  you  ?  " 

"  Our  love  could  scarcely  prompt  to  vanitj^." 

"  How  shall  I  ever  learn  to  be  humble  enough  in  a  family  of  such 
humility  ?  "  said  Nina,  pettishly.  Then  quickly  correcting  herself,  she 
said,  "  I'll  go  and  despatch  my  note,  and  then  I'll  come  back  and  ask 
your  pardon  for  all  my  wilfulness,  and  tell  you  how  much  I  thank  you  for 
all  your  goodness  to  me." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  bent  down  and  kissed  Kate's  hand  twice  or  thrice 
fervently. 

"  Oh,  dearest  Nina,  not  this — not  this  !  "  said  Kate,  trying  to  clasp 
her  in  her  arms ;  but  the  other  had  slipped  from  her  grasp,  and  was  gone. 

"  Strange  girl,"  muttered  Kate,  looking  after  her.  "  I  wonder  shall  I 
ever  understand  you,  or  shall  we  ever  understand  each  other  ?  " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SHOWING  HOW  FRIENDS  MAY  DIFFER. 

THE  morning  broke  drearily  for  our  friends,  the  two  pedestrians,  at  the 
''Blue  Goat."  A  day  of  dull  aspect  and  soft  rain  in  midsummer  has 
the  added  depression  that  it  seems  an  anachronism.  One  is  in  a  measure 
prepared  for  being  weather-bound  in  winter.  You  accept  imprisonment 
as  the  natural  fortune  of  the  season,  or  you  brave  the  elements  prepared 
to  let  them  do  their  worst,  while,  if  confined  to  house,  you  have  that 
solace  of  snugness,  that  comfortable  chimney-corner  which  somehow 
realizes  an  immense  amount  of  the  joys  we  concentrate  in  the  word 
"Home."  It  is  in  the  want  of  this  rallying-point,  this  little  domestic 
altar,  where  all  gather  together  in  a  common  worship,  that  lies  the  dreary 
discomfort  of  being  weather-bound  in  summer,  and  when  the  prison  is 
some  small  village  inn,  noisy,  disorderly,  and  dirty,  the  misery  is  complete. 

"  Grand  old  pig  that!  "  said  Lockwood,  as  he  gazed  out  upon  the 
filthy  yard,  where  a  fat  old  sow  contemplated  the  weather  from  the 
threshold  of  her  dwelling. 

"I  wish  she'd  come  out.  I  want  to  make  a  sketch  of  her,"  said  the 
other. 

"  Even  one's  tobacco  grows  too  damp  to  smoke  in  this  blessed 
climate,"  said  Lockwood,  as  he  pitched  his  cigar  away.  "  Heigh-ho  ! 
We're  too  late  for  the  train  to  town,  I  see." 

"  You'd  not  go  back,  would  you  ?  " 
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"  I  should  think  I  would  !  That  old  den  in  the  upper  Castle-yard  is 
not  very  cheery  or  very  nice,  but  there  is  a  chair  to  sit  on,  and  a  review 
and  a  newspaper  to  read.  A  tour  in  a  country  and  with  a  climate  like 
this  is  a  mistake." 

"  I  suspect  it  is,"  said  Walpole,  drearily. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  see,  no  one  to  talk  to,  nowhere  to  stop  at !  " 

"All  true,"  muttered  the  other.  "By  the  way,  haven't  we  some 
plan  or  project  for  to-day — something  ahout  an  old  castle  or  an  abbey 
to  see?  " 

"  Yes,  and  the  waiter  brought  me  a  letter.  I  think  it  was  addressed 
to  you,  and  I  left  it  on  my  dressing-table.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
I'll  go  and  fetch  it." 

Short  as  his  absence  was,  it  gave  Walpole  time  enough  to  recur  to  his  late 
judgment  on  his  tour,  and  once  more  call  it  a  "  mistake,  a  complete  mistake." 
The  Ireland  of  wits,  dramatists,  and  romance-writers  was  a  conventional 
thing,  and  bore  no  resemblance  whatsoever  to  the  rain-soaked,  dreary- 
looking,  depressed  reality.  "  These  Irish,  they  are  odd  without  being 
droll,  just  as  they  are  poor  without  being  picturesque ;  but  of  all  the 
delusions  we  nourish  about  them,  there  is  not  one  so  thoroughly  absurd 
as  to  call  them  dangerous  !  " 

He  had  just  arrived  at  this  mature  opinion,  when  his  friend  re-entered 
and  handed  him  the  note. 

"Here  is  a  piece  of  luck.  Per  Bacco!"  cried  Walpole,  as  he  ran 
over  the  lines.  "  This  beats  all  I  could  have  hoped  for.  Listen  to  this : 
— '  Dear  Mr.  Walpole, — I  cannot  tell  you  the  delight  I  feel  in  the 
prospect  of  seeing  a  dear  friend,  or  a  friend  from  dear  Italy,  which  is  it  ?  " 

"  Who  writes  this  ?  " 

' '  A  certain  Mademoiselle  Kostalergi,  whom  I  knew  at  Eome  ;  one  of 
the  prettiest,  cleverest,  and  nicest  girls  I  ever  met  in  my  life." 

"  Not  the  daughter  of  that  precious  Count  Kostalergi  you  have  told  me 
such  stories  of  ?  " 

"  The  same,  but  most  unlike  him  in  every  way.  She  is  here,  appa- 
rently, with  an  uncle,  who  is  now  from  home,  and  she  and  her  cousin 
invite  us  to  luncheon  to-day." 

"  What  a  lark!  "  said  the  other,  dryly. 

"  We'll  go,  of  course  ?  " 

"  In  weather  like  this  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  Shall  we  be  better  off  staying  here  ?  I  now  begin  to 
remember  how  the  name  of  this  place  was  so  familiar  to  me.  She  was 
always  asking  me  if  I  knew  or  heard  of  her  mother's  brother,  the  Lord 
Kilgobbin,  and,  to  tell  truth,  I  fancied  some  one  had  been  hoaxing  her 
with  the  name,  and  never  believed  that  there  was  even  a  place  with  such 
a  designation." 

"Kilgobbin  does  not  sound  like  a  lordly  title.  How  about  Made- 
moiselle— what  is  the  name  ?  " 

"  Kostalergi ;  they  call  themselves  princes." 
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"  With  all  my  heart.  I  was  only  going  to  say,  as  you've  got  a  sort  of 
knack  of  entanglement — is  there,  or  has  there  been  anything  of  that  sort 
here?" 

"  Flirtation — a  little  of  what  is  called  '  spooning  ' — but  no  more.  But 
why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  First  of  all,  you  are  an  engaged  man." 

"  All  true,  and  I  mean  to  keep  my  engagement.  I  can't  marry,  how- 
ever, till  I  get  a  mission,  or  something  at  home  as  good  as  a  mission. 
Lady  Maude  knows  that ;  her  friends  know  it,  but  none  of  us  imagine  that 
we  are  to  be  miserable  in  the  meantime." 

"  I'm  not  talking  of  misery.  I'd  only  say,  don't  get  yourself  into  any 
mess.  These  foreign  girls  are  very  wide  awake." 

"  Don't  believe  that,  Harry  ;  one  of  our  home-bred  damsels  would 
give  them  a  distance  and  beat  them  in  the  race  for  a  husband.  It's  only 
in  England  girls  are  trained  to  angle  for  marriage,  take  my  word  for  it.'' 

"  Be  it  so — I  only  warn  you  that  if  you  get  into  any  scrape  I'll  accept 
none  of  the  consequences.  Lord  Danesbury  is  ready  enough  to  say  that, 
because  I  am  some  ten  years  older  than  you,  I  should  have  kept  you  out 
of  mischief.  I  never  contracted  for  such  a  bear-leadership ;  though  I 
certainly  told  Lady  Maude  I'd  turn  Queen's  evidence  against  you  if  you 
became  a  traitor." 

"  I  wonder  you  never  told  me  that  before,"  said  Walpole,  with  some 
irritation  of  manner. 

"  I  only  wonder  that  I  told  it  now  !  "  replied  the  other,  gruffly. 

"  Then  I  am  to  take  it,  that  in  your  office  of  guardian  you'd  rather 
we'd  decline  this  invitation,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  a  rush  for  it  either  way,  but  looking  to  the  sort  of  day 
it  is  out  there,  I  incline  to  keep  the  house." 

"I  don't  mind  bad  weather,  and  I'll  go,"  said  Walpole,  in  a  way  that 
showed  temper  was  involved  in  the  resolution. 

Lockwood  made  no  other  reply  than  heaping  a  quantity  of  turf  on  the 
fire,  and  seating  himself  beside  it. 

When  a  man  tells  his  fellow-traveller  that  he  means  to  go  his  own 
road — that  companionship  has  no  tie  upon  him — he  virtually  declares  the 
partnership  dissolved ;  and  while  Lockwood  sat  reflecting  over  this,  he 
was  also  canvassing  with  himself  how  far  he  might  have  been  to  blame  in 
provoking  this  hasty  resolution. 

"Perhaps  he  was  irritated  at  my  counsels,  perhaps  the  notion 'of  any- 
thing like  guidance  offended  him  ;  perhaps  it  was  the  phrase,  bear-leader- 
ship, and  the  half  threat  of  betraying  him,  has  done  the  mischief."  Now 
the  gallant  soldier  was  a  slow  thinker ;  it  took  him  a  deal  of  time  to 
arrange  the  details  of  any  matter  in  his  mind,  and  when  he  tried  to  muster 
his  ideas  there  were  many  which  would  not  answer  the  call,  and  of  those 
which  came,  there  were  not  a  few  which  seemed  to  present  themselves  in  a 
refractory  and  unwilling  spirit,  so  that  he  had  almost  to  suppress  a 
mutiny  before  he  proceeded  to  his  inspection. 
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Nor  did  the  strong  cheroots,  which  he  smoked  to  clear  his  faculties  and 
develop  his  mental  resources,  always  contribute  to  this  end,  though  their 
soothing  influence  certainly  helped  to  make  him  more  satisfied  with  his 
judgments. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Walpole,"  said  he,  determining  that  he  would  save 
himself  all  unnecessary  labour  of  thought  by  throwing  the  burden  of  the 
case  on  the  respondent, — "  look  here :  take  a  calm  view  of  this  thing,  and 
see  if  it's  quite  wise  in  you  to  go  back  into  trammels  it  cost  you  some 
trouble  to  escape  from.  You  call  it  spooning,  but  you  won't  deny  you 
went  very  far  with  that  young  woman — farther  I  suspect  than  you've  told 
me  yet.  Eh !  is  that  true  or  not  ?  " 

He  waited  a  reasonable  time  for  a  reply,  but  none  coming,  he  went  on  : 
"  I  don't  want  a  forced  confidence.  You  may  say  it's  no  business  of 
mine,  and  there  I  agree  with  you,  and  probably  if  you  put  me  to  the 
question  in  the  same  fashion,  I'd  give  you  a  very  short  answer.  Remember 
one  thing,  however,  old  fellow  :  I've  seen  a  precious  deal  more  of  life  and 
the  world  than  you  have  !  From  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  you  were 
hammering  away  at  Greek  verbs  and  some  such  balderdash  at  Oxford,  I 
was  up  at  Rangoon  with  the  very  fastest  set  of  men — ay,  of  women 
too — I  ever  h'ved  with  in  all  my  life.  Half  of  our  fellows  were  killed 
off  by  it.  Of  course  people  will  say  climate,  climate  !  but  if  I  was  to  give 
you  the  history  of  one  day — just  twenty-four  hours  of  our  life  up  there — 
you'd  say  that  the  wonder  is  there's  any  one  alive  to  tell  it." 

He  turned  around  at  this,  to  enjoy  the  expression  of  horror  and 
surprise  he  hoped  to  have  called  up,  and  perceived  for  the  first  time  that 
he  was  alone.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  the  waiter  where  the  other 
gentleman  had  gone,  and  learned  that  he  had  ordered  a  car,  and  set' out 
for  Kilgobbin  Castle  more  than  half-an-hour  before. 

"All  right,"  said  he,  fiercely.  "I  wash  my  hands  of  it  altogether ! 
I'm  heartily  glad  I  told  him  so  before  he  went."  He  smoked  on  very 
vigorously  for  half-an-hour,  the  burden  of  his  thoughts  being  perhaps 
revealed  by  the  summing-up,  as  he  said,  "  And  when  you  are  '  in  for  it,' 
Master  Cecil,  and  some  precious  scrape  it  will  be,  if  I  move  hand  or  foot 
to  pull  you  through  it,  call  me  a  Major  of  Marines,  that's  all — just  call 
me  a  Major  of  Marines !  "  The  ineffable  horror  of  such  an  imputation 
served  as  matter  for  reverie  for  hours. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
A  DllIVE  THROUGH  A  BOG. 

WHILE  Lockwood  continued  thus  to  doubt  and  debate  with  himself, 
Walpole  was  already  some  miles  on  his  way  to  Kilgobbin.  Not,  indeed, 
that  he  had  made  any  remarkable  progress,  for  the  "  mare  that  was  to 
rowl  his  honour  over  in  an  hour  and  half,"  had  to  be  taken  from  the  field 
she  had  been  ploughing  since  daybreak,  while  "  the  boy "  that 
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should  drive  her,  was  a  little  old  man  who  had  to  be  aroused  from  a 
condition  of  drunkenness  in  a  hayloft,  and  installed  in  his  office. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  difficulties.  The  roads  that  led  through  the 
bog  were  so  numerous  and  so  completely  alike  that  it  only  needed  the 
dense  atmosphere  of  a  rainy  day  to  make  it  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
discover  the  right  track.  More  than  once  were  they  obliged  to  retrace 
their  steps  after  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  driver's  impatience 
always  took  the  shape  of  a  reproach  to  Walpole,  who,  having  nothing  else 
to  do,  should  surely  have  minded  where  they  were  going.  Now,  not  only 
was  .the  traveller  utterly  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  land  he  journeyed 
in,  but  his  thoughts  were  far  and  away  from  the  scenes  around  him.  Very 
scattered  and  desultory  thoughts  were  they,  at  one  time  over  the  Alps 
and  with  "  long-agoes  :  "  nights  at  Rome  clashing  with  mornings  on  the 
Campagna ;  vast  salons  crowded  with  people  of  many  nations,  all  more  or 
less  busy  with  that  great  traffic  which,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  religion, 
or  politics,  or  social  intrigue,  hate,  love  or  rivalry,  makes  up  what  we 
call  "  the  world  ; "  or  there  were  sunsets  dying  away  rapidly — as  they  will 
do* — over  that  great  plain  outside  the  city,  whereon  solitude  and  silence 
are  as  much  masters  as  on  a  vast  prairie  of  the  West ;  and  he  thought  of 
times-  when  he  rode  back  at  nightfall  beside  Nina  Kostalergi,  when  little 
flashes  would  cross  them  of  that  romance  that  very  worldly  folk  now  and 
then  taste  of,  and  delight  in  with  a  zest  all  the  greater  that  the  sensation  is 
so  new  and  strange  to  them.  Then  there  was  the  revulsion  from  the  blaze 
of  waxlights  and  the  glitter  of  diamonds,  the  crash  of  orchestras  and  the 
din  of  conversation,  the  intoxication  of  the  flattery  that  champagne  only 
seems  to  "  accentuate  "  to  the  unbroken  stillness  of  the  hour,  when  even 
the  footfall  of  the  horse  is  unheard,  and  a  dreamy  doubt  that  this  quietude, 
this  soothing  sense  of  calm,  is  higher  happiness  than  all  the  glitter  and 
all  the  splendour  of  the  ball-room,  and  that  in  the  dropping  words  we 
now  exchange,  and  in  the  stray  glances,  there  is  a  significance  and  an 
exquisite  delight  we  never  felt  till  now  ;  for,  glorious  as  is  the  thought  of 
a  returned  affection,  full  of  ecstasy,  the  sense  of  a  heart  all,  all  our  own, 
there  is  in  the  first  half- doubtful,  distrustful  feeling  of  falling  in  love,  with 
all  its  chances  of  success  or  failure,  something  that  has  its  moments  of 
bliss  nothing  of  earthly  delight  can  ever  equal.  To  the  verge  of  that  pos- 
sibility Walpole  had  reached — but  gone  no  further — with  Nina  Kostalergi. 
The  young  men  of  the  age  are  an  eminently  calculating  and  prudent  class, 
and  they  count  the  cost  of  an  action  with  a  marvellous  amount  of 
accuracy.  Is  it  the  turf  and  its  teachings  to  which  this  crafty  and  cold- 
blooded spirit  is  owing  ?  Have  they  learned  to  "  square  their  book  "  on 
life  by  the  lessons  of  Ascot  and  Newmarket,  and  seen  that,  no  matter  how 
probably  they  "stand  to  win"  on  this,  they  must  provide  for  that,  and  that 
no  caution  or  foresight  is  enough  that  will  not  embrace  every  casualty 
of  any  venture  ? 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  a  younger  son  of  the  period  that  he  must 
not  marrcy  a  pretty  girl  of  doubtful  family  and  no  fortune.  He  may 
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have  his  doubts  on  scores  of  subjects  :  he  may  not  be  quite  sure  whether 
he  ought  to  remain  a  Whig  with  Lord  Russell,  or  go  in  for  Odgerism  and 
the  ballot ;  he  may  be  uncertain  about  Colenso,  and  have  his  misgivings 
about  the  Pentateuch ;  he  may  not  be  easy  in  his  mind  about  the 
Russians  in  the  East,  or  the  Americans  in  the  West ;  uncomfortable 
suspicions  may  cross  him  that  the  Volunteers  are  not  as  quick  in  evolution 
as  the  Zouaves,  or  that  England  generally  does  not  sing  "  Rule  Britannia" 
so  lustily  as  she  used  to  do.  All  these  are  possible  misgivings,  but  that 
he  should  take  such  a  plunge  as  matrimony,  on  other  grounds  than  the 
perfect  prudence  and  profit  of  the  investment,  could  never  occur  to  him. 

As  to  the  sinfulness  of  tampering  with  a  girl's  affections  by  what  in 
slang  is  called  "  spooning,"  it  was  purely  absurd  to  think  of  it.  You  might 
as  well  say  that  playing  sixpenny  whist  made  a  man  a  gambler.  And 
then,  as  to  the  spooning,  it  was  jmrtie  egale,  the  lady  was  no  worse  off 
than  the  gentleman.  If  there  were  by  any  hazard — and  this  he  was 
disposed  to  doubt—"  affections  "  at  stake,  the  man  "  stood  to  lose  "  as 
much  as  the  woman.  But  this  was  not  the  aspect  in  which  the  case 
presented  itself,  flirtation  being,  in  his  idea,  to  marriage — what  the 
preliminary  canter  is  to  the  race — something  to  indicate  the  future,  but 
so  dimly  and  doubtfully  as  not  to  decide  the  hesitation  of  the  waverar. 

If,  then,  Walpole  was  never  for  a  moment  what  mothers  call  serious 
in  his  attentions  to  Mdlle.  Kosfllergi,  he  was  not  the  less  fond  of  her 
society  ;  he  frequented  the  places  where  she  was  likely  to  be  met  with,  and 
paid  her  that  degree  of  "court"  that  only  stopped  short  of  being  par- 
ticular by  his  natural  caution.  There  was  the  more  need  for  the  exercise 
of  this  quality  at  Rome,  since  there  were  many  there  who  knew  of  his 
engagement  with  his  cousin,  Lady  Maude,  and  who  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  report  on  any  breach  of  fidelity.  Now,  however,  all  these 
restraints  were  withdrawn.  They  were  not  in  Italy,  where  London,  by 
a  change  of  venue,  takes  its  "  records  "  to  be  tried  in  the  dull  days  of 
winter.  They  were  in  Ireland,  and  in  a  remote  spot  of  Ireland,  where 
there  were  no  gossips,  no  clubs,  no  afternoon-tea  committees,  to  sit  on 
reputations,  and  was  it  not  pleasant  now  to  see  this  nice  girl  again  in 
perfect  freedom  ?  These  were,  loosely  stated,  the  thoughts  which 
occupied  him  as  he  went  along,  very  little  disposed  to  mind  how  often  the 
puzzled  driver  halted  to  decide  the  road,  or  how  frequently  he  retraced 
miles  of  distance.  Men  of  the  world,  especially  when  young  in  life,  and 
more  realistic  than  they  will  be  twenty  years  later,  proud  of  the  incredulity 
they  can  feel  on  the  score  of  everything  and  everybody,  are  often  fond  of 
making  themselves  heroes  to  their  own  hearts  of  some  little  romance, 
which  shall  not  cost  them  dearly  to  indulge  in,  and  merely  engage  some 
loose-lying  sympathies  without  in  any  way  prejudicing  their  road  in  life. 
They  accept  of  these  sentimentalities,  as  the  vicar's  wife  did  the  sheep  in 
the  picture,  pleased  to  "  have  as  many  as  the  painter  would  put  in  for 
nothing." 

Now,  Cecil  Walpole  never  intended  that  this  little  Irish  episode — and 
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episode  he  determined  it  should  be — should  in  any  degree  affect  the 
serious  fortunes  of  his  life.  He  was  engaged  to  his  cousin,  Lady 
Maude  Bickerstafie,  and  they  would  be  married  some  day.  Not  that 
either  was  very  impatient  to  exchange  present  comfort — and,  on  her  side, 
affluence — for  a  marriage  on  small  means,  and  no  great  prospects  beyond 
that.  They  were  not  much  in  love.  Walpole  knew  that  the  Lady 
Maude's  fortune  was  small,  but  the  man  who  married  her  must  "  be  taken 
care  of,"  and  by  either  side,  for  there  were  as  many  Tories  as  Whigs  in 
the  family;  and  Lady  Maude  knew  that  half-a-dozen  years  ago,  she 
would  certainly  not  have  accepted  Walpole  ;  but  that  with  every  year  her 
chances  of  a  better  ^>rtrft  were  diminishing ;  and,  worse  than  all  this, 
each  was  well  aware  of  the  inducements  by  which  the  other  was  in- 
fluenced. Nor  did  the  knowledge  in  any  way  detract  from  their  self- 
complacence  or  satisfaction  with  the  match. 

Lady  Maude  was  to  accompany  her  uncle  to  Ireland,  and  do  the 
honours  of  his  court,  for  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  pleaded  hard  with  his 
party  on  that  score  to  be  let  off  accepting  the  viceroyalty. 

Lady  Maude,  however,  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  even  if  she  had,  how 
should  she  ever  hear  of  an  adventure  in  the  Bog  of  Allen ! 

But  was  there  to  be  an  adventure  ?  and,  if  so,  what  sort  of  adventure  ? 
Irishmen,  Walpole  had  heard,  had  all  the  jealousy  about  their  women,  that 
characterizes  savage  races,  and  were  ffcady  to  resent  what,  in  civilized 
people,  no  one  would  dream  of  regarding  as  matter  for  umbrage.  Well, 
then,  it  was  only  to  be  more  cautious — more  on  one's  guard — besides  the 
tact,  too,  which  a  knowledge  of  life  should  give 

"Eh,  what's  this?  Why  are  you  stopping  here?"  This  was 
addressed  now  to  the  driver,  who  had  descended  from  his  box,  and  was 
standing  in  advance  of  the  horse. 

"  Why  don't  I  drive  on,  is  it  ?  "  asked  he  in  a  voice  of  despair. 
"  Sure,  there's  no  road." 

"  And  does  it  stop  here  ?  "  cried  Walpole,  in  horror,  for  he  now  per- 
ceived that  the  road  really  came  to  an  abrupt  ending  in  the  midst  of  the 
bog. 

"  Begorra,  it's  just  what  it  does.  Ye  see,  your  honour,"  added  he, 
in  a  confidential  tone,  "  it's  one  of  them  tricks  the  English  played  us  in 
the  year  of  the  famine.  They  got  two  millions  of  money  to  make  roads 
in  Ireland,  but  they  were  so  afraid  it  would  make  us  prosperous  and 
richer  than  themselves,  that  they  set  about  making  roads  that  go  nowhere. 
Sometimes  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  or  down  to  the  sea,  where  there  was 
no  harbour,  and  sometimes,  like  this  one,  into  the  heart  of  a  bog." 

"  That  was  very  spiteful  and  very  mean,  too,"  said  Walpole. 

"  Wasn't  it  just  mean,  and  nothing  else  !  and  it's  five  miles  we'll  have 
to  go  back  now  to  the  cross-roads.  Begorra,  your  honour,  it's  a  good 
dhrink  ye'll  have  to  give  me  for  this  day's  work." 

"  You  forget,  my  friend,  that  but  for  your  own  confounded  stupidity 
I  should  have  been  at  Kilgobbin  Castle  by  this  time." 
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"And  ye'll  be  there  yet,  with  God's  help!"  said  he,  turning  the 
horse's  head.  "  Bad-luck  to  them  for  the  road-making,  and  it's  a  pity, 
after  all,  it  goes  nowhere,  for  it's  the  nicest  bit  to  travel  in  the  whole 
country." 

"  Come  now,  jump  up,  old  fellow,  and  make  your  beast  step  out.  I 
don't  want  to  pass  the  night  here." 

"  You  wouldn't  have  a  dhrop  of  whisky  with  your  honour  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  Nor  even  brandy  ?  " 

"  No,  not  even  brandy." 

"Musha,  I'm  thinking  you  must  be  English,"  muttered  he,  half 
sulkily. 

"  And  if  I  were,  is  there  any  great  harm  in  that  ?  " 

"  By  coorse  not ;  how  could  ye  help  it  ?  I  suppose  we'd  all  of  us  be 
better  if  we  could.  Sit  a  bit  more  forward,  your  honour;  the  bellyband 
does  be  lifting  her,  and  as  you're  doing  nothing,  just  give  her  a  welt  of 
that  stick  in  your  hand,  now  and  then,  for  I  lost  the  lash  off  my  whip, 
and  I've  nothing  but  this  !  "  And  he  displayed  the  short  handle  of  what 
had  once  been  a  whip,  with  a  thong  of  leather  dangling  at  the  end. 

"  I  must  say,  I  wasn't  aware  that  I  was  to  have  worked  my  passage," 
said  "VValpole,  with  something  between  drollery  and  irritation. 

"  She  doesn't  care  for  bating — stick  her  with  the  end  of  it.  That's  the 
way.  We'll  get  on  elegant  now.  I  suppose  you  was  never  here  before  ?  " 

"  No  ;  and  I  think  I  can  promise  you  I'll  not  come  again." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  then,  and  many  a  time  too.  This  is  the  Bog  of 
Allen  you're  travelling  now,  and  they  tell  there's  not  the  like  of  it  in  the 
three  kingdoms." 

"  I  trust  there's  not !  " 

"  The  English,  they  say,  has  no  bogs.     Nothing  but  coal." 

"  Quite  true." 

"  Erin,  ma  bouchal  you  are  !  first  gem  of  the  say  !  that's  what  Dan 
O'Connell  always  called  you.  Are  you  gettin'  tired  with  the  stick?  " 

"  I'm  tired  of  your  wretched  old  beast,  and  your  car,  and  yourself, 
too,"  said  Walpole  ;  "  and  if  I  were  sure  that  was  the  Castle  yonder,  I'd 
make  my  way  straight  to  it  on  foot." 

' '  And  why  wouldn't  you,  if  your  honour  liked  it  best  ?  Why  would 
ye  be  beholden  to  a  car  if  you'd  rather  walk.  Only  mind  the  bog-holes  : 
for  there's  twenty  feet  of  water  in  some  of  them,  and  the  sides  is  so 
straight,  you'll  never  get  out  if  you  fall  in." 

"  Drive  on,  then.  I'll  remain  where  I  am  ;  but  don't  bother  me  with 
your  talk ;  and  no  more  questioning." 

"  By  coorse  I  won't — why  would  I  ?  Isn't  your  honour  a  gentleman, 
and  haven't  you  a  right  to  say  what  you  plaze ;  and  what  am  I  but  a 
poor  boy,  earning  his  bread,  just  the  way  it  is  all  through  the  world  ; 
some  has  everything  they  want  and  more  besides,  and  others  hasn't  a 
stitch  to  their  backs,  or  maybe  a  pinch  of  tobacco  to  put  in  a  pipe." 
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This  appeal  was  timed  by  seeing  that  Walpole  had  just  lighted  a 
fresh  cigar,  whose  fragrant  fumes  were  wafted  across  the  speaker's  nose. 

Firm  to  his  determination  to  maintain  silence,  Walpole  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  speech,  nor  uttered  a  word  of  any  kind ;  and  as  a  light 
drizzling  rain  had  now  begun  to  fall,  and  obliged  him  to  shelter  himself 
under  an  umbrella,  he  was  at  length  saved  from  his  companion's 
loquacity.  Baffled,  but  not  beaten,  the  old  fellow  began  to  sing,  at  first 
in  a  low,  droning  tone  ;  but  growing  louder  as  the  fire  of  patriotism  warmed 
him,  he  shouted,  to  a  very  wild  and  somewhat  irregular  tune,  a  ballad,  of 
which  Walpole  could  not  but  hear  the  words  occasionally,  while  the 
tramping  of  the  fellow's  feet  on  the  foot- board  kept  time  to  his  song  : — 

'Tis  our  fun  they  can't  forgive  us, 
Nor  our  wit  so  sharp  and  keen; 
But  there's  nothing  that  provokes  them 

Like  our  wcarin'  of  the  green. 
They  thought  Poverty  would  bate  us, 

But  we'd  sell  our  last  "  boneen  " 
And  we'd  live  on  could  paytatees, 
All  for  wearin'  of  the  green. 

Oh,  the  wearin'  of  the  green — the  wearin'  of  the  green  ! 
'Tis  the  colour  best  becomes  us 
Is  the  wearin'  of  the  green  ! 

"  Here's  a  cigar  for  you,  old  fellow,  and  stop  that  infernal  chant.11 

"There's  only  five  verses  more,  and  I'll  sing  them  for  your  honour 
before  I  light  the  baccy." 

"  If  you  do,  then,  you  shall  never  light  baccy  of  mine.  Can't  you  see 
that  your  confounded  song  is  driving  me  mad  ?  " 

"  Faix,  ye're  the  first  I  ever  see  disliked  music,"  muttered  he,  in  a 
tone  almost  compassionate. 

And  now  as  Walpole  raised  the  collar  of  his  coat  to  defend  his  ears, 
and  prepared,  as  well  as  he  might,  to  resist  the  weather,  he  muttered,  "And 
this  is  the  beautiful  land  of  scenery  ;  and  this  the  climate ;  and  this  the 
amusing  and  witty  peasant  we  read  of.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  tell  the 
world  how  it  has  been  humbugged  !  "  And  thus  musing,  he  jogged  on  the 
dreary  road,  nor  raised  his  head  till  the  heavy  clash  of  an  iron  gate 
aroused  him,  and  he  saw  that  they  were  driving  along  an  approach,  with 
some  clumps  of  pretty  but  young  timber  on  either  side. 

"Here  we  are,  your  honour,  safe  and  sound,"  cried  the  driver,  as 
proudly  as  if  he  had  not  been  five  hours  over  what  should  have  been  done 
in  one  and  a  half.  "  This  is  Kilgobbin.  All  the  ould  trees  was  cut  down 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  they  say,  but  there  will  be  a  fine  wood  here  yet. 
That's  the  castle  you  see  yonder,  over  them  trees;  but  there's  no  flag 
flying.  The  lord's  away.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  wait  for  your  honour  ? 
You'll  be  coming  back  with  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  you'll  have  to  wait."  And  Walpole  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
saw  it  was  already  past  five  o'clock. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THE  SEARCH  FOR  ARMS. 

WHEN  the  hour  of  luncheon  came,  and  no  guests  made  their  appearance, 
the  young  girls  at  the  castle  began  to  discuss  what  they  should  best  do. 
"  I  know  nothing  of  fine  people  and  their  ways,"  said  Kate ;  "  you  must 
take  the  whole  direction  here,  Nina." 

"It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  a  cold  luncheon  can  wait 
without  difficulty." 

And  so  they  waited  till  three,  then  till  four,  and  now  it  was  five 
o'clock ;  when  Kate,  who  had  been  over  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the 
calves'  paddock,  and  inspecting  a  small  tract  laid  out  for  a  nursery,  came 
back  to  the  house  very  tired,  and,  as  she  said,  also  very  hungry.  "  You 
know,  Nina,"  said  she,  entering  the  room,  "I  ordered  no  dinner  to-day. 
I  speculated  on  our  making  our  dinner  when  your  friends  lunched ;  and  as 
they  have  not  lunched,  we  have  not  dined ;  and  I  vote  we  sit  down  now. 

I'm  afraid   I   shall  not   be   as   pleasant  company   as  that  Mr. do 

tell  me  his  name — Walpole — but  I  pledge  myself  to  have  as  good  an 
appetite." 

Nina  made  no  answer.  She  stood  at  the  open  window  ;  her  gaze 
steadily  bent  on  the  strip  of  narrow  road  that  traversed  the  wide  moor 
before  her. 

"  Ain't  you  hungry  ?  I  mean,  ain't  you  famished,  child  ?  "  asked  Kate. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  could  eat,  but  I  believe  I  could  go  without 
eating  just  as  well." 

"  Well,  I  must  dine ;  and  if  you  were  not  looking  so  nice  and  fresh, 
with  a  rose-bud  in  your  hair  and  your  white  dress  so  daintily  looped  up, 
I'd  ask  leave  not  to  dress." 

"  If  you  were  to  smooth  your  hair,  and,  perhaps,  change  your  boots — 

"  Oh,  I  know,  and  become  in  every  respect  a  little  civilized.  My  poor 
dear  cousin,  what  a  mission  you  have  undertaken  among  the  savages. 
Own  it  honestly,  you  never  guessed  the  task  that  was  before  you  when 
you  came  here." 

"  Oh,  it's  very  nice  savagery,  all  the  same,"  said  the  other,  smiling 
pleasantly. 

"  There  now  ! "  cried  Kate,  as  she  threw  her  hat  to  one  side,  and  stood 
arranging  her  hair  before  the  glass.  "  I  make  this  toilette  under  protest, 
for  we  are  v  going  in  to  luncheon,  not  dinner,  and  all  the  world  knows,- 
and  all  the  illustrated  newspapers  show,  that  people  do  not  dress  for  lunch. 
And,  by  the  way,  that  is  something  you  have  not  got  in  Italy.  All  the  women 
gathering  together  in  their  garden-bonnets  and  their  morning  muslins,  and 
the  men  in  their  knickerbockers  and  their  coarse  tweed  coats." 

"  I  declare  I  think  you  are  in  better  spirits  since  you  see  these  people 
are  not  coming." 

"  It  is  true.     You  have  guessed  it,  dearest.     The  thought  of  anything 
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grand  —  as  a  visitor  ;  anything  that  would  for  a  moment  suggest  the 
unpleasant  question,  Is  this  right?  or,  Is  that  usual?  makes  me  downright 
irritable.  Come,  are  you  ready  ?  May  I  offer  you  my  arm  ?  " 

And  now  they  were  at  tahle,  Kate  rattling  away  in  unwonted  gaiety, 
and  trying  to  rally  Nina  out  of  her  disappointment. 

"  I  declare,  Nina,  everything  is  so  pretty  I'm  ashamed  to  eat.  Those 
chickens  near  you  are  the  least  ornamental  things  I  see.  Cut  me  off  a 
wing.  Oh,  I  forgot,  you  never  acquired  the  barbarous  art  of  carving." 

"  I  can  cut  this,"  said  Nina,  drawing  a  dish  of  tongue  towards  her. 

"  What !  that  marvellous  production  like  a  parterre  of  flowers  ?  It 
would  be  downright  profanation  to  destroy  it." 

"  Then  shall  I  give  you  some  of  this,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Why,  child,  that  is  strawberry-cream.  But  I  cannot  eat  all  alone  ; 
do  help  yourself." 

"  I  shall  take  something  by-and-by." 

"  What  do  young  ladies  in  Italy  eat  when  they  are — no,  I  don't  mean 
in  love — I  shall  call  it — in  despair  ?  " 

"  Give  me  some  of  that  white  wine  beside  you.  There  !  don't  you 
hear  a  noise  ?  I'm  certain  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels." 

"  Most  sincerely,  I  trust  not.  I  wouldn't  for  anything  these  people 
should  break  in  upon  us  now.  If  my  brother  Dick  should  drop  in  I'd 
welcome  him,  and  he  would  make  our  little  party  perfect.  Do  you  know, 
Nina,  Dick  can  be  so  jolly.  What's  that  ?  there  are  voices  there  without." 

As  she  spoke  the  door  was  opened,  and  Walpole  entered.  The  young 
girls  had  but  time  to  rise  from  their  seats,  when — they  never  could 
exactly  say  how — they  found  themselves  shaking  hands  with  him  in  great 
cordiality. 

"  And  your  friend — where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Nursing  a  sore  throat,  or  a  sprained  ankle,  or  a  something  or  other. 
Shall  I  confess  it, — as  only  a  suspicion  on  my  part,  however, — that  I  do 
believe  he  was  too  much  shocked  at  the  outrageous  liberty  I  took  in  asking 
to  be  admitted  here  to  accept  any  partnership  in  the  impertinence  ?  " 

"  We  expected  you  at  two  or  three  o'clock,"  said  Nina. 

"  And  shall  I  tell  you  why  I  was  not  here  before  ?  Perhaps  you'll 
scarcely  credit  me  when  I  say  I  have  been  five  hours  on  the  road." 

"  Five  hours  !     How  did  you  manage  that  ?  " 

"  In  this  way.  I  started  a  few  minutes  after  twelve  from  the  inn — I 
on  foot,  the  car  to  overtake  me."  And  he  went  on  to  give  a  narrative  of 
his  wanderings  over  the  bog,  imitating,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  driver's 
conversations  with  him,  and  the  reproaches  he  vented  on  his  inattention 
to  the  road.  Kate  enjoyed  the  story  with  all  the  humouristic  fun  of  one 
who  knew  thoroughly  how  the  peasant  had  been  playing  with  the  gentle- 
man, just  for  the  indulgence  of  that  strange  sarcastic  temper  that 
underlies  the  Irish  nature  ;  and  she  could  fancy  how  much  more  droll 
it  would  have  been  to  have  heard  the  narrative  as  told  by  the  driver 
of  the  car. 
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"  And  don't  you  like  his  song,  Mr.  "Walpole  ?  " 

"  What,  'The  Wearing  of  the  Green?'  It  was  the  dreariest  dirge 
I  ever  listened  to." 

"  Come,  you  shall  not  say  so.  WThen  we  go  into  the  drawing-room 
Nina  shall  sing  it  for  you,  and  I'll  wager  you  recant  your  opinion." 

"  And  do  you  sing  rebel  canticles,  Mademoiselle  Kostalergi  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do  all  my  cousin  bids  me.  I  wear  a  red  cloak.  How  is  it 
called  ?  " 

"  Connemara  ?  " 

Nina  nodded.  "That's  the  name,  but  I'm  not  going  to  say  it;  and 
when  we  go  abroad — that  is,  on  the  bog  there,  for  a  walk — we  dress  in 
green  petticoats  and  wear  very  thick  shoes." 

"  And,  in  a  word,  are  very  generally  barbarous." 

"  Well,  if  you  be  really  barbarians,"  said  Walpole,  filling  his  glass, 
"  I  wonder  what  I  would  not  give  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  tribe." 

"  Oh,  you'd  want  to  be  a  sachem,  or  a  chief,  or  a  mystery-man  at 
least ;  and  we  couldn't  permit  that,"  cried  Kate. 

"  No  ;  I  crave  admission  as  the  humblest  of  your  followers." 

"  Shall  we  put  him  to  the  test,  Nina  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  the  other. 

"  Make  him  take  a  Ribbon  oath,  or  the  pledge  of  a  United  Irishman. 
I've  copies  of  both  in  papa's  study." 

"I  should  like  to  see  these  immensely,"  said  Walpole. 

"I'll  see  if  I  can't  find  them,"  cried  Kate,  rising,  and  hastening 
away. 

For  some  seconds  after  she  left  the  room  there  was  perfect  silence. 
Walpole  tried  to  catch  Nina's  eye  before  he  spoke,  but  she  continued 
steadily  to  look  down,  and  did  not  once  raise  her  lids.  "  Is  she  not  very 
nice — is  she  not  very  beautiful  ?  "  asked  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  It  is  of  you  I  want  to  speak."  And  he  drew  his  chair  closer  to  her, 
and  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it  quickly,  and  moved  slightly 
away. 

"  If  you  knew  the  delight  it  is  to  mo  to  see  you  again,  Nina — well, 
Mademoiselle  Kostalergi.  Must  it  be  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  I  don't  remember  it  was  ever  '  Nina,'  "  said  she,  coldly. 

"  Perhaps  only  in  my  thoughts.  To  my  heart,  I  can  swear,  you  were 
Nina.  But  tell  me  how  you  came  here,  and  when,  and  for  how  long,  for 
I  want  to  know  all.  Speak  to  me,  I  beseech  you.  She'll  be  back  in  a 
moment,  and  when  shall  I  have  another  instant  alone  with  you  like  this  ? 
Tell  me  how  you  came  amongst  them,  and  are  they  really  all  rebels  ?  " 

Kate  entered  at  the  instant,  saying,  "I  can't  find  it,  but  I'll  have  a 
good  search  to-morrow,  for  I  know  it's  there." 

"  Do,  by  all  means,  Kate,  for  Mr.  Walpole  is  very  anxious  to  learn  if 
he  be  admitted  legitimately  into  this  brotherhood — whatever  it  be ;  he  has 
just  asked  me  if  we  were  really  all  rebels  here." 

"I  trust  he  does  not   suppose   I  would  deceive  him,"  said  Kate, 
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gravely.  "  And  when  he  hears  you  sing  '  The  blackened  hearth — the 
fallen  roof,'  he'll  not  question  you,  Nina.  Do  you  know  that  song,  Mr. 
Walpole  ?  " 

He  smiled  as  he  said  "  No." 

"  Won't  it  be  so  nice,"  said  she,  "to  catch  a  fresh  ingenuous  Saxon 
wandering  innocently  over  the  Bog  of  Allen,  and  send  him  back  to  his 
friends  a  Fenian!  " 

"  Make  me  what  you  please,  but  don't  send  me  away." 

"Tell  me,  really,  what  would  you  do  if  we  made  3rou  take  the 
oath  ?  " 

"  Betray  you,  of  course,  the  moment  I  got  up  to  Dublin." 

Nina's  eyes  flashed  angrily,  as  though  such  jesting  was  an  offence. 

"  No,  no,  the  shame  of  such  treason  would  be  intolerable ;  but  you'd 
go  your  way,  and  behave  as  though  you  never  saw  us." 

"Oh,  he  could  do  that  without  the  inducement  of  a  perjury,"  said 
Nina,  in  Italian  ;  and  then  added  aloud,  "Let's  go  and  make  some  music. 
Mr.  Walpole  sings  charmingly,  Kate,  and  is  very  obliging  about  it — at 
least,  he  used  to  be." 

"  I  am  all  that  I  used  to  be — towards  that,"  whispered  he,  as  she  passed 
him  to  take  Kate's  arm  and  walk  away. 

"You  don't  seem  to  have  a  thick  neighbourhood  about  you,"  said 
Walpole.  "  Have  you  any  people  living  near  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  have  a  dear  old  friend — a  Miss  O'Shea,  a  maiden  lady,  who 
lives  a  few  miles  off.  By  the  way,  there's  something  to  show  you — an 
old  maid,  who  hunts  her  own  harriers." 

"  What !  are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  On  my  word,  it  is  true  !  Nina  can't  endure  her  ;  but  Nina  doesn't 
care  for  hare-hunting,  and,  I'm  afraid  to  say,  never  saw  a  badger  drawn 
in  her  life." 

"  And  have  you  ?  "  asked  he,  almost  with  horror  in  his  tone. 

"I'll  show  you  three  regular  little  turnspit  dogs  to-morrow  that  will 
answer  that  question." 

"How  I  wish  Lockwood  had  come  out  here  with  me,"  said  Walpole, 
almost  uttering  a  thought. 

"  That  is,  you  wish  he  had  seen  a  bit  of  barbarous  Ireland  he'd  scarcely 
credit  from  mere  description.  But  perhaps  I'd  have  been  better  behaved 
before  him.  I'm  treating  'you  with  all  the  freedom  of  an  old  friend  of 
my  cousin's." 

Nina  had  meanwhile  opened  the  piano,  and  was  letting  her  hands  stray 
over  the  instrument  in  occasional  chords  ;  and  then,  in  a  low  voice,  that 
barely  blended  its  tones  with  the  accompaniment,  she  sang  one  of  those 
little  popular  songs  of  Italy,  called  "  Stornelli," — wild,  fanciful  melodies, 
— with  that  blended  gaiety  and  sadness  which  the  songs  of  a  people  are 
so  often  marked  by. 

"  That  is  a  very  old  favourite  of  mine,"  said  Walpole,  approaching 
the  piano  as  noiselessly  as  though  he  feared  to  disturb  the  singer ;  and 
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now  he  stole  into  a  chair  at  her  side.  "  How  that  sorig  makes  me  wish 
we  were  back  again,  where  I  heard  it  first,"  whispered  he  gently. 

"  I  forget  where  that  was,"  said  she  carelessly. 

"  No,  Nina,  you  do  not,"  said  he  eagerly ;  "it  was  at  Albano,  the  day 
we  all  went  to  Pallavicini's  villa." 

"  And  I  sung  a  little  French  song,  '  Si  vous  n'avez  rien  a  me  dire,' 
which  you  were  vain  enough  to  imagine  was  a  question  addressed  to 
yourself;  and  you  made  me  a  sort  of  declaration ;  do  you  remember 
all  that  ?  " 

"  Every  word  of  it." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  and  speak  to  my  cousin;  she  has  opened  the 
window  and  gone  out  upon  the  terrace,  and  I  trust  you  understand  that 
she  expects  you  to  follow  her."  There  was  a  studied  calm  in  the  way 
she  spoke,  that  showed  she  was  exerting  considerable  self-control. 

"  No,  no,  Nina,  it  is  with  you  I  desire  to  speak  ;  to  see  you,  that  I 
have  come  here." 

"  And  so  you  do  remember  that  you  made  me  a  declaration.  It 
made  me  laugh  afterwards  as  I  thought  it  over." 

"Made  you  laugh!  " 

"  Yes,  I  laughed  to  myself  at  the  ingenious  way  in  which  you  con- 
veyed to  me,  what  an  imprudence  it  was  in  you  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
girl  who  had  no  fortune,  and  the  shock  it  would  give  your  friends  when 
they  should  hear  she  was  a  Greek." 

"  How  can  you  say  such  painful  things,  Nina  ?  how  can  you  be  so 
pitiless  as  this  ?  " 

"  It  was  you  who  had  no  pity,  sir ;  I  felt  a  deal  of  pity  ;  I  will  not 
deny  it  was  for  myself.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  I  could  give  a 
correct  version  of  the  way  in  which  you  conveyed  to  me  the  pain  it  gave 
you  that  I  was  not  a  princess,  a  Borromeo,  or  a  Colonna,  or  an  Altieri. 
That  Greek  adventurer,  yes, — you  cannot  deny  it,  I  overheard  these  words 
myself.  You  were  talking  to  an  English  girl,  a  tall,  rather  handsome 
person  she  was, — I  shall  remember  her  name  in  a  moment  if  you  cannot 
help  me  to  it  sooner — a  Lady  Bickerstaffe " 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  Lady  Maude  BickerstafFe  ;  she  merely  passed  through 
Rome  for  Naples." 

"  You  called  her  a  cousin,  I  remember." 

' '  There  is  some  cousinship  between  us ;  I  forget  exactly  in  what  degree." 

"  Do  try  and  remember  a  little  more  ;  remember  that  you  forgot  you 
had  engaged  me  for  the  cotillon,  and  drove  away  with  that  blonde  beauty — 
and  she  was  a  beauty,  or  had  been  a  few  years  before — at  all  events  you 
lost  all  memory  of  the  daughter  of  the  adventurer." 

"  You  will  drive  me  distracted,  Nina,  if  you  say  such  things." 

"  I  know  it  is  wrong  and  it  is  cruel,  and  it  is  worse  than  wrong 
and  cruel,  it  is  what  you  English  call  underbred,  to  be  so  individually 
disagreeable,  but  this  grievance  of  mine  has  been  weighing  very  heavily 
on  my  heart,  and  I  have  been  longing  to  tell  you  so." 
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"Why  arc  you  not  singing,  Nina?"  cried  Kate  from  the  terrace. 
"  You  told  me  of  a  duet,  and  I  think  you  are  bent  on  having  it  without 
music." 

"  Yes,  we  are  quarrelling  fiercely,"  said  Nina.  "  This  gentleman  has 
been  rash  enough  to  remind  me  of  an  unsettled  score  between  us,  and  as 
he  is  the  defaulter " 

"  I  dispute  the  debt." 

"  Shall  I  be  the  judge  between  you  ?  "  asked  Kate. 

"On  no  account;  my  claim  once  disputed,  I  surrender  it,"  said 
Nina. 

"  I  must  say  you  are  very  charming  company.  You  won't  sing,  and 
}Tou'll  only  talk  to  say  disagreeable  things.  Shall  I  make  tea  and  see  if 
it  will  render  you  more  amiable  ?  " 

"Do  so,  dearest,  and  then  show  Mr.  Walpolo  the  house;  he  has 
forgotten  what  brought  him  here,  I  really  believe." 

"  You  know  that  I  have  not,"  muttered  he  in  a  tone  of  deep 
meaning. 

"There's  no  light  now  to  show  him  the  house ;  Mr.  Walpole  must 
come  to-morrow,  when  papa  will  be  at  home  and  delighted  to  see  him." 

"  May  I  really  do  this  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  besides,  your  friend  will  have  found  the  little  inn  so  insup- 
portable, that  he  too  will  join  us.  Listen  to  that  sigh  of  poor  Nina's, 
and  you'll  understand  what  it  is  to  be  dreary  !  " 

"  No  ;  I  want  my  tea." 

"And  it  shall  have  it,"  said  Kate,  kissing  her  with  a  petting  affecta- 
tion, as  she  left  the  room. 

"  Now  one  word,  only  one,"  said  Walpole,  as  he  drew  his  chair  close 
to  her  :  "  If  I  swear  to  you " 

"  What's  that  ?  who  is  Kate  angry  with  ?  "  cried  Nina,  rising  and 
rushing  towards  the  door.  "  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  has  happened,"  said  Kate,  as  with  flashing  eyes 
and  heightened  colour  she  entered  the  room.  "  The  large  gate  of  the 
outer  yard,  that  is  every  night  locked  and  strongly  barred  at  sunset,  has 
been  left  open,  and  they  tell  me  that  three  men  have  come  in,  Sally  says 
five,  and  are  hiding  in  some  of  the  outhouses." 

"  What  for  ?     Is  it  to  rob,  think  you  ?  "  asked  Walpole. 

"It  is  certainly  for  nothing  good.  They  all  know  that  papa  is 
away,  and  the  house  so  far  unprotected,"  continued  Kate,  calmly.  "  We 
must  find  out  to-morrow  who  has  left  the  gate  unbolted.  This  was  no 
accident,  and  now  that  they  are  setting  fire  to  the  ricks  all  around  us, 
it  is  no  time  for  carelessness." 

"  Shall  we  search  the  offices  and  the  outbuildings  ?  "  asked  Walpole. 

"  Of  course  not ;  we  must  stand  by  the  house  and  take  care  that  they 
do  not  enter  it.  It's  a  strong  old  place,  and  even  if  they  forced  an 
entrance  below,  they  couldn't  set  fire  to  it." 

"  Could  they  force  their  way  up  ?  "  asked  Walpole. 
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"  Not  if  the  people  above  have  any  courage.  Just  come  and  look 
at  the  stair  ;  it  was  made  in  times  when  people  thought  of  defending 
themselves."  They  issued  forth  now  together  to  the  top  of  the  landing, 
where  a  narrow,  steep  flight  of  stone  steps  descended  between  two  walls  to 
the  basement-story.  A  little  more  than  half-way  down  was  a  low  iron 
gate  or  grille  of  considerable  strength  ;  though,  not  being  above  four  feet 
in  height,  it  could  have  been  no  great  defence,  which  seemed,  after  all,  to 
have  been  its  intention.  "When  this  is  closed,"  said  Kate,  shutting  it 
with  a  heavy  bang,  "it's  not  such  easy  work  to  pass  up  against  two  or 
three  resolute  people  at  the  top ;  and  see  here,"  added  she,  shewing  a 
deep  niche  or  alcove  in  the  wall,  "this  was  evidently  meant  for  the 
sentry  who  watched  the  wicket ;  he  could  stand  here  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  fire." 

"Would  you  not  say  she  was  longing  for  a  conflict?"  said  Nina, 
gazing  at  her. 

"  No,  but  if  it  comes  I'll  not  decline  it." 

"  You  mean  you'll  defend  the  stair  ?  "  asked  Walpole. 

She  nodded  assent. 

"  What  arms  have  you  ?  " 

"Plenty;  come  and  look  at  them.  Here,"  said  she,  entering  the 
dining-room,  and  pointing  to  a  large  oak  sideboard  covered  with  weapons, 
— "here  is  probably  what  has  led  these  people  here.  They  are  going 
through  the  country  latterly  on  every  side,  in  search  of  arms.  I  believe 
this  is  almost  the  only  house  where  they  have  not  called." 

"  And  do  they  go  away  quietly  when  their  demands  are  complied  with  ?  " 

"  Yes,  when  they  chance  upon  people  of  poor  courage  they  leave 
them  with  life  enough  to  tell  the  story. — What  is  it,  Mathew  ?  "  asked 
she  of  the  old  serving-man  who  entered  the  room. 

"It's  the  '  boys,'  Miss,  and  they  want  to  talk  to  you,  if  you'll  step 
out  on  the  terrace.  They  don't  mean  any  harm  at  all." 

"  What  do  they  want,  then  ?  " 

"  Just  a  spare  gun  or  two,  Miss,  or  an  ould  pistol,  or  a  thing  of  the 
kind  that  was  no  use." 

"  Was  it  not  brave  of  them  to  come  here,  when  my  father  was  from 
home  ?  Aren't  they  fine  courageous  creatures  to  come  and  frighten  two 
lone  girls — eh,  Mat  ?  " 

"  Don't  anger  them,  Miss,  for  the  love  of  Joseph !  don't  say  anything 
hard ;  let  me  hand  them  that  ould  carbine  there,  and  the  fowling-piece ; 
and  if  you'd  give  them  a  pair  of  horse-pistols,  I'm  sure  they'd  go  away 
quiet." 

A  loud  noise  of  knocking,  as  though  with  a  stone,  at  the  outer  door 
broke  in  upon  the  colloquy,  and  Kate  passed  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
opened  the  window,  out  upon  the  stone  terrace  which  overlooked  the 
yard :  "  Who  is  there  ? — who  are  you  ? — what  do  you  want  ?  "  cried  she, 
peering  down  into  the  darkness,  which,  in  the  shadow  of  the  house,  was 
deeper. 
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"  We've  come  for  arms,"  cried  a  deep  hoarse  voice. 

"  My  father  is  away  from  home, — come  and  ask  for  them  when  he's 
here  to  answer  you." 

A  wild,  insolent  laugh  from  below  acknowledged  what  they  thought  of 
this  speech. 

"Maybe  that  was  the  rayson  we  came  now,  Miss,"  said  a  voice  in  a 
lighter  tone. 

"  Fine  courageous  fellows  you  are  to  say  so  ;  I  hope  Ireland  has  more 
of  such  brave  patriotic  men." 

"You'd  better  leave  that,  anyhow,"  said  another,  and  as  he  spoke  he 
levelled  and  fired,  but  evidently  with  intention  to  terrify  rather  than 
wound,  for  the  plaster  came  tumbling  down  from  several  feet  above  her 
head ;  and  now  the  knocking  at  the  door  was  redoubled,  and  with  a  noise 
that  resounded  through  the  house. 

"  Wouldn't  you  advise  her  to  give  up  the  arms  and  let  them  go  ?  " 
said  Nina,  in  a  whisper  to  Walpole ;  but  though  she  was  deadly  pale  there 
was  no  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"  The  door  is  giving  way,  the  wood  is  completely  rotten.  Now  for 
the  stairs.  Mr.  Walpole,  you're  going  to  stand  by  me  ?  " 

"I  should  think  so,  but  I'd  rather  you'd  remain  here.  I  know  my 
ground  now." 

"  No,  I  must  be  beside  you.  You'll  have  to  keep  a  rolling  fire,  and  I 
can  load  quicker  than  most  people — come  along  now,  we  must  take  no 
light  with  us — follow  me." 

"  Take  care,"  said  Nina  to  Walpole,  as  he  passed,  but  with  an 
accent  so  full  of  a  strange  significance  it  dwelt  on  his  memory  long 
after. 

"  What  was  it  Nina  whispered  you,  as  you  came  by  ?  "  said  Kate. 

"  Something  about  being  cautious,  I  think,"  said  he,  carelessly. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  Mathew,"  said  the  girl  in  a  severe  tone  to  the 
old  servant,  who  was  officiously  pressing  forward  with  a  light. 

"  Go  back !  "  cried  she,  as  he  persisted  in  following  her. 

"That's  the  worst  of  all  our  troubles  here,  Mr.  Walpole,"  said  she 
boldly  :  "  you  cannot  depend  on  the  people  of  your  own  household.  The 
very  people  you  have  nursed  in  sickness,  if  they  only  belong  to  some 
secret  association,  will  betray  you  !  "  She  made  no  secret  of  her  words, 
but  spoke  them  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  group  of  servants  now 
gathered  on  the  landing.  Noiseless  she  tripped  down  the  stairs,  and 
passed  into  the  little  dark  alcove,  followed  by  Walpole,  carrying  any 
amount  of  guns  and  carbines  under  his  arm. 

"  These  are  loaded,  I  presume  ?  "  said  he. 

"  All,  and  ready  capped.  The  short  carbine  is  charged  with  a  sort 
of  canister  shot,  and  keep  it  for  a  short  range, — if  they  try  to  pass  over 
the  iron  gate.  Now  mind  me,  and  I  will  give  you  the  directions  I  heard 
my  father  give  on  this  spot  once  before.  Don't  fire  till  they  reach  the 
foot  of  the  stair." 
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"  I  cannot  hear  you,"  said  he,  for  the  din  beneath,  where  they  battered 
at  the  door,  was  now  deafening. 

"  They'll  be  in  in  another  moment — there,  the  lock  has  fallen  off, — 
the  door  has  given  way,"  whispered  she  ;  "  be  steady,  now,  no  hurry, — 
steady  and  calm." 

As  she  spoke,  the  heavy  oak  door  fell  to  the  ground,  and  a  perfect 
silence  succeeded  to  the  late  din.  After  an  instant,  muttering  whispers 
could  be  heard,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  doubted  how  far  it  was  safe  to 
enter,  for  all  was  dark  within.  Something  was  said  in  a  tone  of  command, 
and  at  the  moment  one  of  the  party  flung  forward  a  bundle  of  lighted 
straw  and  tow,  which  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  for  a  few  seconds 
lit  up  the  place  with  a  red  lurid  gleam,  showing  the  steep  stair  and  the 
iron  bars  of  the  little  gate  that  crossed  it. 

"  There's  the  iron  wicket  they  spoke  of,"  cried  one.  "  All  right,  come 
on  !  "  And  the  speaker  led  the  way,  cautiously,  however,  and  slowly,  the 
others  after  him. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  whispered  Kate,  as  she  pressed  her  hand  upon 
Walpole's. 

"I  hear  voices  up  there,"  cried  the  leader  from  below.  "  We'll  make 
them  leave  that,  anyhow."  And  he  fired  off  his  gun  in  the  direction  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  stair :  a  quantity  of  plaster  came  clattering  down  as 
the  ball  struck  the  ceiling. 

"  Now,"  said  she.     "  Now,  and  fire  low  !  " 

He  discharged  both  barrels  so  rapidly  that  the  two  detonations 
blended  into  one,  and  the  assailants  replied  by  a  volley,  the  echoing  din 
almost  sounding  like  artillery.  Fast  as  Walpole  could  fire,  the  girl 
replaced  the  piece  by  another;  when  suddenly  she  cried,  "There  is  a 
fellow  at  the  gate — the  carbine — the  carbine  now,  and  steady."  A  heavy 
crash  and  a  cry  followed  his  discharge,  and  snatching  the  weapon  from 
him,  she  reloaded  and  handed  it  back  with  lightning  speed.  "  There  is 
another  there,"  whispered  she  ;  and  Walpole  moved  further  out,  to  take 
a  steadier  ami.  All  was  still :  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  for  some  seconds, 
when  the  hinges  of  the  gate  creaked  and  the  bolt  shook  in  the  lock. 
Walpole  fired  again,  but  as  he  did  so,  the  others  poured  in  a  rattling 
volley,  one  shot  grazing  his  cheek,  and  another  smashing  both  bones  of 
his  right  arm,  so  that  the  carbine  fell  powerless  from  his  hand.  The 
intrepid  girl  sprang  to  his  side  at  once,  and  then  passing  in  front 
of  him,  she  fired  some  shots  from  a  revolver  in  quick  succession.  A 
low,  confused  sound  of  feet,  and  a  scuffling  noise  followed,  when  a 
rough,  hoarse  voice  cried  out,  "  Stop  firing;  we  are  wounded,  and  going 
away." 

"  Are  you  badly  hurt  ?  "  whispered  Kate  to  Walpole. 

"  Nothing  serious  ;  be  still  and  listen !  " 

"There,  the  carbine  is  ready  again.  Oh,  you  cannot  hold  it — leave 
it  to  me,"  said  she. 

From  the  difficulty  of  removal,  it  seemed  as  though  one  of  the  party 
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beneath  was  either  killed  or  badly  wounded,  for  it  was  several  minutes 
before  they  could  gain  the  outer  door. 

"  Are  they  really  retiring  ?  "  whispered  Walpole. 

"  Yes  ;  they  seem  to  have  suffered  heavily." 

"  Would  you  not  give  them  one  shot  at  parting — that  carbine  is 
charged  ?  "  asked  he,  anxiously. 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  said  she  ;  "  savage  as  they  are,  it  would  be  ruin  to 
break  faith  with  them." 

"  Give  me  a  pistol,  my  left  hand  is  all  right."  Though  he  tried  to 
speak  with  calmness,  the  agony  of  pain  he  was  suffering  so  overcame  him 
that  he  leaned  his  head  down,  and  rested  it  on  her  shoulder. 

"My  poor,  poor  fellow,"  said  she,  tenderly,  "I  would  not  for  the 
world  that  this  had  happened." 

"They're  gone,  Miss  Kate,  they've  passed  out  at  the  big  gate, 
and  they're  off,"  whispered  old  Mathew,  as  he  stood  trembling  behind 
her. 

"Here,  call  some  one,  and  help  this  gentleman  up  the  stairs,  and  get 
a  mattress  down  on  the  floor  at  once  ;  send  off  a  messenger,  Sally,  for 
Doctor  Tobin.  He  can  take  the  car  that  came  this  evening,  and  let  him 
make  what  haste  he  can." 

"Is  he  wounded?"  said  Nina,  as  they  laid  him  down  on  the  floor. 
Walpole  tried  to  smile  and  say  something,  but  no  sound  came  forth. 

"  My  own  dear,  dear  Cecil,"  whispered  Nina,  as  she  knelt  and  kissed 
his  hand  ;  "  tell  me  it  is  not  dangerous."  But  he  had  fainted. 
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